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REPORT 


OF THE 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1913 


L'o the Honourable Str JoHN M. Gisson, K.C.M.G., LL.D., TAC, 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May ir Pieasz Your Honour: 


I beg to present to Your Honour the Report of the Department of Education 
for the year 1918. The Report includes the statistics of 1912 relative to the 
clementary and secondary schools, and the Regulations and other official proceedings 
of the year. 


It is my duty to record satisfactory progress both in the elementary and 
secondary schools and in those related branches of educational work, such as 
public libraries, schools for deaf and blind children, etc., the control of which is 
assigned by law to the Department of Education. 


At no previous period within my recollection has a keener public interest in the 
welfare of the schools exhibited itself in this Province than is displayed now. 
The generous policy of the Legislature in granting increased state aid has stimulated 
the generosity of the taxpayers, so that such needs as the paying of higher salaries 
to teachers, the erection of new buildings or the renovation of old buildings, and 
the providing of improved equipment have all )een met in no grudging spirit. 
It is the historic policy of Ontario that the people themselves shall in large 
measure support and manage their schools, while the Legislature, as a condition 
of public grants, shall exercise such general control as may tend to render the 
system homogeneous and progressive and directly responsible to the legislative 
power. When the Legislature some years ago exercised this authority by reorganiz- ) 
ing to some extent the methods of administration and the purposes of public 
policy, the aim was to deal more effectively with certain defects which time had 
shown to exist. The low salaries paid to teachers, the imperfect training of many 
of those in charge of the rural schools, the inadequate grants paid by the state, 
and certain other aspects of the situation called for reform. The changes then set 
on foot have begun to produce results, and during the year under review the 
general effect is to prove that these changes were wisely conceived. 
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The Position of the Teachers 


The progress of the schools being chiefly a question of the teachers’ efficiency, 
the steps taken to provide a supply of qualified teachers have, during the past 
five years, met with success. The seven Normal Schools of the Province have been 
well attended during that time and if all those who graduated therefrom have not 
adopted the teaching profession the cause may be sought in current economic 
conditions which continue to withdraw young men and women into other walks 
of life or to attract them to other Provinces where the present remuneration and 
the future outlook seem more desirable. There are this year, between 1,100 and 
1,200 teachers in training in the Normal Schools, and about 350 in the Faculties 
of Education. Under ordinary circumstances this would be a supply ample enough 
to provide for openings created by the establishment of new schools or withdrawals 
from the profession. The influences already mentioned, however, continue to 
exist. There are no statistics which illustrate precisely the westward movement 
of teachers. That it continues there is good reason to think. The salaries paid 
in Ontario are much higher than they were, but they have either not kept pace 
with the scale of remuneration in other callings, or started on a lower level. It 
may be said in behalf of rural school boards, where the reluctance to make large 
advances of salaries is chiefly visible, that they are naturally slower to recognize 
the absolute necessity of greatly increased salaries than in urban places where 


EEE 


the need is forced upon the attention. Besides, as may be learned from the ~ 


statistics given in this report, rural salaries show marked advances. The methods 
employed to induce boards to secure the higher qualified teachers are necessarily 
indirect and much must be left to the good sense and generosity of trustees. I 
cannot, however, too earnestly repeat previous requests that trustees who value 
the school facilities provided for the children of the Province may bend every 
effort during the coming year to see that the teachers now being trained at large 
expense to the state are given an opportunity of filling vacancies in the schools. 
The school trustee is not merely a financial authority responsible only for the 
economical spending of the money of the section. He has an even more important 
duty to discharge, and that is to see that the success of the school is assured by 
the services of an efficient teacher. 


Improvement in Salaries 


Year by year the salaries of public school teachers show advances. This is 
true of nearly every county and district. It is especially true of rural schools. 
The amount paid on salary account by rural boards in 1912 increased by $236,543. 
During five years, that is since 1907, the scale of salaries in both urban and rural 
schools has advanced as follows: 


Salaries, 1912 Increases since 1907 

Kate } : ee 

Male Female Male | ~ Female 
$ | $ $ $ 
SORE LPS ek vb icnidc acest cae tee 566 493 108 114 
rian elindlss << poise. os o eoecec (441/09 618 234 165 


CASS INE RAO gto ba cog OS ie 4 543 192 123 
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There is no ground for thinking that if the statistics for 1913 were complete 
a contrary tendency would be shown. In five years the total cost of elementary 
education has risen by nearly $4,000,000, or from $7,556,179 in 1907, to $11,273,- 
960 in 1912. The number of male teachers in the elementary schools does not 
increase, nor do young men attend the professional schools in appreciably larger 
numbers. In these schools the number of male teachers continues stationary at 
about 14 per cent. of the whole. School attendance has increased by 7,074 and 
now stands at 467,022, although the enrolment in rural schools shows a falling 
off of. 1,354. 3 


Demand for Higher Certificates 


A gratifying factor in school conditions is the increase of teachers with 
higher grades of certificates. ‘This is another of the reforms effected by increasing 
the facilities of Normal School training and retaining only such Model Schools ag 
were shown to be required by actual local conditions. There were employed in 
1912, as compared with the previous year, 27 more teachers with first class certi- 
ficates, 343 more with second class certificates, and 109 more with third class 
certificates. There was consequently a decline of 264 teachers who held temporary 
or other certificates. All the indications point to a time when the teacher with 
the higher grade of certificate will be greatly in demand, so that the country boy 
or girl may secure as efficient training as is now easily accessible to town pupils. 
There will continue, doubtless, to exist certain remote schools, some in the older 
counties as well as in the districts, into which it is impossible to induce certificated 
teachers to go. For these, teachers with temporary certificates are required and 
will be required for some time to come unless some measure hitherto not con- 
templated in educational policy can be adopted. 


Secondary Schools 


The appreciation of the rural communities for better educational facilities is 
exhibited by the extension of the Continuation Schools. In 1912 these were 138 
in number, and the legislative grants in aid of them amounted to $64,080. ‘The 
pupils in attendance numbered 6,094, and of these over 46 per cent. came from 
the farm. This class of pupils increases from year to year. The county councils 
which discharge their educational obligations with exceptional liberality and 
intelligence and with a breadth of view to which I bear cheerful testimony, are 
not slow in recognizing the value of these schools to the sons and daughters of 
farmers. As a tribute to this wise generosity there is here set forth in detail 
the names of those counties which vote special assistance to Continuation Schools 
over and above the equivalent of the grant made by the Legislature: 


SUC Cmrate a is er. Sate chalcone $200.00 to each school. 

Me ATTOCOM RENE Ore sie k crexel 3:5 ocetss If Legislative grant does not amount to $200.00 for Grade C 
or $400.00 for Grade B, county gives these sums. If 
Legislative grant reaches above sums or more, county 
gives the equivalent, also special grants in some cases. 


DuMerin ents se ac. : EER ETC $5.00 per pupil and $100.00 to each school. 
"La 0a GDS ok AG a Oe 150 per cent. 

TN SST 2 SS ie Mabe a 2S Sere PR $100.00 for each teacher. 

“CUCL Boh Ie SS at ie eterna 50 per cent. 

LEICUGR Ore has baysie ARS Se ee $200.00 to only school (Jarvis). 

PARTING As Shar ek wee ie nae «8 $300.00 to only school (Tweed). 

S16) Op UA cece ape Geta ee 100 per cent. 


MEATSUDLOW vetvac fs Rie Saks bes $150.00 to one school, $250.00 to two; no set scheme. 
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Leeds and Grenville......... $100.00 to each school. 
Lennox and Addington...... No set scheme; $75.00 to each school this year. 
BG GIBBEE ie dae 4 pale ett On same basis as High Schools in re non-resident pupils, 


and a special grant of $50.00 to one (Melbourne). 
Northumberland and Durham.No set scheme; each county may get $400.00. One school 
got $125.00, one $200.00, and one $400.00 this year. 


PATIOS: Ouse ena cela it ee $100.00 to each school. 
Wott rd Ry eae ae Se IgE) 20" ren $150.00 to each school. 
PIG COR FA ek, saceed at ok Seats 10 per cent. of the salaries of teachers. 
Stormont, Dundas and 
SOO RAED Viet 4) facitisgel aware 25 per cent. 
sy Gel d GNI 8 RARE Sl iano ma Oe pica reo $75.00 to each school. 
Sy ELAM ET ONS here she eee $150.00 to each school this year; no set scheme. 


The number of Continuation Schools was decreased shghtly in 1913 by the 
statutory provision that such Continuation Schools as had been established by 
County Councils, and were thus commonly known as township or rural high 
schools, should be high schools in reality. These were 13 in number and their 
progress will in future be entered under their new classification. 

The interesting reports of the High School Inspectors reveal the marked 
progress recorded by the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes of the Province. 
These schools with their highly trained and capable teachers, improved equipment 
and in some instances splendid buildings are perhaps the most outstanding illus- 
trations of Ontario’s pride in her educational system. In 1912 they numbered 
148, with a total annual expenditure of close upon $2,000,000. The addition of 
special equipment for such subjects as manual training, household science, agri- 
culture and art is a notable feature in connection with them; serving as they do 
the children of every element of the population, and designed to provide an educa- 
tion which shall equip them for any career. The attendance in ‘these schools is 
drawn from the following classes in the proportions given: Commercial, 22.80 
per cent.; Agriculture, 28.57; Law, Medicine or the Church, 6,12; Teaching, 1.69; 
The Trades, 18.44; Labouring occupations, 7.50; and other classes, 14.86. 


Agricultural and Industrial Training 


The work now being carried out by the Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Education will be found concisely stated in his report. ‘The interest aroused 
throughout Ontario by the organization of systematic effort to give agriculture its 
rightful place in the training of young people has been general, and in this branch, 
as in every other part of the educational system, the lack is of qualified teachers. 
The policy of the Department has been to enlarge and stimulate the efforts formerly 
put forth by Mr. McCready when a teacher on the staff of the Ontario Agricultural 
Yollege: to extend the school garden movement until it embraces all parts of 
the Province: to encourage by grants to school boards and to properly qualified 
teachers the practical elementary training afforded by school gardens and_ to 
create, as it were, in rural schools a bias toward and interest in the pursuits of 
country life. The summer course for teachers at Guelph was continued, and, in 
addition, there was held at Guelph the first short course and conference of public 
school inspectors with the aim of enlisting the valuable efforts of these officials in the 
movement. The appointment also was made of six field agents who were teachers 
in rural schools taking courses at the Agricultural College, to assist the Director 
in organizing the work. These field agents performed useful services in visiting 
schools where elementary agricultural instruction is now carried on, in conferring 
with trustees, and in assisting teachers to extend the instruction. They also 
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visited the autumn model schools and gave short courses of instruction to the 
teachers in training. ‘he Director has continued the issue of bulletins which 
are doing much to encourage the schools in enlarging their plan of work. While 
admitting that the field of operation is an immense one, and that a greater degree 
of enthusiasm must be aroused if the movement is to bring tangible results in 
the near future, the Department is sanguine that the means now adopted and 
being pushed forward with energy and courage will effect the end desired. 
Acknowledgment is due to the Federal authorities for that share of the grant 
which is being devoted to the purposes here mentioned. The Agricultural instruc- 
tion connected with High Schools continues the successful record which has marked 
it from its initiation several years ago. The short courses are given at various 
points to large classes and no attempt has been made to confine them to pupils 
in attendance at the schools. 

Dr. Merchant, Director of Industrial and Technical Education, returned dur- 
ing 1913 from Hurope, after a study of the systems of industrial and technical 
instruction there, and has since been engaged in helping to initiate and organize 
classes for similar instruction at a number of centres in Ontario. He has visited 
several of the larger towns and cities with industrial populations, often at the 
invitation of boards of education, and has held conferences with boards and ad- 
dressed public meetings. His knowledge and experience have been greatly appre- 
ciated and the interest displayed is proof of the desire throughout the Province 
to take advantage of the provisions of the Act passed by the Legislature and the 
grants offered for the setting up of classes for instruction. It is too soon yet to 
speak of the prospects for this highly desirable form of special training, but the 
initiatory steps are most encouraging and the hope of financial aid from the 
Federal Treasury will, if realized soon, be an important factor in the establish- 
ment of adequate training. 


Schools for Blind and Deaf Children 


The Schools for Blind and for Deaf Children, situated at Brantford and 
Belleville respectively, are in a satisfactory condition. The new dormitories at 
each school are now completed and are fitted up in the most modern and suitable 
manner. The reports of the Principals of these schools are commended to the 
attention of all who take an interest in the welfare of children hampered by 
physical defects and who desire to examine the excellent system provided for them 
by the Province. The amendments to the Truancy Act, which make instruction 
for blind and deaf children compulsory, should have the effect of sending all such 
children to partake of the benefits of these schools. 


Other Educational Topics 


The work of the year also includes a revision of the regulations and courses 

of study of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; the syllabuses of the 
: ; one 
professional summer school courses; the regulations for Continuation Schools ; the 
regulations regarding elementary agriculture and horticulture in rural and village 
schools, as also similar regulations for Continuation Schools, High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes. : 
Respectfully submitted, 
RAL Le SNE, 


Toronto, February, 1914. Minister of Hducation. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


I. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


a. Public Schools 


Number of Public Schools in 1912 
Increase for the year 


CeO) OP OPO) Cy CNC. OOO 0.6» 6." 61 6) 8 07 6F ole, 6-6 


O5.O5 se 50D (6,20 00) 6) O16. 61a) O°.0 40. 6 6F.07 6 6, Ye" ee 6 


Number of enrolled pupils of all ages in the Public Schools 
during the year (exclusive of Continuation, Kindergarten 

SOME NTS MAMA COOL PULLS )) Pere creo av co Ws ab Eedue s SN GOSY ae 

NG CCAS REO (MENS VOAT I ncre rau eet a elses ex Seo bes see, 


mewetage dallyedttoudance: OL PUPS! ...0. 0) e ness dvlew eases ves 
ULV SICGHREYEY SIE ao} 0G 8 CYST S779 el ea 


Percentage of average attendance to total attendance ...... 
TCT SCM LOTMUNGE VOCALS ot artisan seiels os teed ss. oo Ours 


Number of persons employed as teachers (exclusive of Con- 
tinuation, Kindergarten and Night School teachers) in 
the Public Schools: men, 1,415; women, 8,105; total.. 

ive cease Ola Ce VCAL Carter. ctu says loa cote te leset 


Number of teachers who attended Normal School........... 
Oe As Omt rea Cale kes. sfele ists cn ft. slale ww, Files te « 


Number of teachers who attended Normal College or Faculty 
Gime LC Ae LOLI cpt Pete cesar con orca, « stalls We sna sl eto ats op tots! « 
CKO AmCMPOU me DMCR NCAT foreti7. 8). lies siniena a ve's oe Swiss othe 


Number of Teachers with a University degree.............. 


Average annus calaty tor male teachers ....4) 6... ede. cae 
TeTenserlOtet NO :VCa lat hav ceisre so vat of asics? mele ee 


Average annual salary for female teachers ............... 
AY CIT SIGS SIGs oS HT ANEE A We ae eR Ra ce erg 


Average experience of male teachers .............+.-.+--- 
Average experience of female teachers .................-- 
Amount expended for teachers’ salaries .............+.--. 


Amount expended for Public School houses (sites and 
| uh bhebeg >, | eRe he ae een arte: Potaeioiee ape aeoar 


Amount expended for all other purposes ..............-. 
Total amount expended on Public Schools ....  ......--.. 


Cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) .............++++--- 
ereaceeOne ten year flay. ie werk a + siete en er ricbecrts 
2E. 


0,939 

18 
405,725 

5,173 
251,475 

6,801 
61.98 

.90 
9,520 

Bat 
6,265 

208 
595 

67 
81 
$788 

$21 
$543 

$25 
11.81 years 
7.41 years 
$5,652,747 
$2,469,767 
$2,108,222 
$10,230,736. 
$25.21 

$2.73 
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b. Roman Catholic Separate Schools 


Number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in 1912 ...... 
Ivicregse lor; the year: 2 ica s oy Seen ey ee 18 


increase for “the-~ yearns. sree te ee eee 1,901 
Averaec. daily altendance.oL pupils 3. ..%<s— tu ciate orca ees 

Inerease tor Chevy Calne fas arcs Sede lee teers 2,425 
Percentage of average attendance to total attendance ...... 

Tmerease; for. the year cig Saks nen See ne ee 2.01 
MMARDET Ot LEACH OTS ..1)ccs wistnus ale non) i ee ee eee 

Ineréase, for: the year >. ee eek ae en ee 44 
Amount expended for’teachers’ salaries ............ stan fee 
Amount expended for School houses (sites and buildings) .. 
Amount, expended for: allother- purposes. Sakae eee 
Total amount expended on R. C. Separate Schools ........ 

Inereage: Tor phe-yean= .ai.t. hy ane Peer erica $145,334 
Gostaper pupil tenrolled attendance): v.0.cawe canner nd eee 

Lneréase ‘ior the Wear aut un Siete can ee ena eens 1.90 


c. Protestant Separate Schools 


Number of Protestant Separate Schools (included with Public 


pcbools, ca) in (LO Le rane cee ie haere eae eee 

Nomber sot. enrolled “piptls:;s i:. caade oe eter pee ae ee 
Decrease sfor. :thevears it sate axa coe enw ree ee | 

mvornce daily attendance Ofmpu pis «aia vqes ec ea See ee 
Decrease tors the yeaa. ei re tatiana acct rerrs m 

d. Kindergartens 

Waaiser of ‘Kindergartetsian (to Leen ets tthe Peecens 
Incréase. for vthe years .cscrai iss seen eee ees 10 

Neownerrot pupils enrolled. -.. 025 seme sgt ee earns ee 
in¢rease for the. year scans tien ee ee ee 885 

mvenare. daily attendance Of pups, a). <i vor cane aes eco 
increase for the Wears” sigh bury ae eee et ree 512 

Biuauer OL Teachers enya ged 6.2 nc cay At ie laren el cng 
inérease Lorethe syeak 5.128 che tin. ete ah eran 13 


e. Night Public Schools 


Number of Night Schools in 1912-19138 ......... Pee: ae 

PACTER SE COP LAIG TORI ca tied ht eens ee toate ee eed meen 
Piener- wy. Waptia enrolled .s. .0s.5 5-4 ss aeee wooo ey Oe ee ; 

Iricressé for -the’ year. cawe vs pare ee ee ee 170 
myprage cauy attendance, of pupils” oo... 4-624 setae eee 

mrcrease ‘lor: the year <.14 as te 529 
Number of teachers engaged ............. ccc eeceeeen: eae 

Dipasediee TOY The “Year i... a seascie cee one pee 3 
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513 
61,297 
39,735 

64.82 
1,237 
$456,800 


£308,193 
$278,231 


$1,043,224 


$17.01 
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Il. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
a. High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
Number of High Schools (including 44 Collegiate Insti- 
ATES). ads DSBS acd sia ie are een ae ha ra a ne 148 
Number ‘oi pupils enrolled in High Schools ..¢.2..2...4. 39.943 
niet Woe homer MiC aVCaiht ore lsv.ca fi Metts «ico dane ts 46 . 
Poiatc mc aivecatie iC anceol. PUplish 2.20% oe; ts keen ba. 2.268 
iene dee Roreei ies Vea tater grin oct Ropes ee) 91 
pNumocrmoimetenchens tine bach. Schools Fo. ee on 914 
cues sce Ole UCR VOAKy ccstne auhag si %-). v hee scah neta 19 
yer eee anim idtibertlarys ce Tincipale es sehen sae eet od 21.733 
MiCe A Cem EO baRU Om CON ft te ten ost ais oe lags A aoe Se LE $63 
Vendio mammal sdiatys ASSISTANLS: «i sc0'. noe os wun due eblens $1,286 
PO ease LOG OV CAT eo occsih ou ons Man ah dee eros $45 | 
Re eer ce uaMraleisalaty «all sUCACNCTS : 5. 6. iG sas nis va ses $1.3 
MEMO CHSC LOL GV IMCR CUTS fon, toc sta ic SitsGese suede a vate ed $45 
Soe Cota MLM Cet Sepsis Ss ass ok oe ees nee a eA SO $5,000 
Aimounmieexpendedator= teachers: salaries 2.4.0.1). 2. os ok core ns $1,232,537 
Amount expended for school houses (sites and buildings) $327,982 
OU UReDenCedrOr all OtMer PUTDOSEe sci eae ee so $392,542 
Potaieamoun, expended on High Schools 2.0.2. 4. eek $1,953,061 
MONON SC LOMO CAIs iizec san ert st Rae GG RS He drs $5,008 
Wo-tapermep opie cnrolledsattendance) (creo. ce. Sal ea ee $60.51 
Aeneas ORO Met MG MVC Tm tennaad 00 cal aula css 3c Rl are ashe 3% OF 
b. Continuation Schools 
iNinberaG ee OnlimuatioMm wcnoolse LOT Zee... a ledawe ce. Fo 138 
[EiNCIE SEIS CHONDA EL eso We Wea seer ae ees nce ree 9 
NODE nROMa DUD emi alUCNOAN CO. srt. G0 ei. sina poe aes OTe 6,094 
iter eemrommhicny Cari © ops Succes he eee te sae 341 
Myetage daily attendance of pupils .....- 42-82. 6+ + eee Bee 
Isr ome VOCAL eS, Sa. inves vey oa ce oe ace oa 290 
TN REI Yee (REV)  e ee 226 
iene teem rOretie Catt tat, ooo ie arias aoe) See oa = eens 8 
*Average annual salary, Principals ...... PERCE Suleee a $1,041 
ITEC Te Ieee LOT sUIC Wieadh ens sie Pit ao ayes teebatee ys 6 esas ah $41 
*Average annual salary, Assistants .......-.++eeeee ee eeeee $TA45 
dnenersem Ora ie. Vear <6 esky an Soe tite aah oo nin dee ees $43 
ioe Gasalary {Dal (arse. cent eis corse rir ore ete seein ws $1,600 
Amount expended, on teachers’ salaries ......+e++eeeeeeee $202,875 
Amount expended for school houses .....-..++eeeeeeeeee $15,750 
~ Amount expended for all other purposes ....-....0-ee- eee $46,462 
Total amount expended on Continuation Schools ........-. $265,087 
ones ce OlstMeny Caterer chet wee nat ereie re Ne es $13,007 
Cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) ......-++.++++eees $43.49 


Beet he a t  e  ee 


*These statistics are based on Returns to the Department, dated January, 1913. 
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c. Night High Schools 


Number of Night High Schools in 1912-1913 ........... 

dricrease t6r the year’ 5% ti ae ce os eee eee ee 2 
Nimmber of pipils enrolled: . 2s. vanes stots ee eee ee 

Increase for the yeats nos ene =e ee ee 258 
Avetaverdaily attendance: Of pUpUS. 4.02). . say ae ee 

Incrense for the year tts -.e neo were eee 5Y 
Wuimber of teachers engaged 4:22. aes son os oc eve ee 

Dicrease stor the Veer macy oot eee ee 29 


HI. GENERAL 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


“Votal-population of the Province 4... a eee eee 
Pupils enrolled in elementary and secondary schools, 1912 .. 

Increase for: the*vear =... u.2 | cee eee ee 8,774 
Averare daily attendance: 44:00 ciara ee eee eee eee 

Tncredse “for. the: year ..5 cae oe ae ee eee 10,705 
Percentage :of total population enrolled... 2.0 -e.o eee 
Average cost per head of total population in 1912........... 


Average Cost per Pupil (enrolled attendance) in all Schools 


91 


36 


2,561,400 
529,029 


324,329 


20.65 
$5.26 


1902 | 1907 1911 


1912 

Mires ANd DULLGINES Jaca yc kckon pees $0 97 $2 86 $5 14 $5 90 

Wencneyrs (Sularies i.<5 0.5 once eee 7 63 10 44 Lose 34226 

PL Otel GX PONSESs.: ss ens foe eae oe aes 2 80 4 40 4 80 5 34 

For all purposes ..........--eeeeees $1140. | « S17570 $23 26 $25 50 
Average Cost per Pupil (average attendance) in all Schools 

1902 1907 1911 1912 

Babee OU DUUGIDES fics sco kon vee coun $1 70 $4 86 $8 53 $9 63 

MUGHOHOER BAIGLIOS & «os cas ive eBrees Oe nae 13 34 VAS 22 09 23 26 

ALOLOE Ox DENBOS « se oe oo acee en ewes 4 89 7 50 7 97 8 71 

Pet DUPVOBES 3% v oxuiw Poke eee $19 93 $30 14 $38 59 $41 60 


*Pstimated. 
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COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1867-1912 


I. PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


These tables, 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5, for the purpose of comparison with previous 
years in which the Separate Schools were included with Public Schools, include 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Separate Schools. In Appendix A, the tables A, 
B, C, D, and E give the statistics of the Public Schools including Protestant 
Separate Schools; the statistics of the R. C. Separate Schools are given in Tables 
¥F and G; those of the Protestant Separate Schools appear in Table N ; the Kinder- 
garten in Table O; and the Night Schools, in Table P. 


1. School Population—Attendance 


The School population of the Province (as ascertained by the assessors), and the 
School attendance, are given in the following table: 


19 ee ee: [a8 
be nN nN S x % aS 
3 g 2 d Cet ager 
=| = 19 a o a2 | Ow - 
< 3 S | 38a 
Year Ss 2 E 2 = b |ugd 
s > 3 3 2 a aan 
% zee H 2 : S 235 
3 oe o> co) o 3 wh me 3 As 
mero eke ce eee cae i a8 | ao ° 
pitied! =) 88s, 8 a | $68) & | & | ga | §28 
or) or) Ay et A = aa o < ay 
USG67 2)? 5—16) 447,726) ......°<. a380,511| 621,132) 401,643) 213,019) 188,624 163,974 40,82 
1872 ..| 5—16) 495,756|........|a433,664/ 520,998) 454,662) 238,848) 215 ,814| 188,701; 41.50 
1877 ..; 5—16) 494,804 1,480) 488,553 877| 490,860| 261,070) 229,790) 217,184, 44.20 
1882 ..| 5—16| 483,817 1,352) 469,751 409| 471,512} 246,966, 224,546 214,176 45,42 
1887 ..| 5—21) 611,212 1,569) 491,242 401} 493,212) 259,083) 234,129) 245,152 49,71 
1892 ..; 5—21) 595,238 1,636) 483,643). 391| 485,670} 253,091) 232,579) 253, 830) 52.26 
1897 ..| 5—21| 590,055 1,385) 481,120 272) 482,777| 251,677| 231,100) 273,544 56,66 
1902 ..| 5—21) 584,512 1,001) 452,977 110} 454,088] 232,880} 221,208) 261,480 57,58 
1907 ..| 5—21) 590,285 691) 447,452 75| 448,218) 229,794) 218,424) 266,503) 59,45 
1911...) 5—21| 604,555 665) 459,247 €86| c459 , 948) c 236, 147|c 223 ,801|c 281, 984) 61. 30 
1912 ..| 5—21| 609,127 471) 466,526 25] c467 , 022|c 239, 187|c 227 , 835/c 291,210 62.35 


a5—16. 

b Other ages than 5 to 16. 

c Continuation School attendance excluded. 

Note.—Kindergarten and Night School pupils are not included in above table. 


The percentage of average to total attendance increased by 1.05 per cent. 


The following table compares the attendance and gives the percentages from 
rural and from urban municipalities for several years: 


Attendance in Rural Attendance in Urban 
Year Schools Schools 
BOOS Fike eatin «3 Bereta eee 260,617 or 57.88% of total 189,661 or 42.127, of total 
1907. ere sisiatets Sareea k ba 242,247 or 54.05% of total 205,971 or 45.95 ve of total 
TO ieeritaen at cates aecee tee Sas ees 228 617 or 49.70% of total 231 ,331 or 50.29% of total 


NOL Ay eaielet pier +20 aetate cunt one ‘227,263 or 48.66% of total 239 ,759 or 51.33% of total 
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2. Classification of Pupils 


| 


= 45 Eds | aw) 
ah | aS | BS 1S eee 
ee =| | alee! a | 
Be tse Bae oj = 
Year en hoes a. “ od ag bo 
ee et ae 2 SAD as S Sy | « 
Agta beso-p es Boe ihe ae eq ms E 
ail | A acd een ay ee Pia a eu ; 
n n =| = ~ LS 
— 4 N an) + Yo) on) 
EN ire og es Pea arse CMA ecw —*79,865 98,184, 83,211) 68,896) 71,987 5,450 
MR Ak WU inet: Sed A. ASR a ie eee *160,828 100,245) 96,481) 67,440) 29,668 57,582 
Lf Deg. Renn ne eal ety Snes eb parr a *153,630 108,678 135,824 72,871) 19,857) 153,036 
Th 9S ag ER in haf ieee A a Fe ea Bg *165,834) 106,229) 117,352) 71,740; 10,357) 176,432 
ASST foe ca lb eka cdans voee veccne| 115,657! 76, (04 100,553) 4108 090) (580954 ect coor ae 
I i Po pe ae a oe ie oad a | 114,932} 73,015) 96,074) 99,345) 88,934) 13,370) 485,289 
Ee Wire arg seen a tes Token | 110,567) 70,808; 91,830) 99,682) 89,314) 21,076, 448,444 
BO a coe aks Boi ere 107,441 69,062, 85,7382 90,680 83,7388 17,485) 484,030 
PNM Site Oe ice th cece oe | 112,552} 60,194) 84,622) 89,871) 85,752) 15,727) 394,735 
PAO a iiecvas Sale cua Ras 122,258} 65,962) 89,630) 88,886] 85,940) +7,272) 431,927 
TOT A a.. 9 Gace hen he oe oe cen ee 26, 100} 67, 868) 292 2725) = 88. Sie coce be 200s eee 
we = 
= 8 2 
Pea as z a ss 5 
Year pe oe a m A s a 
3 pear = a 3 I 
eae = as = a = 
ae a =. E : Z es 
lois pire cs & S c 
POU AG Des. gag Pt ee eee Alesis) ot OL Olea oieetes Wea Reheat 147,412) 147,412 
Ries cher ac ical 22 2s Gol Det ood LO, USals ccs aes | 47,019) 387,339) 105,512) 176,644 
if. APS ae eee Maihlare’s avy ater DLO, Got) LOO 4d soe eae | 59,694) 43,401) 226,977| 226,977 
Seta es cd cary dee downto ite, 280,517) 158,694| 33,926){150,989) ......| 209,184; 209,184 
Deed aerated PS gris se Sk Oka DRE, 316,791| 203,567) 71,525) 94,830) 114,141) 270,856) 270,856 
BO a NE Rae eR Soe ead Ce 334,947) 220,941) 171,594) 106,505 147,451) 294,331) 294,331 
3 EC ey aes Pee ee ee 2) 342,189} 233,915) 215,343) 114,398) 169,627| 316,787 316,787 
ES LALE 2053s Cee ts eee ny and .. | 318,755) 268,356) 194,459| 106,282) 163,672) 296,172) 296,172 
REE RE Oeitias 328 oe ack .... | 336,073} 274,493] 249,324) 189,212| 195,266) 357 ,969| 222,745 
bad Bi pee ae ee hee 371,669) 328,621; 328,505 156,961 204,054) 389,848) 181,739 
ULL i el RR oe ae 379,101! 349,206) 356,223) 163,861) 207,544) 401,692) 166,251 


The following table classifies the pupils in the various readers, as to rural and 
urban schools, for the years 1904, 1907, 1911 and 1912: 


First | First [ ° ] ee ( Fifth | 
Reader Reader Book or | 


| | wee 
Year | Part I| Part IT} Bee | avete | coe beyond | Totals 


| e907" <)orPirst - Fourth | 
Primer, Book Book 
Rural Schools ........ 1904 60,784, 36,941) 47,920, 50,297| 47,289) 9,892) 253,133 
Rural Schools... .... 1907 60,470 31,538) 46,2149) 48,247) 46,815) 8,958) 242,247 
Rural Schools arama 1911 61,031) 30,672) 44,045) 438,415) 45,104) 174,350) 228,617 
Rural Sechools......... 1912 62,712; 380,293) 48,775| 42,450) 44,049 43,984) 227 , 263 


catice {1904 | 44,456) 27,800 37,299] 39,814, 35,815, 6,304, 191,488 
eels. corpse: 11907 52,082, 28,656 38,403, 41,124) 38,937, 6,769) 205,971 
= aad WA lito) \ 1911 61,227, 35,290) 45,585) 45,471) 40,836) -+2,922) 231,331 
eee. 11912 | 63/388) 37,075) 48.953) 46.361; 41,164, +2,818) 239,759 


— 


*In Ist Reader. ; 
+ Exelusive of Continuation Sehool pupils. 
t History. 
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Xx} 
i 3. Teachers’ Certificates 
ohn | 
ee bake | 
esa | ese ies 
ee Sale ales 5 
Year, roe e pe ebe: lw 3 S58 
1 n wn n Sob | oe laos 
gS = = 2 = ae iy a es SS Pe Le 
er 3 a > SS ota 4.50 | 5 Ee lo ok) 
hy hese apa 4,890 | 2,849 | 2,041 | 1,899 | 2,454 386 151 BGHd sce s, 
1872s ieee Bt16 es2,620 |. 2,850 10 1.337 |) 1,477 | 2.084 578 BORA we 
[Pr Ree nae ae 6,468 | 3,020] 3,448 250 | 1,304] 3,926 OSS ie 1-084 | 15s. 
TSS 237 te re as 6,857 | 38,062 | 3,795 PAvaimeo 60a ee. 47 tale O7t | 81,873 (2. 
PSST teers ee 7,594 | 2,718 | 4,876 252) 2,553 | 3,865 Goin? ABA fe. 
[S92 eke ess 85480:% ~ 2.770 | 5.710 26a oer an 1deO Has 878 r 3.088) |). 5 
TSO Tee 9,128 | 2,784 | 6,344 D458 8.5804 465 Wy | 93d: 85643) | ..5. 
EO Aches Shaped 9,367 |. 2,294 | 7,073 GUSs wa 200 0W ae toZo ul Jal), 4077411...) 
[O07 oe es 9,893 | 1,783 | 8,110 (Usa) 8,687 1 togtne uid, 839)) 40587 |... 
< ORG EB Se Neng eee 10,542 | 1,499 | 9,043 647 | 6,076) 1,695 | 2,124] 6,384) . 545 
HO Lom dae et. TORTa7 al i511. 29/246 674 | 6,419 | 1,804) 1,860} 6,705 . 614 


NOTE.—Kindergarten and Night School Teachers are not included in above table. 


The number of men engaged in teaching in these schools in 1912 was 14.04 
per cent. of the whole; in 1911 the number was 14.22 per cent. 


The number of teachers and the class of certificates, in the Public Schools 
alone, in each County and District of the Province, will be found on pages 22 to 
25 of this report. 


The following table classifies the teachers and certificates as to rural and urban 
schools for the years 1904, 1907, 1911 and 1912: 


Teachers | Certificates 

ae 2nd | 8rd _ | Other 

Total | Male | Female || cass | Class | Class | Class 

Rural Schools, 1904........ 1 8.974 | 1469 | 4,505°|| 152 1,944) 3,107) 771 
Rural Schools 219079462. sox one 6,088 | 1,201 | 4,837 || 180 | 1,542) 8,079) 1,287 
PUTA SCHOOIS LOT Pecns ass os reste bes 6,096 899 | 5,197 140 | 2,863) 1,390) 1,708 
PUTA SCMOOLG LOEZ ce cise aly ch Stn bila 4 6,143 894 | 5,249 165 | 3,002) 1,463) 1,516 
Urban (cities, towns and incorporated | ? 
Palla pes 1O04ey ce Stee. Sonos 3,580 606 | 2,974 || 483 | 2,248) 289 560 
Wie eel Ques ene ets hcsc3, by ok ees 3,855 582 | 3,273 || 585 | 2,345) 373) 602 
pe AIRCON dente oe nierne ves ky S603 Satis’ 4,446 600 | 8,846 507 | 8,213 305) acl 
OE aNd OM pee rete p's ties vee ack sears a 4,614 617 3,997 || 509°) 3,417) _ B41) 847 


*For the years previous to 1911 the numbers who attended Normal College or the 
Faculty of Education are included in the preceding column. 


+ Exclusive of Continuation School teachers. 
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4. Teachers’ Salaries and Experience 


Teachers’ Salaries 


ge = 2S PhS ieee 2 ee he 
| @ | | @ e 2 | 8 | 8+ sr |2 8 — 8 
3 |3o/|fo|s 5 g¢ | 8 ViBS |g8 1s ql Saute 
BABES) 8 2. | fel fe lee (fe |. RE Se 
| pe ‘+ Pro a) | bm a a) bh 8 > 
P| EE) Pe | Fe | bs | Ee | Beles ibe Fs be liq lea 
ys frat ee Fg OTE eS ee See es ee cee eet ee oe 
2 oR oS | oS | od | oS) oF eSB oF 8 oF Slo SS\0 89/098 
@ | Ss | a3) e3 ) es | eg | Fe Fe a) a9 a| 4 $49 S| 8a saa s 
s 6 | 58 38/38/38 | 88 88 BSE 3583/8 39/5 89/3 99/5 39 
o A) Sa SS >t So ie — oe bee be Bt Srna prea 
=e Vin: = le Oi -toee  Re O  PFeebe t cp) 
$ $ $ | $ $ $ $ (| $ $ 3 
1867.| 1,350| 346) 226 | 532| 243} 464} 240]......|...... 26 1.4| “S189 ft <ceneae oie 
1872-1 1,000) 360°}. 228°) 628 |. 2451 50741216 1a ie eee 305 | 213.1 ys eee 
1877.| 1,100} 398 | 264| 735 | 307| 588| 269 |......|...... 379 1) 261") scene ee 
18821 1,100|" 415 4" 269) © 7425) 381 ot S576 geo nee ee B85 | (42487 1s cee neat 
1887.| 1,450/ 425 | 292 | 832 | 3882 | 619] 289 |......|...... B08) 271 |ceeeeeeenes 
1892.| 1,500} 421 | 297| 894) 402] 648] 298 |......|...... 383 |.) 269: ?aae eae 
1897.| 1,500) 391) 294| 892) 425] 621] 306 |......|...... 8477) “254 Ice A: 
1902.| 1,600) 436 | 313 | 985. 4791 667] 317 |......|scccc B72.) "274, ee ees 
1907.| 1,900} 596 | 420 1,157 | 592 800) 406| 659| 372| 458 | 379| 907| 453 
1911.| 2,200} 767 | 518 |1,395 | 706 | 963 | 496 | 7383 | 463 | 536 | 464 1,153 | 602 
1912.| 2,200] 788 | 543 [1,320 | 703 | 977| 519 | 779| 492 | 566 | 493 |1,141| 618 


*Incorporated villages included from 1867 to 1902 inclusive. 


In Table C, pages 22 to 24, the average salaries for 1912 of the Public School 
teachers of the various Counties and Districts are given separately, and summar- 
ized for the cities, towns and villages. Also the salaries paid to teachers, accord- 
ing to the grade of certificate held, are given therein, and show to what extent 
the teachers holding the higher grades of certificates command the higher salaries. 
The average salaries are as follows: 


Hire Olgas? Male sy sent wate eee eee $1,340; female, $634 
Second Class';, Malomsvtn. 5 aten cc aerate ton ot 587 
Third Class and, District: Male... - ee soee 524 458 
Hemiporary << Male: So cesar: he eee eee ee 455 te 402 


Teachers’ Experience 


The length of service or experience of the teachers engaged in the Public 
Schools is shown in Table C, pages 26: and 27, where the numbers who have taught 
from less than one year up to forty years and over are given for each year, and 


where the experience of the teachers, according to the grade of certificate held, 
is given. 


The average experience in the Public Schools at the end of 1912 was as 
follows :— 


Male teachers, 11.81 years. 
Female teachers, 7.41 years. 
All teachers, 8.08 years. 
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5. Receipts and Expenditures 


Receipts Expenditures 
2 
=| 4 H al 
fas} WW S q 
2 ob ir n be = Pe 
=| hla | ep 2 a = | Su y 
Year § ie hard a : oo tao. ee ee £ 
on on > a ~ cel sa Ww eS a Be a = 
PS aa | 9° 45) a 55 Beau eo | =) 
aa ae | oS 2 in rg geo | Be a a 
ae ee oF dees eee | 
2 | de |Bes| 3 See ee pee] B- | o 
fs) 3 3 Ban 5S ce #2 25 a =) = 4 
4 = S) Bi H A) aa ee ex a) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $c. 
1867..) 187,153)1,151,583) 331,599/ 1,670,335/1,093,517; 149,195) 31,354) 199,123) 1,473,189| 3 67 
1872..) 225,318/1,763,492) 541,460| 2,530,270/1,371,594| 456,043] 47,799| 331,928! 2,207,364! 4 85 
1877..| 251, 962)2,422,432) 730,687| 3,405,081/2,038,099| 477,393) 47,539| 510,458] 3,073,489) 6 26 
1882..| 265,738/2,447,214| 757,038] 3,469,990|2,144,449) 341,918) 15,583] 525,025) 3,026,975] 6 42 
1887 ..| 268, 722|3,084,352| 978,283] 4,331,357 /2,458,540| 544,520) 27,509). 711,535! 3,742,104 7 59 
1892..| 283 ,791/3,300,512)1,227,596|. 4,811,899) 2,752,629] 427,321) 40,003| 833,965) 4,053,918) 8 40 
1897..| 366 ,538/3,361,562/1,260,055| 4,988,155/2,886,061| 391,689] 60,585) 877,335| 4,215,670) 8 73 
1902..| 383,666/3,959,912/1,422,924) 5,766,502|3,198,132| 432,753) 86,723/1,107,552) 4,825,160) 10 62 
1907..| 655, 239/6,146,825/2,455,864| 9,257,928)/4,389,524|1,220,820)/213 ,096]1,732,739| 7,556,179] 16 85 
1911..| 892,377|7,826,083|3,778,183]12,496,643/5,610,213|2,164,459|139 , 229/1,990,383) 9,904,284) 21 53 
1912..} 842, 278]9,478,887/3,936,887|14,258,052/6,109,547|2,777,960)167 , 755 /2,218, 698) 11,273,960) 24 14 


As shown above, the increase for the year in the amount paid as teachers’ salaries 
was $499,334. The total expenditure increased by $1,369,676. 
The expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance increased from $21.53 to 
$24.14, and from $35.12 to $38.71 per pupil of average attendance. 
The following tables show the increases since 1902 :— 


Teachers’ salaries 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) 


Sites and buildings 


All other expenses 


For all purposes 


Teachers’ salaries 
Sites and buildings 
All other expenses 


For all purposes 


1902 


$7.04 


Average cost per pupil (average attendance) 


1902 
$12.23 


1.65 


$18.45 


1907 1911 1912 
$9.79 $12.20 $13.08 
R02, 4.70 5.95 
4.34 4.63 5.11 
$16.85 $21.53 $24.14 

1907 IA 1912 
$16.47 $19.89 $20.98 
4.58 7.68 9.54 
7.30 7.55 8.19 
$28.35 $35.12 $38.71 


The expenditure per pupil (enrolled attendance) for 1912 in the Public 
Schools alone will be found on pages 38 and 39 of this Report, and for the R. C. 
Separate Schools on pages 44 and 45. The expenditure will there be shown as to 
rural schools, cities, towns, and villages, separately. 
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se 
Il. ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS 

Schools—Teachers | Number of Pupils in the various Branches of 
—Pupils Instruction 
| | b 35 
Year | roa ae as 2 
5 | e a Rae 2 5 
eae a 1) ee eed eerie 3 
Oras teats = R g P= cae - & 
i cq n pan 2 of ce ea Of ce | 
/ = 5) — Bp a g 4 D by = a 
[2| 3] 8 3 | eS el bao Bi ieee = 
6 a inh we Ay O oO oO A Ay ea) ) 
TaRG Ser a as es 161} 210| 18,924 8,666)...... By O88| sere aid pe ap iy 1h eee 
My oe Bea chart te oleae’ th 171 2541 21.406). <8 Old) 7 O08 ea U0Se ee ee WD Da vee tee 
PAide Prk tee ensue 185| 334) 24,952) 13,154)11,174|11,174)......|...... “9 912 ee 
IRR or brie. soca artaes 190 390 26,148} 13,900)11,695|11,695| 7,548) 2,033) *10,124)....... 
LBGtic seis weenie steed 229' 491 30,373) 19,608 18,678|18,678 21,818) 8,578) 5,076) 7,931 
1892.........+.+++.+| 312} 662) 37,466) 26,299/22, 755/22, 755/32, 682)11,056; 6,713) 11,483 
1897...........++---| 340} 752! 41,620) 27,471/26,071|26,071/36,462)18,127, 6,828) 18,1384 
POO2 Peer acer Suse | 391) 870 45,964) 29,788 27,409|27, 409\41,952/14,687) 7,544) 15,035 
COOTER wives Ser cree ole §4491,034 51,502) 34,874 35,550 23,185 36,844 23,552) 11,328 19,971 
HL Base to etre Sm ate ces 495|1,193| 59,396) 46,385/50,271/22, 448|53,910/42,714| 16,865| 28,441 
LOUD banca dice ates Ae | 613)1,237; 61,297) 50,449/58, 717/18 , 837|56,572|47,939| 17,429] 28,188 
*History. 
Receipts and Expenditures 
| Receipts Expenditures 
\"8a n ~ gp 
| be to Arts a = Pt bey © A 
et Neen eB ese nag is ee aoveie se * phos 
in Sin © oO DR 8 ‘n ie ay mei a ro s 
So \-aqge | $2 x oe | ten ies 2 eset 5 2 
ae |.sea| sea | s cot ee kate ace y ome fag Wer eet): 
00 0 Shn | sane = 3% 2.4.9) | 208 6 — 2 2% a 
A = a = = D 1 tad <a a >) 
ie aa $ : Sa $ $ fer foe. 
1867. 9,993) 26778: 1 854 8. G28 ead So0l oe oe oe (Ever Sates tT 889) 42 (lone co 
1872. 12,827) 41,134, 15,349] 68,810; 45,824)........ | hcg oe 115,993; 61,817! 2 88 
1877. | 18,607| - 72,177) 34,482) 126,266; 70,201) 24,510) 2,811) 17,284) 114,806) 4 60 
1882. 14,382) 97,252) 55,105) 166,739) 84,095 36,860 1,303) 32,082) 1545340)" 6 45 
1887. 16,808 147,639) 65,401) 229,848) 112,293) 48,9387| 3,624) 46,369) 211,223) 6 95 
1892. 21,043 206,698; 98,293) 826,034) 149,707; 65,874) 2,922) 71,3835) 289,838) 7 74 
1897.. 26,675 224,617; 84,032) 335,324| 168,800) 41,233) 5,786] 86,350] 302,169) 7 26 
1902.., 30,472) 293,348 161,683) 485,503) 210,199 100,911, 6,158) 118,173) 485,441) 9 47 
1907.. 40,524, 442,316 808,540 791,380) 281,484 186,908 15,991) 229,793) 714,176) 13 86 
1911 89, 089 678,215 291, 993)1,029,297| 418,650) 168,603} 12,505} 303,132) 897,890) 15 11 
1912..) 51,846) 757,255 377,713/1,186,814) 456,800) 308,193) 15,207) 263,024/1,043,224| 17 01 
yIncluding all expenditure except for Teachers’ salaries. 
An increase of 1,901 in the enrolment and an increase of $145,334 in the 


expenditure in 1912 are noticed in the above tables. 
enrolled attendance increased from $15.11 to $17.01 over the previous year. Detailed 
statistics in reference to these schools will be found on pages 40 to 57 of this Report. 


The expenditure per pupil of 


I a a 


II. PROTESTANT SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


The following is a complete. list of the Protestant Separate Schools of the 
Province:—No, 4 Grattan, No. 2 Hagarty, No. 6 Plantagenet North, No. 1 Til- 
bury North, L’Orignal, and Penetanguishene. 

They were attended by 420 pupils in 1912. The whole amount expended for 
their maintenance and permanent improvements was $9,298.68. Six’ teachers 
held a Second Class, two a Third Class, and two a Temporary certificate. 

Complete statistics for these schools will be found on page 120. 


IV. COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following statistics respecting Collegiate Institutes and High Schools will 
be found suggestive :— 


1. Receipts, Expenditure, Attendance, etc. 


Receipts Expenditure \3 'S | 
ae | 
& og 
= ao) 3 Si ~ = Ss 
fe n 3 a8 8 eee 
Year b 3 2 3 , 3 5 ke 2 ‘ 
un 5 ‘S 8 Sy | ae S as | at 
| BS 3 a fe aon es) A ae " 
S) = 3 i) 3 By BM ge Pu bomea anes 
Bites Oa : pee ee a eee SiR) ha era |e 
AlH| 4 < = a a S fas ie 3 
$ $ ts $ $c. 
1867....) 102) 159) 54,562} 15,605) 189,579) 94,820) *19,190) 124,181) 5,696) 55 21 86 
| Reif bree 104| 239) 79,543) 20,270) 223,269| 141,812) *31,360) 210,005) 7,968 56 26 34 
TS0f ee t0S 280 78,702), 20,750). 801,521) 211,607) *51,417) 348,710) 9,229) 56 37 26 
1882....| 104) 3832) 84,304) 29,270} 373,150) 253,864) *19,361| 3848,720/12,348) 53 21 50 
LSS lawn LomoUe Ol. 977) 200; 198) 529,823) 38277452) *73, 061) 495 ,612|17 , 459) 59 28 38 
1892 ..| 128) 522) 100,000) 97,273) 793,812) 472,029) *91,108| 696,114|22, 837) 60 30 48 
1897....| 1380} 579) 101,250| 110,859) 767,487) 532,837) *46,627| 715,976|24 ,390 61 _| 29 35 
1902....| 184) 593) 112,650) 105,801; 832,853) 547,402) 44,246) 769 , 680 24,472) 58.97 | 31 45 
1907....) 148) 750) 158,549) 188,3961,611,553) 783,782 193,975 1,213,697 30,3381) 60.94: 40 01 
1911....) 148) 898) 195,004) 144,502)2,180,026)1,141.124| 470,757 1,948, 058 32,227 62.60) 60 44 
1912....) 148) 917) 209,956) 145,685/2, 414, 128/1,232,537| 327, 982/1,953, 061 82,273 62.80! 60 ol 


*Expenses for repairs, etc., included. 


As shown above, the amount of the Legislative grants to these schools in- 
creased in 1912 by $14,952. 

The expenditure per pupil of enrolled attendance increased from $60.44 to 
$60.51 over the preceding year, and the total expenditure increased by $5,005. 

There was an increase of 46 in the enrolment. _ 


Average cost per pupil (enrolled attendance) per year 


1902 1907 1911 1912 

$c. SLOey pl $C. of c. 

TPeACKETSSAlaTIES so 6 soc e eels UR ee Paste 22 ak 25 84 35 41 38 

Sites and buildings...... Hea enero 1 81 6 39 14 60 eae 
INO GOT CX DEUSES <i coco ale ate ets Sere so see Leet 7 78 10 48 2 ai. 

RO ReR IED UOOSES i.e hie stone Sse aly ee 31 45 40 OL 60 44 60 51 
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Average cost per pupil (average attendance) per year 


| 


1902 1907 | AE a 
| 
$ ce C oly ui a ee $c. 
Tae TS SOLPIES Sc. - oc, ors.c care aa acne ele / 37 938 42 40 | 56 55 | 60 81 
Bey EG ETI, DULLES * cae aad eek wee gee Cee S108 10 49 | 23 33 16 18 
Ait inher DUTDOSES 22 nfo vssitee sere 12 34 1276 | 16 66 19 37 
Horealinvin poses te ee ee 58 34 6565 | 9654 96 36 
2. Classification of Pupils, etc. 
English Mathematics 
bi a 
f q 
Year & 3 < 2 g 
= ae 5 Ne 2 = 3 by 5 
Ag a OH iy 3 oO D wn 5 2 5 
ae |i | S2 | * | s2@| S | Sh] 8 E & 
BO} 8° | eS. See eee 
PEGE 64 ele a0) BUS we on ae DS COd vc ae ee +4,634| 5,526} 2,841) 1,847 141 
by Pee Sites Tr OSk Ise LOla cece. (PYRE aoa +7,513| 7,834| 6,033) 2,592 174 
Ey Pee ee aa Sr Glo oo dal einem. ORID Se ate +9- 106) 29;227\_ S$, 678). os 359 
RBGS Oo re tie g Pe GS? Bat Boy) a, Fae LZ LOO cece 112,220) 12,261). 11,742) 115343 397 
Panis. ce eates ak 17, O86 175172 16, C496 16s 002)-2 ee +17,010| 16,939) 16,904) 14,839; 1,017 
PSO fos Solace te 22,580) 22, 000) 22,405), cool Sloe. osc +22,328| 21,869) 22,229) 17,791} 1,154 
RS Br ee ee 19,591) 24,195) 24,176) 13,747| 18,318) 20,304] 19,798) 24,105) 16,788) 1,652 
TOA es We en 21,576| 24,241) 23,768) 14,500) 14,768) 16,817| 21,594) 22,953) 16,881) 1,662 
BOOTS Sos cn 26,415) 29,383|*29,377| 22,820) 23,457| 23,570} 26,813) 26,937) 23,054; 2,000 
DVL aichyeteis atekioce 23,515} 31,049|*31,031| 21,546) 24,683) 23,736) 24,723) 28,777) 25,111); 1,921 
Pee peta a etoet 22,943] 31,047|*31,179) 21,733) 24,463) 23,673] 23,858} 28,947} 25,252) 1,954 
2. Classification of Pupils, etc.—Continued 
Languages Science 
Year 
by 
a g 3 = by 
E 3 2 F @ FE a 
Ee é z 5 a E 3 
Es Oo Fy da) Ay O faa) 
DRE ee hehe oe oie eis oe lp wel 802 ree LT Me pee aaa in © 1,876 BAD desks ee 
Be i oe eg oe 3,860 900 2,828 341 1,921 1 Ista ae 
TR (ee Sol ig hee ea ee Se. 4,955 871 3,091 442 2,168 oOel Lowe eee 
BIRR Sy et. 4,591 815 5,363 962 2,880 2h2o ds ee 
Bove (Ee as aie ee Sea 5,409 997 6,180 1,350 5, 265 3,411 4,640 
REO ST ee re ee 9,006 1,070 | 10,398 2,796 6,601 3,710 6,189 
US Gis col gt i 16,873 1 a2b-) 18.761 5,169 | 11,002 5,489 12,892 
TENE (he oh oo ee er 18,884 631 | 18,595 | 3,280 | 12,758 | 5,860 9,051 
Pee eG oh CU CRAG c's. socked 20,511 677 | 17,310 3,835 | 23,421 | 15,064 15,572 
bg Ra csc Se eg co ee 23,443 666 | 20,684 5,024 | 24,904 | 16,961 16, 254 
Sea, SE Ee hs wnt bosses ¢ enw ire Oe 611 | 21,009 4,911 | 24,984 | 16,418 17,070 
* English Literature, + History. \ 
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2. Classification of Pupils, etc.—Continued 


Year 


e@oeors. O08 CCHF FT FS eee eee HHH He OD 
e@eseeoeveres eee er+seeeeee eee eevee 
eoeoree ee © FH HFt' ee eee eee FOB ee 
eeeerereere CPF SCF He FOO eH HE HHO 
ceooreersc ees eee ee eee eeoe ee ee ee oe 
coeoeer eee ee es ee ee eeere ee ee eee 
eoceco cee eeee ee eee eee ee ee Bw we 
eoceervreereeoeoeere ee eeee ee ee sees 
eoeoerrs ee ee ee eee eeeee G8 GF Fo oe 


eoerceeers* ee eeeeeeereere tees eevee 


eoeoeeeeeeeereereer eee eo eee eereeeeve 
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Destination of Pupils < 

io) 

2 rs 

Oo WM 

- ees ag] 3 
Ss i ® 2 Pres ee 
a = = 8 Se ‘So bw ‘O 

q o = = q ty a ha 

JZ | 2 Ss rs! OD op ® 

= od 5) = S =H re 

f S S E s |88) & 
a eal = < = i all ea 
676 eee Op elit ces: crete leet eres |e Wee a | 67 36 
BAGG sipsd WAR 486 BOO We SR con. 28 76 
oOo 3,621 555 BOO ices ae 35 69 
3,441 5,642 881 O46) fas sas 37 67 
14,295 | 14,064 Lay Sieur tere, OS 54 
16,980 | 16,700 jal 1,006 1,527 (76 bl 
12,252 | 11,647 1,368 1,153 2,056 87 43 
Os 2s He 334 1,578 743 1,238 82 52 
15,365 | 13,468 1,982 803 1,436 81 62 
16,906 | 14,681 PAN bs 856 1,489 84 64 
TU OO ti WeLOn ee PAA Wifes’ 855 1,490 82 66 


The statistics in detail of the various Collegiate Institutes and High Schools 
of the Province, for 1912, will be found on pages 82 to 119 of this Report. 


V. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


This table presents the work of the Teachers’ Institutes for thirty-six years: 


‘a © 3 Receipts Expenditure 
: ei 

~Y os oO 3 

. eee 5 e : 2 - 

| don) = s 2 a 3 S 

= AMS ac s os f= rd oO BS a, 

een (eae a hy 33 a5 x S 3 

Year | 3 | 3 [S@S| Fe hams, ee = = fe 

a poo lene) i386 34 3 5 = e 

3| & [gs] 25 He See S 28 g 

eee es | ce lige | 2 ae |S 

Pewee nieies Be a) Bs 3 He 3 

S| s jgrs| a* 5 ci © BR 6 

Zi ZA |G < < BH < HH 
‘a aty Sp ae e. Piece. : ep oc: 
1877. ...| 42| 1,181] 6,468] 1,412 50/ 100 00| 299 75} 2,769 44).......... 1,127 63 
1382508. 62) 4,395) 6,857; 2,900 00 300 00} 1,088 84 9,394 28 453 02; 5,855 33 
1887.....| 66| 6,781] 7,594 1,800 00| 1,879 45) 730 66 10,405 95 1,234 08 4,975 50 
1892 99.3 69| 8,142) 8,480, 1950 00, 2,105 00 875 76 12,043 54) 1,472 41) 6,127 46 
1897.....| 73| 7,627) 9,128] 2,425 00) 2,017 45| _ 901 15) 12,446 20 1,479 88) 6,598 84 
1902.....| 77| 8,515} 9,367| 2,515 00} 1,877 50|. 1,171 80) 13,171 26). 1,437 18) 7,188 45 
1907. 81; 9,319) 9,893} 2,850 00; 1,920 00) 1,671 32 14,824 09 654 16) 7,487 41 
IOI e. os 86] 9,821/10,542) 3,475 00; 2,170 00)~ 2,099 70) 20,433 00 836 68) 9,347 13 
| EEN Reape 83/*9 ,913/10,757| 3,800 00| 2,100 78/2%1,961 10) 22,120 70, 1,859 24) 10,120 89 


See pages 128 to 131 for details for 1912. 


*Registered attendance of members. 
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DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


1. Table showing the Number of Teachers in Training at Provincial Normal 
Schools, and the Pupils at the Normal Model Schools 
in connection therewith, etc., 1877=1913 


INO, 86 Normal Modell Naser = Normale Madet 
Year No. of Normal a a eee School and Kinder- | School and Kinder- 
| School teachers chool students parton teaches parten pupils 
ib tg ae 13 257 8 643 
Bios phen | 16 260 15 799 
i ty ee ee 13 44] 18 763 
i Bt a ae 12 428 22 842 
1 egal 13 407 23 832 
1002s 24 16 619 a 958 
LU ae *35 428 38 979 
Psi 5 *69 969 *38 914 
LE ee Ses *7() 1,186 ¥38 959 
*Including those engaged in both a Normal and a Normal Model School. 
2. High School Entrance Examinations, 1877-1913 
y No. of Candidates No. of Candidates who 
eae examined passed 
MS Gee atte Ceo Ne Done aE ee ee ee 7,383 3,836 
Le ome 9 ON ee er pe Gene One cra 9,607 4,371 
ERA Heh eco os eee el PI 16,248 9,364 
| raph PAN SPN St Re MUR sesly Deh tr lntenerg TP Putas hc rarer 16,409 8,427 
jE cee Coe pee atereae Sue NP Ee meas Gg RR og tks 16,384 10,502 
Pe Aa eS oO ee ee Re Oe 18 ,087 13,300 
LOOT eared e ee LoS aUh ices Dome 2, 144 15,430 
WE OOh ne cic es oceania ee sige nie eee 22,679 13,977 
NES te eo ere aia ie oe ene ater ok caw 14,218 
3. Departmental Academic Examinations, 1913 
eee ede 
| ao} 
ee a a 2 
ee 2 3 lee 2 oS 
Examinations G3 a ‘Su So g vy 
SS H ty eee oy s 
as es) | oOo 5 Fi Ag | 
hy ae 3 | 3% =a) 6A 3 
o EH | Zz Zz Zi HH ou 
Senior High School Entrance.. 49 | 18 2 1 19 38.77 
Senior Public School Graduation | 56 | 25 bk () 25 44.64 
PAE ICTIODL, aya rie cvhas dens : A230" 12,949 33 3 av Gae 69.78 
Rite MON ANee 5 ive db ceccce ied 190 82 | Sim 0 82 43.15 
MiddleSchool (Normal tte) 3,404 Bie 44 | 2 2,229 65.48 
Junior Matriculation.. DB, pode A teoe 6 | 6 2,068 62.59 
Supplemental Matriculation... 327 *46 el 3 49 14.98 
rococo, Part li... ec... 542 354 17 7 361 66.60 
Unner pchool, Partil .......,'. 422 280 10 | 0 280) 66.35 
Commercial Specialist......... | 18 8 oat 0 8 44.44 
TCU wae «8's «69 <%.9 45's 18 6 0 0 6 33.33 
auate Pere 12,560 | 8,057 | 121 | 22 | 8,079 | 64.32 
Number of Honour Matriculation ‘Candidates ...0., 2. ee : 429 
Number of Scholarship Candidates 2.00875 .cn 0s xa a eee 111 


*Obtaine d sithor: Co! anlete or vartial Tavtes Matrie alation: 


APPENDICES 


re THE REPORT OF THE No. 17 
APPENDIX A—STATISTICAL TABLES 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
I. TABLE A—SCHOOL POPULATION, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 
7 Ate. 10 | | bo | | =z 
Popo | Se | \o.2 | 8 
be A o| Be bs ‘32 
\RoSlaales Sa) Es 35 ges 
Rural Schools [See |ss/ BP [byl as | (es, (88s 
la oS NW nn Nn WN eit: | epee Aas 
i Sot otaellet es = \"3 ac W ra H O'S, 5 8 
Seo4 (83) S28 8/83/8a5) & HO | 22 sees 
Rope seg fa cB giich ah) fea’ C5 acd ene 
AS SPAN ot saeceeh Fae ee eT OD 3,187 3,187} 1,660) 1,527) 1,897) 59 
DeOPNPE Fis tutta core cae S77 (= tol bs 163 6,168} 3,233} 2,935} 3,680) 59 
Wynd tate eee eae ee re 6,507, 9] 4,938)....| 4,947) 2,640! 2,307) 2,685) 54 
BANU TING, «voloaacckeeeeers| Be pUoctioy son UUb se. | 3,018; 1,668; 1,350) 1,500 49 
RP EEUNAAS chain cae ets Sete | 8,489) 10} 2,884) - 1) 2,895) 21562) 15333), 1, Geomens 
6 Wein. .accsecavecneess cals D872) 6 UN “4,388 01-24, Boal 208 ee Gia os 
TERR he tt ah, a Goo tog ae | 12,591) 6) 5,752} 2) 5,760) 2,953) 2,807) 3,060) 53 
WR TOUTED AG cas fou og saree eee 5,861; 15) 4,506 1| 4,522} 2,368) 2,154) 1,969] 43 
Oi Glengarry: i5..44¢ sao cen) 120 NOL, 5220) 8,226] 1,708) 1,518] 1,519} 47 
10 Grey. ove escee cs. noesese st 41,180) 17)-8,500) 2) “8519452 t 3s 908) ee 
TUiMaldiniaiid:., eee aces see, On eet, bore 2,474) 1,287) 1,187) 15027804 
12 Hadi parion... esse eat PSG ell bree 1,581 805 776| 669] 42 
{Eaton sae eee 3,258) 9) 2,312 2.321) 15211)" LATO Seo et 
14 Hastings 32.200 Mewes | 8,777| ZO! 6,840 6,860} 3,487| 3,423) 3,614) 52 
RG UE Ot eos use ie ere yeas | 9,704) 7 6,507)....| °6,514) -3,407| 33,107) 4 )10GieG2 
1G: Kent cay see ee ew tee 8,00 any 002). et 6,696} 3,469} 3,227) 3,493) 52 
UTS LAID TON oso eat loa 8,204} 3] 5,951|....| 5,954) 3,129 2,825] 3,658) 61 
Te CANAD Gs sar Adee 4,433) 4! 8,221)....| 3,225) 1,619) 1,606) 1,849) 57 
19 Leeds and Grenville.......) 7,810) 19) 6,246)....| 6,265) 3,195) 38,070} 3,357) 53 
20 Lennox and Addington..... = «4,366 18 3,438! 3.401) 1,754, 1,697) 1/764 551 
DUT ANCOlTs .e Foiees eG eae Vera 80UN, pelere rly: 2,973} 1,543] 1,480| 1,459) 49 
Oo Wile losers, os Pieoa warn ine 9,739] 1) 7,082). 7,033| 38,618) 3,415] 4. 197 59 
2AM Ta ia (8 | gee gn Rae a oe en fo | : 653; 11) 3,942) 1) 38,954) 2,129) 1,825] 2,170] 55 
24 Northumberland & Durham 8,935} 5) 6,891) 1] 6,897) 3,639) 8,258) 38,806) 55 
PATNA coe Gs cr ees et 7,050; 31 5,281|.... 5,284, 2.770| 2,514) 2,888] 54 
LU) alter ts Oleg gm meee aeons ars 7,187) “Al 5,256). 2.21 35,260) 2802) “25458 es ios, ea 
POW Gy 08 ais cee ee 3,904 4| 2,859)....| 2,863) 1,499] 1,364; 1,571) 54 
BRB ONU Te inh ee cee irae 7,467, 2} 4,857|....| 4,859| 2,576) 2,288] 38,022) 62 
POISE DOTOUR oss truth a oe 4,945) 25) 3,542), 45) 3,565) 1,766] 1,799} 1,835) 51 
30 Prescott and Russell ...... 11, 742). 27), By ble) es 8,639} 1,928) 1,711; 1,969) 54 
31 Prince Edward............| 2,629} 2) 2,218]....| 2,220) 1,166) 1,054) 1,193)"°53 
Bee Pe A iiss pun a 10,286) 15) 6,506} 3) 6,524) 3,297| 3,227] 8,084| 47 
Oy. oe halk iv os ae 12,694) 8) 9;365l..3.| 9,878) 4,722) “4,651 43652) oa 
PL cat neon s,s ic neon auras ausl 4,375) 10) 2,870|....| 2,880) 1,494) 1,386) 1,601} 55 
ROU) a ae RO 4,859) 2) 3,910) ~ 1) °3;918) .2;012) 1,901) 2.170" Sp 
Be BIEEIO0 5 oa nk ve eee Os 6,072; 8] 38,980)....| 8,938] 2,187| 1,801); 2,504) 63 
ENT Eee ee ee 4,866) 8] 8,711|....| 8,719] 2,028] 1,691) 1,959) 52 
POMP UIMBION <3 2s acvds coc da 7,445) 10] 4,908).. 4,918} 2,614) 2,304) 2,874) 58 
OUT? gC ie ee 5 a0l Ty athe ea 4,448} 2,282} 2,166) 2,256) 50 
A. 2 a a rn 13,019} 11) 10,104)....| 10,115) 5,294) 4,821) 5,428) 53 
BAe TO ee, ask Salercatedt Biol) AL BAG oa 2,853; 1,484) 1,369 1,387] 48 
Me eR ANE Clu Sis 8 0d ov KO sn a's 409}....| 334).... 334, 159 175. 160 48 
OCCT Ahr) AU ae ee a | 2,821] 7] 1,665),,..| 1,672 866 806 85851 
MAS MURIINA Dyce boy sei deenk nd 3,901; 21; 3,284).,..) 38,805) 1,758) 1,547, 1.630) 49 
ROM en geass cre | 2,852) 13] 1,786|)....| 1,749| 876 873 869! 49 
A6 Parry Sound ,.......ss0s-. | 5,082} 20) 3,884) 2] 3,906] 2,018] 1,888] 1,832] 46 
By SURI IVOT saci aes seen we 1020) 8 S25) oa 835; 420 415} 393) 47 
CUES CET Ran ae ea 8,607; 12; 2,465) 2,477; 1,285} 1,192; 1,168) 47 
COM EOS i | 2,489} 13) 1,854 1, 867 944, 923 819 43 
50 Thunder Bay, etc.......... | 1,845) 1) 1,441) vee 1,442 py 718, 49 
Data i Se ee os. 21 | 


14,800) 489 210,279 


14'210, 732) 


109 720.101, 012114, 181 54.18 
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I. TABLE A—SCHOOL POPULATION, ATTENDANCE, ETC.—Continued 


| Ale eS eee ed at s 
(28s S8es 2888 an ch 

Aa | ge Sei sd oe. ~~ la 8 ooe 

Cities 18a [sel 2h jen BS | og |a-g 

328 lanl an mn) Aas 2S. 283 

2s SS 588/83 824| 8 | 2 25 858 

lars Breese mh Saas | @ |Bealeas 
MPD le Vane are ce ees cic oon oe ace 2eeel 1,696 1,696, 882; 814) 1,021) 6 
oy Sh a ee ee 5,814 2,087 2/037 1,048, 989) 1149173 
eee rauiniard cies owes. sie 6,207 3,470). 3,470 1,791 1,679 2,438 70 
4 Chatham ....... eerie 2,405 1,617. 1,617; 806; 811! 1,073! 66 
SS Ponbe Wiliam eae ewes 5,416 1,859... 1,859} 947) 912) 1,323) 71 
OLSEN PE TPN ee Cee sae 3,777 1,923} 2) 1,925) 939) 986) 1,401] 72 
MRSA AT ELOUD hele tion soos eee 18,633 11,420) 3, 11,423 5,754) 5,669, 7,747) 67 
IS HES UOEE) nt oa tS alacant 32 5,635 2,534. 2,534 1,244 1,290) 1,793 70 
MI DHCON ee ea 0 eee oe tS 8,787 6,601, 2] 6,603 3,373) 3,230! 4,746) 71 
ine raen lis: 2 2. a 1,877 1,489). 1,439} 719} 720) 988) 68 
Wee Ga ot oe cee wes ew Pa nahien eo fin ke SOUL 7,720) 3,730) 3,990) 5,472| 71 
Pee Peter nOroupiies. 3 sitscce os 4,898 2,409 2,409; 1,259! 1,150) 1,826 75 
Poem Other Urb ls. Gc s coo ees aes 2,678 1,686 1,686; 834) 852! 1,157) 68 
Set Ga arerimes . soaks oo ase 3,248 1,885 1,885 969 916 1,296 68 
Bere PRINS oi. Poccs «Lauds 3,610)....; 2,085)....| 2,085} 1,022) 1,063) 1,629] 78 
16 Sault Ste. Marie............. 2,167|....). 1,711|....| 1,711} 895! 816] 1,064) 62 
“UC Sia d ? 0g) Re aes SRS eee ZyUlalescst od, G00)....| 1,857). 980}. 877] 1.401] 75 
SM aT 71,406 12 49,796 1, 49,809 25,329 24,48038,514 77 
2 UUNTING BST ea ee ee poeta es ie Acouel« 2...) o,a0er 1,177) 22131\" 1.614) 69 
PUP IN NOUS DOG a aks os ow os owe 1,706|....)..1,454)....| .1,454) 701) 753! 1,036] 71 

taba eee  e. .  eere os 182,738 12107,507 8 107,52754,399.53,128 79.030 73.49; 

Towns 

ee LEVEN TS Ce) See ee 779 82 i 83 42 4] 46 55 
MEen Stone en oe ok SEK 278 rat | piper 259 130 129 187} 72 
AINON LOO os ine. SoS oe 671 285 285 149 136 200 70 
PEATNRCESLDUTY 660 ws os 2s G22}... 290 . 290; i153) 137; 160) 55 
eS IOT Ro so ee ke kc 1,239 605}. ... 605} 312} 293) 405) 66 
SPA TUIPOT OR te sno eee s wwe 447 375 375| 188) 187; 255) 68 
MERU IEN Ct eC eg ee 520 371 371; 198) 173) 260) 70 
ESAT Ele eters, a eas xs 2 1,599 1,087 1,087} 523) . 564) 683) 62 
TLC TET Rig Ag bad le eee 340 1 ={ be eae 313) 161 152) 194) 62 
MameSS ine her ssw oe ress 523 261 261; 126) 135) 124| 47 
EAGT TES Fr ght Sa ee 178 33}. 33 16 17 16| 47 
ORT SHATWEDED chore een tag Sass 175 110. 110 57 53 76 69 
Po OOWIMANVING 20... sc sé. ecw eek G2Sts 7.61 510. 510 249 261 345 67 
Be SS TACeprinee oe6 | ess asx s ms 886 650 . 650 313 337 426 65 
Perm Paminign: 2.520% 2c oak fi | 74 ee 5d2 552 258; 294 421' 76 
Bye ESPOCE ViIG ard ete ied 6 eek Ses 2 365 ier 1.337} 693) 644 972} 72 
SMESTHPE MINES See Ss oy Swen so 230 178 178 79 99 117} 65 
Hy BESS Od Cyt Sica ee ea eee 296 i 3) eee 125 56 69 72| 57 
Se Gr ri phel On 6 ook ee ee SS alse: 604. 604. 303 361 402 = 66 
ELEN POS CR 2 Pee 958 728 . 728 369 359 503, 69 
DLS TEES TS Dee 590 343}. 343) 153) 190) 230) 67 
ooo LESTE) ATES, Maile th ee 517 1 387 388} 192) 196) 295) 76 
ao EES ee ee ee 926 855 855 389 466 422, 49 
ee DGR ER Toho as ots Ore Ey eSic oie 1,167 574 574, 276) ..298) 423) 73% 
TSS ST 417 177 177 92 85 92} 52 
Pee ING WOGd on. ke 5 1,895. ines 1,232} 597; 635 829; 67 
RPE RD tn of ans 754) . 527 527, 266) 261; 311, &o 
Tee Lo | OR Saas) ER 1,920. 605)... 605 306 299 464, 76 
ih SESS OS ee ee ee 608 533} 533 296 237 342, «64 
Bene RIP PO eo ok witin s 3's 391 298 . 298 160 1388 £198 66 
PMN RE ROI I oe ere cs Sa ka 250 202 202. =: 106 96 157 77 

os (ES Bete enone #082). 2. 697 697 346 = 351 488 70 __ 
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Bee law 88 IB 9/58 BS lye 

BS Snieh Baas 38 |es8 

Towns—Continued Sree iS aien iSeia cs | sta tog 

Se @ | A ne } aos wl Wee 

a 2.) eters 6) 9 lIsasisega 

| Ser eofea teases] ¢ | 4 |ESS838 

\s8a lo |Bosiesieas| & | 2 ESaleae 

| 2) Ay |Ay Ay | eo FI ia “ 

Py WIT hie woke re ae eae oars | 641)... 4831...) 488) 242)" 241) Sesh 65 
EPONA § Gt che ate teen a pias ose oe 420|....|. 308]....| -808) 148) 160) 217) 70 
54g TOLLS TEN a eee Gan TPE OT DAS SS 5 Au we alo 2 ee wl Oat meee! 99 46 
HU DEASSOR Fe oa Se gare tease, stare ain sis tate 315 293) 293|- 143) —-150ie 5200148 
Germ OLO SU aioe oer ss areca ot dae ee 331 264 264, 113) 151) 174). 65 
VEL) g Ad ge NG oT: a gg a RA 306).... eA eee 2at\ .. 112), LIBRE isis a0 
BU Alb ect iad ae cc ve cee Sana ae 2;621).... 41, 15028). 2..|-1,028) 784) f4e ere 
40° Gatianoque o.50300 sak os FE O54). ce. , TO0} es] OO) 08) SS h) uae D 
MLB OGETICN io hits Based andes teias ee j bes EN eae 652|....| 652, 3809) 343) 496) 76 
OPUROECAISAY Lee er As coe oe ie Si aaa 260\. es ZOG)> 2.) ecUO! 99° 107) 150) 72 
MasipPAVOQUUTSL: cc's eieiis en nis dese 490|.... 432).... 432) 221). 211) * $260 60 
BAR ATE DUT Ns. ce teens cars oles LS Oates 544) 0...):. 544) . 283) 261) 335) 61 
AA HANOvel i. bes ies std oe ae 693)....| 469) 1 470) 288) 287 290 61 
AGSELATTISUOM sates > ccm Relstue see B77... t-. B06] ..0<.)-, c000| 2 146) — 160 ae Gs 
A LSB WKGSDULY 575 deste oe SL SDDS: pen 29ers ti eee 91) 118) 114 54 
48 Hespeler ...... ) eS Aer SE ao. 820) ..~.|.. -520)....4 -.620)" 2738) 247) Mast ereen6 
BOG UOT VILIG.. fo vw nen saree es pacer Bi teons 5240s 524; 263) 261) 338) 64 
BOs neersoll JAN ee ates are ees oe VAG SBD aeehete 722} 387) 335] 507; 70 
Bl Raarney ciis dante a aeca se yo? yogls aa6hs 2] 126) Bal 29 72) eee 
Dat COWAGIN cee be accuses area ee 333)...., 255|....| 255) 135) 120; 151) 59 
Be LICONDTAs 2 oe) ete eres Me Sete ee 1,489} 6... .1<: -886!..2.| --886). 408] > 473) Satis 
AIM CAPUING: 1 ails opti ae es lee ele 559)... S19}.2..) .- BID) JAGR ATS bee 
PIA SAVIO 2 vate aris ten es into ches A70) 1) B65)..4 62) 3.866). (201) 165) Se 2a0i ais 
PUP EAL LOL TOTO: fy 4.5 Woon ute seleee aurea 102 aes 106|.....) 106 58. 48 64 60 
BileaTNeton: ce. wee ects meee 632; 1) 505), -..) bE. 1253253)" aca 
DB AMNOSELY. dls «whe eee sys ae tenes 1 80S keen pO eteer 961) 505; 456 = 702 e738 
PRESS LONVEL sree Pe CRE ce raee. eee 05 iy med (meanest: 8) rae 416; 218) 198 275). 66 
UREN UuLoFOUlTON bes. etre ot mets AAR BOAT 2% BOE 2202 TOA chinese 
MVEMUESSEY se vy w okk ot aioe a 5 athe ae & ZO res a's Lites 172; 104 68 109 63 
EIN EGE SUT one id sss ie o's & Maat a Si) wad The 78 45 33 41) 52 
PSNULEL AW % occa st) vous ok vies tareinreee 559 . 57}. 57 25 32 32 56 
Ree PNLOUN OUT 0/5 aso ae Sere eee ee 634 . Hodis. s.| moan 20k) eecOlln Seabee 
Ca? UE UVES (DSi eit tet Men es es lye 1,772) <.3'54- 1,260). 5,0) -Le2o0!. 2689) 2 G27 seo 
PRDMRISEIANLS 25's 5 Racers x cco tsuneo 469|....| 390 .. 390; 208; 182) 256) 65 
RUMMIROL Ly ies inna x as co ee Soe oe 450) a. OOOK esc | sen! al St 148} 219} 738 
SS PAGUNE NOLES 5 15 slaw sa etl ates 3 AABN 2EB\ >. 283|. 139) 144) Ol) 67 
BE AMC. 5 co Me we Unig ro deem eee Oe tls cu 3 31h) ae 515) 233) 282) 3854! 68 
PRT OWLS KEOATU «i. «iy ud beans mAGhes hg © Ea 472 201| -.250\ Pept. Oe 
BAPE MMUAT KO soon ys od sane 736)....). SB2)0.s|- 88219 e266) - 26G =aaee rae 
Meee IMRT... eG aes ors « etese ee é 200)ss2) 1. 200). cca) = 2a0) LEP * hee eee 
Pe OE DAY Sta cb< ran rte Sees Lyi pees 955). o.|- O55 . AQ4)~ “460s eiiemiege 
PAIAUNIUC. 5 on cunt Aas pan bcees: Sy eo CRA 1 etal Opes 48\- = -217|. 201 Der a 
PAMeUMP OVINE) 50. a. ces oop oe Bs igoes 404)... 404} 206 198 299 74 
RE oo 2), Shag s aryine sv nee ee 2,,208).....|b,280)....| 1,280) = 614) © SOG Raise 
CERNE AWG, 55% sD eRe ES 1930) oo Oe eee ee 586 616 786 65 
Rae Wa SOUNG wc ei aee vs cece pes 3,388)....| 2,146)....| 2,146] 1078). 1, 068) "1 574l> 7a 
PP PRUGTSLON ws acts sponds x swan Sens Siete mats ALONE si 415) 184 — 23] 210, 50 
SOUS SS aS Se Sa eee Fe 961/....|  541|....] 541) 266) 275| 381) 70 
Eee Sr od coe, oi et pa, Me eae IST 187, —- 104 83} 140) 75 
OA) Ses 2 SU a a ae 810)....|  740)....| 740} 274) 466). 564) 76 
ee LC ee ca a a De «7s Wien BiG) ste 676; 356) 320) 537) 79 
84*Penetanguishene.............. 1,210). ....|,. 2682 cauly cao OL, oy Cee teat 
Dep neE ER ee a. ccc heb Ckk Aw 880... AIBIO Ce 418| . 202|.-° 211); 28h)” G3 
BME RUNG eis sie k,. sie slai'e sees A | (5!) ee 759; 3895) 364 513) 67 
OO Sea Pree 534 .... 443\.... 443} 239| 204| . 335| 75 


* Including Protestant Separate School. 
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eg Qo 

232 in od z 
eee y8 3S Ae 3% Precise 
= gto Wel seg oe aa ~ 0) CO ® | "So en 

a? aS) Deira as aS oo 

Towns—Concluded Bro ans oq Fa! 33 ae CY BL = 

aOS (oH) ne |nwn| FBV OS a big 

SES S| aa ae) ais = sas |§ea 

4onq |S) ae" (23) 234 Ps rs SSP Soe 

Zon cael ae aS a, py an eal th Peers, aa 
Borlort: Hopen art. cs el A eee 763, | 763 370 393 529) 69 
BUM COW ASSalnge tc ese. Zee, 205) 205 106, 99 136 66 
Oe PTesCOblitar ys ccs-cas O50) eetes 393 393 171 182 239 = 67 
Gila Prestones. © cc. B05]... 579 579 274 305 416] 71 
Oe Rainy iver... is; 300, 241 242 113 129 149, 6] 
Ose Renfrew... 6. cis « 1ROFS a8. 455). 455 235 220. 319 70 
94 Ridgetown ......... 548 . BID rs =| 379. 190 189, 245] 64 
DomRockland Gas tat en « 872). 81. 81 46, 35 47, 58 
DOr beat. Gi s.c1iie 2: 844. 525 525, 261 264, 347, 66 
SieSandwich. f.n% ac 516). 220 | 220 118 102) 124, 56 
OSeoariiateey veto. pac 2,094) . V564). 1,564) 796 768| 1,116] 71 
DOR OEALON Ul ates irate 532). SLD yer atl 315 156 159, 199 68 
BOQSOIUMN COG See os Slee OOO ss.23 656. 333 323 400, 60 
101 Sioux Lookout...... | DO ler: A7|. 47 24 23, 33) - 70 
OZ somith/ssPalis) os. 8.. 1,428).. LEZO Ite oi Ls 25 bl 600. 637 887) 71 
103 Southampton ...... 476). 393 308, 182 171 262) 74. 
POPES UAV NETS. eis seoin's's 280). 270 270 134 136) 161) 59 
T0Beoteelton 6... 1,148 860 860 466) 394) 442) 51 
BUGIS UTAUITOY: cis cscs s's 750 504 504 250 254 362| 71 
107 Sturgeon Falls..... 684 . 259 259 110 149 132, 50 
POS TOUCDUEY 4) aoe e.. e. LOT Seb s a) 5-40) ae 528 272) 256, 313) 59 
moe ehessalon-.ci,..%.:<| Oke 445 445) 228) 217 257| 57 
eee WHOTMDUPY A — 3... b.-a: LSS sere 146. 146 72! 74 101; 69 
mE HOTOId Aap e ies. 544}... 383]... .| 383 213 170 233) 60 
et DUTY see eos sa yo 480 i! 149, 150 69 81 84) 56 
13. Tillsonburg........ | 583].... 491). 491 255 236, 309 63 
Pidetrenton. i400 c.. | 997 607|.... 607 319 288, 304 64 
Mile XDTICZE Sein. cc es 478 295) 295| 151 144 192; 65 
116 Vankleek Hill...... 411, 164|....| 164, 95) 69 114, 69 
117 Walkerton ....:.<.. | 640).... 309 309 166, 143 212; 68 
ese Walkerville. s.... Ree O2 Lies a 495 495 249 246, 331 66 
119 Wallaceburg....... Ta Ob lens. 598 . 598, 294 304 404; 67 
P2URW A teTlO0.l3. xs.ius ats S95\e. 2. 571 571 304, 267) 401; 70 
121 Webbwood......... Di sie 200 Meee 2200Ke 107] 93 113, 56 
ce ellandee ?. 4700.) -- 1,048)... 942). 942) 504 438 570 60 
M22 Whitby .0...06-.| A25|.... 376A 376, 198, 178,  —-228):«60 
Pade WiaATLON 25s. sss ae COG) oo. DOOl ess 536) 250, 286 348 63 
ees aWinghamy sc. fice, | 508).... BOO|s es 385 189, 196 CG oma 

otal star tyne. 98,204 7| 61,873| 2) 61,882) 30,992) 30,890) 41,598 67.22 

Totals | | eee | | ea 

Pe Rural Schools ....... | 294,800} 439} 210,279} 14} 210,732) 109,720) 101,012) 114,181| 54.18 

BUTeS eo or Poke ake | 182,738] 12) 107,507; 8] 107,527) 54,399) 53,128) 79,080) 13.49 

BEL OM TG o Stiee «ska 98,204, 7| 61,873) 2) 61,882) 30,992) 30,890 41,598) 67.22 

BMY (HaAgeSe: gaiked.ce ech 33,385} 18) 25,570 1} 25,584) 12,950) 12,634, ee 65.14 

5 Grand Totals, 1912... 609,127) 471) 405,229) 25) 405,725, 208,061) 197, 664, 251,475; 61.98 

6 Grand Totals, 1911...) 604,555) 665 399,851) 36) 400,552) 206,016, 194,586 244,674 61.08 

BeINCTCASES 42/0156 Ses LN pA ee Fal olevts Deldaly ~2, 04D) 3,128 6,801) 90 

BCC TEASE S tees cok ec oe sie wc | TE eters See) CML ears pret arerath so 8 Wee ec res oe oo 

ee, | SS ea ee, eee ——— eS | — 

® Percentages ........./es0s00:: TERA Yen ree eee Pipa enee Ue OL 08) cre: 
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Reading 
| | a} 
Rural Schools i me a Pag = 
tH | S) | ro) 5 =} gels. 
o S SiS 
ay a ee oe ae a 6h 28 
= ~ | ao) ce! 
a 2 eas é = A 
] ] ) 
LRT AUE ee or one a te Pee Rees 411 | 538 731 688 36 
DT STUCE Oi os See DE Dive Lae ai ce ae 1,487 825 1,096 1,194 15412 154 
SI CUBTICUIDG 2h 2 vata xc eager ays er eee 1,357 581 980 892 | 1,099 38 
APN erIN @ oo oe ci ee ee eee Re 718 | 340 51s 614 | 788 45 
5 Dundas Ep eo aes Ti 306 | 576 569 677 56 
Goin itier che os faeces Rate cee mie eal 1,056 | 523 | 829 | 788 | 989 149 
2A lo ee re Soe Raye Pet Cae yok ay 1,693 1,066 | 1,168 | 1,014 814 5 
SS WEOMLCUACS £45 can cee oe ae Sa iene Lsb2 531 759 | 881 | 962 37 
JR haa grates ae eyo rie eter ie, cea I 409 | 689 | sBily| 475 22 
10 (grey oe ee ee ee oe | 22130 02 | 1,632 | 1,767 | -1,824 154 
AMES ratid +a oe he teal wei ee a 604 — 341 | 472 472 | 561 24 
Haliburton oete ee: ste sce pas ieee | 529 | 258 316 | 271 | 179 28 
Pp cin tn fo eee ee eee ee ee 615 | 283 | 368 430 587 38 
14 til satiies 45.48 oes) wore a eens 2,190 | 896 4. b304) 11 2b- oe 119 
Loy SELOTGN ch Ae Lee, heer. rete | 1,245 | Tole tena besOr 1,597 227 
PGB Es oko 2s og on ae ee eee ls 190e 936 1442 LE Ai 1,148 207 
1 AUC re ns A ahha, one ere oe 12380 S58 Ne <1 O64 16 200 1,375 169 
oA ad Sear es oc te ers eee ae es 816 400 603 637 735 34 
19: Léeds and Grenville... #)..42..eees 1555 739 1 Ose 1 2407 el ise 74 
20 LATNOX And VARCINGbOM. se sam. crea | 960 434 691 | 597 | 737 | 32 
Del aNCOIN wher teats ay em me eraniae eee 774 — 362 | 488 645 | 652 52 
OP WIGUIESEX 4 ich aires Pere oe eee aes easy ey 915 | 1,409 | 1,332 | 1,565 268 
DSNOPLOUC be) Ak Gilets oko Stes Betis 1,016 | 471 1,007 754 | 642 | 64 
24 Northumberland and Durham....... feos 8331" Tassel leash 1,348 116 
RIT GAN TO 2 sk a's 10! rere ae Oe sc oe 1,268 672 1,015 | 992 | 1,255 82 
REERAN TOTO 20.0, och, edad pois sD 1,205 | 586 | 961 965 | 1,407 | 136 
BE Oe hee Sok, a em eee 660-827 514} 581! 746 | 35 
rise d Wi 1 a Bt 9 yh ee hie ga oeeG ag a to ate 1,005 | 548 Tikal 1,292 4. ere 168 
PU RBUEPDOTOUPIL, ¢ .. cakes cia eee eee 1,118 | 491 667 675 569 45 
ave. rescott and Russell -.2..5..%.. «mas | 1,228 | 489 — 618 | 612 652 | 45 
31 Prince Edward ........ oe ee | a0 258 | 352 450 568 © 57 
eR LT OW pec, us he veg ate ae Be eee 2 AGS 871 15296 | 1,056.) <L, 0727 67 
Bere OO cis: 9 kiss ich wk SE ee ee eee 2.513% 1-150 1,964 | 1,650 1,945 | 151 
BANS SUPMLOUL 2s v3.0 Hoe et eee 803 342 546 © 547 | 621 | 21 
REE ge ooo os vk oe eu Neck Ce | 987 516 764 | 176 757 | iis 
BUM LET IDOLS Hideo hs Org Spa a OER PR | 896 | 495 | 986 867 641 | 53 
rey UREN Oc oe ee hie re er ee | 1,010 | 498 621 | 736 794 | 60 
Bre SUINetON..y (esb eSo8 cox sees eee 1,062 581 910 | 1,088 1,129 163 
BUMEBULWOEI °c: vows east ee aR Nees iy 599 732 | 841 996 — 129 
IRATE a its Ser he Sera tee fee 3,295 | 1,489 | 2,047 1,722.) 2588s 98 
BR UNTIL, Sask Seri 4 Gye eis cea RI tee O48 | 405 | 546 471 | 440 43 
eis SUSE 2 SR a eI a 129 | (Be 50 46 SOc) ar acces 
Me MMEPPRTLLL EL, os cst iia does soit eee 502 | 188 2 Ae 348 355 8 
PAS PIB AS. ons miste ales ced ls Ch eae Oe 1,021 450 617 599 571 47 
MCC) na ae ee a NE pra Pg 660 288 338 250 204 Y 
MCRETS OU. £6470. 5, solu oe teas 1,355 570 661 696 558 66 
EA CON OCR Ca) a eee oe a 20() | 103. 158 | 140 124. 9) 
ee eeee Ee os es edie auahatet 1,044 © 435 | 438 346 200 14 
ie PAU RMAISTR TED onic 6 v5 < ou ooo sida fas eae 857 248 317 260 181 4 
Bee ONer RT. Clos. 64 onyick naar an] 536 213 270 | 208 | 190 | 30 


LESS ae Ser ee reer | 57,077 | 27,316 | 40,595 39,902 | 42,030 3,812 
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bs 
B 3 
iS n 
d or a 
e 2 2 = i 
S 2 % : P & 
3) 2 = a q 4 as] 
2 3 z 2 : : ep = 
a & = Ss 5 o cs & 
1 2,935 2,188 2,040 2,426 2,603 873 1,175 1,450 
2 5,703 4,472 4,152 4,952 4,728 2,258 2,479 2,465 
3 4,782 3,949 2,442 4,226 4,310 1,455 2,480 2 728 
4 2,865 2,209 1715 2,508 2,424 1,374 1303-3" 2 1465 
5 2,748 2287, 2,058 2,332 2,326 1,149 1319-1" 1,396 
6 4,174 3,613 3,601 3,890 3.816 1,896 2,294 2,454 
7 5,477 3,301 ORTTS 3,982 3,905 TSH 965 1,921 
8 3,901 3,282 1,730 3,066 3,354 1,740 1,584 2,043 
9 2,876 2,206 2078 2,493 2,474 749 1,181 1,290 
10 7,878 6,536 4,816 6,708 6,704 2,805 3,332 3,928 
ll 2,315 1,868 1,476 12971 1,973 1,151 1,139 1,344 
12 1,326 968 339 1,030 1,009 640 544 547 
13 2,262 Lovie) 1,393 1,734 1,786 1,069 840 1,069 
14 6,503 5,125 5,083 5,646 5,764 1,507 2,338 2,866 
15 5,706 4,905 4,048 5,458 3,995 2,467 2,922 3,428 
16 6,366 4,691 4,457 5, 327 5,618 2 235 2,375 2,715 
Uf 5,498 5,016 3,195 5,183 5,406 1,669 2,084 2 Al 
18 5,076 DEAN, 1,017 2,634 2,619 1,228 178 ies it 
19 5,590 4,899 3,612 4,873 4,801 2,611 3,013 3,241 
20 3,311 2,859 1,558 2,794 2,815 1,323 1,484 1,634 
21 2,696 2,064 1,931 1,934 2,148 1,382 1,165 1,379 
22 6, 868 5,963 5, 437 6,262 6, 299 2,664 3,005 | 38,218 
23 3,805 3, 236 2,404 3,333 3,340 748 17 60h en 2.068 
24 6,333 5,051 3,376 5,512 5,416 Oriel 2,328 | 2,604 
25 5, 284 3,697 2,683 4,730 5,143 1,503 2,364 | 2,544 
26 5,061 4,605 2,720 4,856 4,797 1,838 2,491 | 2,582 
27 2,737 2,178 2,093 2,550 2,478 eval (2g ies ee 12459 
28 4,671 3,811 ee 4,150 ny 2, 268 1s S080 ) 2 °2:855 
29 3,140 2,581 sere 2,607 2,611 Lee iasdest | 12182 
30 3,507 2,576 2,425 3,321 3,382 774 fous 1. 700 
31 2,076 1,607 570 12704 1,640 1,223 954 1,021 
32 6,489 5,796 3,061 5,818 5, 896 £207 3,063 3,066 
33 8,278 6,560 6,768 7,517 5,848 4,050 4,122 5,910 
34 2,631 2,221 1,673 2,302 2,284 1,006 1,358 1,823 
35 3,729 3,292 2257 3,563 3,554 1,057 1,628 1,768 
36 3,612 3,505 3,323 3,316 3,863 1,264 1,241 1,759 
a) 3,420 2 650 2,318 2,956 2,861 2,484 1,366 1,595 
38 4 634 3,639 3,242 3,926 3,935 2,438 1,619 2,254 
39 4,114 2,842 2,878 3,340 3,207 2,014 1,520 2,001 
40 9 528 8 ,068 7,085 7,842 7,642 3,737 3,515 4,272 
41 2,387 1,764 1,149 1,697 1728 g42 763 924 
42 334 201 179 189 189 92 102 120 
43 1,542 1,067 583 1,110 16252 678 587 760 
44 3,149 2,213 1,390 2,419 2,431 1,295 1,156- |) 1,354 
45 1,412 1,047 657 891 ie Og2 531 347 562 
46 3,811 2,364 1,765 2,747 2,931 1,051 1,194 1, 433 
47 599 447 279 462 484 309 185 | 286 
48 1,942 1,338 1,008 1,567 1,574 555 352 909 
49 1,493 1,035 893. 1,322 1,192 273 415 _ | 606 
50 1,417 926 1,206 991 957 437 478 | 423 
195,991 156,742 124,979 | 167,477 | 166,700 74,891 /° 80,918 | 96 ,173 
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| | 
f b Bos4 meee 
S A a aes 
Rural Schools oi 2 = ee eee 
os oi a | a os 
> eee eee ee ee Eg 
Sas] / + / be S | os 
<< rae] gq =) .= 
Ay =p’ b cine ae eel <a 
VEE) @. (hk tea an ae, er ER NR 2,095 2422 2,647 40 32 
24° Si at, PR Na A SO ae Nt gs PR aaa 3, 888 4,770 4,768 825 146 
BACRTICLOU a. acs. Ses LN ee eee 3,660 4,619 4,114 23 15 
ELE ATELY Ws pees SO eae aoa = a eesti es. 1,948 2,446 2,178 39 27 
ee MES eh, She en ee bre 1,986 22021 2,590 53 49 
ip LI :st cet ls Snr ae aie at are ai eee 3,439 4,000 3,900 443 7A a | 
PEE oN its es 4,682 4750 4,740 51 3 
BP TNA ie oor Gee et Pa ee see 3, 0382 Boa 2,580 25 33 
DRUIELRATTY (Mite PSE Ac 1,665 2,660 Braise 38 16 
RE EB Yes ae ie ee Et Den (pera 6,811 213 126 
PT CAACINAN hee wee ow ue cue Be as 1,644 Zee 2iSol 19 19 
Be UT GOD: Ae, ln ene es 580 739 536 68 30 
RSstadiOn. Serena. ve eRe et ee 1,392 220 1,941 eh 24 
NARA S 9 oer ni penn era ae 5,276 5,978 6, 066 466 98 
LE PELUDON Anal Le 8 cyte ies Leet 4,597 5 652 3,080 258 205 
TG SEVEN De Os ta cdi Len Panels hg Bal 4,405 5530 5,276 258 ‘bey 
U fal senso Cty cue ee gee nat eel 4,029 5 646 5,798 139 150 
PO GEOUATK Gi cictiue oat fimo nae, Ak Pea AOS 2,718 2,874 43 29 
19 Leeds and Grenville;.............. 3,788 4,691 4,650 64 52 
20 Lennox and Addington............. 2,442 2,985 2,393 54 31 
Pe ch plaais cea et ne ed 1,608 2,446 2,272 161 49 
So gMiid lesox. -Srebrnie. | ty ge et may 4,701 6,468 6,566 364 240 
ZEPONOTIONS ConA Uae lak Raeceaemer ea. pila 3,366 3,011 3,626 el 63 
24 Northumberland and Durham...... 4,074 4,420 5, 263 101 81 
DOU ELAILOS Grea). oh. eect Wee eae 4,395 5,284 5,284 65 78 
GT UE 0 GI RIN aU ay i) Sel AEN te 4,340 4,971 4,770 116 118 
Zils VEN 1 ONS ae era Oe eee 1,839 2,586 2,108 20 20) 
ACY i RR ae ee ti 3,475 4,395 4,756 142 182 
ear eter vOrguah, ian, See ee 2,435 2,340 2,145 39 24 
80 Prescott and Russell.............. 1,874 3,027 3,078 53 40 
SiR tince Wdward 0... 5.ccs.cee es esa] 960 1,570 960 53 al 
PELE WE Re dtc, «ais sete hoe Ree 6,240 6,446 6,524 42 48 
BEMISIUCS SO  ookaig.. oa) Soci eee Se 7,521 7,529 6, 460 165 128 
Bare Oren ia) cy vc ok Hate chee een 2,259 2,651 2 TAT 42 17 
BOOT a5 oo cure o@c cn ae 5, 9D 3,664 3,258 247 109 
AOU Od EE MS 9 RR 2,940 3,585 3,001 39 42 
En UG fa Poa) os LON Oe ea 1,831 2,994 2,998 93 52 
Beem MONA Spe need 3,209 4,489 4,208 150 151 
BOeeLCHTRREn eg yO oe ad ase 2,285 3,811 3,485 182 122 
CNL Bi Geo, ne ae ON een eta 7,096 9 226 9,816 115 96 
BPN ee is ce Gon hair ah oe ea es 1,434 21a} 1,873 77 40 
Pee eco et, ben we ae 251 316 Bo rr Seer Vine oot 
Pee MERELY, 20 bok cee w dali g lhe. 965 1,393 587 8 137 
eT a eet ee haa 1, 754 2,179 2,002 Yd 44 
OSS OD age eRe sex ie 809 746 650 28 8 
Pee MSO cea. a ead. wich 1,973 a 2ae 3,417 63 58 
Rip ITO V ER bs 5. vss es 6S Powe be 327 468 306 12 15 
Binreen UN en, eo, LS dot ce 1,030 1,317 1,290 14 14 
eee MAMIE Fe fe ee ten eta fal 876 1,188 1,141 8 4 
RUDUOr ee Cte elec cis? ys 873 1L,als 1,218 47 30 
OTT City ie eee Se a a 143,166 176,917 167 , 804 5, 239 3,484 
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Se Beets a oe 8 
See | acl a | & 
=I + 4 | Oo Soe NM A “65 
eee ie | ef ME Ie 
bs & ede cnr) ca tee lige to Else 
= x & ra iso a an, » cS 
u D ae) q | pA | es 8 oo = vl aq 
ir =| = ae as a4 gs S| a3 oy =} oe 
a 3 = taal PS SOC AS) lay ee =I) Sh eee 
| (en) | 
< 5} _ Ey Fy | eb} oO ica oO < = en 
1 31 29 8 | Su eee er ley ce. eee Pipe ay F210) BR... 
oy ads 106 a Beiveketeer: Balance Hb eae pUae ts Wek 
3 15 11S conde sc NES ce eR i baa Ce ks See Poort 
4 27 27 OR ee clea ctl: she pase LAA 2 pe ee SAS 
5 48 46 20 OE eile op rena Ae 35 | 26| 263| 91/| 74 
6 134 | 134 Ae «56, ORY eda NEN, Cites Se iene Semana 114 | 511} 1,608 |1,006 | 64 
7 3 Balen l ae oS, TOA Reale Titian e 4M yi” oe aah 
8 30 24 10 BE eRP tein ieee Statice: Pe eee hy Ati le 
9 13 9 11 Sobel ae” sd pee 49) 117 
1 Wilts 93 61 10 | Bare ave eats dba Cet Gnl a! 230 at ss. b 
it 19 16 14 ROS re 2a ee) a (aces: S17 cre thee 
12 28 DIS | coal a ER oa a a ee 
13 22 Bil Deere nS ital eeeeee Tice al een sags N ig ew 
14 83 43 14 Diag Oe eee es ena L339 4 17°) - 261 | 268 |) 60 
1597) 2204 182 46 eer Se eek ue s4/ 61| 156| 103| 14 
160162 157 14 4 21a came apie 130 | 41 | 1,040 1,021 | 98 
Ties) 150 124 16 DOGn eee ee ieee Sah bed Bs peep eso OG... 
18 26 24 5 sk: 3p eek en ee Cee Greet Teg anal Ee 
19 53 51 30 (es ester ae ae Dae ca oateyl las | 
20 34 29 1S ks Bae) Oe te eree moe Cet So op ee 
21 50 35 13 eee teri ere cl ee, Farpane 16) 303°) .16.|) 20 
Doe ah 237 206 24 Fill Rona eee el ee | 154) 198 | 1,483 |1,615 | 260 
23 63 41 6 Ge Ae en eae P28 | 21) 271) 176 | 36 
24 69 63 22 cS ase es eee ne ee 19] 15) 144} 202 we 
25 77 68 Fy ho Sadik cine ce ese ma ee 49 | 45 40 | 39 |. 
oe aes 96 17 Leer ee om ta 79. | e284’ |.. 115 |. 
27 20 21 10 Peet tecucbtoatechl a. 6 7 See eee 
28 orc, 120 123 79 Beet iran | dose, RGA cued Cee aaa oe 
29 22 20 el ge hil ees eet eel ge anf Ea no Peas 
30 33 27 4 7 oe elke) ate secre neat pee 25 | 12) 144] 387) 7 
31 41 25 10 pee ae rhe. Sete ia laps tel (50 |... 
32 45 45 Ths ts 100 Sas a Sa Ue Ia 12) 12| (64 |....../..0. 
33-126 122 57 6 STi eA tet DROS 73| 57| 318) 94} 44 
34 15 TS | cae coh ete ee ae ee ae ee 5 4) 118 | 95 |... 
35 93 it Queers Saniee mere wet a a 25| 59 69; ll; 9 
36 39 35 16 ihe ey ete te ei eee 228 805 | | 4 
37 52 41 eae hore hte eegee oe 98 | 18 35 82 o 
38 «129 85 74 Fi Largs eharie Ee a eae 39 | 28 | 199 | 12 |. 36 
BOues 102 118 78 CV eg et Ge ae ee TOs ats | 473 ae. 
40 95 95 21 2 Dae tiie ie.) S71 en ST aera iss 
41 40 40 Ulnh nba cimstee Ne ues Se seileos i 23 3 Binh eb. b.-22 
3 = ie ih Pas i Use bate ek tile ie [: Pes 33] 13 
44 43 34 6 fleece 2 Sot ee egeee eines 177 | 2 
45 8 7 2 2 GS ib) ees ee Bilneeas 28 | 81 
46 56 53 7 2 Dare Mees ere, 32 26 | Ota 
47 15 [eee tein Boe DoeaP Rate el oir ab £8 oo: 6 2 fee aefeee 
48 13 13 op 1 OT tales aan hl bce eeaed ape ee Per cess 
Tl eens | 1s 
49 4 4 Bal eoee ge oar eee eee 4 
50 30 30 11 be amie ee te ae Niece & oA 11 ieee eae 
3,098 | 2,680 g3g | 250 | 4,288 9 | 16 '1,499 /1,080 |10,726 6,745 ) 862 
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Reading 
itie , | wd | 
C ties , E | E E 
Fa) ee eee ae 
Ay a N oO 
Peete. ce Gr ee es ee ee es 502 284 340 264 
BRUT Toso oh Gaia Awe Oka ee 348 | 362 | 561 459 
Ps eePOOL ot bc oe cose ies ewe te i ate 1,175 | 562 125 ee 
ACA tLe, Ssh ok ik ra ie ee 388 | 302 | 360 | 293 
Bet Ott WV EUATN oO. os Re we Bebe eee 621 | 244 | 344 | 390 
Ore De ee tet! Ses cette hoe ncgvote 425 | 238 | 809 sale 
PF ORLONLLGOM Ges He. ea ok RS Serene mre 2,411 | 1,736 | 2,429 | 2,468 
ol 3 10) | Re eee eae aE err 600 390 — 339 - 640 
TIIMIOW as tire she hae lh Sia te wines 1,248 883 1,681 | 1.823 
Tie vdod ya Halls sec coe Loess eee eae 391 225 | 282 249 | 
Peta Wace ocre ae ae a eee 1,749 1,065 1,590 | 1,469 
) pidip atvih cis S[siwolited | Cele See) ia Meme te wena 668 378 | 475 474 
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lil. TABLE C—TEACHERS, SALARIES, 

Teachers Salaries 
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Ii. TABLE C—TEACHERS, SALARIES 
Salaries—Continued 
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Ill. TABLE C—TEACHERS, SALARIES, 
Experience 
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SAUNAS s ee | 76 7 ie sal: Does 171 a 16 95 319 
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*In addition, there were set out 48 shrubs, 22,105 plants, and 12,600 bulbs. 
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ISOreLs ike eee we 8,395 89) 22,933 19 30,500 55| 77,824 06 139 ,654 59 
DLUBVUCG acco tees ok cae ae sete 17,288 98 53,949 79 41,383 13 75,448 79 188,070 69 
Pl Gio inad 2) 1 Fae ogee oe se aU 9,725 54, 36,916 77| 30,426 98! 42,563 20) 119,632 49 
AP OY TN ose sck aise Osiate esos 10,489 86} 27,441 00| 20,749 05! 28,461 88] 87,141 79 
PIU AS ate leech sc fate vnnin ita 8,908 75, 24,999 389; 21,422 338) 15,467 46) 70,797 93 
RAL OT Regt Thee Oph, eae cee Sm eae Paley Sr Pe | 11,741.11) - 35,961 59) 34,223°64| 73,943°28) 155,869 aa 
7, WSSEX so eee eee eee ee veees}| 11,180 3/! ~36,079°06)  936,907-78).-  b2, 2474 7 pee eeu ae 
Wa lOPOUTENAG <u ack ce lek cine Bot 14,886 04 35,909 49 17,996 75) 33,842 76) 102,635 04 
OslON GA TEV wh ae bce Secs nse ete 4,610 08 23,572 70 13,805 19 17,546 55 =—_-59,534 52 
bye Grey ss & tency se oe oma tiee | 19,437 32) 69,199 34) 59,387 54) 82,700 89) 230,725 09 
74 Paladin and vec ar eee eae 7,421 67 24,000 82 19,766 80 37,647 59 88,836 88 
1? Ea burton take re ee Ol ae $43 10) 18,540 58} 11,611 25) 35,606 77 
1S Seaton ot. vores ate es | 5,599 66| 18,116 50 11,782 81). 30;995-34))9 66,444 a1 
14 Hastings y seo. cee ee erie e 7 Oat a ormLO 41,178 34| 82,212 46) 195,463 48 
LRELUTON: So hes ket ets ete nee 18,067 04, = 60,788 16) 52,706 38 86,013 85 217,574 93 
LG FICO Gatos cartes i teeio ee | 15,294 17, = 42,322 58) 438,573 14, 89,518 56) 190,708 45 
ey pein DLO aerasttets once eee 17,252 74, 58,3881 79} 48,696 65) 58,291 63) 177,572 81 
LS thamark’:.; pws pests sos aes Pe stat Wy ae say poeta | is 13,523 76, 25,697 88 88,875 76 
19 Leeds and Grenville........ 15,225 48| 69,794 90| 35,036 37| 78,338 00| 198,394 75 
20 Lennox and Addington ...... 7498206). ; -84157-07 14,676 60 40,462 43 96,878 16 
PASCO ites Seer ae seed 7,212 92; 20,419 33} 25,939 54; 65,948 49) 119,520 28 
JEM CBSOX a2) sca ce tics oe eh | 21,360 87, 61,780 19} 61,447 58) 88,058 02) 232,641 66 
2a Noriolk : 72th ein se taut seat 9,313 40, 31,928 36; 28,3861 72) 58,479 24; 128,082 72 
24 Northumberland & Durham. 47 971 08) 64,638 25 46,728 81 60,945 80 190,283 94 
PO GATIO. oo aa acter oie nee | 11,668 38} 37,844 30} 31,428 15} 50,817 65| 181,758 48 
URN REO DOM gx. 23 sherdrate sweat ete Oper 13,588 93) 37,319 22) 41,788 16) 103,919 47| 196,615 78 
PIMC oe 2s bore eee eee 8,784 83) 22,725 00} 20,985 08) 34,610 29) 87,105 20 
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43 Manitoulin ................| 17,902 64) 13,404 57) 25,423 55) 28,956 73] 85,687 49 
PUB KOM ges 6 hoa ca wae boat 11,883 89} 18,459 30; 15,280 63) 24,742 50) 65,366 32 
AD INIVDISGHIOS fs vere s Gare v6 os Pa Py WU RO 2,649 10} 138,694 62) 8,009 67; 381,063 25 
£6 Vay VOU yew nes ss Skcel 12,5385 15) 11,589 79! 27,613 86 24,489 74) 76,228 54 
TSUN SARIN OL srtc saat a'ec o's 3,618 32 4,064 97 9,296 15 11,089 96; 28,069 40 
AS RUdbNENe eee eee ees 9,210 95 3,274 32} 20,384 22) 13,033 12) 45,902 61 
40. “Pimiiskeinsie:. yeas aes os | 7,374 18 9 343 00 13 ,945 54 13,768 84 44,431 56 
bO Thunder Bay. 6te...% vies oes | 6,397 58 2,119 21; 22,750 45) 15,020 54) 46,287 78 
OTRAS too aie eles 5 a3 ‘571,942 681,563,810 751,453,003 30/2,368 ,273 24/5 ,957 ,029 97 
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SCHOOLS—Continued © 
STATEMENT 
Expenditure 
2 eae fe 
5 Bias Son EEE: 
eS Zw gS 55 3893 esas a 
25 Sate Baas Ses a O29 8 9 
ais rece eSQo a2 sone I 
i QoS qa. 4 eore a Plu 
Sh eons 2 aAHS aaa “5538 aE 
a Re @ 8a ease Bye ei a 
Sle. Sees of $C. Se G | $2 @. 
1 42,374 77 47,501 92 1,136 48 | 13,805 71 | 104,818 88| 34,885 76 
2 89,378 75 7,425 88 2,946 97 | 22,604 78 | 122,356 38| 65,714 31 
3 61,209 50 12,792 54 937 28 | 15,161 03 90,100 85 | 29°532 14 
5 47,705 63 1,865 29 24496 10,692 31 60,508 19 | 26,633 60 
5 45,173 72 3,034 48 609 01 8,180 84] 56,947.55 | 18,850 38 
6 61,117 00 2ielis 19 2,658 66 19,520 70 | 104,471 55 | 51,397 97 
7 64,819 48 13,524 62 62114 17,323 53 96,288 77 | 41,031 94 
8 54,351 07 4,322 80 608 O07 | 11,675 64 | 70,957 58 31,677 46 
9 34,462 55 7,565 61 628 69 5,127 41 47,784 26} 11,750 26 
10 116 ,302 75 20,800 69 1,619 50| 31,225 80 | 169,948 74| 60,776 35 
11 40,013 15 2,905 42 440 59 | 9,179 90 52,589 06 36,297 82 
12 19,214 76 3,969 23 258 51 3,647 90 27,090 40 8,516 37 
13 30,715 51 3,986 60 451 72 | 5,859 81| 41,013 64| 25,430 67 
14 89,587 01 | 19,156 04 1,601 90; 19,169 75 | 129,514 70] 65,948 78 
15 102,336 47 20,854 74 2,974 77 | 38 ,459 72 164,625 70. 52,949 23 
16 76,846 28 15,040 20 1,027 36 | 20,3828 28 | 112,742 07 77,966 38 
17 91,841 22 12,895 46 1,398 46 — 23,334 17 129,469 31 | 48,103 50 
18 48 ,698 99 2,419 40 951 20 | 9,008 47 61,078 06 22,797 70 
19 98,941 27 24 298 74 1,028 13 | 18,226 53 | 142,489 67 | 55,905 08 
20 44 437 50 13,739 48 445 70 | 11,869 45 70 ,492 138 26,3886 08 
21 37,991 34 15,658 75 | 1,184 56 | 27,780 62 82,615 27 36,905 01 
22 109,045 85 18,511 33 2,422 90 | 26,778 21 | 156,757 79 | 75,883 87 
23 52,986 42 10,072 SL 786 65 | 10,733 93 74,579 81 | 538,502 91 
24 104,974 36 8,230 73 1,750 50 — 20,268 59 135,223 98 | 55,059 96 
25 64,970 24 17,208 72 1,307 94 | 17,491 838 100,978 73 | 380,779 75 
26 68,706 70 26,150 48 2,681 17 23,921 62; 121,409 97 | 75,205 81 
Af 44,060 48 2,808 42 299 33 13,664 35 60,832 58 | 26,272 62 
28 64,679 14 7,008 67 + 2,042 40 17,7380 51 91,813 72 39,774 88 
29 46 ,267 42 4,504 73 823 52 | 7,274 65 58,870 82 | 24,4838 36 
30 39,849 93 3,775 98 250 89 | 8,151 27 52,028 07 18 856 65 
31 34,019 67 2,332 26 | 235 19 | 6,227 40 42,814 52 | 18,810 09 
32 62,755 57 ircos lo 1,595 89 15,552 60 Silas 36 ,092 98 
33 115,413 98 12,993 00 1,269 12 | 30,686 77 160 ,862 82 80,695 61 
34 37,598 10 2,968 52 644 63 | 9,092 31 50,803 56 9 804 26 
35 55,475 08 EeeO0a 12. | 844 82 | 12,737 24 80,060 86 | 24,188 92 
36 55,724 41 6,519 02 | 853 74 | 14,3822 47 77,419 64 | 67,0385 06 
37 44 560 44 _— 10,600 83 | T3L 79 GEL ORZo 65,063 31 | 85,881 06 
38 80,427 90 5,796 94 | 1,284 72 | 20,238 96 107,748 52 65,216 38 
39 50,425 75 15,247 54 1,786 40 | 13,100 68 80,560 37 52,974 87 
40) 112,429 86 SS TAUYA ere 2,092 12 | 37,789 10 205,932 95 | 108,661 16 
A] 29 ,566 66 Bb LOZ 752 593 24 | 97478 42") 44,440 84 | 10,155 51 
42 5,579 69 367 41 Zoho 1,714 64 7,899 11 1,174, 68 
43 49 ,836 92 Pci ile Lev 845 76 10,586 71 69,047 01; 16,640 48 
44 31,222 73 5,828 71 458 78 | 9,009 58 | 52,519 80 | 12,846 52 
45 18,443 48 3,755 89 | 368 04 4,879 24 27 ,446 65 3,616 60 
46 44,679 74 4,947 24 | 900 83 | 11,441 94 61,969 75 | 14,258 79 
7 14,465 65 6,239 41 226 00 3,345 58 24,276 64 | 3,792 76 
48 25,290 20 5,184 19 TIO 26 5,893 25 37,093 86 8,808 75 
49 22,496 24 6,049 61 572 09 11,305 99 40 ,423 93 4,007 63 
50 19,219 17 12 ,528 99 833 74 7,238 20 59,820 10 | 6,467 68 
2,808,189 90 | 559,596 39 53,234 20 | 731,658 14 | 4,152,678 63 1,804,351 34 
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V. TABLE E—FINANCIAL 
Receipts 
/ NM 
D = 5 | 2.8 
Bs 34 2 & | es 

Cities i ic 238, | 3c ~p 

eo 222 ~~ O | Hog BZ 

ad Ode So te eae ore 

4 8 gon yess Pe — 

| Be See Sees | S532 

Fic S oS CNM py 1 2 Q 
ae? er ene : eet | i ee. Se 
FeBGMe VIE ent ee oes eee, eee on 008 27 ,930 27 | 76,812 88 106 ,021 15 
PoRESO RTs aoe eee ae measles eer a I RATA ez, 70,668 07 1,093 42 (0,415 12 
PPE ATLL US) tts sels aah oe ole asta as 3,472 538 | 101,034 59 | 6,929 19 | 111,436 31 
Bera oe ees sa esis wee eas et 2,149 80 39,818 62 | 2,25) 8) 44 224 oe 
SRE OLD CLigt se feet ass oe at oO lad Gan 84,673 52 | 1,791.51 89 ,726 80 
RPE TE LDL crereteis siotans tr bs op he ere ea 3 ;U20' 2a 56,364 O01 224 03 60,514 26 
aE LANILL VAISS Spee asc ere a No ol a ae Oe 13,860 86 | 400,662 24 | 99,781 02 | 514.304 12 
opel SERN HAG 10] Tank GO pape oy gto aR Pe 3,004 81 74,803 55 4,191 04 | 82,529 40 
OREO WUO Tis fe ote ko © clon s ie © stohecets a0 10,441 42 | 191,341 68 39,253 15. | 241 ,036 80 
LUGNIAeR TAs aise. hice se tee aes 1,034 00 | 36 ,000 00 101 36 37,135 36 
RISO CA We Sern ee ict oho ke aa 9,782 60 | 314,047 91 20 3806 19 | 344,136 70 
12s Peter borollgiie «choco - lees pos ecose 5,000 OL 57,200 00 41 5246 58 103,802 39 
IS SE Or ieAT GNU eee not oe ee ee red 1,209 86 | 76,900 00 | 10,548 20 88 658 06 
PO StCaLuarines.. Aen sawn sere ses 1,524 48 3 TooT OU nl 24,716 68 59,993 75 
LS to Ge HOMAS Te oceatenredceos eee 2,381 00 | 46,500 00 5,997 10 54,878 10 
LG Saal Ste Mare... so. 250 53 1 ele 719.50 29 ,669 93 60,258 08 91,707 51 
EUS WAL LOL Gs sire ee ceie eta 'ece 1 tints eke 4,521 09 58,200 00 599 82 | 63,320 91 
TSS Tovohito: 22sec ace ce ohio ween Dl pUos Oat he Oroni2 381,737 55 | 3,014,318 42 
TORW IDGSOLS fccscnces kee oon oe 1,763 50 119,952 59 1 974 525) 123,690 61 
DOMWoedstock: san oer, ee ie 1,438 00 27 ,000 00 1,712 018) 30,150 01 
RotalS ee Oa ee eset aoe 132,338 22) 4,421,191 64 781,530 78 | 5,335,060 64 

Towns 

PEVIEXANGAT IAL oc, cc ee ee Meee 35 00 1,543 99 | 852 48 2, 431-45 
ZEATESTOD fc em ates wes anime 176 00 2,759 00 | 1,015 86 | 3,950 86 
DEA TIIONEG f Sizes evade eee othe 260 50 4,117 05 818 40 5,195 95 
AAAI UOTS OUTS ei. oe pee cee 271 00 8,700 00 359 00 | 4,330 00 
EAE DIMOT (00,0, 2 aes oc ae aegis 352 50 6,468 87 1,190°73 8,012 10 
SS POT cue heen eee ape a eel 253 00 3,600 00 149 36 | 4,002 36 
PRN VAUNO esto ten chat Se ateet se eee 333 00 6,445 00 131 18 6,909 18 
BD RLIIOA ARS Coes <tc Geek coon 747 48 16,667 70 | 295 93 | 17,411 106 
De blenielm sta eet aaeou ce ele. 185 00 | 3,975 00 | 943 06 | 5,103 06 
DUST HL YOr sce cohee soa ee 295 40 13 ya A Or 124i 2,634 33 
RESTING LUM, co acer hie Sc sie Ree 237 00 | 287 88 258 99 | 783 87 
LEO UNVe lh cats Sek eres pete 82 00 968 16 | 127-264 Lei 42 
VS BDOMMMADV ULE! risen sry cetoiee 347 50 | 6,350 00 | 432 38 | 7,129 88 
PeeaTaACe NTU sy. rhe s tinea 743 50 7,600 76 530 57 8,874 85 
POET DLOO tts ee ae ee ee 431 00 | 7,500 10 | 554 68 | 8,485 78 
PGASTOORVALIC (oi POCe oon mentee gs 1,867 75 19,500 00 61 59 21,429 34 
MOEITEUNG NINOS). Cron ts ota acre ki 336 75 — 1,435 5/ 154 95 Li O2eTe27 
Petree DAY, 62 eastern oem ee ee 303 38 | 1,900 00 505 90 | 2,709 28 
by eamnone liford., .« oeeex sess eee cel 398 50 6,988 00 259 47 7,645 97 
PUICaMietOn PIAGb. 2.4%. vex ac hector 480 50 | 6,876 00 | 412 79 | 7.769 29 
EC MEEIE Noose Jute GER ck eRe 208-25. | 3,835 20 938 62 | 4,977 07 
PEPE arene a LR ee oe aes eee | 853 00 | ee 1M ore 413 82 | 6,467 99 
Se UT Th a I, Ae eae tad 2A! | 782 00 | 12,746 00 | 4,484 39 18,012 89 
CANE SL hg nn a SRE, Ot 555 79 | 8,200 00 529 98 9,285 77 
BO TALICMOUMC) 5s wie Stas hee aikae Cae an 441 25 | 4,373 00 1,169 62 5,983 87 
Bee LR WOOLL ico crc hth tes Sn de ce omewen 900 75 | 16,273 00. 20,900 95 38,074 70 
SUMO SPL (oe o.oo on ocak shee ee 595 50 | 12,484 95 6,617 65 19,698 10 
PMT EME. Lek pig the Gigtee ga Cele ne 990 00 | 9,558 06 — 1,294 41 11,842 47 
BUS UEOOLOO UN or coe cas cofkcs be Peal 280 25 | 5,591 80 | co Lk 5,895 16 
SUED a CTT FT Si ae aL 215 50 | 4,743 02 | 572.13 5,530 65 
31 Dryden aie OU 2,042 00 ' 824 93 8,540 43 
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SCHOOLS—Continued 
STATEMENT—Continued 


Expenditure | 
; iv) 
| =" n 1 na 
3 Ss 42 i ee 
F aa Ag oNS One =r 
23 ge, | gegae se 53 Bae |e 
a so ® eo shu af Nee Oum.S S | 3 
a foe S805 44 | hag 2 —aoae | 4 
S15 Be Bas 2a 8 aa a Ses < 
a mc is oa ease pee A Rs 
$C. eee re Soro. Cone aa 
1 15,407 82 79,214 19 1,474 62 7,091 60 103,188 23 9 $39 93 
2 31,870 00 30,585 46 1,569 38 7,687 06 71,711 85 | 1,763 86 
3 43,376 33 45,084 59 2,936 99 19,243 89 | 110,591 80 84d 51 
4 20,887 00 15,684 86 1,069 13 6,583 28 UO DOA 
5 390,208 14| 31,291 12 3,330 20| 14,912 61) 88,742 07 984 73 
6 27 ,322 84 18,201 04 279 32 14,711 06 NUP STE On re Reale 
a 170,732 05 | 215,611 24 10,093 17 62,501 54. | 458,938 00 | 55,366 12 
8 34,514 54 33,488 05 553 59 13,973 22 GeO ene te 
29 123,487 00 60,282 25 4,016 58 52,987 24 | 240,723 07 | 313 73 
10 16,006 00 11,905 22 392 29 8,445 88 36,749 39 | 385 97 
il 181,049 15 63,204 95 20,262 02 70,661 95 | 335,178 07 | —-8, 958 63 
12 39,443 56 51,062 96 3,886 96 9,408 91} 103,802 39 |..... ae 
13 25,570 58 51,331 87 2,748 73 9,006 93 SIGS RUG ln based ones 
4 20,467 53 25,477 38 433 38 10,060 53 56,438 82 8,554 98 
15 34,368 32 4,237 42 ORsG eater 18;408'52 9 64678101 ead 0. se 
16 21,493 05 54,983 96 1,109 22 8,951 21 86,537 44 5,170 07 
a7 26,472 87 23,011 63 1,404 39 10,651 29 61,540 18 1,780 73 
18 975.721 26 | 774,085 01 20,635 24 | 515,476 60 | 2,285,868 11 | 728,450 31 
19 36,841 67 42,748 52 B01 25 12.662 14} 92,753 58 | 30,937 03 
20 16,325 25 4,895 87 2,052 54 OESTGr an aheee a0 150 01! lene as... 
1,900,564 91 | 1,636,287 59 81,612 79 | 875,251 81 | 4,493,717 10 | 841,343 54 
1 970 00 BIOMION Sore. wie 344 34 1,564 07 867 40 
2 2,460 00 PSSALU LI eee ears 980 95 3,629 65 321 21 
3 AY ENO) | Su de nanan cores eee ee 1,396 41 5,029 00 166 95 
4 2,845 00 TORT Concrete ee 1,055 35 4,157 08 172 92 
5 5,860 00 95 74 59 95 1,431 62 7,447 31 564 79 
6 Bea OG era he meee: 12 25 649 78 3,971 03 31 33 
fi SLUM) | aa Ae aoe aaa ere re 1,385 98 6,595 98 313 20 
8 12,866 63 220 80 601 13 3,874 68 17,563 24 147 82 
9 3,032 50 LS (ols eee ears 1,410 37 4,867 89 235 17 
10 1,500 00 132 23 124 35 877 75 DU Goda ei... 
1 EEO (No = a pecan ee 87 50 687 50 96 37 
12 UNO) acs ee 72 00 160 15 1,162 77 14 65 
13 4,804 24 123 08 148 95 2,053 61 ToD 88a ees has dy 
14 5,813 50 408 48 207 63 2,431 86 8,861 47 13 36 
15 Hs (foie Bois SS es ee 2,413 02 8,201 28 284 50 
16 15,023 99 420 00 260 04 5,447 74 Bil 17 | 277 BT 
17 1,410 00 80 00 40 00 328 91 1,858 91 68 36 
18 1,374 50 238 93 7 70 706 01 2,327 14 382 14 
19 5,654 61 458 00 151 59 1,357 91 7,622 11 23 86 
20 5,664 24 61 27 2 70 1,998 21 7,726 42 42 87 
21 3,750 00 100 00 2250 | 1,056 03 4,928 53 48 54 
22 4,807 00 277 64 120 15 1,263 20 G ie moo Ke eel ett 
23 10,399 55 1,372 41 897 77 4,314 45 16,984 18 1,028 21 
24 Est bod canary eee 150 30 1,818 13 8.472 68 | 813 09 
25 1,768 13 BeOS Una cuir 21000 | 5,186 18 | 797 69 
26 14,402 43 16,359 42 211 93 TL OUAC Zee OTE ITU trees sans hs > 
27 4,641 46 ROL see Ochaen crease eee. 1,825 02 11,479 68 8,218 42 
28 S2Gye (1A Sea me ei 2,505 41 Re BOUT Me tess Sutenees 
29 4932 70 240 39 35 Bl 572 78 5,781 38 113 78 
30 2,880 67 878 42 21 00 1,458 26 5,238 B5 292 30 
31 2,228 75 611 05 32 98 603 83 3,476 61 63 82 
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Receipts 
iv) | 
» do mn ‘a 

Towns—Continued S aeq a3 5 Weec oe ou 

bisueeate An a sae he i oe A 

So) laa ee ina) ots, rjo°o 

mn a 2Zao BS a oqo et On, 

a S asa wads Sa 4 

— e526 | Sees | S832 

SI S) on | py 2 Q 
year $* 6. > c..| $a 
BNC MUL AS wince ewe Ree cade ed! 528 00 8,100 00 601 79 | 9,229 79 
OOM MMNVILE RS wat cee ce shinee Sal 386 00 6,048 57 | Lt 105 6,445 67 
PP PUULIRAM oe acrare chee sts s c iee oN 500 00 2,994 26 1,237 18 | 4,731 44 
Doe me GNA DR aie fais << oles cere 829 50 | 2,824 87 411 44 | 4,065 81 
OORUSSER  fooicecian toh a a's ois wine weed 203 50 | 4,326 84 609 69 5,140 03 
PIN OTES bie erent sce los Gist ae nies 204 00 8,300 00 2,122 65 10,626 65 
OO BL Obs LANCES ta ese see ee seems 393 50 | 3,584 65 933 26 4,911 41 
Bo perme cei makect. cathe etd creates 1,317 85 | 25,000 00 122 05 26,439 90 
AO AMANO UE eohscres catlele ae ecco 485 75 10,108 57 75 99 10,670 31 
BLE GoderiGlivven var co. c's orc nace 624 75 10,416 07 95 11,041 7 
PAMTOTET DAY eke pee Aas a4 eae 784 85 1,971 98 262 81 3,019 64 
MO VAVORMUIST icce the wake Oe hoe erie 602 50 5,018 00 188 21 5,808 71 
GA Halley puryc : cece cae eee | 662 00 8,696 00 552 64 9,110 64 
5 HANGVET aes. sat tec c oc ieer nian 319 50 6,320 54 1,063 13 7,703 i 
EGO Harristolins <cee we cack eae 213 50 2,869 92 763 13 | 3,846 55 
AT AHawKkesDilry 7 penis cutee aces 79 50 3,991 38 33421 75 | 7,492 68 
45 “Hes pelernics: ays ce ee se eee 626 71 i002 20 1,087 18 9,266 14 
a9 “Huntsville. s-75 eae ce ee 601 50 4,393 66 1504257 6,037 Ta 
DO SINPETSOLR ee Gist aa ia rn 1,035 68 10,525 36 845 82 12,406 86 
DL OK Carney & cc co asieae sc ecb eee 247 50 682 02 Boo On 1,264 59 
Da. KeCWALI .e at eee el AT7 75 5, 136 16 93 00 | 6,306 91 
Hea KOnorass soe euTe a ce eee ie 1,054 50 16,500 00 325 68 17,880 18 
4 WDCArC ne #2 pe tate, et eee, eee Boe DU Dal 05 431 69 5,905 28 
So« Kinesyillesi 2s Sere. 4s ome 469 39 5,069 74 283 24 5,822 3a 
HOw LA HTOTMes ens wee eee 31642 2,366 78 216 09 | 2,898 99 
0) PLIOGIN ITA tOlie. ie os ole et eae 337 50 6,071 11 2 99 6,711 60 
DS NGSAY. Mc eee ee oe ee eet 804 00 | 16,266 01 7,810 49 | 24,880 50 
HO RLISTOWE ete. cc cee aster oa tees 354 93 5,041 00 19 00 | 5,414 93 
SUsiiitie Current)... oe ao cee 389 25 2,333 60 397 79 3,120 64 
Glee Massey’ (cit ey sc ook eee 350° 1D 2,589 41 203 17 3,146 33 
Gos Matheson on.cti ces oot 236 50 1,988 60 280 43 2,505 5a 
Go Mai SWS te cee ce sees ie ee 230 00 1,000 00 | Doon 1,766 77 
OeiMeatlird . x.) eee eee eee 408 00 8,200 00 | I 7 8,609 75 
Goa Midiand 90. 57.0, te oclakve tee ees 649 00 2b, 40i-os 2 pan ve | 28 ,629 OL 
OGe MIN «25 coe vasa eee eel 201 50 3,200 01 973 42 4,374 98 
Oremitchel) cis ae 5..G vee oe ee 287 00 4,198 00 185 20 4,670 20 
OSs Mount. Forests... es «10s oe ee 247 00 3,900 00 536 81 4,683 81 
GOTNADATCE: cn. oo aces eatin nee 905 00 | 8,350 00 | 68 76 | 9,323 76 
WO New Liskeard’ <: 2 si...0 cue) 583 00 7,145 64 | 348 67 | 8,077 31 
MISNOWINATKEI:, ots fon ccs teens 404 50 6,000 00 757 56 | 7,162 06 
TAINS ANA: Be fas Re otic ee ee ae | 206 50 2 fOL 28 393 29 | 3,351 
POPNOYEN Daye ok. ck Sen ae ee | 38,375 60 23,006 44 34,775 54 | 61,157 5a 
MAM ANY lems sche sa oes er 284 50 5,050 71 776 55. | 6,111 7@ 
PO CITONGOV TLC 165 ots. os fate oe 410 00 | 7,136 42 581 70 | 8,128 12 
COLE IA oe rns sates ahs beeen ier eet 5d) 18,200 00 15,105 74 | 34,524 24 
PIAOGHAWA,\ 5 2% tes oe slo ate er 785 25 | 14,388 00 840 73 | 16,013 98 
Thelen PONG usw ees ye eee i beat a are 53,877 75 | 606 02. 56,195 55 
por don ETS LON ms ooo. vas ee eee | 246 50 4,259 238 | 90 79 | 4,596 52 
“UNG Se ob: Sine Opa, Rae Pare Pe fe | 512 89 | 8,889 00 649 24 | 10,051 138 
Be ay CIE 5c he's ae tole ai sharia 15250" | 2,317 00 | 180 16 | 2,649 66 
ee EE OTL asc Siciaee sia 869 50 14,263 24 1 fb7 403 16,890 14 
Boar eiipTone? oh ee. ak alee 464 00 10,499 13 1,236 73 | 12,199 86 
84*Penetanguishene .............. 450 00 8,750 18 | 4.0223) 4 13,222 49 
rs | gg i, | Reng is a len ee Pees ee 811 50 6,680 18 | 78 09 | 7,569 77 


* Including Protestant Separate School. 
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een nee em ee 
SCHOOLS—Continued 
STATEMENT—Continued 

Expenditure 
E 2 | ee 
Z| oo 1 ” ; pas = | 
D = ans | ile Steeles 
23 Boe ee ees goa 8 Bed g i 
ak 3 HAL 8B SB sod OL.2S . 
3 gee |SRAtEs) gage | S85 : 
ah Boe a SsHaS has Saka E 
$ Cc $ ¢. $ ec. $" <e. $ ¢ EN te. 
32 6,246 15 632 33 37 50 | Deis 78" 9,098 76 131 03 
33 5,095 00 384 47 50 00. 803 14 | 6,332 61 113 06 
34 2,891 50 30 10 106 70 1,703 14 AG ET) ain a seen 
35 1,827 91 656 37 101 62 1,479 91 HeGS USI eee 
36 DORAN Ie ee ai eiias | 10 25 Q11 35 | 4,305 85 834 18 
37 2,808 00 6,162 37 134 75 1,074 58 10,179 70 446 95 
38 2,405 48 SUP DOMME sb neeeal 907 90 3,393 88 1.517 53 
39 19,752 33 PTO Uhre e Meio, Ue 5,445 08 25,407 46 1,032 44 
40 7,450 85 323 75 63 71 | 2,252 73 10,091 04 579 27 
41 7.896 52 544 60 178 54 | De alin re well? (AIG ha ate ee vs 
42 PIONS UM tee en res Ae eS ca 496 15 2,666 65 352 99 
43 3,985 91 RAT oe eae eone oe ee | 1,268 44 5.738 70 “0 O1 
44 7,210 00 Sli ie ea oe. 2,548 60 9,790 37 | 120 27 
45 OSIM eee meats cs athe, 2,630 51 6,612 06 1,091 11 
46 3,011 00 | 276 40 SOPs 526 83 | elas ay svg ee eee 
47 LAH Gs eo eae a 23 12 241 46 2.10699 5,385 64 
48 6177-16 327 96 148.75 1,665 04 | 8.313 91 952 23 
49 4,045 00 78 56 5 45 1,437 28 5,566 29 471 44 
50 GEOAOLOD HOC... hones ck hot 716 38 3,731 31 12,387 69 1OoU7 
51 615 00 708 2% 46 95 175 88 908 10 | 356 49 
52 3,628 65 730 06 131 57 1,436 30 5,926 58 380 33 
53 12,355 65 450 00 125 76 4,628 32 17,559 73 320 45 
54 4,147 50 DIAS Unter ioe ak ae 1,009 82 5,178 75 726 49 
55 4,155 00 336 56 79 85 1,250 96 FAP Hil eat ee ee 
56 1,673 68 Ce ees Eee tas POvmt 2,797 52 | 101 47 
57 5,115 00 BORUGS eae ch cs oP 1,270 92 Ge MEOs ee ek ees 
58 12,777 00 2,469 30 254 65 8,836 17 24,337 12 543 38 
59 SESORL OOM E TUE Orin 57 65 1,336 380 5,222 61 | 192 32 
60 2.445 00 WOR SON Ente ake s 351 95 2,910 84 209 80 
61 DESORES(abtierae os bse cs yee 468 00. 3,066 80 79 58 
62 795 75 854 53 123 58 731 67 Da GOae Daal mtd fics w 
63 649 21 DOO RG Ice eevee ee. 165 80 1,107 62 659 15 
64 5,728. 42 | 641 37 94 00 1,729 54 | 8,193 33 416 42 
65 13,227 70 8,187 70 1,096 53 4.581 67 | 27,093 60 1,535 41 
66 2,735 00 | 00 49 35 1,585 58 4,874 93 |......005. ¥ 
67 3,797 40 7 00 93 75 | 769 31 | 4,667 46 274 
68 3,267 50 148 27 164 43 999 29 4,579 49 | 104 32 
69 6,530 05 G1Sho Stes. oe 2,094 70 9,243 03 | 80 73 
70 5,392 60. 253 93 | 25 1,243 74 6,890 52 1,186 79 
71 eT oI ee felts ak os <e | 75 07 1,418 72 6,667 54 494 52 
72 DS Ch ROU te eo 87 00 633 92 3,285 92 65 15 
73 13,552 91 34,308 75 306 98 —«- 10,419 74 58,588 38 2,569 20 
74 3,820 00 748 84 75 50 1,460 97 6,105 31 | 6 45 
75 Gs00GH ORI MES Shea cone 35 50 1,591 99 | 7,633 87 494 25 
76 14,441 37 2,108 55 211 44 4,789 06 91,550 42 | 12,978 82 
77 11,210 55 194 10 59 09 3,030 50 14,494 24 1,519 74 
78 25,780 25 DODO sail alee ee cc ae | 8,182 59 56,195 55... ++. wes: 
79 2,590 53 955 88 85 64 | 935 26 4,567 31 29 21 
80 GHIGIEGaie pooh aww cade 644 01 2,395 41 | 9501 02 550 11 
81 PRA OROUM ieee ade tORree dees OEE | 416 39 | 2,626 39 23 27 
82 8,293 75 4,796 57 100 99 | 2,926 52 16,117 83 772 31 
83 8,738 53 2907 53 92 55 3,071 25 12190. 86: ks acxie ce ates 
84 6,535 98 445 00 215 41 5,297 57 12,493 96 728 5 
85 5,804 00 RTARTA Gk oe 1,657 30 | Tolseoiy 50 80 


38 THE REPORT OF THE No. 1% 
THE PUBLIC 
V. TABLE,E—FINANCIAL 
Receipts 
WN 
2 ae ES 
Pinee-Coneinded 2 a3 gan | 3s 
owns—Conclude | ee E28 ess, ga. 2 
ma Zao ap o aacom 
aan Hads Spay 
— 8é Bhd Ske sone 
irae = a saa 
| $c.) Seca $ fc. $ Cy 
eG Peirolen 2 iacky cose cir eae 510 00 10,500 00 549 07 | 11,559 07 
RIC tO et aete eee c aa pee | 423154) 7,500 00 1,844,98 | 9,768 73 
She OrisOpew caries .k eee 6 cose 639 00 52,000. 1a" 51 50 33,071 2m 
BOSE OWASSEITs Wey sor arets sha vs cack 352 50 1,400 00 753 24 2,505 74 
OU GATOS CObU AE ten Netter ad sw ees se | 290 50 6,150 00 97 59 6,538 09 
US EVESton se cece oa ae 450 74 8,800 00 14,886 75 24,137 49 
OZER ALY SCIVOL tei tine cree ae 906 70 4,325 00 8 74 5,330 44 
SR RCHITe Wes (he wae cats a eee 1,044 50 8,067 35 236 96 9,348 81 
Od Hig eetoWwil) 1 a5 oon. s en Col ate. | 265 00 4,350 00 44 39 4,659 389 
OBB IOCK AI ee cates Des chee aree take | 33 00 d DSA Bi Bas! 271 438 1,515 
OG a te VLA Gin t eeceen aac aie ere | 50 00 6,810 32 931 95 7,792 2m 
UMA WICh I. s etse® iat. css cea | 115 00 4 621e42 3,402 73 8,138 85 
ON Baru... bikes shh os Sas eee te Fareed Dea Ween 531) 22,002) 21 1,842 62 25,370 de 
OO Dea lortil hie ooo ci oe ee ee oe | 235 00 4,984 17 209 74 5,428 91 
LUO Biniete: 2k echiess rere ae ras | 467 63 6,127 49 1,449 19 8,044 31 
AGL Sioux <LoGkoui ea ao cee | 345 50 265 00 1,200 00 1,810 50 
102. Smith's Palicc>.va. en | 1,186 50 13,26) 57 2. 5 Loto 16,963 62 
Tas Southam prone .5 eee eee 219 50 4,738 86 12 46 | 4,970 82 
104: Stayner co eee eee ee 105 50 | Aral potie (As 3,659 96 6,550 7a 
LON STCCILOU TC Oe ee eee oer ee | 691 00 | 9,762 00 228 98 10,681 98 
LOG: Strathroy. 3 3 ee, ee Sie 422 50 5,500 00 PAL PAST pl 6,165 21 
107eSiurcceon| Palisose 3, 25. co oe | 369 50 3,190 77 664 73 4,225 00 
10S: Sudbury tbs ea dei ee 617 50 14,868 78 7,224 20 22,710 48 
100 Siiiessa tons, etek oo eae oe 491 50 4,746 24 243 39 5,481 138 
SLO nora bya eee s oe eee | 100 50 2,105 49 12 85 2,218 84 
Tite Phorold isl etc eer ce 25 ee 203 50 | 4,100 00 300 93 4,604 43 
ae SU: Slepetece serch cc: cere | 87 50 1338251 848 82 2,268 83 
ddD slilisonbure acti ce «came a 425 11 6,900 00 227 06 7,552 17 
PLAST ren ton. Wactenwark ic on skeet | 407 00 8,014 44 1361720 9,782 64 
AVOGURDLIORE 5 tse ec. to eee 224 50 17,200 00 634 35 18,058 85 
LO. Vankleek Hill 3.0.0 tc. Gane? | 160 00 2,300 00 2,300 82 4,810 82 
PEGA aIKertononte fost, 1c ok eee. | 292 00 | 4,781 04 | 77 44 5,150 48 
AAW LKeYVI LLG cs og Se, eee | 446 04 | 13,000 00 145 24 13,591 28 
WLSeWallacebiren.cacetes es Bee 342 00 | 8,000 00 1,007 95 9,849 95 
NU Aer OOS. St sts oa cp Ce eee | 529 99 | 14,006 47 | 1,366 24 15,902 70 
Daa EDDWOOK. 2. citann eee B49 25 | 2,289 52 50 22 2,688 99 
122 Welland pies Aaths Rae ae Ee | 692 76 | 16,000 00 24,585 16 41,277 92 
123 POURED st tare aie welc we neta 258 00 | 4,550 00 684 03 5,492 038 
PEAS VELEUON JN noan ina «a one ae | 27100. 5,365 13 530 75 6,166 388 
boon Waienain fit Secret Loe ene 319 50 | 4,983 89 816 91 6,120 30 
Totals areata 162; 026007 950,648 19 217,271 58 | 1,229,946 54 
otals -_— —_—— —_——_ S$ 
RPA se NOCLS< ioe. sh gee | 571,942.68 | 3,016,814 05 | 2,368,273 24 | 5,957,029 97 
CEE, Dende ieee Vince he oe OU 132,338 22 | 4,421,191 641. (781,530 78 | 5,835,060°64 
3B A ee Oe ae, 62,026 77 | 950,648 19 217 ,271 58 1,229,946 54 
VAD ODS os, fate sth UNE sae Se Ae 24 125 1 332,977 85 | 192,097 33 549,200 29 
Bran Pais, L9lAs. Oo) eke | 790,432 78 | 8,721,631 73 | 3,559,172 93 | 13,071,237 44 
Bere. Obss, PON ee dd 833,288 18 7,147,867 80 | 3,486,190 67 | 11,467,346 65 
D MADTOL SEY. nin pon acres & Ua nS ccd eke cowie at eee 1,578 ,7638,93:} 72,982 26 1,603,890 79 
BS ARGOS Oe Nan Whack ce aics a ke Be SOOT a Wey cae ee Bee Pees rl ere ee 
PUP ETORRIGOES Ay ass ols eakioe vod ek 6.04 66.72 21 ae Were tcori 


Cost per pupil, enrolled attendance: 


Rural Schools, $19.70; Cities, $41.79; 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


ISCHOOLS—Concluded 
STATEMENT—Concluded 


Expenditure 
= Bae ee tie 
3 - : oH ! 2 | 
: ae ae Bide a oe 
23 a 3 Be ol Sa ZSEQo Ons | wn 
25 B'S § ake a on Beso a S£ 29 2 = 
3 ee SS og 4m Die cpa s4onA | A 
Sa 2s Sas3h3| gean SE = 
2D Raa 808 ss ease em Ay | Ss 
Deaee Deere: > Cy $ ¢. Sse: a Cc, 
86 8,143 86 843 06 148 05 | 2,201 44 11,426 41 | 132 66 
87 6,396 34 PEeOU RE nee. onde: | 2,047 72 8,818 66 | 950 07 
88 7100-50 ZORCOUR I Uitte cio aoe eee: 2,033 05 SLA La Sen |e ee pee a 
89 ib ALOUD Ree pee 5 aetna cP 422 98 2°122 98 389 76 
90 BEA gt OT ienelatene uc ale oer ctece» | 125 00. 2,207 49 6,480 15 57 94 
91 6,794 00 15,050 14 | 25 00 1,769 67 23,645 81 491 68 
92 3,767 75 26 61 | 11 00 1,525 08 PaaO den ee 
93 6,376 75 208 35 5 00 2°758 71 CLS aed 
94 ST OOUM Uist cts etece ooes es 32 15 837 76 4,529 91 129 48 
95 Pye ER Ree ea cnt te catches ke ci vo oie ce v6 179 56 ae idl SVL 301 30 
96 Difal 45 (18 86 50 1,901 14 MMO ZGE Te Ve ces oe 
97 2,054 15 Od OU dere eee ae tee a os 2,046 96 4165. 11 3,973 74 
98 PSASTALS Ss caca es voc eh 494 73 6,394 82 ZOOL MOO Mace Hote chant 
99 DR OUGMCO MP Nea tre sot stele wie ds fete oleh oi 1,620 66 pit 27 | inl arg ater Bie 
100 6,428 00 De Teo ots ee'< oe rae: 1,3/7 14 SOLE le aces eeetarre 
101 650 00 920 00 | 45 00 165 50 1,780 50 30 00 
102 ARS IC OORU Sy ceteieats cnt e Foe ss 68s Gee deans 4,118 99 LO¢905 (02a eens 
103 3,563 56 548 20 2 88 848 98 4,963 62 fel 
104 1 be RO ed aes en Se ll ar a he a | 490 42 2,322 92 4,227 79 
105 7,108 18 Pea RU Ole ne erch at stoke. 6 ces: | 2,328 02 LORGST EOS ets 6 tree 
106 4,800 00 4 Sao ah 183 74 | 1,064 60 6,048 34 116 87 
107 BR aOeOC to. cle ec te cre e's Pee ere ee. | 1,929 43 4,135 05 89 95 
108 5,904 50 295 50 | 113 00 1,859 30 8,172 30 14,538 18 
109 B2101e 10 (ple aR lancsce tear esraerren 1,641 94 ya tol WS le ae ee 
110 1,648 33 SEO pies he aie ccs aces 484 68 Dip PAN: IF 1 07 
nit 3,610 75 102 09 | 39 96 825 35 A,578 15 26 28 
112 1,450 00 150 00. 50 00 | 258 54 1,908 54 360 29 
113 PROUD MI OMe co's Gad eal. «eee oa pase es | 2,338 80 7,242 55 309 62 
114 Oe Cee e me rs aren), /'p ate boo e 2,363 41 8,225 83 | 1,556 81 
115 3,500 00 356 99 100 00 13,618 39 17,575 38 | 483 47 
116 ated OP Ural U0 oe aaa eae ar 29 63 455 70 2520130 2,285 49 
117 3,897 50 218 00 | 163 66 858 37 5,187 53 | 12 95 © 
118 8,430 95 132010 ATP D8 3,218 82 11,829 40 | 1,761 88 
119 5,815 00 17500 403 44 2,368 37 8,761 81 588 14 
120 9,234 72 370 00 133 59 4,850 382 14,588 54 eae tb 
iA 1,808 96 216832 23 68 | 628 26 220 0teee sD aviv 
122 10,204 31 15,088 65 | 1,019 46 3,861 61 30,124 03 11,153 89 
123 PmLOO RS Soak Ac wee 3 55 05 1,276 23 492.08 Woo es lee neces 
124 4,737 59 1 50 66 75 1,333 76 6,139) 51 26 87 
125 3,828 00 CAPA aes oh arsteace ers 971 48 5,700 22 | 420 08 
677 ,267 40 184,057 07 12,496 72 254,692 14 | 1,128,513 33 | 101,483 21 
1 2,808,189 90 559,596 39 53,234 20 731,658 14 | 4,152,678 63 1,804,351 34 
2 1,900,564 91 | 1,636,287 ,59 81,612 79 | 875,251 81 | 4,493,717 10 841,348 54 
3 677,267 40 184,057 07 12,496 72 | 254,692 14 | 1,128,513 33 | 101, 433 21 
4 266,725 10 89,826 39 | 5,203 80 | 94,071 92 455,827 21 | 93 ,373 08 
5 5,002,141 31 | 2,469,767 44 152,547 51 | 1,955,674 01 10,280,736 27 2,840,501 17 
6 5,196,562 79 | 1,995,855 91 126,723 59 | 1,687,252 14 | 9,006,394 43 |2,460,952 22 
fl 456,184 52 473,911 53 25,823 92 | 268,421 87 | 1,224,341 84 379 ,548 95 
2 See Gh ae Ce ener Le She SOROS ok Se eee Rene: 
9 55 25 24.14 12495 NO hke Sear eee ees 


Towns, $18.23; Villages, $17.81; Province, $25.21. 


40 THE REPORT OF THE No. 17 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
I. TABLE F—FINANCIAL 
Receipts 
oa ak mn 2 
8 =e 
c | £8 4% = 
Rural Schools 2 | Ow ie g 
S Ss | = } ag 3 
Ae ese lead = dee a2 
2 ali om af y 5 
S “to & | aie Sha 88 
7 An ol ede Ae 8 ee 
eee | eet Src $e 
LCC eo eon te ao hoe okt 9 1,115 00 7,376 68 4,704 52 13,196 20 
DIAS AYIOUOL. “ucts cnseso se ue | 17 837 63 8,233 28 2,965 73 | 12,0386 64 
ROK aoe cg ld. Spb wae abe | 27 2,004 13 174719 33 7,028 21 21,111 -6F 
SMP TOMECTIAG, iiatiin tise sess. © aes 11 1,412 64 4,255 58 1,385 89 7,054 11 
Pleige La ee ee a ee, 76 489 00 3,496 91 1,296 23 5,282 14 
BeTORCIN eS: aces eset ss eh ee 452 05 3,113 08 1,047 84 4,612 97 
(OMe bhi gsiihy sore een were wen 9 886 00 6,181 45 1,943 18 9,010 58 
Bg Eo Rie a Oe ee pias, ae LR ae 7 588 00 4,390 17 5.579 89 10,558 06 
OPIGAMIWUON Oreie tah yale ane sre Sheets it LISeR7 685 60 548 83 1,353 30 
AO SISOR ATE csc eect cee ea grace | 3 143 51 1,257 49 815 52 2,216 52 
11 Leeds and Grenville ....... 2 114 57 518 43 104 98 737 98 
12 Lennox and Addington ..... 2 241 50 649 22 521 14 1,411 86 
AO UMIGC ICSC > Gn tee ¢ Senet eee 5 390 00 2,576 22 1,142 67 4,108 89 
TARNOTLOIR® .. eeivac oeeoiee weer: le ard: 137 00 864 72 529 99 1,531 71 
15 Northumberland & Durham 6 466 95 2,456 25 602 52 3,020 12 
16 ODLATIO’ -. Kae ae ee koe ete cee 137 00 | 206 04 1,091 ,57 1,434 61 
Se POR ers 8 tre ree oe atbeeaters 1 77 00 503 90 01412 672 02 
TNS UEPeh elf] Ob Me UNe sung nhs OLS oeeee ceo Bio dD 6 725 50 4,373 96 2,941 91 7,641 37 
19> PeterDOrouesh: Dawns esi om abies 2 42 00 1,154 44 2,684 25 3,880 69 
20 Prescott and Russell ....... 90 4,221 26 48,2638 15 39 ,232 60 OL SLT OL 
DUPER ENITOW: (etrei niece aie etree TL 1,491 47 4,023 96 2,598 97 8,109 40 
PIESIINOUG) >< 5. n)o8 HE ee tee eo ao 274 00 2,968 31 250 86 | 38,493 17 
23 Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry teh eee es es 15 766 65 7,967 88 8,383-57° 4 STA 
DAUNACEOTION! 1. eave a sere acs ae ales 2 234 00 1,193 68 48 90 | 1,476 58 
Pa AW ALCTIOO. (( o30i 5 ne siete keene ere 7 591 03 5,239 95 | 5,040 16 | 10,871 14 
BEeWelinelon:. saeco as ene | 6 495 60 | 2,987 338 | 1,363 22 4,846 15 
PA DISET ICIB© 1.505 aisle ee eee eee | d1 | 5,336 98 19,982 01 18,882 68 44,201 67 
POtAIS «3 ski a Chet eee 309 | 24,089 34 162,698 52 | 112,421 90 | 299,209 76 
Cities | 
Berane vilie © ere os Aa meee if 180 00 = 8,606 038 «1,450 41 5,236 44 
PE NOTA LIA ee ote ay «i, tr ee ee ee Le 316.00. 4 103545. 60 4 “108238 12,004 48 
BoAEETE DOC 2) chs Recs Sry te eee 2 | 257 00 4,275 27 3,160 54 7,692 81 
SPCC ETI 0 3.0) ek re ae ee i] 206 00 5,069 03 | ~ 8,866 91 9,141 94 
Deere Mwy tai ean. t eet 3 884 19 11,869 38 24 ,671 20 37,424 77 
iP G UVES 0) 1 ene nee ne es arate Ra aes Hk 397 28 8,475 07 9,620 90 18,493 25 
PO EeAE LOR / Loa Pee, en be 10 1,165 00 2a, 510 oF 14,326 27 39,010 84 
CH GEST 1 | ne ewe pee TiS me a a 414 00 7.968 21-0) A508 474 | 12,975 92 
Beane fou de tt ek Re oe 8 | 694 00 14,831 57 700 29 | 16,225 86 
LOS eA eR BIS 73. Ss austae pes 1 116 00 1,229 28 465 75 | 1,811 03 
eee PA you c reas Wehte 34 | 4,680 00 | 155,461 63 | 2,971 67 | 163,113 30 
IAePerernorouen. osc. se on ware 3 584 00 9,457 85 1,248.76" | 2132006) 
DATELINE: 2 alc dace porte ase ehe ie 535 19 7,a02 2D 7,360 46 15,157 90 
DA See ACU AY INOS > Shs awk wis aks 3 259 50 4,984,538 | 6,629 02 11,823 05 
gE Tied b Cai tct, kaa Ce iT aie ae ih 188 00 4,906 02 | 305 27 5,399 29 
Ai teelilih: ses MATIC. los ace 2 310 14 6,016 68 3,649 40 9,976 22 
PREPAC OTUs Ook os haa halios 6 se as 1 305 00 | 5,484 O01 328 12° ‘| -65167 Ts 
ERS he sag thi Lie et ee Remar aeg y een i 27 4,348 50 118,150 00 43,113 97 165,612 47 
FSV IBOLT 6 Ps oe! ok oo Sica alone 4 658 00 15,319 30 6,689 12 22,666 42 
OD WOM EtG Boo 5 ox acs pea es | 99 00 1,310 98 136 94 1,546 92 
TE ee erat lees 2s gay 110 16,706 80 419 692 26 136,871 59 572,770 65 


. 
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| Expenditure 
a Pee 
=F; BS ue 
fp) 
33 A oi 2 
om a4 oa 4 3 3 a 
ae ar) HH G as a5 2 
@ ne ces Sun 40 =| 
Sid a Sad == Ts, S 
py V2 D N aS CS 8 a Q, a o 5 
Sanee $ oc Recs Sec. ceo. co 
1 6,589 25 418 18 117 84 2,286 61 9,411 88 3,784 32 
2 7,546 20 SITS 19 83 97 1,180 81 TO 122717 1,914 47 
3 15,230 44 3,808 47 148 81 3,765 65 22,958 30 4,158 30 
4 4,574 26 416 51 53 28 1,109 27 6,153 32 900 79 
5 Solio 208 15 30 75 720 84 4,073 47 1,208 67 
6 2-802 34 202 47 49 30 648 81 3,702 89 910 08 
rs 4,913 27 1,178 47 240 62 1,046 85 72009) 21 1,631 37 
8 BeO2 aie 3,719 66 14 13 1,584 78 9,245 69 L382 37 
9 528 35 129 22 by! 118 16 847 20 506 10 
10 1,021 30 BYl aye 16 87 248 46 1,824 20 392 32 
11 550 92 JB ies yee hy een ee 104 35 666 92 71 06 
12 810 70 aaTo 12 87 383 69 T212/01 199 85 
13 2.510 90 185 34 19 Ol 577 15 3,098 05 1,010 84 
14 600 00 342 50 17 80 219 14 1,179 44 Boe) 2h 
15 2,584 50 382 98 8 80 S17 54 3,293 82 231 90 
16 600 00 ZOSESU sian we tenors er 180 01 988 81 445 80 
7 415 80 1307381 10 28 38 92 595 31 76 71 
18 3,766 64 ' 464 18 72 88 1,841 89 6,145 59 1,495 78 
19 660 00 2,789 17 25 40 41 34 3,515 91 364 78 
20 40,030 92 17,614 73 1227.06 8,559 O1 Of 43172 24,285 29 
an 4,920 75 ie 45158 430718 574 21 6,376 67 1573273 
22 1,870 96 1,150 68 3 00 329 62 3,354 26 138 91 
25 42063) 42 4,585 36 78 83 eiZaec 14,049 86 3,067 74 
24 1,122 00 230 63 00 | 128 30 1,315 60 160 98 
25 4,572 85 Pel 128 15 10 112562 6,814 85 4,056 29 
26 2,863 72 81 70 Fat I 670 82 5.108 30 1,142 80 
2a 18,841 41 os i410 306 81 5,501 39 39,783 71 4,417 96 
144,437 37 56,571, 30) Sees a 35,025 49 239 ,239 28 59,970 48 
1 1,400 00 Ne eo ROS ne tien aire ascrte 38% 1,740 10 4,682 78 553. 66 
2 4,400 00 Beco TOL 227 09 1,489 24 9,640 14 2,364 34 
3 2,351 84 2,596 23 542 28 757 94 6,248 29 1,444 52 
4 2,499 96 839 44 84 00 925 96 4,349 36 4,792 58 
5 9,870 65 17,008 30 100 00 10,445 82 37,424 77 se aeeeee sens 
6 3,142 60 9,625 60 351 45 2,213 33 15,332 98 3,160 27 
c 8,550 00 8,012 45 1,803 32 4,800 00 2355p 16000 4 15,845 07 
8 5, ele-tp 4,952 19 311 48 1,899 50 PMOL sO ca aera'a ooers's. cate wee 
9 7,075 00 Bra42eoL 965 18 3,082 44 14,564 938 1,660 93 
10 1,050 00 PEA met nee ee tae oes 437 00 1,737 00 74 03 
il 84,247 26 G,7oL Sl 1,087 78 71,046 45 GOR ea eee var yx nee 
12 6,329 66 1336 1,165 96 2,368 92 9 937 91 1,352 70 
13 5,690 00 6,456 12 5b dD 2,603 45 14,805 12 B02 78 
14 2,475 00 ee OA 86 87 5,652 44 10,629 43 1,193 62 
1155 1,487 50 1,915 96 190 00 924 42 4,467 88 931 41 
16 2,920 00 3,997 11 194 69 12578296 8,685 76 1,290 46 
ivi 2,475 04 614 Ol Bl 10 2,635 82 5,759 97 411 16 
18 42,125 20 69,124 21 969 64 53,093 42 165,612 47 Pane puenae tee 
19 5,410 00 8,440 50 261 90 Heole 0S 19,425 43 3,240 99 
20 980 00 203 72 20 00 292 98 1,496 70 50 22 
200,242 46 151,764 94 | 8,448 29 | 173,596 22 F: 534,051 91. i 38,718 74 
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Receipts 
n 
a | | 
a | W a mn | ~ 
} | o 
Towns 2 | ‘ | Z a ego | 5 
So «| > | as ac | 
an ee La ee Pacts Pn Be 
| oO. 14 oe 42 fet eee oe | 3S 
2 ee | Sao oO | qn 
ee: ee = a ee 
| 5 | go BO Ct eee ioe 4 2c 
| ber ice $ ¢ c Sia 
NMA TORATIOFI AG tes ches elise aete 2 | 196 00 3,021 09 1,848 03 5,566 12 
PAS NGA A C8) VA ORS Roa PORES, At eR ii | 92 00 LO1t 45 976 00 2,085 45 
BS A TEHOPStbULE ss. sven sce «ae 2 | 149 75 4,130 85 3,102 70 7,883 30 
A PAATIPLION Sota: Gee eas Re 7 Ag | 199 50 A 27S 10 821 05 5,292 65 
Sal BZ ad id | ore ES are eR or 1 91 00 2,000 99 34 25 2,461 24 
OPS HG OR IVGrss o scic ee pha 1 298 19 2,900 00 1,730 46 4,928 65 
Pe TSOUe se Wats sur eles es cians | 1 148 19 i Peay! ee. 907 38 2,279 79 
Br ESTOOK V1 lees. cis eter er oe il 204 75 3,560 29 194 19 3,959 23 
OT CaCNE DAV sea aor ce a disks i 120 19 1,060 00 118 13 1,298 32 
LOS Ghelmestord sence. ot. oe ee ih 344 44 1,830 00 22 54 2,196 98 
LT Cpbaltetce ores eee eee i 334 69 11536798 1,407 98 13,110 60 
TO CSbOuTe i tenes alee if 153 00 1,600 00 330 93 2,083 938 
LSPCOChrine rte pees | apa aap te fol 500 00 5,821 00 6,321 00 | 
LaSCollinewo0d. ea ochre ce 1 83 00 1,857 39 6 87 1,947 26 
Le Cornwall. 2 eee een 3 423 00 6,463 48 2,308 40 9,194 88 
LG tpondase, ree eae uh 57 00 1,118 39 540 55 1,715 94 
Wort Eh rancess:.. betes svete ak 165 19 BOD OS oA, DA oliod2 14,696 79 
Tear on os ok cee 1 51 00 1,129 38 401 77 1,582 15 
1S “Goderich cau. eee i 64 00 Vi9 14 29 70 872 84 
OS Hatley baryus 2 ok ee 1 306 19 4,835 63 12;083-54 17,175 36 
CIMEANOV ED 2 Poe ee ee ND arom Ae ean a 498 84 270 00 768 84 
CARMA WKESUUEY: oink ora ee 2 369 00 4,645 30 948 29 5,962 59 
DoRNSOLSOL ssc Share eee ‘Les 74 00 15033 95 86 20 1,194 15 
DACIRBAINIEV itu becca ee baa ee ete 1 123 19 yan ats 489 35 1,323 69 
GUAIKCE WALID sae iden yee 1 160 69 699 72 Mor LL 996 12 
DREKEHOI Css: ost ork ue ee 2 180 19 3,121 60 904 19 4,205 98 
LS ake. Ss cine ce ee 2 234 00 4,293 97 379 18 4,907 15 
BOI MASSEY oo iin ee eC ae 1 137° 19 1,698 89 218 94 | 2,055 02 
ZUIMADTAWA ook Ce eee if 878 59 6,300 00 237. 6471 (ee eyes: 
SO Mount Forest. ¢.c2.. cele .k 1 538 00 800 66 347 85 | 1,201 51 
BL INGW CLASKCATC =), ve wees ce if 99 19 520 00 Al3 75 | 1,032 94 
AeeNewiiarkel .icceece ee ols Lil 49 00 | 658 32 368 69 1,076 O01 
BOONOPEO DAY (is. econ ae ke 3 642 19 9,802 56 419 02 10,3863 77 
SATOREViNNe os eet t cere nee iL 54 00 511 30 | 87 00 652 30 
BD EILULLES cass Sree meee ee 1 123 00 2,685 26 2,625 13 5,453 39 
BO CUSDEWA* <cscnod ta Gabirceee il 49 00 818 13 8 10 875 23 
BLT Welly SOUNM-s6 ened. ei vee 1 116 50 1,997 86 949 64 3,064 00 
DORLATSetas save vis EReteee 1 35 00 710 46 12,374 30 13,119 .76 
DOPE ar ULL) 2s shove eaeeck i) 35 00 634 04 Boke fA bd 
A GPemDrOKe (oon ovce iets 1 234 50 4,927 76 s Nee Wye BSL rs 6,834 23 
RG rt a FO ea a ee a 161 00 | 1,502 29 271 43 1,934 72 
ME GD i are we Ae ce SUR Ge are t Da 40 00 519 08 1,103 35 1,662 43 
Aer COL oF oe ae rtek ek ce LS 103 00 2.29371 2,008 a4 | 4,735 05 
MERLOR TOL och x usc corks abe 95 50 1,478 66 2,309 88 3,884 04 
BOUTAINYS ThIVOR yes setae y | 135 19 479 29 652 13 1,266 61 
RUS le vee wate eck 1 138 00 3,067 67 2,379 32 5,584 99 
MT LLOBICIAYML. hes Mode oe nic v a eee 2 250 00 BOT aos bisa ctees tonne 5,651 35 
AG Thi LEY B oats aise ox «wes El 1 51 00 639 75 665 39 1,356 14 
ae te da ed vise a ei Ee 2 121 00 1,845 79 2,396 11 4,362 90 
SURES Vc. |: Se me Ge piece a 2 203 00 2,797 49 2,630 12 5,630 61 
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SEPARATE SCHOOLS—Continued 
STATEMENT, ETC.—Continued 


Expenditure 
~o 2 
3 aes 
os sas a 
=| eh sees = 
2A ne ga oy og 
aa ae Sas 3 ¥ Ag ef} 
25 ae re 28 : : 
Oo ree ad Oh ae a 
5 =a aes =e gi 4 
= ae 4 | qo Be? RS 
$c. $C. $C, bo ee wow $c. 
il 3,160 00 664 51 116 44 1,592 92 5,533 87 32 25 
2 1,150 00 BUS Ae aae: Sameera er 420 00 1,700 00 385 45 
3 2,333 25 4,021 30 145 96 846 10 7,346 61 36 69 
4 2,582 50 979 58 6 00 e228 5,289 31 3 34 
5 975 00 754 73 26 70 578 59 2.835 02 126 22 
6 1,750 00 876 00 43 51 712 30 3,381 81 1,546 84 
i Si Cu UMN esier ce teteie 6 eis sli6.e.ele str 6.0 56 s0s oe 118 52 991 02 T2885. 14 
8 2,640 00 G7 G20 eit coe teers co's 449 00 3,765 04 194 19 
9 865 00 203 12 31 00 190 16 1,289 28 9 04 
10 1,400 00 34 35 31 26 716 50 Zelioee ll 14 87 
11 4,731 00 3,025 87 73 88 3,204 46 11,034 71 2,075 89 
12 1,200 00 168 12 163 81 441 71 1,973 64 110 29 
13 872 98 4,737 56 84 389 482 25 65,177. 18. | 143 82 
14 1,075 00 267 72 43 03 549 80 | 1,985 55 a ayia 
15 DROGARO MEE’ sie os 010 steicue oa. 27 40 3,392 84 9,103 11 OTe 
16 600 00 162 40 108 28 359 98 1,225 66 490 28 
L7 1,080 00 13,482 80 39 67 92 47 14,694 94 1 85 
18 703 76 SOUP DM se acs sina ss © 285 82 1,296 83 285 382 
19 500 00 MRO DMNA ais noe choc stolsis 4a 8r0 180 67 758 32 114 52 
20 3,150 00 7,426 80 15 50 5,668 59 16,260 89 914 47 
21 335 00 DAA See Ne ae ace tease! Ss 149 00 729 43 39 41 
22 3,500 00 505 59 161 67 1,213 46 5,880 72 581 87 
23 615 00 97 73 aouco 338 29 1,086 28 107 87 
24 392 50 39 26 2 15 531 68 965 59 358 10 
25 500 00 218 13 1 35 139 80 859 28 136 84 
26 2,002 64 351 25 27 52 551 93 2,933 34 1,272 64 
27 PAS 5 Yaar SOTA ST) weiss ats sis eco.s 1,579 68 Ae OO fel Omens. «6 <8 'e 5 
28 850 00 BOUU SO ume iat eis oo 176 74 1,517 59 537 43 
29 2,123 35 1,979 23 50 67 568 85 ES Ciena 2,694 13 
30 615 00 ZAC e edie waters ce cones 184 51 1,011 68 189 83 
31 490 00 137 75 44 15 253 34 925 24 107 70 
32 520 00 PROM eters coos: ees 83 73 617 60 458 41 
33 5,533 00 2,590 77 70 00 1,424 06 9,617 83 745 94 
34 450 00 114 60 8 85 73 82 647 27 5 03 
35 1,200 00 349 65 223 29 625 25 2,398 19 3,035 20 
36 600 00 86 94 10 19 170 00 867 13 10 
37 1,450 00 SUE (Tee ie nhs <'e'e ws 1,486 08 2,977 15 86 85 
38 500 00 6,373 85 63 89 102 25 7,039 99 6,079 77 
39 425 00 40 83 70 61 496 84 224 97 
40) 3,045 00 731 58 100 55 1,153 29 5,080 42 1,303 81 
41 1,245 00 220 25 12 50 243 00 ie ADP OS) | 213 97 
42 DOE OU thet clave e's 0 0.6 0 tes faeteee ee ais 176 66 701 66 | 960 7 
43 1,300 04 UE ed eas aca ease 305 37 2,949 63 1,785 42 
44 1,120 00 Te 5dO Soriano. e's ees 299 64 | 2,969 49 | 914 55 
45 870 00 240 86 20 00 135 75 | W266 GI aie ces ec wre we 
46 2,500 00 1,931 40 61 97 1,091 62 | 5,584 99 [essere eeeees 
47 3,740 00 700 00 159 31 1,052 04 BoOOL OO Feeaues 6 tees 
48 560 00 50 00 12 55 171 78 794 33 561 81 
49 1,662 50 954 23 35 26 1,219 55 | 3,871 54 491 36 
50 1,760 00 886 13 20 85 351 36 3,018 34 2,612 27 
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44. THE REPORT OF THE No. 14 
ROMAN CATHOLK 
I. TABLE F—FINANCIAI 
Receipts 
mM 
E , 
: ear Pied 3 
Towns— Concluded DQ 2 | Avs = 
6 ia gee na 5 au 
H 4 mM ANN oT Hn = o 
oO ~ se oo > 
2 7 a 2ao a2 = a's 
=| ‘mo = oo = sie} 89 
S Bo sos Gas aS Fa 
Secy Sec. Lear $ Ga 
BIS SCALOrlestceaict es csc oe i 45 00 738 19 85 77 868 96 
Dee beel tolls. ccc ns 6 hese ik 272 70 5,348 25 2 Aboot 7,873 29 
Dol ohirwreon Calis een. awe ] S019 es oi lesu 313 08 4,586 07 
DAS SOUDULY se onto teks or 2 420 19 10,153 87 6,200" 73 16,839 79 
DOB UNOEOIG Bat aahat andtecs eo ee 1 78 50 1,321 69 57347 1,973 66 
DOMLILDULY st cca ce ae eee 1 94 00 Laos 1,693 02 3,498 69 
Bik te LE GN GON Ae oa vie hss ee a. 110 00 1,406 96 494 49 2,011 49 
Hoe VANKICEK: SHU ce ta ee eee 1 85 00 1,086 58 820 72 1,992 30 
BOA aikertons. cs ee ee ee 1 100 00 yea iets 1,010 44 2,427 68 
GOW alkervilde as oe ee aI 66 00 Gace 112 73 811 45 
OLeWallacebure.. con ck oe tes eC eee Arges 2,916 97 2,225 78 5,142 75 
G2 Waterloo tees. eae ors 1 113 00 2,486 00 99 35 2,698 35 
OSSW HiLby Sik oe eee i: 22 00 336 84 368 21 727 05 
Pola le Rice eras oe ee Hea S358 | 155,888 84° {-100,355 11 266,377 58 
Totals 
Pera LS ChOGtS 1 tae eee ee 309 | 24,089 34 | 162,698 52 | 112,421 90 299 ,209 76 
DRIES fone Th aa ee 110 | 16,706 80 | 419,692 26 | 136,371 59 572,770 66 
BL OWS. oes oie chet needa eee ta, 10,1383 58° | 155,888.84) L00ss5b 11 266,377 58 
AUN IIA OS fei s en ea ne cients 17 916 00 18,975 53 28 564 99 48 ,456 52 
Ro Grand Lobals. 1912.5. ...002. « 513-1 51,845 72 ~|- 757,255 15 1.3877, 713-59" WieleGeel ae 
Garand Totals-10lt> es . 495 | 59,088 87 | 678,215 60 | 291,992 68 |1,029,297 15 
TEINCTORSES ic oe ce oe aes Oe Hi cctets ere eee tee 79 ,039 55 85,720 91 157 517 a 
SA VECTOCASOS tp Oe ee eee ron eee pene CORB TS Os aoe Ges we elo eleas ies oe eee etc ee 
UD ePErcen tages mais vi cake eee 4.37 63.80 B18 Ay ca os cise ee 
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»pEPARATE SCHOOLS—Continued 
;TATEMENT, ETC.—Concluded 
Expenditure 
2 2 
% ae 
=| ome) a 
bs Aas a 
EE eek goa Bg Ae mn 
Qh 390 HG do ae $ 
o n 4 e So folk Pe A 
ar lS Sad ae shies & 
mA mA qas a A £ 3 
Sone C. Sec Cc. sie ker Cc. 
51 52237 12s eee es 98 21 758 98 114 98 
2 3,420 00 1,739 44 50 00 e281 ok 6,496 95 1,376 34 
53 2,914 00 Gilead aN eter etsrs! «e's si0ts 3660 1,031 39 | 4,422 70 163 37 
D4 4,280 00 GoD, It (Zao 6,185 92 HGRGOUE TOD late e oe te te cee 
55 960 00 MGR OUT Merck ors eaters: 449 16 1,556 66 417 00 
56 1,050 00 233 29 72 55 294 98 1,650 82 | 1,847 87 
800 00 240 04 42 60 698 90 1,781 54 229 91 
58 LOU LUO MM Koh oc 5 ais Bio sie 56 69 28 250 00 1,499 28 493 02 
59 960 00 406 84 850 00 40 23 2 256 07 170 61 
50 PO MUU Mee cl ccahes cree cranes tre 2209 288 46 791 O1 20 44 
51 1,075 00 794 22 186 24 641 29 2,696 75 2,446 00) 
‘62 1,200 00 512 00 50 5d 770 91 2,583 46 164 89 
Be Sts MMR Stays tio eves crotrctisv nse cellts erece siege) © er-sile’ silos 210 48 647 04 80 O1 
100,003 09 71,863 21 See te oy 50,124 49 225,461 46 40,916 07 
om 144,437 37 56,571 30 SeclonlLZ 35,025 49 239,239 28 59,970 48 
me 200,242 46 151,764 94 8,448 29 173 ,596 22 534,051 91 38,718 74 
me 100,008 09 fimeelasiora | 3,470 67 50,124 49 225,461 46 40,916 07 
4 12211700 27 994 00 82 85 Peth ak 44,471 26 3,985 26 
5 456,799 92 308,193 45 15,206 93 263,023 61 |1,0438,223 91 143 ,590 55 
6 413,650 40 168 ,603 38 12,505 18 303,181 35 897 ,890 31 131,406 84 
id 43,149 52 139 ,590 07 Ze) Wie Werte cioiety siete aces 145,333 60 12,183 71 
Ne ee al nee Marais. oi g'eleilieiejevie 0 6.06 0 8.96 AO PGi lerctiscs clots ets siz'si| ove0't. «vie e'e'e'0. 6's 
9 43.78 29.54 1.46 Pm am ears he eis Ol Ce eee eee Selenes 


Towns, $14.60; Villages, $24.69; Province, SIO, 


46 THE REPORT OF THE No. 14 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Il, TABLE G—TEACHERS, SALARIES, CERTIFICATES, ATTENDANCE, 
Teachers 
ee Posy tees alte, ete. | or) n 
H ~~ tH mH MN WM | 
| | § @S\losg o Gloo- sla ~ oh) 
Rural Schools re | -| -|Re?| BS les gar s)he) ae 
o 2) PP) Sa 4) eau Su 2Css! ol a! 2 
aie 2 |S) 49) e35| 283 sessiac| 28/88! & | x 
as/2|@/#|/Fee Fea Pa aegelos/os| & |e 
a | | Qt 6oé s~ GH | we Nn 
ey st |b fae lad ee Oe ee ee eee 
( $ | $ | | 
UG 3 Vig 0 = a scoeeg eh a leprae 15} 3) 121567/415 1 4 2 ayaa Ben) Re 
2 Carleton ........ PA \ agra Zl an Ook ae te Mi emia y cre ua one he eras, 6} 3 
CAREX Sh su cic s0 8 36} 2) SB 500 Aol. el LID Use see eee eel 1 9°} 10) 
4 Frontenac ...... } 11) 2) 9/450/425, 6 ee ed Bea re Ad i6l sa 
BAGICV. oe tera ea. 5 37 7| 1| = 6/475/497 3 > Vatgee eo Retat mee eltatetrens 2 ae 
Gs FARSI S: Selene aol aL as tet) 2 MneeeOG 1 See eres Ree ben: 4 Zl 
i aELUT OD eae eel Te ee EAGT te eet 8 1 ee dad! | Boone see 
SE IROTE Lec ectete sail aie stays | 8 8 5533540 2 2 Deut ete a's ts erties 3 Dien 
S-Lambton’ \ .....4 | er ee Ul re caceee ere 6 DE, Pager re | ch is, is et i ine Seger 
LOsanariees) Ge. 2 3| Ble stOLD Zw Weeo acy afin elec e Sedation Ril Weel once one FA 
11 Leeds and Gren. 71 | Z|... 1000 DY Glisisase eetdiaceths ee eects & Aten eee Tie? 
12 Lennox and Add.| 2). Alisic st POU! Se sale ah tI Bar ecate £0 feist | LS, ore. 
13 Middlesex ...... 5). 5 ee, Ct er te Dy ihe toss eee ene 5 
14 Nortel ore ee ow peli este weer UB) rank ite gat 1 
15 Northumberland | | — 
and Durham. Glisten 6!.../462) 2 EI BRR poe oe tages a 3 3 
16 Ontario ........ ite ot ake Wey Pa ek ee Ore ee 
17 eP Gel eE ss, ce ae eet HS 500 Ae eee an ol ale oe ee ae ei ee ee ee To 
TSS Pei cise tis Ses bes 8 1 7600475 1 6 i: ii 6 Le 
19 Peterborough .. A ee a 2).../900 piers caters. Lage. Pe Sees aa ns om ikece ewes 
20 Prescott & Russe’l 118 4| 114/462)374 69 2 MM sists 5, oo Solin ee Ve eee 3 50} 30 
91 Renfrew ....... ay ee 14).. .|405 1 QE See eee ts oleae 9 ‘Meee oe 
DOSS TINIGOC ieee Dias ae Ghee coals eee Dai ale ater ee dig Gemma es 5 siete lu 
23 Stormont, Dundas | 
and Glengarry 20 2| 18 437 403 6 6 1 i: 5 Die ae 
DARN GUO eee | 2 see! PABA ets: ike alee teveie 2 Ne aeee ec ells (ae ens 2 Airy acc 
95 Waterloo ....... 12) 1) 11 650 368 feta wireless 7D TAP sy omens (Neto va late 
26 Wellington ..... 6)... _6).../500)....... 5 RS ao. 1a “6b 45.2 eae 
27 Districts Ree eres 61 6 59, 417 389 13 3 A Re Pe AO, 3 10 9 
Morale .fecteaniwOn 25, 362 486 408 133 100 fh oo 6 | 94] 109) 46 
Cities | | 
1 ‘Belleville .....°. | _6)....| 6|...|217 4 oh soles cence Meee 1 4}. 
Oe 1eybhal ann we sine | LAS, 12 SOF 1 Ae altos Sn wanitegrceaaee yoda Re 
S Brantford. :.i.'cs1 2 Olsens lie ealece a IRE LU SS mi te cel Peskin 
4,Chatham— <vens4. Sheek 7)... {889} 1 yo Wes Peter cake cnet hk OVER 
B-ort ‘William << l8l..ec) on G04 ..c5.. 8 2 2 wee ake 
GSUeIDM,. 5 6is5.c tee Oe 9}. . .|855) 3 4.) ob hes hae ee eee 5 Sls 
(COVE: vith thee) tt emeren? me VO aw 40|...|214; 29 9 2 2 eg Ai 
Sehineeton sce ss | 14 1} 13) 900 BAGK. sa soe 3} OD oe Sa eas eine Rie F 
PeOnGUN kus cand! «coleasel 23)... 1307 Z Be Rens trey Sry 16:41:73 
10 Niagara Falls 3}. Bie gO sic wig wie 5 to oGvi core eee oF ahs Scots Oe 
Tie eitawae ose 181 “42! 139'742;391) 102 ot ame Parsee iced Carine eye | 66} 93)" 10 
12 Peterborough eee ed 1 i Loe Baer 15 1 1 14 tag bcos 
18 Port Arthur ... Sipps 9}... .|695] 2.0.06 ff 1 | SL pieces piers 
14 St. Catharines ..| 9}....| 9}... .|300) 5 Pir. Cres Orie Fr 3 Fee Band 
15 St. Thomas ....| 9)....| 5}... ./300! 2 ee ep eee sy het ree ay eee Teese 
16 Sault Ste. Marie Teves] 7|...|464 4 a Awash eee 3 2 1 
LT eration i. oa Stese et 8)... .|350 4 I he) es ae Sy Pore |e ONS A 
18 Toraite. «i. a2: | 126 23, 103425324 = 12 54 4 23. AT See 
19 Windsor ....... 20). 20|...|270 5 dd eee act eces | 1 a2 
20 Woodstock ..... ree bees Wek one 1 1 ee | ie eet 5 ie 
Totals 521 66 455634349 — 187 2a he ae 2 | 11 {2267} -229'- 13 
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So Reading 
z £3 i— F 
®o ~ 
| & 2 a od 
Z a 35 oe a 2 
‘4 @ aos @ PH tol ad ad 
E leg) = S2/82/35|32/3|212| 2 
s ideal 8 See eiee ues le, a | S| 
= =O ae an eee co oweee ye |} ie ~ re nee 
= rea| &§ bs ie See a ee iS) = H S 
ee eee ee eee fos) ea | 8 | a | Bb) Be 
a a zi ea] che ed a fy ey D = Bene ca ty ad 
ee Te OSs eeoisp 7 e800), 481) 970) 112) 86, 179) 152]. 148, 6» 68; 
6} 1; 898) 430; 468) 504 56) 302 155; 176 181) 129 5) 631 
1 are 1,881, 972) 909) 1,118) 59) 650), 342) 359). 291| 224). .-15| 1,774 
iN cea 330; 168) 162) 196) 59) 44| 43| 50) 723) 114] >°6)- 330 
na ee Poa D28h 125" 119) 47) 65) F338) AT) BL: B7|aa0:. 219 
Le ee 191 ey sie 106) 998) 50) 47, Bl; 35): 48) 88).. .8: 188 
Ae ee 347; 163} 184) 216 62) 65) 45) 67) 61) 89) 20) 847 
ae 328| 172) 156) 142) 43) 103) 43) 70| 48) 57| 7 328 
me eae WSmeeale 9 2be 226) 254) “10 5 Ow Greed” al. td 
Ties. (orto etre dO v53 197 12). 14) | 18) 27/- « 2b «+92 
ie 22 Gig <S11e 2250 7 1 2 Bim Si Be ssige 
ie ae Gilgmeeolls 80) 834) 155) 18 fires 16 Glis 110) ser: 61 
Be) cre: i Reepoo ce sOllegr OGM 5S 18) 20) 15) 23). 87 1s. hd 
PA al ayost 66] 31] 35) 45) +68 Geel20 1G) Pe el2 ie 21h2 me 
aah Pe ISG ees nog) OO s6s 27) 14) Bd) 28) Bh... |). 156 
solace eee Soo Meacoh esa Or) Ll) 12 Clet 1si at Olean, kia C52 
ssh le ee {pen a t0e cold) 58 8 3 4 A peeen Lane | 
rehearse 306] 167) 139) 216; 70| 56) 44 48/ 97] 58} 3) 306 
hey ee er ie So alee rsOe sheet 1A 12) 19) 19) he) 8B 
33| 2) 5,738] 2,855) 2,883) 3,427). 59] 2,276) 1,136) 1,151) 766) 368) 41) 4,746 
Bch 594 296] 298) 297| 50| 194) 118 81| 78) 94) 29) 506 
peace poole me i2in tS Gae 9659) 9942) bb) 42). 87)... 235 
8| 1) 890] 451) 439} 466) 52; 381) 167; 119) - 112) 83| 28) 684 
head eee Ole p ol <All 63) 69, 9 Qi 22ie 28). 238r chal) OT 
2, 6) +476) 260) + 216| 307) 64) 123) +68; 84 119) 82).....| 436 
PEN ees ee 35) 6) Ga 56) 923) 16) 40) 84] B82... 155 
BOler a 2,396] 1,209] 1,187) 1,250] 52) 987) 499} 469} 288) 151; 2) 1,671 
115| 17/16 ,531) 8,365) 8,166) 9,563/57.84) 5,635] 2,977) 3,180) 2,548/2,019| 172)14,050 
Lape 3590| 172| 187| 218, 60| 90| 55; 52) 79) 88)..... 359 
31 7| 691) 366) 325) 525) 76) 115) 107; 135) 172| 162)..... 691 
SSRBS s| 449; 219) 230; 312 69 190) 85] 44 86, 44)....., 449 
1} 1} 332}. 158) 174 249 751 114) 48 48) 69) 58)..... 332 
Bei 2 2} 680| 368) 312) 477; 70 197) 172; 178 72) 61).....| 680 
1} 496 271) 225] 362; 73; 136, 68 129, 71) 92)..... 496 
ee. 25} 1,928} 1,003) 925] 1,307; 68 734) 289) 259) 353) 177) 116) 1,928 
ee: 5| 711) 385) 326) 519} 73, 151) 119, 144) 172) 125).....) 711 
“oer 5| 988) 524; 464) 714| 72; 256) 155) 179) 180) 179). 39, 949 
Step ene 171} 88) 83 110; 64) 34) 25) 49) 82) il.....|. 171 
3)" 9| 9,689] 4,794] 4,845] 6,446 66) 2,917) 1,930) 1,889) 1,475/1,193, 235) 9,181 
1) 2| 927) 464) 463) 635) 68| 244) 163| 124) 180) 226)..... 927 
ae 1} 413 202) 211) 304| 73) 100; 55, 95; 93} 70).....| 418 
tiie 4| 404) 218) 186) 290) 71; 73 67) 78) 988| 98).....) 404 
vee 1| 220| 113/ 116] 171) 74| 49, 34; 19) 60) 67).:...| 228 
Tea 336, 172| 164) 271) 80) 108) 33) 63) 78) 54}..... 336 
iy 4) 330| 205) 125| 262) 79| 80| 57) . 45) 83, 65).....) 330 
5| 50| 7,173/ 3,764| 3,409 4,766) 66] 1,673) 1,247) 1,460] 1,434| 965, 394) 6,149 
Deak 1,175| 589) 586) 812} 69| 369 148 285, 198). 175)..... 1,175 
ky lore io eclee (Gils 82), 0820 ihe 7! 16)) 23) B0}2e+ 9 100 
17| 125'27,531/14,114 13,417'18,832'68.401 7,644 4,864! 5,291! 4,998|3,950\ 784/26 ,010 
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PSCCONS TR wWDE 


12 


= 
me CO 


15 


os 
SFO DONAMNRPWNH 


_ 
nm 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Rural Schools— 
Concluded 


TAG 615 Be bg aN ERO IU Ahn 
Carleton 
TASB OK cue ot ona" ole 
Frontenac 
Giey egestas 
Hastings 
Huron 
Kent 
Lambton 
WCW ike Wd eS Bee ar 
Leeds and Gren. | 
Lennox and Add. | 
Middlesex 
Nortolk 
Northumberland 
and Durham.. | 
Ontario 
Peel 
Perth 
Peterborough ....| 
Prescott & Russell 
Renfrew 
Simcoe 
Stormont, Dundas. 
and Glengarry 
Victoria 
Waterloo 
Wellington 
Districts 


oc eve weve 
Cie Pe) Ka ek Se er er Jou Sn 
ore eee ee eee 


oeoeeo ree 


O60) we. 6" ee) 818) 8) o 


eosoerree ee 


eoceereee @| 


TOcaIS -206%a. <> 


Cities. 
Belleville 
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Berlin 


PPantiOre | sce | 


Chatham 
Fort William .../| 


(SPL e ds oot ose ae | 


Hamilton 
Kingston. <....-- | 
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* To each School. 


*Opened in September. 
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AY). RONG OOO Rae GORA raves yA) (| aia Se $10. 
30 3 00 10 00 69 54 204 00) 1,996 54 344 43} $10. 
SiLS 6 eRe rie Aa eo 95 16 Hilo Olio heal 265.00 
32 D393 hes) shakes 5 40 359 25} 2,121 56) 1,516 40 $7.50. 
33 ae 11,60 43 86 118 89} 1,224 35 13 90] 1st yr. $10; other yrs. $12. 
34 25 00 60 00 29 00 SOR Oe Lae COO! we a she's ore Res. free; others $10. 
Dy RA eas Irene ae 63 09 B00 592 426 Dale ese « ee $9, 
WO Acacias oh Ae Sere Rees ZEGESO ee LOO Boole eis os Lower Sch. res. free; non-res. 
$6; Middle School $10. 
oie) 120.49 11 30 29 89 166 39| 1,258 07 406 21) $5. 
38 CAS EW) 13 20 88 23 201 21); 2,448 14 951 11) $10. 
MS ee Sees 8 tee a's i See eaian 471 08} 38,061 08 636 17| $7.50. 
AN Aer Shep NOR ae a | Ale Ree GSS 10) le (aaools ¢ssi0's:6 © | Res. free; non-res. $10. 
ate 25714 8 25 PSeLO 216 28| 1,519 77 1 87| Free. 
ee ROU rier nce eerlab es « aie vlens 30 00 tiie Ul oie eae Res. F.I free; Il $5: III $10; 
non-res. F’s. I. & II. $5; III $10. 
43 24 00 3 00: 124585 GG ea nee 5) ea ae Free. 
44 AGy Olea on | 110 75 P27 D0 E282 500l, cee ocetes = Lower School free: others $9. 
“SS saageeege Paes ee eae 134 43) 321 71) 3,436 97 9 34| Res. Istyr. free; all others $10. 
Ae wa 2O ROOM eee ccs 96 52 PAS 30) 1eGGOR SS eas. ee 8 Res. free; non-res. $10. 
MeN eee eM co, oo Sle ate y's si e'e.d-8 14 00 778 08 186 30) $10. 
48 LOMB OLS ere cae wise 21625 FORT 1.698208 5 66) $10. 
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Receipts Ex- 

2 Z , § 2 

Continuation S = = = - = 

Schools cb = = a=) = 3 

eee oe 

| Be 8 8) See ees : 

4 58 83 3 ao = a 

ec = = 3 oO ° Cie} CS S 

bo 35 aS 5 3 2 Re $ 

] mines = a op) m mt o 
$ oc. $ oc. $ c¢. Suu. Lpaey bere ee 
AO CUMIN to etre nies Glee ee any! 150 00) 6,026 85 2 OU. sce da cls cue ob! 440 00 
50 Fitzroy Harbour.. 260 34 285 34 700 00 64 00 109 47 1,419 15 900 00 
bl Wlesherton..... .. 599-84) 899° 76) 15388 70\.0. 4 a5 es 1 -S1T8T) S3899°6lie or OG 
52 Fort Frances .... Vion loca eee 1.915735) 02. cans « lemeteis aoe 006 OU meen Unt 
Du GULEe Day sees eee ORG 266l7 2 eae 692021". S58 DU ieenas cee 2,037 18 1,900 00 
54 Grand Valley .... 446 08 170 00) 1,153 92) 165 00 20 00 1,955 00 1,665 00 
Bb IANO VEr ccc 2 ns 505 64, 758 46; 828 00 154 00; 304 00 2,050 10 1,819 49 
DO HALLOW. oe secs an 241 03} 241 03) 604 82 55. OG ase" was 1,139 88) 870 00 
Bis Bavelock..é ss. 516 98 516 98} 1,300 22 57 00 32 43 2,423 61) 1,900 00 
Bs flisheate os. ws. 519 56; 519 56} 1,100 00) 206 50) 1,219 91; 8,565 53) 1,920 00 
DORMS VLG ns aes LEQOAPA Sere eee | 953 85 165.50|°~ 149 “17! > 2,362 92) 22000. 00 

| 
OU dae VIs oe ces oe oe 215 16} 415 16| 402 17 OP oo Uiare cattery 1,129 99 820 00 
Oly JockVales. 6.1 ess 224 25 404 25| 253 26 48 00 116 43) 1,046 19) 811 00 
FAA CE ha rl Beige oe. 207 95| 507 95 U2 itso eeels eee 788 67| 750 00 
Ga Keewaulll... essen TAOSSt0 as ce ak lige LOSS Salat sate sooo ae 2,847 78} 2,010 00 
64° Kenmore. «0<s.«s 295 38 295 33) 700 00 216 50; 900 69 2,407 85 1,460 80 
OOM UE bose ees 235 23 260 23 G00 00 ian eee. 591 37; 1,686 83) 900 00 
66 Dakefield 3.2200. at Wy is ( DL) be e00 U0 esenenrs 266 382. 2,500 66 1,840 00 
Of banark=- fees 412 29 412 29) 592 48 2AT. 251-1827 7A) 1 22992 7051, sooo 
68 Little Current.... BEBE TD iy pes Oe i) 616740 ZO OOM, eee | 1,170 10} 1,000 00 
GO Lockniow< ene: 563 49 763 49 810 00 330 50 46 58; 2,514 06) 2,050 00 
CUSMOIKOU oon eae 288 82 668.82). 9420S) a. os cv 2°46) 1/154 3) 924 00 
TLGMSHObICK es ost cee 237 44 23t 44 500 00) 34 00) 187 65) 1,196 53) 795 00 
72 Manitowaning.... ASO CDOh mesic ce oe: 338 62 85 00 2 41! 856 56. 640 00 
do eMATKOALe tro ce 1,990 39) 1,385 58 600 43 391 75 509 56) 4,877 71; 38,505 00 
(A OME RVING oes Uke es 233 50 291 88 LIS LOT Lol sO ec ee cael 832 55 800 00 
75 Melbourne....... 404 88 737 61 702 44, 203 73) 156 09, 2,204 75) 1,518 94 
76 Merlin..... sh ae 239 58 239 53; 300 00) 15100; 394 42; 1,324 48) 834 92 
77 Merrickville..... 423 45 423 45| 908 10 62 50. 34 00} 1,851 50) 1,445 00 
ieveMietea fess cose foe 261 42} 261 42) 800 00 39 00| 390 24) 1,752 08' 1,184 40 
TOSOULBTOOK. cox. cok 425 36 625°36) — 650 00)...... raed 57 08 1,757 80: 1400500 
BU MALLON s occ a sts cake 506 64 506 64) 1,483 44 212 50 72|. 2,709 94| 1,950 00 
81 Morewood ....... aye GBy 721 71| 1,950 00! 85 00. 76 65) 3,410 73) 2,100 00 
82 Mount Albert .... 422 51 422 51 500 00 = 204 00. 582 12} 2,131 14) 1,360 00 
$3 Munster ........ 123 50 330 00) = 300 00 43 50 50 54 847 54 741 40 
84 New Hamburg... 492 35 492 35 962 75 OSD). ees 2,045 70 1,790 00 
85 New Liskeard....| 2,827 64]......... C515 OOlecdecn ess Re teats 4,373 00 2,930 00 
86 North Augusta... 390 98 490 98 500 00 = =219 00 Of Tt). G02" 07) Stet ate 
87 North Gower..... 258i. ZB -BbaLBON AT Solas pee tate 1,037 5 900 00 
88 Norwich......... 500 68 650 68 480 64 283 00. +100 00; 2,015 00 1,620 00 
OT C8 ie sea 495 89} 1,255 47| 1,021 75) BG Zila s cas aes | 2,829 36 1,800 00 
90 Oil Springs ...... 433 36) 1,091 91 184 30 bbe GF 55 16 85) 1,903 97 1,700 00 
PRR CUITOOMG i's wae. 232 62} 357 62) 1,100 Ooch ae 839 39} 2,529 63) 1,252 00 
ea IBIER, oo he 5's 482 36, 682 36 134 60! 371 00 252 68 1,923 00 1,730 00 
93 Pakenham ....... 549 98) 549 98) 1,132 00) 630 00) 1,324 47) 4,186 43 2,300 00 
8 


94 Palmerston ‘eres ot 590 67 140) G71. lL Se2 OG, a5 oo veteran ee es | 2,885 39: 1,910 00 


*Opened in September. 
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penditure 
= oes be 
— Ss. oO = 
fos) oe ae) o 
o> a = ° ah es 
aes se) as | Ss 
34 gs aees See 2 £ Charges per year for 
4 ee ieee Dos ag cl be 3 Tuitio 
D+ a Se RAs] gO. =| be 
aa oS (Zags?! Ody 2 
o + S aoe] Oso 1 
on aa pages! @xa > 2 
I Sn yy g a a os Cael ers co o 
3@ac aS etl hus | Ons = q 
S39) 83 |BERES| See 8 a 
S44 2s fRabaal Sha ° 3 
oa) an a) M i PQ 
Deka) pC eke Sew $C. $ oc. 
Pe OUT OUI e's ocr «0! 822 85) DOROOM EO CUO soo ekcs es a5 Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Bary eke Sait wirec tee «| 58 07| 316 66) 1,274 73} 144 42) $5, 
51 Sono (asi L0) 197 24, 692 97 2,982 46; 417 15] Free, 
12 age ee ee | 46 05| 472 45) 2,688 50|....,....| Free 
£2 Tae ree | PEO Uwe SOuli eo tOBT PSs ss $10. 
‘SL Aegean ae RSPR ees O00 eed Se OOhrs ls Doo COON cs... sie $8. 
Tire ae ed eee 19 88 72 00 1,911 37; 188 73) Res. F. I free; all others $10, 
SOF TAU EUD eee | 86 83 SUOMI LAO SS. wren oaks Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Pye 142e85)) 12 00! pa O02 312.26 2,422 01 1 60) Res. $3; non-res. $6. 
POM Sta ss 8 ata 2 50) 2175 476 97 2,421 22) 1,144 31) F.I, Res. free; non-res, $4.50; 
| | all others $7.50. 
J) CGE ie eee 76 57 = 126 85) 2,202 92) 160 00) Lower School, res. free: non- 
| | res. $7.50; others $10. 
OMS Meee Meee ae a. | 21h S82) O2ei pile 29-996 oy oe Res. free; non-res. $7.50 
Oli ere scr 4 08 27 85 =: 201: 62,—s—«21,044 55 1 64) $5. 
Miers ace aes lense eeee hee Peer ce | 38 67 POOSO UN sacra ae Free. 
Uoeme LUC TABI aan | DOLOO EOS DON Ee TOST. 18506 0% «ses Free. 
64 264 69) 1 00 Zaz Loe aN aa OF 25407 SO) cs. woe $10. 
OOS er Ps 0s: Perret 51 Utah uence | 337 73| 1,237 73| 449 10} Free. 
66 40 00 58 00 70 00 484 25 2,492 25 8 41| Free. 
WLANs or oe lettiateresest 33 00 250 65 1,677 O01; 1,815 04) Res. free; non-res. $10. 
68 BUSA Mant see! Dom O me O00) ale BAO LO os 65.4458 Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Hee LO0LO0ie 2500) 2 eens vs — 830 00 2,505 00 9 06) Res. $5; non-res. $10. 
TOR bike te Sean 4 10 52 82 980 92, 173 21) Free. 
rae ZURSOM eet 20 11; 158 70! 994 81; 202 22) $5. 
v2 7 age Saas ee 46 05 57 20 764 49 92 07| $10. 
73 14 60 = 64:00 198 43) 755 34) 4,537 37; 340 34| $10. 
ates oe neas sen, eas ee 551 aaSone 00). eek Res. $5; non-res. $10. 
75 93 18 4 60 13, 269 20 1,895 05 309 70! Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Tab earns te owas Pe par 08, 3824748) e ce. ok $10. 
ferme COMED saree ages cate 5s Peer SG AS eds OOL OUpamecs =. « s $5. 
Toeu LOZ 75 Sc AOE ei Mee ta ee | 144 03 1,486 18 315 90) Res. free; non-res. $10. 
iS kapere eae 22! 59 84) - 202 10) 1,721 16 36 64; Free 
ROU ets e ue aes | 3803 50) 207 80) 247 52; 2,708 82) 1 12) $7. ao, 
81 135 80) 18 80) 62 56 850 98 3,163 14 247 59) Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Sey es, Wares it | 2257, 66315 2,045 72, 85 42) $10. 
Dies teats 75 45 311 29 22) 816 68 30 86 ~ ey : aa) 
| 30 70. O45. TOR are, oa es. free; non-res. Lower Sch. 
Ba iree an oth oe | 130 iy 125; 00) .*2> $7.50: Middle School $10. 
85 55 6 18 77 28 | =2286°89!8 37576 49). 796 51) Free. 
86 7 eI eee | el Bitte ae 99 68 1,687 29 4 78 Res. Ist yr. free; all others $10. 
STA cree a eee SOLOOMmaLOT Lot eleODt AD! wes... 3s | $7.50. 
BR Omen Su hEe a 2s 82 00 195 00 1,915 00 100 00 Res. $3; non-res. $6. 
89 TLV A Nee uaa 82 24. 289 49 2,251 34 578 02 Res. free; non-res, $9. - 
90 4000) 18 27 16161347 60) 21903 90 Fes 8 | F. I free; F’s Il & III res. $5, 
| | | | | : | en e $10. 
91 35 26) 159 27| 99 35| .173 52) 1,719 40' 810 23) Free. oh 
| | | | : |sseeeeeee| Res. L. Sch. $5, M. $12.50; non- 
Ee i oo fd takai 193 00 Pant Pees Th Sch, $10. M. $12.50. 
93 39 75) 127 23) 187 39, 235 07, 2,889 44) 1,296 99) $10. 
94 477 94) 245 00! 66 72) 183 73 2,883 39|...... «set Bree. 
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Receipts Ex- 

n | - t 

= | 2 | Q s 3 

Continuation s | ie = : r 

Schools O S ers oa 2 < 

a BS 4 o o io 

= Be | Ba a 3 3 (2 5 

c 25 i Ses E af ~ = 

“So so | 96 a ss s x 

r) BO ao cS) eS ° o 

a == als labs or4 TD mq” an oe 
Ne Ge $ @ aes STkG. Sie: Sie Gs Sa 
Ob Parry SCOUNds.+ «| 20092020 «eves 5 2 blec96 LD LO ae ens oe 4,526 28] 38,840 00 
96° Plattsville.....«. 273 66 289 47 648 10; 208 75) 252 82) 1,667 80} 1,000 00 
97 Port Burwell ... 427 14| 1,067 85 500. 00 20 00; 189 82) 2,204 31) 1,528 58 
O8 Powassam .+«.<. PaO y cies Seale le 500 00 P1700 90 27 1,267 GT) 1006 00 
99 Princeton....... 287 01 287 O1 570 00 7 50) 981 10} 2,082 62) 1,060 00 
100 Richard’s Land’g. 432 LO see. ess 535 00 75 00) 224 79) 1,266 89 800 00 
101 Richmond’ <.%23 242 04 292 04 460 27 LOT SU rw Fees 1,101 85 900 00 
102 Ridgeway ...... 516 17 DLG67 LG AS STO s08) ee 3. ee eee ee 2,551 42} 1,870 00 
TOS PRIMEY Pu cavers 32 281 80 481 80 236 07 L7G OUR A eee i vo ow 915 05 
TOLSROGOVE 5s ec ve 5's 328 65 821 62 TOSSA. os eel ee co 1,348 78) 1,097 78 
LOS A EWUSSE Les axe eo cat 5's 260 OM, sens 900 00 56 00 110 35)" 6 326-36 915 00 
106 St. George ...... 243 21 2438 21 756 41 DOPOO eee. 1,278 8 800 00 
107 Schomberg...... 208 19} 226 90 391 00 40 75 30°35 897 19 769 19 
108 Shelburne ...... 706 83} 215 00) 1,700 00 417 50} 106 89) 3,145 72| 2,450 00 
109 Southampton.... 456 92) 656 9z 588 44 252 60 76 70) 1,981 58} 1,540 00 
110 Spencerville .... 284 68 384 68 300 00 185 50; 712 29| 1,867 15} 1,049 50 
iil -Springtéelid- ...7- 280 65 701 63 805 99 95 00 13:90) -1,897-17) 22 7ah 30 
T2Siayner 3c. eve 458 99 621 49 439 75 BLT 23 42 75) 1,880 23) 1,635 00 
TMSLStella. ea eee 157 50 157 50 200 00 BOOTOUM. . caress 815 00 640 00 
114-Stouthville sc5 3. SAY 614 71 676 79 LOE ne ek a's 2,129 21| 1,830 00 
115 Sturgeon Falls . BOOT Wma tees 1,295 50 75 80 163 23} 1,890 30) 1,000 00 
LIG* Sutton & eevee Fe ee eee ss 1,782 59 SAg. tt) Rema ea eee 1,834 59 400 00 
117 Tamworth...... 2S) FAL, tiem ciate « 1,088 838 104 50 745 78) 2,219 55) 1,700 00 
Lhe Ara et eee oe 304 40 504 40 378 81 209 OUl eas cent a 1,446 61) 1,000 00 
WIG Py Pavistocks..50.62 296 13) 296 13 640 00 ESSDOl eee 1,250 76) 1,020 00 
120 Teeswater ...... 297 88| 497 88) 1,275 00 271 00} 797 52) 3,189 28] 1,340 00 
121 Thamesville.... 509 23) 509 23 346 19 69 00 31 00) 1,464 65| 1,350 00 
AZO MeSsalOn. <i 5's Loot Aiea ee O8a GO See heel, ae 2, TBST 12820 500 
123 20hormpuryer.s. ; 473 33| 710-00 744 51 OS OU ere eee 2,022 84) .1,837 84 
VAST DUn ys Ses so 452 14 dpe 1a O27 eto 235 75! 600 00| 2,767 78) 1,652 00 
125 Tottenham...... 458 67; 618 67 586 00 AAO oes eae 2,103 34) 1,620 00 
| As el lec 8 Ge ee 463 31 763 31 800 00 290 00 106 02) 2,422 64| 1,690 00 
TT N OYDON oe clene lee ews 120 00 214 18 36 00 7 75 377 98 297 10 
128 Wallaceburg.... 580 93 580 93) 1,507 90 Ofe DU esses 2,/a1 26| 2,150 00 
129 Warkworth..... 484 26; 884 26 986 36 474 50 37 00} 2,866 38) 1,857 49 
130 Webbwood...... D2Greale wees ee on 100-5, sat, avans cae ere ee OZ RS a | 900 00 
131 West Lorne..... 282 98 707 45 LE Eh Baa eete 734 26) 2,162 46 1,240 00 
132 Westmeath...... 193 74 193 74 400 00 88 50. 58 49) 934 47 693 87 
133 Westport(R.C.S.S); 169 62) 123 50 400 00 12 00) 233 40 938 52 500 00 
134 Westport. ... 2... 260 56; 352 75 434 85 29 25D) ne aes 1,077 66) 870 00 
135 Wheatley ....... 212: 20) 8212-25 502 05 TATOO eas were | 1,073 57 900 00 
136 Winchester ..... 539 61 674 51) 1,100 00 86 00 296 90 2,697 02 2,060 00 
187" Wolte Island. ..nteseus «> 38 ea alaedate EO OO er tec ae 228 22! 328 22 200 00 
Leb ey yOxe el ass. +5 | 396 49 792 98 112 5€ 167 20 eran) 00) 2,189 28 1,470 00 
}*Potels7 1912.5. 3. 64,080 71 60,351 81116 ,780 72 20,968 65 33,078 93 295 , 260 82 202,875 49 
2 Totals, 1911..... 59,875 42.54,598 73) 86,983 56 20,104 20 54,929 64 276,491 55177,057 29 
3 Increases .......| 4,205 29) 5,753 08| 29,797 16 OG4 4G) 20h es | 18,769 27) 25,818 20 
PP PCCTCASES Ls ss CL eee ks | CA aE ae ng te ave pia eat eee Oe iL OOb Lh. cee eee Deere s.: 
5 Percentages..... 21.70) 20.44 39.55! ao 1 220K. oe 76.53 


*Opened in September. 
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yenditure 
2 ese 
“) o aes S DQ wn 
ae e.g) Cao 
s a ee a) 2 ops = i Se 
3 = ss a oA 8] hf 33 5 Charges per year 
2 ~~ nN 4 S =o | q 
Peep eso igecas| sé % 2 
Beal fae ass) 2°s | 3 3 
Sete Ge-ou See Sor, a =| 
Le Seale eae st! aS Ss g s 
s2q 23 [Set aal 268 S oS 
jaa) ae 4 MQ Sa aa) 
95 34 36 ie Be Pit G2 4 P96 cc paeaae 
liek Seaeen eee Merete OZOL LON. cere euccs Res. free; non-res. $ 
Bee Too s. co $9°43| 196 55| 17348 60| “319 ill Res. $5; non mes in. 
By «16 88| 2 2 49 61} 145 77| 1,743 04 461 27| Res. free; non-res, $5. 
) Soy Gea eae tine e wees + 184 54; 1,184 54 83 13] Res. $10; non-res. $15. 
ee 15. 63 SOLON. Osteo tk G2 811 00) Res. free; non-res. $4.50 
100 =. 25:00 4 eS o : f 95 924 77) 342 12) $5. oa 
101 10 65 3 ASOG LOL BO ooh Res. $5; -res, 
mo2 121 31; 54 09| 346 47; 159 55| 2,551 42)......... ree Th ana 
108 WEBS @ Jowmeres) ela eeehtoet 0) eI VOGT) sen. se 5s Res. $8; non-res. $10, 
PT is, sie 25 00 TOC es i lOO AS: (Siete. ss Free. 
105 ZO a sta eke tes 76 69) 195 54) 1,207 75) 118 61) $10. 
BT Us. cote as cess ees eel U SSO 2S SOM. se es:s Res. free; non-res. $2.50. 
107 OROUI ti ese tls ca cries » +!| 70 00 co ETO) ge Pe  ege F. I free; others $5. 
Meme yf OU 6.215 CA) Sica... oe s| 510 16, 8,139 30 6 42| $10. 
ee, oS ee PONS cea ceeecee i) a EN 8 Bt re $8. 
Ea me netetre cts 2onzine A254 2197 34\) - 669 Siie$l0, 
ol re SE 12 SOLO Me a lOSE Tele SOPOL Tt... swe $10. 
LD ee RR een | Ui O3) ee Oe OU MeL aO80725 aces se ces Res. $5; non-res., $10. 
113 50 00} 10 00 40 00 75 06 CLO BOO etic taks $30 for eachfamily represent’ d. 
ES Aes Bieesaets AE O Te COORG LIC bee ol es ee: s $10. 
Po os Sallis co acces AQAS20) 327 fo) 1 78L-95)) 3158 35) $10. 
MORE ISS) OF 4s tee 228 00' 1238 62; 1,334 59) 500 00} $10. 
ees che e's aie eaars 5 De LOLe OO LO PDO a ose ee « Res. free; non-res, $10. 
Soe 68 87 20Smo ieee LOO owl s446-61 o.: coc. $10. 
2) aS Ree Oates 114 38) 212281685 18 91) Res. $5; non-res $10. 
120 715 00) 220 30 65 71} 177 00) 2,518 01) 621 27| Istyr. $5; 2nd $7.50; 3rd $10. 
Mae cy lens os! usr oil ob cutee acs ee PAS Gin 464 OO sc cies x Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Mee ces cits canoe ee TOROS ec OUNOUee LOO DLink cscs as Free. 
UES _J RR BRP eee SOU met O22 Salar ae cea: $5. 
aa ZOO OO Wire 6 a0 es 50 00} 3850 00) 2,302 00} 465 78) $10. 
| DS ea raraiane 50 00 DORM mnosored 12. LOS Bale s< we oe ¢ $10. 
Bor LOO A00!. seisrees 189 90 207 50 2,237 40| 185 24] Res. $5; non-res. $10. 
Eh ee RE ee 10 00 70 83 Bie Oaihg week ohh « $10. 
ee ea tho Shae 0 403 44 USES eZ Lode cOl ves ace eas Res. free; non-res. $10. 
AS) Asa aS Re LALeOS pe eSGOs0GE. 22860. 50ls oak <6 as Res. F. I $2; F. I] $3; F. III $5. 
130 SStOO ates & POCO meeeceleciieelscg) Olina sy.+ 4 Free. 
tal 197 72). 38 80 6f272)- 106° 90) 1,650.64), > -511 82) Free. 
132 TOD he Stata a's 94 80}, 124 10 920 42 14 05) $10. 
133 OOO ee ahals tate 58 05 100 00 693 94 244 58] Res. free; non-res. $5. 
134 GOT SU cree sabe TORSO leis ene +. Oss OGleak vee ate: Res. free; non-res $5. 
_ OS cet ee 101 10 MCA RWC OR OT chee os oa $10. 
136 Ser ih Aarne 1 96) 458 18; 2,563 57) 183 45] Res. free; non-res. $10. 
137 70 66 1 EO eae renee 8 00 Che BOC siete tae a0 ais Res. free; non-res. $10. 
Beymer od (O2I. occ as ISONIC tamed OU 27 TRO C2 Se: ste wets oars $5 to $10. 
1 15,749 55/3,205 01) 11,111 29/32,146 49'265,087 83/30,172 99; 50 free; 88 not free. 
2 40,907 51/1,614 07) 8,059 37/24,442 34/252,080 58/24,410 97) 45 free; 84 not free. 
re ts ore 1,590 94| 3,051 92) 7,704 15| 18,007 25] 5,762 02) 5 free; 4 not free. 
AN iM MM te Te cy ae alinis aero ie h a.s leks ie a leihetd ef weces Gderes 
5 5.94 je | 4.19! | PA Bes ea, Caer 36.23 free; 63.76 not free. 


Cost, ver pupil, enrolled attendance, $43.49 ; average attendance, $70.18. 
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CONTINUATION 
ll. TABLE I—ATTENDANCE, PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS AND 
: Number of Pupils Number of 

Pupils in— Pupils from— | ,, 

= qi 
rc) 2s 
y D2 Sa 
=) Sigs) ® & 
ge | oa 1 So ee ee 
Continuation Schools . & A E 3 E =2 8 ‘ 3 5 A 
Som gS PR DQ o (enone =) em 
= = on g o Q a=) rene M n 
mi eis esas = = H |\Ssnel un (Sq 
S A Sou | fs BS = Se 13 5AM Ss |64 

eal oo) q < % = Ste Oo) iz 
RAO LOY Retest ces er eees a iv al 48 24 oY yA haere 35 13 5 
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BS Rete OO hess e.s ne | ieee Weare 3 De et SRNR ES ule arises 1 
TOE anise -OLL 1 Le aly cle caters ene | 2 eel Lieve cane lat Aaattiacen a te 
MU ieere tol lace c «as i 1 tahoe | 2 Ola clade we oie ee Rahs oat 
121 15) 6834). 1 isterenettss Tike ar. 1 Ale Ae FA Me eel 3| 1 
122 10) 588 iu Ts an Oe UES ste' ey’ 4 Pinte LD Dererteas'« bee Aon" 
eee OU LI sets ss | ee eect te. « eel BU Reade , 3| i 1} 2 
124 12 1,003 cil 1 ek creed ents ae 9 es) 3) dosha: ea. 
WD ae oi 711 1 rae eltcre dase dltecers 36.6 2 ae eal apes ne LON eh ates 
LAO. asl ae ela dh cmengrer Liretetote Dike. oie lated 2 1| Les 
aspen es I Pena try cae Pe ee Eeecclictore ie ella o/orebete sted s woke « Page at lateness reer vee 
PSM OLA eres. 5 | Ree Pe atte oiere iets | 4 AN ee. | 1 1 11] 3 
20 via ald 1| 1 1| Whee ae Heroes: SR 8 ilies cys 3 
Ort ae Reale. de + « | 1 Er Mra | alt Sa pete | 2 Qltese i clltaarwacet neon’ | 5 4 
i3i- -5|-* 413 1 1 1 Wetseees Divicca serve el oneta\| ete’ e ss Lees | 2 
Jee Ane pmo i 1 Learnt at fete ares | 1s cae ees a enc ec | 3 4 
| SS pele ie S24 a 1 MWe teeta 1 Way aeceeat aretese 7A Oe ae 1A Aree 
132... 404 1 Dine cert tcl rete es) Leer cid PA one Ate s : 
PS mbes gE SOO sa. 0:5 « 1 1 AN 2h took | Aleta ocd CED A Genel tore eed eee | 2 
LS Onset SAT ara A eee | Lora Ss | 1 Vis Liles a4 cei sac 08 6) 8 
ME ks ore 1 1 AH repr mene Pate tty a 0.20 seiacal <3) oe orl'g ahs, ie.b.'e)90016:| 0: aisha solace, 0% ewe. 
eee d|,  O4O eee se ss ace et a DUNO aN Aer 2, scallla eh S\ 1) Se 
271/75 ,556 63} 1386 40 79 i 250heacl7|) Ble als 78) 869). 181 
407/64 ,690 Dewetcs 30 79 ile 219 208) 50 325, 102, 4138 199 
.... {10,866 VO cas eal Pee eae, 31 Geeeeielreere rere a Wate Segall echivies [ts w(ae os 
136 ae Aiea i SON Ob ; ee ele seren da sects eians: 3) oie e: eke ail em eos «5 19 fl 24 44) 18 
SP Org eae 45.65} 98.55| 28.98] 57.24) 12.31) 17.31) 15.03/2.15) 22.02) 5.40) 25.55) 12.58 
EP ee Re ee es NE is 
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I. TABLE K—FINe 

Re- 

Collegiate Institutes 
Legislative Municipal Municipal 

Grants Grants (county) | Grants (local) 
S'S tc: $c: $ c¢ 
PEE ALEIC wis caterer oid bicine acnis eeraraan 1,255 69 2,124 16-4 5,156 70 
OABOriine suction. fang test Oe eee eo eee 2,425, OL b 2a Or 11,433 69 
SEDIAUUOLG er eke verets oe rio cere al 3,018 39 750 00 | 17,000 00 
PUBTOCK VINES yess eee as oie ho ee cares | 1,616 82 4,399 59 11,000 00 
BuObachad sess te ae elo eee aee ot 1,576 24 3,305 18 10,243 00 
GuClingon re. wera heen ehe aa heels ret jee Be easat 3,060 of 2,300 00 
Pac ODGULS he icatee vive ot eee ease cites as 1,482 37 3,059 31 5,885 85 
RGolLLING WOO sss teerie eae ce 3,151 87 1,440 14 8,293 00 
OS Morta Wel) Liars cae atte tote ete ee te Av205 68°21 cation eee eee Zleiae a4 
LOnGaltesc4 oisetrs ce ee ee AG cee eee 4,165 81 7,408 54 9,000 00 
TGoderich <5. oc ae cee oe 1,241 98 S44 1257 3,200 00 
2a CMGI areas ts ce SIs ee ee la tee hive ok DCD 00 salen G eee eee 11,905 21 
13 aniston. ears eae ce ee eee ae LOS Or Wire pis ates tenn | 47,5575 57 
14 Ingersoll, Ages caters deveed ee ale a cse Suara 1,345 62 3,557 41 | 5,034 92 
PORN S OM ers tap cee ere ae cee eras 1 G98 ode oye: Le eee 17,220 00 
AGULANASHY. Cole oie e ie caw are ceoe ee os | 2,915 10 5,054 83 | 6,547 51 
| Wp ss 0 Ge (0) ae ae ded ere ian eB bore te, mee 1,820 29 6,856 48 39,949 73 
TS eMarris DUPE oe eee 6 ee ete 2,882 71 4,165 34 2; loo 05 
LO 2NaA PANG Te Sa ic eae Geeks ese eee wate 2,507 90 4,605 11 | 4,350 00 
OU MN ALA CAE PLL sitcir cee iv stele oat eee ell 1,451 09 1,837 79 | 26,791 50 
SIBOTIDIG «op oot eels ee Dee ees 1,574 88 1,795 38 | 5,500 00 
EAU UAW Gb Fe os oe ctopetd tes cere tects Pete eh ore | LOL O24 4 Sacusie t ere 47,025 25 
DOW elu OOM 5.20 oe othe oan renee nea | 2,567 54 4,836 50 | 12,080 00 
py ED Bee a Daeg ye Pec tane it Pclirlere i Prats SAE pS 2,378 72 3,781 79 5,543 59 
ZR CLEP DOTOUS I: fence es os arse sree cates ce 0s fd 19 | ee ee BA rot 19,500 00 
PU MEMO LOL 3:45 « chud sel ssee-e Sek eaten Ree cichee oe 2,949 98 5,548 61 | 6,000 00 
BIL OPPATOUP™ icicle cere cece eee 3,094 98) Vow ee ee ee 15,000 00 
DRREOTTOW 3 2 accche cha eee eee ee he ee 1,472 09 3,140 03 | 6,000 00 
2O RIAHELOWIL.. ceutcwnk ss =< see eee ces T0735 2.201 45.01 3,000 00 
Bei CALIALINGS@, sex sures cree tae ee 1,513 87 3,364 41 11,203 92 
DLO UAVIA LY. Ss scan pare Gels ce me ieee 1,068 55 1,627 01 5,008 40 
Soert LOMAS 5. i ve eed os Poe s Ok ae 1,518 23 4,076 04 38,500 00 
PR MeRSELETLI Gos wiee-sooire eee tive tes koe eae s 1,466 382 2,934 79 8,460 00 
eCa Orbs Was ccc cease aati: aad 1,242 86 3,541 63 | 2,093 72 
Dab S PF aliss <. vcioe ee eens eee Oe LTS S35 A ceee aer e ee | 77,693 53 
GUO PLL ClOTU yc Pees eee ae ae ee ee oe a y1As -27 2,375 69 | 16,000 00 
AMT ALLOW rac vice et oie een aie a ee eee 1,072 41 2,027 67 7,450 00 
Se Oronv0, HAPDOT.waees «wee kteate le ose 1 E55 eas Os rr op ce ae 49 437 60 
Su Loronto, Humberside 4 2.sec cre pec <e LsBSOsA be Wewctat ener een 27,186 96 
a0 Pordnto, Jarvis write iee eo askrod sees cee 1208 CLG lls wis acai tee eae 31,970 69 
Ae OrOlLO; Par kOn len -oucecos lee ee a eks 1450: 00" foc eke at 91,580 02 
eeevane eek Hill yoru < 8% ours eee on ene! 1,264 74 4,664 68 2,500 00 
AAW SOD es oho ae ee ee eae 1,559 99 1,887 76 14,807 50 
Pea WOOOS LOCK «4 csi ee Pe ae es ee | 2.739 70 5; 115-56 8,000 00 
SDORLIS™ vis sin plo istes area peeeietee tid ceed 85,392 57 113,584 39 778,893 45 
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ceipts Expenditure 
Buildings : 
Balances and Total Teachers’ i Repairs to 
School Fees other sources Receipts Salaries pee nee : School accom- 
improvements| ™0datior 
a Spee: $  ¢ $ c¢ a ei co 
1  —- 1,999 00 2,246 53 12,782 08 9,010 00 330 16 67 07 
2 2,950 60 by 7ANESS sl 28878107 4 15,590 00. \iss se! 22. 217 05 
3 8,421 50 2,182 51 | 26,372 40 | 18,237 98 499 50 30 62 
4 902 00 1,482 90 19.401 31 (LD gd ee ee 991 25 
Sgt? 113088 Bi ioesoeepeis. 71065 | 14.075-00. Mh i22,., 000 356 35 
6 1,130 00 529 97 8,437 85 6,610 00 144 55 189 11 
7 ~—-1,006 13 1,662 34 13,096 00 SOON URE Naas ea, 9 ee 311 40 
8 366 00 1,185 14 14,436 15 10,292 40 280 83 190 77 
Mapes. te 20 500 00 26,498 22 11,855 00 10,872 72 80 69 
10 3,028 35 1,160 00 24,762 70 19,291 68 126 92 56 55 
11 =: 1,542. 28 4,132 87 13,558 65 7,620 00 200 55 56 80 
12 3,323 46 1,669 07 18,422 77 13,380 00 930 78 534. 98 
13 7,837 90 669 50 57,524 17 37,860 00 690 00 419 09 
14 629 25 371 49 10,938 69 TOs Ua Weteet eto eat es 20) 27 
15 4,618 25 1,391 00 24,922 49 19,674 94 19 23 201 71 
16 2,575 00 3,302 10 | 20,394 54 | 14,705 95 TRO16E79 Poem eee 
17g. 25-205, 00 8,827 45 62,748 95 Tasty a a a re ee 2,254.27 
3 yee a 5,683 67 14,914 77 SES Or Sammie ek ce ae 134 13 
OIA Se a0 0 d's as to\eie + | 4,459 14 15,922 15 8,522 80 71 05 76 28 
2) Lo eee 219 90 30,300 28 11,705 00 9,119 55 124 28 
21 ~=—«2, 244 00 1,973 85 13,088 11 emia Sieeieee Sates x. 492 98 
22 12,188 50 761 22 61,592 59 47,874 30 780 05 1,187 62 
Daw 2588 95 1,297 42 23,365 41 17,807 50 DiQgsG wee ee 
24 550. 67 2,404 69 14,659, 46 SROcoE Umut es eas oleae dee 19 02 
25 2,255 85 532 48 23,632 94 LO Adar OOD aia 8 aeiac eos: 166 34 
OM nists srk oe sie 6,631 03 21,129 62 9,205 42 112 838 58 50 
ZU ches nen os 1,403 07 20,098 05 12,355 00 Wal 67 265 79 
28 107 50 | 1,540 51 12,260 138 9,260 00 710 93 167 60 
29 754 77 | 221 82 7,261 39 5,700 00 SD) UC | ci ee 
30 1,366 50 | 3,851 37 21,300 07 10,5938 26 4,388 68 906 26 
31 1,467 00 | 708 86 9,879 82 Te SU SN OOM See AC Oe Area uhN cc oc eo ee 
32 1,098 00 1,104 10 46,296 37 19,888 13 20,413 238 82 18 
Bhim lee colsis woe so all 3,535 09 16,396 20 10,462 36 1,666 52 269 17 
34 1,237 80 2,801 62 10,917 68 6,722 35 33 00 40 08 
35 366 05 1 25 79,775 16 10,029 50 66,947 10 19 38 
36 2,291 50 2,076 39 25 ,860 85 17,815 06 ORs cae e's ow 0k 
37 1,181 00 L173) 92 12,905 00 6,390 00 DRE CUm US mate tate a cee aces 
38 5,656 00 14,342 74 70,853 69 35,298 27 6,859 59 6,641 53 
39 2,057 00 12,013 40 43,146 81 19,775 39 12,236 14 1,843 30 
40 4,770 00 2,703 30 40,847 17 29,553 86 21 45 957 51 
41 DEOOIROUMUNS. cerelecie scesics es 96 ,979 02 29,631 05 77 06 ee ba Oi 
42 64 00 3,974 12 12,467 54 6,290 00 71 89 153 26 
43 1,543 10 | 904 83 20,703 18 Ge OU Mr eee erie vss 477 25 
44 2,208 50 b3L 27 18,595 03 14,476 00 47 50 55 33 
92 ,689 24 111,385 16 (1,181,944 81 677 ,782 07 147 ,059 51 20,898 41 
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i. ‘TABLE K—PiNem 


Expenditure— 
Library,scientific es ents 
_apparatus, ny +s chool books, 
Collegiate Institutes—Continued _maps, etc., type-| Has ee | stationery, 
_writers,drawing 444 agricultural | prizes, fuel, 
_models and departments)” examinations 
equipment for equipment and all other 
physical educa- expenses 
tion 
SI. dace. Seo 
PL SBAY Res oc ee ee tees cae ee ZOTEOON rhe ae ee ome ce st 1,371 30 
PEROrIICN. oe Motes tee eee 471 18 415 76 4,790 69 
SMO PAMIIOLG en. baie Siete sites ar ehtaye Ce 360 00 198 00 7.046 30 
AMS ROCK VALL OL. GA san oe cas eR ole wate | ZENON ad Ae eoestie cea ate 2,996 58 
ALAM ose BAe See a ne eas | SOUS52 i cu cnch a eee 2,488 41 
Genin an eos oe ee ae ee wae | AS 80 uo eee tee E07bs71 
TACODOULE? tc. cep ne Rooter em anes ZOOS OOS aiid cts stares aig arace ste 1,213 31 
S=GOLLINAWOOU Gis senna ore eter oie erie 285 34 538 64 2,889 20: 
OtROrt Williait.’ <i See oe os eee BASS ZOM tase eens 2,844 55 
LO Gal tc, oe eee ee ee ee | 111 40 6 50 4,263 72: 
Lit Goderich... :.5 202 eee oe ee 163 OBE Wis Pr asd eee ee 1,145 12 
12: Guelplis oon eee eee ee eee | AAGIZ DM elie dura tee ce Cereal 2,505 87 
1B ean lt0hies shee eee to eee DAQUR 2+ Giticsiee ee Ree 6,914 50 
Deeincernsoll sa: Ase ewe selene ate eerste en TOLESGDY Gl 55 Bee eee LZ 2c385 
LOANS SEO erste cece esas Sere ike ee eT LISE4 5 al Santee oe SP tAU. 2a 
AGPTIDUBAY nsec ate are tes see one. 462 50 2eOLae on 
DT PSONOON Guan ore cs cine eee GAS S84 re. Aires We a ere 14,050 87 
ES IMOPTISD UTE: thee oc ete Cae recta anes Cae ee erate 70 00 PepO2 Sa 
LOONG Haneef hocnee tine an Dole 80 00 760 08 1,490 27 
2OINFAPATA LE ALLS. ven co eek is oe imate | LOBED is Maas eae i eee ee 2 OS GL 
BAS OPL itn che sas ee eres See ee eae Cee Parton os sito gore ark aes Srey a, he Saree eca0e: ie 
ee CVG EANW A: 2% sia tere tetnw ie enttamts eee teres ee | BO 8508 ano Necsaets sean ete LOU TLE Ge 
Zac UOWens Sound . 4 .aeme wales eeeme eae: | 402: 41 385 51 2,148 29 
DA TET Ue ho ais oo tls ee Se ne tee eee | 62255 75 20 2 02c19 
DOME LDOLOUS its aparece ai ci te sere 200200 aie ace Aree ee ae 3,823 60 
BO eC TON nas ocr nitole Beers eee ee | LiGST2 1,090 35 | 2,621 47 
ZEEE OrieA Pthur ps $27. rua ee ee eee eee a 609 40 1,158 04 | 3,845 07 
DS ARENULENY «ay <'s vere aniciteus Chars oer | 198 359"), ea, eee ee | L928 et 
BOTA SOLOW. bs cee eee aes DIAS 2 shi. Soe eee ee 1,148 80 
A BMA NGS “caro site bake te renee aes 449 05 158 51 2,905 02 
RP LOSES PVCU Sic. se races onan: aot riet e eee WF aan Sea eee 1: seh Meee teenies 1,559 47 
Pipa d MEST GS fay cat acc ais nnd Meda essere eee LTE Se iso oe eo ee eae 2,948 74 
SSUES Wie ta C2 PR ite eet ne CARMA Ne ABD A Pr | OBR RO tn, ss See eee 3,574 44 
AMUSE LOE EL sc) sso e aie etie son oan sateen Cate OD RSG4 Wiis tare tee ee 139970 ad 
SOS Lal toy Sen cose wee Gee | ZUG OO Sa ir eee eee 2,493 23 
SUT EMA LOL (.'c bs derek eee re eee TSS) Wis ee eae | Tete 
IPE RULOY os, a's cep eee Ole cee eed DOO TAC Wie. Facts eka oe | 1,265 88 
POEL OEOULOs td LOOT ssa.e, ae recite ee BOO IS: Hes he cea dere eee 7,919 89 
SS OEONtO, -CLUIMNDGISLOGs 24 0c oe oe ous By PASS pal oa vie 9 ae aeeeiany tee 6,551 15 
a CONT, JATVIS Ue-e kur lebticnc ates eed Det h Dinilic wtih eine bean ce 7,588 26 
a) el eronto, Parkdale. ance. 6 sree sas, ery | CLAO0S Is uxein se Ouee ames ae 6,037 24 
Mo VIS ECOK TAAL nt eis cit ns ace eee ees Se ny re pire ich Ce eee errr mee 845 67 
cy GV SUSON ss csp a's ota cae ane oe ee eel BOD Z el a, Seah Ste ay ts 3,369 42 
AAD WHOS OK.) ss ck x she ck on oh eee ae SAR, Wee ca ee | 102-11 3,041 95 
GRAS 3 vassals soe oe aU ee ee | 13,688 30 | 4,936 20 157,714 89 
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Continued 


Balances Charges per year f iti 
Tel tizpendis ges per y or Tuition 
ture 
C. $ « 

1 11.045 538 ieee Bar 6 eal) 

2, 21,484 68 2,300 07 $10. 

3 i LOM Ube Wace we eee aa eis 2 wses City and Co. $10; others $16. 

4 15,594 46 3,806 85 5. 

5 17,720 08 994 57 Res. Ist'yr. free, thereafter $6; Co. and all others $10. 

6 8,063 17 374 68 | Lower school $6; Middle and Upper $10. 

7 10,748 70 2,347 30 | Co. free; Town and others $12. 

8 13,992 18 443 97 H. S. Dist. free; others $10. 

9 26,198 22 300 00 | Free. 

10 Zao. 605 93 Co. $10; res. and other Cos. $14. 

inl 9,186 44 A372? aie oo. ob. i $8; Hs [land IV $10, 

12 17,857 88 564 89 City free; Co. and adj. Cos. $10; others $20. 

13 46,233 41 11,290 76 Res. Ist yr. $2.50, thereafter $10; non-res. boarding in city 
14 T0357 51 581 18 | $7.50. [$30; others $40. 
15 23 ,904 60 1,017 89 Res. Ist yr. free; th reafter $15 & $30; non-res. $30 & $35. 
16 19,741 72 652 82 Town and Co. $7.50 to $10; others $20. 

17 60,003 48 Ba ORs a City 1st yr. free; other yrs. and Co. $10; others $30. 
18 9 ,835 65 De 010a te Free. 

19 11,000 48 4,921 67 | Free. 
20 23 ,236 97 1.068231, je ree. 

21 12,568 51 519 60 | $10. 

22 59,661 67 1,930 92 Res. $10 to $25; non-res. $45 and $50. 

23 20,984 27 Dn aele 14 Res. $8 to $12; others $10. 
24 10,783 96 3,019 50 Res. free; Co. $5; others $16. 

25 MOOT ARE c ie ciere's oie.c Sa one: Res. F. I free, II $5, Il] & IV $8, V $10; non-res. $25. 
26 13,204 69 7,924 938 | Free. 
27 19,704 97 393 08 | Free. 
28 P2RCOO RI Se. te iscre ees Sees Free to Town and Co.; others $25. , 
29 7,246 27 L512 Town F. I free, thereafter $6; Co. and non-res. $10. 
30 19,400 78 1,899 29 | $5. 
31 8,928 05 OF 177 Res. Ist yr. free, other yrs. $5; non-res. $10. 
32 43,510 15 2,786 22 Res. free; non-res. $10. 
33 16,167 35 228 85 | Free. 
34 8,263 62 2,654 01 | $6, $8, $10. 

35 PAT MLO Ga itsa wis oaleicre eleteicis sie * Res. free; non-res. $5. 
36 25,390 96 469 89 First year, free; others, $10. 
37 12,882 08 29 92 | Res. Ist yr. free; others $10. 

38 owe | 13,778 48 oer 
39 PLAGE S Wem erase ciewsesn = + Res. F.I free, non-res. $6 ; res. F.II, $9, non-res. F. I, $15; 
40 38,143 87 2,703 30 F. Ill, $15; IV, $21; V, $27. 

41 36,979 02 60,000 00 

a2 7,360 82 5,106 72 | Province free; others $10. 

43 20,550 87 152 31 City and Co. free; others $30. 

44 17,722 89 872 14 | City, Ist yr. free; others $7.50. Pak 

Rptedpie mecaidee SENS ae 
1,022,079 38 159 ,865 43 15 free; 29 not free. 
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Re- 
High Schools 
Legislative Municipal Municipal 
Grants Grants (county) | Grants (local) 
$ ¢ Cc $ Cc 

IEAIONATULIAL ECR ee Ore ee 883 04 1,103 87 4,611 25 
DPN LTE do oy te See oeie! nee ces Ua ee 853 43 853 43 2,913 37 
SPAT OLIOT fag he ne hare nok ree | 1501251 i 1,859 45 5,290 20 
EST AEST 1 r eee gees Ree eles el peer en Bee meee ee Area By S41 a1) | 1,162 26 1,093 41 
PVPIIOU GSA ccs he cM aca cee eh ee 2,029 17 2,600 00 1,310 00 
GAUGE ee Reet f eacg tora Sra ae 861 39 1,151 18 2,500 00 
ARAM ICTS ee Cee te rt cs oa cae ee 1,043 86 3,741 30 1,650 00 
MEDOAINY il Weare oe as ft ee | 633 19 1,200 00 1,680 00 
Dae uleviite soit: oe Ae eee, oie eee | 1,180 66 | 2,235 99 10,219 41 
LORD O WAN Ville wre. ys 1m eee as ta tee | 930 71 2,216 06 2,700 00 
LID TAUOrd oe re eee co ae 726 75 1,308 09 600 00 
IZEBranv LOU cate Mee Nie oe 1,117 29 2,690 28 4,100 00 
LS LEPISMROIL fe cee Lee Me | 521 85 799 86 1,200 00 
Ae CAE OMIA eae ce ec ee 807 30 | 8,215 97 | 1,900 00 
Thaw pbelliord. eae. eee ee eee | 913 38 1,766 38 | 3,410 00 
16 Carleton Pisce: cus tie eee See | 754 16. 754 16 3,450 00 
MTiCavga sateen eee. een 676 78 3,898 36 | 1,000 00 
1S} Cheslevct i ees See ne ae 862 76 1,641 08 | 2,400 00 
LO olbories icky occ Ae ce er ee | 601 70 1,329 83 1,500 00 
2 ASGTT WALES cn eee ae En eee | eye Re: 5,050 82 7,092 30 
BULDESELDD UO. hues ce ie Roe ee te ee | 783 $0 783 90° «| 2,800 00 
ZOPOUNGAS Soe ase eval eee ae ee 912 53 14 ea 8,050 00 
PUTING ae tenths oe Cee | 1,042 26 3,956 86 4,989 75 
PIGLET: Ha Ree lk Se neo aah 1,970 01 3,346 80 | 500 00 
DOL OP Ares 448 2 oe tee ee ee 668 47 920 74 2,000 00 
PU MIUSSO Ro aire ictal hue eRe et ee Eee | Ze l05 Ooo 3,748 21 2,500 00 
PF MOP RIS lance oe Sie ee Nee nie | 766 04 1,454 75 1,900 00 
DST Sti ie oak © Oot eet ee Sty oe | 754 28 2,212 32 1,500 00 
DUST ANATOGUGs chee econ ace eae 901 08 1,617 00 2,691 43 
BO, (eeereelowlis2 2 oe nen ee | 869 23 1,796 76 1,874 46 
TinGlencoes i). ch ssc soe eee ee 707 25 1,289 04 1,000 00 
B2eGravekburst.. ac~ 1 ecoe ce Sea hee ee | PAO 20. cates aco ee seem 1,900 00 
By OPRMS DY Sovc see tek eee | 703 78 2,520 23° | 807 45 
BABES Porgy l6-.s scea ect. oe eee 688 72 1,667 12 4,000 00 
SN EIA TLEY DULY. <iccecece tet eee oie ey | BSG OS: an cre wien cts 3,075 00 
BO MIB ET 1S GUT, 4 oc) nrecinie a eile ee eae ons | 844 62 | 1,249 61 | 3,349 99 
ee AROS DULY” its gee sire oe eee | 782 BT see a cee s eee eees | 2,338 63 
SBS SIN TOLS 3 aed sds, we eee eeeeee be ee 815 21 2,470 14 | 2,650 00 
Bo eRe NIV LIS oe cow ek cae Eee eee 890 23 2,915 04 2,600 00 
BORK onoraL docs tek ee ee | LS Dek eLO uals gees Sen eae oles | 3,500 00 
ATR GRTOING «io lc oe seu ta ee oe 1,045 53 2,183 1%, 4 2,100 00 
Be amine iON cicct soo k eee ee 1,013 94 2,240 33 4,500 00 
Ey MIRIOVG! Sgn ss oa Lb oo eae ae oe | 908 77 2,476 55 | 2,000 00 
AAP ate Ty ee. 8. 8 By eA tea ee | 765 31 1,990 82 | 1,400 00 
AE AN ates nate te bt ia Cente aye nae ae | 723 50 1,867 96 | 1,400 00 
ME ANITA & «os yh ae oe ee ee 866 88 2,197 25 1,200 00 
MME OET LY: csp ee wiv cer Oe ee ee 1,293 07 2,746 55 3,000 00 
PERCENT TIED oi icc card os aie aa ee 938 49 402 25 4,000 00 
A SRO Veto ws ec nlaed oe phahs Set 778 48 1,230 85 2,700 00 
RMON POPES Yc xds 5 ivc.da ie ihe eheoaies 825 63 1,180 88 2,500 00 
RIS NOTRE 6c che x2 oo oases Ce ee 685 91 2,236 88 875 00 
eee VORA UIA Re. ochs eae oe ee | 559 98 889 16 1,047 44 
Ba rewnimriet 350). Gs. oc cacccee tee: 2,234 77 2,604 90 2,800 00 
aN i ee cute oh hatin tee ae eee ee 582 11 900 00 600 00 
bo Niagera Falls South ocss<.sicea eee 946 11 746 11 1,200 00 
ET) Acie 8 ey en ce PR Rar bray a 1 S96 05 VA en oe nak oe 41,369 50 
ee FIN OOCM 6 0.925 Shs) ox tle ea he ee 1,966 65 3.029 96 1,084 10 
eer YT ag oy ie nk oe vie oa ein ee cies 835 21 1,815 31 2,102 88 
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HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 
STATEMENT—Continued 
ceipts Expenditure 
a ee 
Buildings, Revas 
eiihel Race Balances and Total Teachers’ | Sites and all epairs to 
other sources Receipts Salaries permanent school ac- 
improvements commodations 
Siac Sic; Ser.c. See $ ¢ CaP ve 
1 cM ek Goan 1,136 91 7,735 07 AE CSO one tokens sca ulenieierae tas cs 
2 491 50 412 77 5,524 50 4,347 30 BORGO et eeles a ees 
Bet eed ete... | 510 40 8,672 56 6 ,230 00 65 75 96 25 
4 695 85 371 35 4,163 99 2.940 00 HHMOS hence ee 
5 486-00 2,730 38 9,155 55 5,627 50 160 63 18-05 
6 884 00 1,463 37 6,859 94 ROSY III ial epg aye are 145 20 
“i 919 00 673 30 8,027 46 6,140 00 99 07 180 59 
area cane 766 87 4,280 06 DEAT OE OU eee sess 127 74 
Gane OR aa," 4,605 00 18,241 06 9,874 49 4,491 00 1,471 60 
10 251 61 42 72 6,141 10 AW TEGR GOI es cero as 6 239 39 
11 691 00 53 13 3,378 97 DCS ea TID ic, Coane aha Or erm er aheeE 
12 1,233 00 449 02 9,589 59 ers ys OU au ent re sae nee 125 97 
ROO shearer ee 1,009 81 3,581 52 ROU LOOM Peete we, «su aleriatge Seumetae d= 
14 154 50 2,491 47 8,569 24 WAG TIED OE eee Ch ec iral toate ieee eae 
15 211 50 330 24 6,631 50 4,686 87 650 09 6 50 
16 244 00 508 72 5,711 04 APALULOOE s ce ee tree 139 23 
Wh ene aE 815 93 6,391 07 3,140 00 GTS Oe bere an eee a 
18 927 00 712 84 6,543 68 4,498 28 1.020700, ic. etree: 
LO mr er aw 2,020 25 5,756 78 2,116 67 256 57 116 95 
DU ce a 5,587 91 19,104 77 10,964 13 101 50 154 64 
TAG Rare cre ee cee ae 117 80 4,485 60 3,038 16 Sed: alee. s ewes te: 
22 414 00 259 79 5,948 85 PE OTOM Git al a Aan ear 86 08 
Dope Ore ree L:, 2,602 96 12,591 838 6,180 00 2.965 54 229 35 
24 774 00 1,663 49 8 254 30 SGT (105) Gren, entered |e cc a Te 
25 309 25 46 33 3,944 79 3,120 00 38 24 10 00 
Ge ene 2,043 26 10,397 10 ial ek a eee ee ore | 214 64 
27 577 00 2,359 27 7,037 06 Me O5UE OU t ties sees ee eee 
LAER, SVs oR 1178279 5.705 34 3,540 00 BRROO Me lew rea ous 
29 155 50 75 60 5,440 61 4,355 42 Gieiae oer s o. a 
30 1,191 50 91 55 5,823 50 4,570 00 80 98 166 64 
31 664 00 81 00 3,741 29 3,040 00 23 50 7 00 
32 354 00 98 68 3,844 96 2,905 00 45 75 12 57 
DRae Ss Rew re So 55D 88 4,587 34 Sr (AGS Olan eae: cs 131 37 
SA ey: eer 2,923 59 9,279 43 2,970 00 2,506 00 77 24 
35 639 50 4,507 95 14,938 13 4,460 00 2834 16 431 87 
36 522 00 153 73 6,119 95 4,760 00 34 45 138 77 
37 Ocetipe ee. 3,824 11 OMOnOe gest ss se i 29 15 
DO dalle oer sue es 1,858 55 8,094 50 Tle VASEYU T= Gner ieestiacn (ase Core 
39 490 00 154 54 7,049 81 5,095 25 50 70 64 27 
Si eerolsta dolsters «as 355 Dod reeen ree 5,031 18 MOTOR ey Bat oe es eal re 
41 987 00 1,006 10 7,321 80 BRGROFUOIes swe ees sore: 2 65 
42 87 75 262 94 8,104 96 6,040 00 165 26 88 99 
43 1,311 00 250 27 6,946 59 5,630 00 228 79 197 31 
44 924 00 93 15 5,103 28 4,214 00 11 50 83 08 
ABB ie Oe 413 49 4,404 95 3,080 00 263 85 74 67 
46 1,115 50 174 69 6,154 32 ACTORS ites ce ees 101 32 
47 818 00 789 76 8.647 38 6,901 84 129 40 54 00 
48 454 00 1,202 78 6,997 52 Sothed Wen peoeecoree rere oe acc rae 
49 924 00 478 19 6,111 52 4,201 95 789 05 | 13 75 
50 P15 628 45 6,252 71 4,175 00 55 20 166 76 
51 16 00 1122502 4,935 81 3,000 00 OF 28. v\slswiew ne etomiee e 
BO tween 8h 25 00 2,521 58 1,983 28 30 08 57 68 
53 1,168 00 | 290 10 9,097 77 6,776 66 38 45 164 20 
BAe ee inal 45 420°62 2,511 73 1,753 75 [ovseeeeseeees oe 
5b fe Merely 3,688 57 6,580 79 BR 380s80 eee tee 321 4 
56 pimeee 3- 552 15 43,817 67 5,200 00 34,036 50 ee 
57 438 00 259 09 6,777 80 TAO) | amecbernocnce 10 « 
58 502 00 18 22 5,273 62 3,680 00 21° OU Waatarn ets 8 os 
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Expenditure— 


Library, scien- | : 
School books, 


tific apparatus, 4, aes 
mapseto, iype- Vanual taining. “stationery 
High Schools—Continued writers, draw- | and aeelenltar ai prizes, fuel, 
| ing models and | Genartment examinations 
- equipment for A i ioe and other 
| physical Wseht expenses 
' education 
bees > Ge $ c. 
ACOA TAX A NODA Aeris kc Seren aOR ce ee Ao Uk ele utc ate a tee sare 1,547 80 
Ey SN HAVO LORS, a og he ire aig h Seve eis toe ca ee he vc a ea Cee le SMeradsbere amma eee aie 765 75 
DPATUOEION S.C hr eet ce oka & ee eee Datei 2 Woes etn en 1,678 90 
WAY TIVOAT Oe 3 ino s thik okie as Ron Se | ZOO 75S + ia eeae eek eee aS 918 18 
BMA TELS cus es fos ooo. be oa tes eee eee he eee | 534 43 784 80 | 
OWATINOR A 25s Gitsea katy flame teas Boat | 1500) Haan a eet ae 726 37 
MANADO 5 hee es acdc as eo een DLO aes Wee meee ee eens 1,006 86 
PEDERI SVE Pet ode we oe een | $A: OO wisceee creat fee 1,291 60 
PRS OMe VILE bods oe oe Dae heise eee SOOT STE Ws eee te se 1,504 60 
LOE OSV IAI VE Gira arene o darete nk Por eee oe 142 GT. a Sin Cee 983 38 
eS YA LOT Sic, ate se Rane ee | AS LOO asl: Hates eee 305 13 
Lee TSU IELD GOL? s choc-atshe aught okt a aanas ed steers | LO Cay) cS apeteeate anette 1,100 28 
TS MISEIC DAN ie or ocd Pare Pe eo Ee LOSE (Oe Wesel cee canton 651 05 
HW ENCalsdoiiia: <2 .).2. 37 ace noe eee eee BOP SU. Noss otas aie eee we 827 16 
15°Campbel ford 2m «ce ceca Be ee eee | DO MOGs. Ua euterce mates Shee ee 919 68 
LG Carietoiise lace. acascueraes toners TOE LA Ts oka Ret ees 826 78 
LJtCayiea cates wc ee cies sees | As 4s Os ca On eee ae 623 24 
18? ChESlevied Axion sera ee | ZOasUa- cla aaetergteetah kisi 376 42 
LOY Colborne. <; sae se sac ee ee a TOCUG nl c cet See ee to ae 688 36 
ZU Cornwall’. 766 8455s Pi aa Oe ee eae Lee re a en ae 2,190 41 
PD AUESELONLO xix 2) ee eee OE {ee CMG in arcien eee 966 92 
Loe IINAAS, Suis ah Rate AE Re SOF eaboaciie eteate 6 saa 1,457 16 
PA UMNO YARN Repeat eee net tn) Mo oie LU FOO ee eae ws sete 1,506 36 
Ae MIL GEONL 6555 Sitar abs hr aravakane, Seales s MO arte el e's ois Onadate: Meee ee a en eee ea, See 1,180 91 
CO EAOT Rass sale uk ee mes ee ee BLT A SO aM, cores eee a oes Cae 500 18 
DUALS SOX conc: ec hbcl eee nae ere 98 25 454 76 1,097 81 
DAOUOTEUS $e 0d lnk cco eee TOOTS tee, roe eee cia 1,020 32 
CRUWOYOST: ose oe ices ee Ee eee | AS OO 4s yee ee, ee 744 35 
PA GAMANOUUGs «een das che cote ee oe oe S1e 00. A Pon eee eee ere 903 46 
DOM IEOLS CLOWIIc che eta s os i ee | LIOS39 oh. foe a ee eae 895 49 
PE PAUTIOTICUEs t's cleaned ccc dene ahs ee ee eee ets He eR Tee he cd waste Bideie te co ehernee 661 26 
DLMTTAYVORNUTS tics a Sas cic eae eee tee | LOUCSL, Ws eireoe a ts cee 725 08 
PROM ENEAIELS LAY re sabe’ a 100 oa AS Meese re mee | TGH 5a snl chemeecane vera 1,074 95 
DEES PELSVILIOK she socks oe eee a eee | LOGE TA: oh % aie e wig ae 3,500 93 
BOUEB MEY DUTY: «cise es wens eee ene | BUS AD 1 cate pitino were as weraee 6,426 74 
BOS UATTIStON «6.2.0 coke eh oe et eee NO"5S" ot 2 io deemed ee ae 920 43 
UME WOR ES DUI: «cis oebaseics corti oe treme | BOLUS Wi ada seem eoun aki 818 382 
PET ORITIOLS Fox cides are ee eee ae Nos a Swe aaa lis ate cece teenth es 1,584 32 
DUK CRI DEVE Oi. <.. vs soe baci ens Se Bb. UU. iis eon ore etaee eee 895 64 
EES MOTE «9 sw tcorevin 6 ativonrelt pater eae ne | GGPSIS W265 se aoe bere ne 714 57 
BL MOA TUING, 4°03 cats oes ccdica eee ee 13530) 42) eee ee | 1,076 33 
a eatane ton <2 eo keer ean SES is cs toe ees oe eee 15159 72 
Dp ALREOW EL ds a's vay op aetna seas 08 tl I Ree rae, A) armen Oe | 824 38 
APL AIORI No ck. Ls eek kw ee Soe TSOE 28 Oeeeeae oee eee | 529 97 
45 Madoc Pa ire foie See > FA. Wet, GA A ee oe ene, 508 98 
46 Markham Tibi Bae 1 hee eee es 1,062 18 
47 Meaford DAE ea hs Co a eae oe 1,243 00 
a MOL TMERIINY S Bis 2-5: ic < sntaraboney sei ce ee ee ae DO US. do cbs eee ea ae 1,134 88 
RUSTE RS ging coe ee Try eer or nes TAC SG | os Steet eine 1,042 32 
OUMOLOMNLE MPOBL. > i sche uk sitcom e eees Dae. Liebe Hh. Skcbecas eines 6 Se aes 1,580 69 
PR EINI EEE wits tle Giger as De 2B. 4 a Se 461 89 
DEAN CONGR SEIG she ived Bu Sauincs OOO ow Okc ose ee Be ees eae 405 90 
Daa OViMIAS ROG cos ecdawe ny beevan venture 220 SO | 66 10 | 1,415 08 
SY SET Mer ig Sh yet ae on A a Je 11S Sa te eet tee or aes 259 87 
Baan igeare fle. Soutbic.s oc vee ce Gue ae 78 95 25 00 971 08 
DPA OPae), CAMs ane % Go a oa sleterteneen BIB BL. Vadvntea neces oe 2,248 16 
Be NY CUTIE 95 iaica wis lara vie onal « # OTR ee 37 49 527 63 782 33 


Se MIRED Casas ayes <n pp Gk ohio aerate s wae AB lieth saeles ah 1,333 17 
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STATEMENT—Continued 


Continued 
Total Balances Charges per year-for Tuition 
Expenditure 
Secs b Sear 
iL 6,252 80 1,482 27 |Free. 
2 5,413 05 111 45 | Res. $3.50; Co. and others, $8.50. 
3: 8,295 66 376 90 ‘| Free. 
4 4,073 76 90 23 |$10. 
5 et 20 v4 2,035 14 |Res. free; Co. $5; others $20. 
6 iL SOros WOfscat ol 0) 
7 7,751 94 275 52 | Res. F. I $5; others $10. 
8 37050 oF 346 72 | Free. 
9 Me tOO Midst acs hos odes e's oe ee Free. 
10 Ge102.10 39 00 |F. I $3, II $6; others $7.50 
TL 3,282 23 96 74 |Res. Ist yr. free; others $10. 
12 8,895 69 693 90 | $10. 
13 2,836 75 694 77 | Free. 
14 5,470 96 3,098 28 | Res. and Co. free; others $4.50. 
15 6,586 73 44 77 |F.I1 free; F. IV $10; all others $6. 
16 5,561 80 149 24 | Dist. free; Lanark and Carleton Cos. $5; others $10. 
li 4,422 80 1,968 27 | Free. 
18 6,147 78 395 90 | $10. 
19 B,co0 6L 2,506 17 | Free. 
20 13,410 68 5,694 09 | Free. 
21 4,340 99 144 61 | Free. 
22 5,877 82 71 03 +|Town F. I free; others $10. 
23 11,081 25 1,560 58 | Free. 
24 6,530 95 lai oeeiy (RO =e 
2D 3,886 22 58 57 | Res. $5; non-res. $10, 
26 8,050 46 2,346 64 | Res., Co. and adj. Cos. free; others $10. 
27 5,180 09 1,856 97 | Res. free; non-res. $10. 
28 4,397 85 1,307 99 | Free. 
29 Site Wed on Ye Pas Aste ete rai Res.-free; Co. and others $5. 
30 ROD COU mle eats vere cae 6 $10. 
31 3,740 76 53 | $10. 
32 3,789 91 55 05 |F.1I $5; others $10; Commercial $2.50 extra. 
33 4,418 53 168 81 | Free. 
34 9,159 89 119 54 | Free. 
35 14,461 23 476 90 | Res. free; non. res. $30. 
36 5,948 238 176 72 |Res. F. I free; others $10. 
37 raya! ad fl Ry SAR ek yg ami rn aA Ag Free. 
38 6,009 382 2,085 18 | Free. 
39 6,140 86 908 95 | Dist. free; others $5. 
40 EA NSS LPM Brae UR oy i eee aay ee ae Free. 
41 6,894 78 | 427 02 ‘| Dist. $8; others $10. ; 
42 7,538 80 566 16 |Town and Co. free ;“others $10. 
43 GEDAGR OO Me eather, conn cee 65 oe $10, 
44 5.027 W 75 55 | $10 
45 4,251 74 153 21 | Free 
46 5,990 838 163-49 1 $10. 
47 8,595 56 51 82 | Res. F. I $5, other: F’s $8; non-res. $10. 
48 6,572 26 425 26 | Dist. $5; others $10. 
49 6,064 03 47 49 |Dist. $6; others $10. 
50 6,201 60 51 11 |Dist. F. I free; others $10. 
bl 3,561 97 1,373 84 |Res. and Co. free; others $10. 
52 2,476 94 | 44 64 | Free. 
53 8,681 39 | 416 38 | $10 
54 Poe PA eS ta 292 62 | Free 
55 4,785 86 1,794 93 | Free 
56 41,862 47 1,955 20 |Free 
57 5,628 12 1,149 68 |$6. 
58 DP igROZteee dence ne ese 6 Res. $5; non-res. F. I $5; other F’s $8. 
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Re- 

High Sehools—Continued Legislative Municipal Municipal 

Grants Grants (county) Grants(local) 
Sorc x & $ ¢ 
POTORICMEG 3 ¢ sk ap RAE oR SE 556 18 858 48 890 35 
OO rOyancevil le. 22 2.0 se es oe be ee eee 2,276 90 2,796 23 3,600 00 
GISG sha Warns es ae eels eas oe eS 1313726 2,039 61 6,312 00 
Gea IS ate ahs Sete ee ee ee ame 2,187 08 987 08 3,840 00 
ee PAM Pee Lid cs Go ee Oe ee 783 14 1,906 74 1,878 00 
OEP PORIITOKE eens csc, <a poco ee 864 45 864 45 5,840 41 
Od" Peneiangnishene.. 45. os noses eee TOL, G3? Tae eee ares 3,000 00 
OOAREPOLOA nce he has eae eee 1,999 90 3,150 06 2,600 00 
Ol PIAA ONE ciens ions Seo ee ee eae 633 59 2,098 50 1,600 00 
OS< POV GWOVET, coe ke ve cae eee 539 70 539 70 1,306 67 
OUSPort lei. al oes Se ee 718 37 dee l4 24 1,200 00 
POPP Ore HOE. tape eee ee eee 2,424 89 3,993 39 3,888 63 
POPES ETIY Ok 5, cre ee een Bien 767 45 1,922 53 1,895 34 
20k Ort ROWAN. ois aie eae oe 554 14 609 55 1,482 07 
EN EEVESCOUL ss aicvute ere Oi a eee 803 77 671 20 4,550 00 
Cex ChNiOna Hull eee ete eee 739 36 A lear Wie F 400 00 
POmANOCK LAD ss cule Cae ts nie eee 688 04 2,287 92 620 00 
PG Sallis ter Maric tsa ee ee G 2002 We teie ater ce tine 14,650 00 
EE MO COE cis eet, Care a a oe Ee, 2,309 82 4,270 42 4,140 16 
OU VTILDEEV VLLG 0 5 con ta ree e < ce maeneene 663 96 2,516 80 1,200 00 
ROMO LIPLING Woes anes es cue, eee ee ete 2a lArse Tere wel 600 00 
BUSS EPECLSV IL GLra: samen. Ute ee 696 93 1,636 00 975 00 
SAE UE DUTY cate ceien eee een eee cece fate TAABL 9G Aa re ea uae 7,000 00 

Bar VGCONADL ate ae ie een ee: 1 94te 22 55200 O00. walle stoner teases 
Bis SL MOROLE, Benches oes et Mee arte: 925 48 872 04 1,800 00 
St cv Son bund yas eun ee eee 050s 906 77 3,000 00 
85 Toronto, Commerce and Finance .... OTT SL Ne ean! sateen 124,157 35 
Som Lovonto.walverns.0 <a  e 1200835. icoeaeey, ein sete 73,293 42 
SASL OTONTO, (NOPLN pce’ soo oe ae Oe Lalo g ietee cee rt 334 64 4,000 00 
38 SLoronto, Oakwood. 02 12” 124) 7-1 laareae iSaoets. 22,663 81 
SO mLOFOnUO, MRIVercile as.0sten tee ae Lei Ve hs att cid shee a ie 75,901 13 
00. Poronto;"Pechnical 2. tele eno Reel ole Saleen eo 49 ,824 90 
DLO PPUUOM io Soe tame eo Hen ee 881 45 1,046 72 3,700 00 
92 Uxbridie to weet Juneau eens 756 32 1:935: 37 1,500 00 
Dos WEBIL: a ces) CAKE Hone ee ee Chae Cee ee 543 65 Pad au) 700 00 
OA Walkerton: diss peaks: eee eee oe 2,103 25 1,299 65 2,600 00 
BOS VCATUS VILLE 5 ote cet he ree 533 09 886 26 544 19 
PERT AV A LETUOW Ti ws vn yivic oe en eae eee 594 04 et32 61, 250 00 
I VALOCTLOTIULS ans tects ac eee eee ee dal 56 1,551 65 1,500 00 
OS WEELORG . 2.444) 80 cee alte ete R12 52 2,383 65 1,300 00 
UL Welland | o.eical Waee ol eiear aeie 2,066 73 4,062 67 3,000 00 
100 Weston < te vdits Raa eg oe Cees ae ee Tio 1,541 21 21,100 00 
101 BNA *. aire seek ca ony Cet aoe 2,380 76 2,156 96 2,800 00 
102 Wiarton 5 We ARMY eee ew in pes eae meee 750 42 1,486 04 1,440 00 
LOS Nam SHO WH... fo-< wae oe rere em 791 46 863 28 4,324 20 
PEP aVIUSUATIL Lace ce ee et eee fr’ 959 33 2.471 62 2,038 14 
botais: High Gehoale: 52.5... eee eo 124 ,563 46 174,135 02 660,431 34 
2 Totals, Collegiate Institutes ........ 85,392 57 113,584 39 778,893 45 
arann Ul otala: 1912). ore ee 209 956 03 287 ,719 41 1,489 ,824 79 
errand Totalec IO ou Sy een ee 195,003 95 264,856 07 | 932 575 07 
DF UlDUrARea ts ma), os ae eee a 14,952 08 22,863 34. | 506,749 72 

G Decreases «os idc. ibn yd sinn ss oko oes Decl bo aS ae oR we ee ee Pee ee ee eee 
POOPED AOC Tbs Sad, cm ceca ee eeneen 8.69 11.92 59.62 
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AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 
STATEMENT—Continued 
ceipts Expenditure 
Buildings, : 
School Fees Balances and eer Teachers’ | Sites Sali Repairs: to 
other sources OSM Salaries permanent school ac- 
aiprovemiente commodations 
Seeece Searc, $ ¢@, $ «@ $ oc. § ¢@ 
59 112 00 142 19 2,559 20 22088 15 9 85 25 00 
60 1,372 05 1,735 03 11,780 21 §,876 66 387 11 408 63 
61 804 00 1,095 50 11,364 37 7,540 37 569 15 391 96 
62 368 05 574 50 7,956 71 DEO S Oe atte aaare ere iets OO 
63 666 00 119 97 5 353° 85 AP LOS OORT et eras tees. oct 135 19 
Glee ee ee 137 60 7,706 91 5,600 50 181 00 Dylesy 3M} 
VS) Sn Aen 659 33 4,420 96 3,110 00 60 18 11 96 
GOERS Sree ome e ore « 2,504 08 10,254 04 5,899 99 26 58 17 97 
aif OR OA ee 188 50 4,520 59 2,480 00 DOOROOM Peete erte rs os. «.. 
Oui ore cites 20 00 2,406 07 1,858 49 DO ROO MR. ete a azote otis a © & 
69 416 50 329 45 3,878 56 2,480 00 Seon Norte. sean s coh ara d 
70 848 00 312 438 11,467 34 SRBODEZ ST! Netteteldelsterts cis 261 15 
71 261 50 206 74 5,053 56 BZ ORO Wer tere 'e crcl rckens atsteds’« 32 00 
TOE ents AR 23 00 2,668 76 DEUA QIN): Milerctciscs citenteeis: «ot 93 65 
73 91 50 149 56 6,266 03 4,780 00 109 01 | 219 53 
74 658 00 136 36 3,650 74 ZeOVORQON Uisce forascs stacie’s os | 23 90 
TESS ee 563 70 4,159 66 Pe 20 LO00MR a. caterers. a 15 00 
76 1,663 00 2,975 97 25,489 49 11,887 00 6,490 31 9 34 
Wi 56 60 145 80 10,922 80 7,595 00 1,163 53 6 75 
LSM TR este és 790 61 5 171 37 eel ere Ue ie tasrire stalece.o cee 69 66 
VAS a Pe Ae hac Bee 1,955 86 8,008 39 4,808 52 okt 8 73 
80 490 00 1,245 34 5,043 27 Bind BOB UU. TR MSE eaes earns: 1 50 
81 117 00 es eo 16,288 43 7,284 00 769 70 80 68 
82 653 00 or iicase 9,566 97 4,697 00 DDG Sahn eo erect se ares 
Sy ates vaany 5 Eee 139 13 4 336 65 ZeOSSTOOM Weeteene acess voc 105 70 
84 749 75 829 33 6,442 62 4,419 09 GON GO ae ae cic acres i 
85 PT Oe Ore ites ete lees bere ie. 126,713 41 17,902 50 522 44 164 82 
86 OBZ Oa reeks ele» eters ait Shy ie 10,268 99 4,068 50 1,018 438 
87 873 00 12 50 5,220 14 3,749 50 TOE. WPA os ss a cata Arar area 
88 1,934 00 12,986 77 Boe LO OL 15,977 46 13,223 60 2,133 45 
89 2,311 00 9 366 85 88 ,951 68 17,306 93 2,123 54 1,402 73 
90 7,584 75 98 332 83 155,742 48 48,818 07 74,863 76 1,998 27 
OUR rir etees sees 801 69 6,429 86 AE SeorOt 108 15 | 2038 06 
92 607 25 572 66 5,371 60 APL AOOpatece a chalets crete es 28 50 
OS Brn a card eatete ec tes 776 46 3,132 41 1,880 00 100 00 67 94 
94 636 25 697 41 7,336 56 5,007 26 DAT MV Bae, ae ciels 3 ae 
95 294 75 48 25 2,306 54 1,930 00 22 10 13 65 
96 326 00 552 68 2,859 33 - 2,500 00 |e. see ee eee 74 40 
Oct etetne oes 1,024 20 4,807 41 Be ZOUMOOR Ala ses cree e 4 19 
98 259 00 1,973 21 6,728 38 A120 O00 Ne. ate ces see + 55 98 
QO er rees sens: oles 6,152 65 15,282 05 6,486 68 35220 D0 64 59 
100 725 00 813 02 24,956 34 4,860 00 18 ,765 75 30 37 
101 292 00 1,490 04 9,119 76 6,180 00 |......2-eseoee 79 56 
102 309 50 584 58 4,520 54 2,990 00 173 76 89 06 
LOS mers te 299 61 6,278 55 MODAN Ue al aSenrecates oor 186 78 
104 1,130 00 1,150 26 7,749 35 5,450 00 101 45 321 24 
1 52,995 52 220,057 61 (1,282,182 95 554,755 18 180,922 35 16,055 41 
2 92 ,689 24 111,385 16 {1,181,944 81 677,782 O07 147,059 51 20,898 41 
3 145,684 76 | 381,442 77 |2,414,127 76 |1,232,537 25 | 327,981 86 36,953 82 
4 144,501 72 643,089 09 (2,180,025 90 ete 2387 ¢ 470,757 66 28 ,902 (eae 
5 MES ROG NI a inc oo 3-2 5h 0070s 234,101 86 OPSALB F418 Wwe ose eee | 8,051 08 
eer oe STBLAG: OP § ie lod craps al aCe Ie (A275 SO. lenders eee . 
it 6.03 IEW Apne Res ea ee rete ae 16-708 | 1.89 
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I. TABLE K—FINANCIAL — 
| Expenditure— 
Library, scien- | 
| tific oD Manual training, School books, sta- 
High! Schools—Concluded es . fet household science, tionery. prizes, 
| ee eae and agricultural | fuel, examina- 
ee paola ae | department tions and other 
eae hema | equipments | expenses 
- education 
$c. A eae $iic. 
Ry FOUITIOINLGG,,/ Pi Stare eee scrote ctetein heen 1 94 6 tae ee. eee 393 40 
OU range yvalie ieee teh secs osc «nies a 66 55 391 00 | 1,706 31 
CSTs re see ne zig «aha cio cietecia rer creedl Dia, Ob Wes Shonen eee 2,288 28 
OOP RT Se thet ackis fees tke Pane oe 57500 417 98 1,230 48 
Ga ear le eae see cee te ee ed ae din SL eae oe ase tee ere ee 1,009 81 
Of Pembroke sete eae es tae aie ee 2h 2.0L Wee ee ne es 1,429 66 
Ob “Renetaneincnene se. a. che wees By LS he oe ee eek eee 1,066 59 
GO; Petrolédoc etic ieokackes Te a4 Go | 158 56 925 42 
O7* Planta zene tess Beiccds oss te 5 Fae es ER eG ies oy ces ee eed 523 84 
OS EPore Dover os ae en Di 00 ahasceenee BPs gta 237 78 
O92PoTr Wein ee ee ee oe ee ee EGET oy eee ee de eae 82) 25 
COSPOTE MODE aoc cw ied cn ce ee ie 207 90 474 89 1,897 19 
TEP OVE PONT yo doe ek ake cies Lhe Te aes Pie A ee eee eo eens 691 26 
(OMLOLt HOWAIL, ee encase cael T2080 Al shies See eee 309 00 
ASE TESCOLL ss core ele eae ee RE i na llit chara eee 994 33 
TAS Hichniond tH ill cae ace cron ae eee 12524 Fs abe eae ee een 474 03 
(oekockland Scie. cero ee eee BOSCO Tl cae ee ehr ne eee 295 50 
1G2Sault Ste Mariexc rca te one 596 77 1,364 60 Sea0p 1a 
TES DUINCOE. 2s Le ounn aa wale cle ae 593 95 426 382 Las 7225 
PO SUED VLG ssc P55 5 oo ae ee FeO ea ie aes Ct ces nee 438 65 
TOTS Ger laig) ee ei  rne ees e c Re 500 00 1,360 26 
BOS SUrCECSVILLLG hice tien areas OG a ea eee, 2 wie 391 94 
SLE HULy se oiichs pains Oe eee Los <4 ews, ose 2 eee 2 AIS LT. 
BAe ASU DAML: 283 chs. See en ae ee | 40 00 TDL 00 3,441 34 
Bae LMOID Ly thc Tae Solel eey she eae Gee De eed te oe ees eee 749 94 
84 Tillsonburg . LOG La ee ees ees pos nel 1,727 70 
85 Toronto, Commerce and ‘Finance. . 17322 90 lee suawd ene wee 3,640 11 
86 Toronto, Malvern . Oe 115 09 19-538 4,001 23 
87+ Toronto, North: 9:45 orn/e chee ee. | JBI 15 1k she See one 757 138 
Ser Toronto -;Oakwo00d: 4 fascnaeee Coe 600 95 51°85 6,789 00 
So: LOronto, Rhiverdale.c.>. cee oe een 459 63 36 60 5 OME nn 
YO; Poronto, ‘Technicalio....cesuws fous os 4,201 15 Sot OF 22,495 16 
GLAEKEDON. Src tuck bck howe oe eee LISSAo | euaecoe es sales eae 832 71 
DecUX DETAR tren. <oatn wie u eis ee ta eat ThtOo ai ccc eee ee eae 1,254 57 
YS2V TOBA). oeemetn ccc Su ie's aes eA tee UOZD a aos A aie avers ie Rien oe 43 00: 
Oa Walkerton aes. ssn ee ae eee 40 63 Zip 41 alee. 
De WATOSVIles enh sa ste Bele ae Oe I eee ben ae eee eee ee 316 66 
OG RV Aterdowi 2 oc os ecnr ates i Se tn, Cee ee hte eee ee ere 220 93 
Die WALEEIONG soar aeueee se tc acre ee B00: © El ge cheete Sewor eer ar ey 614 59 
OS 2 VV a tlovd:- 62% ses. es a ale ck ee Bee woe nek | ees Heals coll ee ees Geren eee 478 21 
99 Welland 228 25 776 87 998 64 
100 Weston Lies fad Ie Jeet Hn Sra 4, ane A ppm a 804 96 
EEN TEDDY: <5 cs aces a ne ete eee | ot Seve ae eae ake See eee 1,294 31 
102 Wiarton 4 Bt AQ AS oo See or on ee 827 42 
LOR SW Meamistowi osc cect artes, Ss ebeiltee eoiy o acct tee gene eee Lae as 
104 Wingham.. TOG SLO dct ea ig ere 1,205 81 
1 Totals, High Schools. ee ate 18,897 69 10,5938 60 149,757 53 
2 Totals, Collegiate Institutes ........ 13,688 30 4,936 20 157,714 89 
on CePA) OURS, L912. siox ees das 32,585 99 | 15,529 80 307 ,472 42 
Pe erang-) omis: 191 site eee Gt ODA OR e Vo eo ee re ae 253,216 01 
Re ICP eRSOS feats Cott soy tesa Los ager ate ea ea Peete eee eee 54,256 41 
OG Decrease hs vet aera 22 Sete aatieell 21 ATL OOO hoes owen kot ca soles aero Ceres 
TL PSPeenbeaGs 06 ois so eek oc ee oe ee 1.67 79 15.74 
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AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 
STATEMENT—Concluded 


Concluded 


Total Expendi- Balances Charges per year for Tuition 
ture 
+ eke’ Smee | i 
59 2,481 94 77 26 ‘| Dist. free; others $10. 
60 9,836 26 TeO43205— S10, 
61 TELA S78 ee eee eee ee 'F. I free; others $7.50. 
pe i fe a BS ae ae ee a others $20. 
; es. L. Sch. $6; M. & U. Schs. $8; non-res. 
GEL >< Tiros eee ‘Free. ere ae 
65 4,302 14 118 82 | Free 
66 e008 ALi 3,190 87 | Free 
67 3,203 84 PSlGoiD pete 
68 PRADOROIM GLE oe serscc occ ces kre 
69 3,526 05 | poe OL | Village $6.50; others $10. 
70 23624 1s 230 93 Town $9; Co. free. 
71 5,013 26 | 40 30 $7.50 
72 2,668 76 | ME es int tees « | Free. 
73 6,188 14 | 77 89 _~— Res. free ; others $5. 
74 Sole 4Oue 129 34 Ba 
1D 2,776 b7 | 1,383 09 | Free. 
76 Zae00oel4 Ie Sabet) $10. 
aa AAR SU ello aie a ms, 5 chaise wieieise'e c | Dist and Co. free; others $10. 
78 B.cloloL 1,958 06 ~~ Free. 
79 Oe loLaco 12 ie ew ree. 
80 3,652 95 1-390s32" ASLO. 
81 10,412 09 5,876 34 | Res. free; non-res. $10. 
82 9,041 97 | 525 00 | L. and M. Schs. $5; U. Sch. $12. 
83 3,896 84 439 81 ‘Free. 
84 6,442 62 |...- esse eseceeee. \L and M. Sch. $7.50; U. Sch. $10. 
85 25 DD 2eoo || 103,160 58 ‘Ist and 2nd years free ; 3rd $15; Ath $21. 
86 19,491 77 55,964 00 
87 4,890 50 329 64 | Ree. F. I free, non-res. $6; Res. F. II $9, non-res. F. I 
88 ESO erpeniOies Laat yet alc sees ovece are oie | $15; F. III $15; IV $21; V $27. 
89 26 ,341 20 62,610 48 
PRL ICEL aire ee afsl ole ona) sve o's’ 0 = ‘Industrial courses free; Matric. and Dom. Sch. Ist yr’ 
91 5,509 35 920 51 | Free. (free, 2nd $9, 3rd $15, 4th $21. 
92 OT IMOU opens ccoress 0s. o'sie tla | Res. $5; non-res. $7,50. 
93 2121619 1,011 22 | Free 
94 6,301 87 1,034 69 $10. 
95 2,282 41 24 13 | $7.50. 
96 OUR aoe nnem Ora: tues Asatte $10. 
97 3.912 38 395 03° | Free. 
98 4,654 19 2,074 19 | Res. $10; others free. 
99 11,778 49 3,503 56 | Free. 
100 JAPA: DAA | 427 07 =| $10. 
101 7, 00DKoL 1,424 45 Town, $5; Co. $7.50; others $10. 
102 4,117 64 402 90 ae 
103 BE2 On Odi tesa ns see Secohteee Cokel | Fre 
104 4,204.69 474 66 L Soh. $6; M. Sch. $8; U. Sch. $10. 
1 930,981 76 301,201 19 | 51 free; 53 not free. 
2 1,022,079 38 159,865 43 = 15 free; 29 not free. 
3 1,953,061 14 461,066 62 66 free; 82 not free. 
4 1,948,058 21 231,967 69 | 64 free; 84 not free. 
5 5,002 93 229,098 93 2 free. 
Pe Pe ole pl oils oy scales nice s ,2 not free. 
1 Dye Pipes Aaa os ale rer eee ra 44.59 free; 55.40 not free 


Cost per pupil, enrolled 


attendance, $60.51; average attendance, $96.36. 
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¢ 
ll. TABLE L—-ATTENDANCE, PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS 
‘ 


_ Number of Pupils | Number of Pupils 7 


: | 
Pupils in— | from— 
| fetes ; 
| | | BR Jay 7 
| ar =n 
| | (aga So | ' 
; | | | 32 ee | oa 
Collegiate Institutes | Ooo)" 2 a Cae 
leaner ps ra ~~ | 2S So o.q1s 
a Os S S| se Sea . 
Sa) 4/3 | 3 |34% Aas] sam 
n (ag| 2 | | 2 | oe eee oe 
Lael | B® | =F A | = en 1. oO & Hs 
Ble | 2/s8| 2) 38 | & | ge Bes] se 
Pe | ee a a ee 
WEES APUG es Gos aus s suc ee cei. 142; 144 286) 169 178) 82 26, 159) 122) 5 
ZS BEL oe te a ects ece eas hae 193, 154 B40) 22a) al) 87) 30) 207) 136 4 
He DrauutOrd fo siscoe sitet ) 294 278 Biz! 1 567)~ S309) e. LF 36, 393) 145 34 
ADB YOGKVAlLlG sc. o4teeteretas — 144 195 339} 221 223 81 35 220 118 E 
B Ghia tial arate, cae: oe CO) memo” 433) 258) 241) 129 63) 269) 159) 5 
OM Cl tOM sos ase sees fb 96 207; . 139! 135 52 20 QI Ligh. 
FRCODOUTE : . eae el 130 257; 152) 180 69 8 159, OS Cae 
SsCollingwood..s.e. eee Oe 132 229| 148 163 54 1 164 41 24 
9: Fort William .52<....:0.1. 91} 122" 213) 9 134] . 168). 141. 4} 208) Ghee coe 
LOG alee eh cess teres re 162} 210| 372) 238 260) 80 32} 191) “G25 19 
PLIGOGETICN het eee | 98) 162) - 255 167; 161) 76 18 135} 114! 6 
IZJGUCIDN GS Kaciiousris sete | 202 250 452) 275) 298 115 44 310 111) 3k 
leallamilion. 4 ves ete ee Le 471 987, 619; 481 362) 144 877 76 34 
baingersol hin... 66 91 157 92 94 56 i 83 56; 18 
DOCU VON Seite ahaa ais eae — 246 275 521; -849| 292 203 26 468 | 46. c 
TOeEINGSAY och o%. ieee oe 198 219} 417) 266) 275 86 56) ~— 226) 130) 61 
P7RLODGON cy eae wa ee ees — 544 546; 1,090, 684 687 300 103 845) =. 288 f 
IS lorrispure vee cu res 52 73 125| 84 60 47 18 53 71 il 
TOSN ADANICC ne ve ok cee aon ete. 87 149 236, 152 121 90) 25 97 126}> “ld 
90 ‘Niagara Falls...........| 121), 144) 265) (164) -176).,).60) 20) “212; ages 
7A io TWN WWE: Hire sare fates, Ree mes PL 298} 198) 171 100 27 174 65, 59 
Zev VAWAss.. cee ae caus eet 605, 478) 1,083 698 665 351 67 977) 46 60 
aad WOil OUT. nee heer 255 258 513} 307 281 184 48 338 Toh eae 
fF Sac oa | ee Rr rai sor rape de 104 122). 226)" 152 128 84 14 119 103. 4 
25 Peterborough...........| 196) © 264 460 B2r| | . pad 86 40, 3387 57; 16 
ZORE ICLON es arc ere ee cant 100; 124 224, 148) 128 83 18 97; 124 3 
ZisGoUt ATi OUlascss. cee a 80 (Hs 157; = 101 114 30 13 LbGie eee ] 
Za MOLL EC Wart sae e ae ee | 131 178 309} 196 206 82 21 136 157; +16 
ZU TRIOS EROWIL Joc, ak weeds s 77| 98 Lib SLO 125 39 11 96 73 6 
A oie CAGIATINGS -~c.s1.¢ 5-0 « 152)’ = 207 359, = 213 282 48 29 234 CB dice! Y! 
PSSA VLALY Sots true ene oe 126} 142 268 185 157 93 18 126, 719 63 
Dope LUCAS tt teers 221; 301 522| 334 293 186 43; 378) 139 5 
SC TeET IG. ss o's he oe eee 164,186 850; 222) 242 85 23 280) 69 1 
BAP OPALOrGO cs esc vk en see 88) 123 2Al) © 18h 6102 58 51 69 120 oe 
Boss Oth Ss) PALS 223% coven. 125 159 284 185 158 111 15 202! 38 44 
BU ara bE ATO 5s kts’ x's aaa eis ee 258) 225 483} 289) 281 144) 58 345) 109 29 
DiI LTOGHA ON secs accu ee Se et 201 LST) ell 88 12 114 86 1 
Bs ‘Toronto, Harbord ...2..... 387, 453) 840 548 485) 318) $7). SS40k. eee Rea 
39 Toronto, Humberside. . 208 = 218 426 276, =—.248 149, 29 35d 45 26 
SD SL OPON Pe ATVI. 6 oxen 312, 348 660 410 =. 349 244 67, 648 6 6 
41 ‘Toronto, Parkdale........ 291; 376 667 426, 395 230. 42' 602 49 16. 
a2 VEN ree Kelli... see 5 64, 128 192 130) = 182) 49 11 67 94 31 
Ae ATIIGOT ONG bs st a cawa eke 210; 184 394; 240) 313 60. 21; 302 88 4 
AA W.OOUSTOCK  o5 ive wich oe 187 229 416 210) (267 114 35 193 188 35 


... 8,247, 9,231|17,478|11,13710,679| 5,263, 1,53612,602| 4,088 788 
| | | 
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AND HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 


AND IN THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS, ETC. 


Number of Pupils from Families whose Head 
is occupied as below—- 


‘o 

oO 

3 

q 

io) 

=) 
i 78 
Zoe) NES) 
3 156 
4 85 
5 115 
6 37 
7 50 
8 30 
9 156 
10 =:110 
11 42 
12 141 
13 449 
14 25 
iki Sao) 
16 66 
17:34 
18 28 
19 24 
20 fo 
21 79 
7 PAS) 
23 =—-:108 
24 38 
25 85 
26 12 
27 47 
28 53 
29 46 
30 =:108 
31 78 
yee oe 
33 «118 
34 40 
35 61 
36 =: 116 
37 32 
38 800 
39 94 
40 280 
41 224 
42 21 
43 86 
44 121 
4,809 


o 

qq 

a= 

~ 

j=) 

: 

S 

lice 
B |34 
=e 
# |ee 
Be S 

ata 
104, 17 
30, 44 
131; 30 
110 8 
143; 30 
103 14 
85| 20 
Se 7A 
Diltaeccen 
foeerel 
100 15 
eG 28 
86} 107 
73 5 
58 41 
150 13 
198 90 
58 9 
IBS val 
36 6 
10217 
59} 76 
165} 21 
104 i v4 
50| 25 
143 5 
Sie els 
145 18 
78 10 
74 14 
133 MW 
139 16 
48 34 
BBN) 
75 8 
140; 34 
O2iF = 22 
20 50 
46 28 
10) 105 
29| 53 
112 15 
201% Pad 
162|\— 29 
3,905|1,195 


2 
Ss = 
oO 
Sa| 2 
a i= 
3 66 
10 ff 
Aye 17s 
ee 94 
10 59 
ai ees 29 
2 49 
2 38 
sya 32 
7h Alpes 
53 39 
11 96 
1 iGs 
4 31 
20| 125 
8 42 
De Baya 
at; iz 
6 20 
59 44 
14 36 
39| 188 
9 85 
ets :8 41 
6 54 
8 15 
2 40 
6 36 
1 18 
5| 106 
5 rf 
Oma 
eet lo 
3 23 
i 81 
4| 164 
38 29 
10! 250 
at 84 
32| 162 
15} 140 
Boia 10 
AW 9) 
12 76 
34113 ,584 


Labouring occupations 


eooeve 


Other occupations 


09 6 02 6 


Without occupation 


@oeaevee 


oeoee ee 


eeeeee 


— 
NANOHHORGD 


eoeoeee 


we) 


COCO 


eoanev eve 


English Grammar 


226 
289 
416 
250 
279 
151 
‘211 
217 
129 
281 
183 
309 
574 
128 
442 
302 
TAAL 
93 
152 
122 
268 
484 
341 
160 
367 
164 
127 
206 
114 
264 
243 
379 
242 
115 
212 
350 
160 
668 
350 
456 
495 
132 
338 
267 


12,457 


English Composition 
and Rhetoric 


Cw bo 
ie 
=~) 


552 


DOWD Ew 
wOaocnww 
CO OS = On 


213 
367 
251 
452 
980 
156 
513 
399 
1,037 
122 
230 
255 
292 
1,073 
480 
223 
446 
215 
155 
304 
172 
359 
257 
498 
345 
198 
284 
450 
17 
839 
418 
652 
663 
189 
392 
401 


17 ,060 


English Literature 


iw 
4] 
= 


347 


392 
401 


17 ,098 


Canadian History 


DO 
(or) 
Or 


300 


Do RH Hee eo eo we 
WODOHWHEHD 
QADBSAWAUNOON 


12,737 


Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects 


a: 

A aXe) 

RB 
_ | #|e 
en) mn ox 
4 | g/8 
oS 5 | 
hi eS Nh 
rQ aie 
134 80| 15 
200 (PAN Wp 
280| 172) 27 
318 93| 18 
325| 129] 51 
156 59} 12 
138 38) 4 
217 baie) G 
188; 41) 3 
340 81) 24 
237, = 74) 11 
242) 115) 85 
898} 416) 65 
139) 49) 6 
321; 181) 11 
375| 189) 19 
817| 338) 56 
70|  52| 14 
217| 57| 18 
256; 60| 29 
198; 104) 16 
577| 180) 37 
465) 184) 27 
212|  52| 12 
240, 96) 18 
138 82| 12 
127 30| 7 
193 82| 15 
vig 36| 9 
330 48| 16 
247 99} 11 
313) 144) 29 
323 85) 8 
92; 68) 45 
269| 78) 3 
440) 159) 50 
133 fo ee 
485| 417) 51 
261; 146) 14 
436; 188) 31 
320; 128) 26 
145; 49) 8 
272| 60) 8 
406) 114) 14 
12 ,567/\4 942915 
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Number of Pupils in the Various Subjects—Continued 


Ore | | | 
| Sr) ee ae aa 
Nie ae | | | 
| = | 
Collegiate Institutes bs | is | | . 
g | | 3 lees | | 
Ro ae _— | = | 
paekoe Ves by g 
a on ess | 8 fe | ° gq } 
3 =| | fe} ty 4s 
fa) 2iasia)/2|e/2)alals 
We Wee ete ee p3R es | | | 
ost) oc ih pe bed | ES ee ey ec ee 
Web atric «te cee ee oc 11; 194, 183; 194 259; 193 16, = 198 2AT Teoales te 
ParSOVl iis cr' shorts or cane 12) '- 268! 250) 280). -298) 160) 15 95, 175) 268) 8 
Da DTADitOLd, wos sae ate 21; 344 378) 412) 506) 497] 21; 405 99} 346) 4 
aT Brockytlie se. et< cs 6} 281) 250) 257; 333) 216 30; 279) Bl) 294) <6 
b Chatham is. cprcsk ae 38|°' 241) | 241) 278) 326) ~ 245) 49| .. 210 44; 281) 29 
GECHINGON =. 6 cet ous see 5] 151) 151} 151). 189) 189) 12) = 10E Zbl WEL Slike S. 
T COpourg 12 cue ows eies A. 180) | 180)» 210). 220) 7-108 5) << <176) 151) LO st 
8 Collingwood ........ 8} 163) 163) 217; 223) 206 6) 129) 25). 15g 3 
GiWort. Wil liaths so + a: | or + 165) (168) — 176)" Bt) = 32 3| 117] 22) agin 4 
POR tile ey Sesae ec ce eit 25, 266 260; 287; 289) 279 20,252) $1) 2541" 1 
TeaGOderich:. osyaienee LONSEIGH PUIGE > Taleo eel 2h de 12; 109 18) Siz0es 
AZEGHELDINe. ces ae etek | 28; 293; 293| . 339) 8384) 3834 af| 312) 130) S38) 45 
TS alianiiton 23-260 59| 573! 574; 576 964) 962) 122) . 862) 284) 923) 33 
14 ingersol le. eso oct Qt 2123) 1-123 ado) 140 95 6 64 10) cL. 
15 KINESLON os Pelee et PA Sis 12319) ALO! db) eas 11; 368) 103) 364) 16 
16 ind says es. aes one | 20; 300) 299) 300) 334) 3835) 27| 281 27| 300) 8 
A Festa OM “Gia ose os oe te | 33; 771) «771; «771; 864) 587 65} 648) 80; 718} 10 
TSoMorrisbure.+..3. +s | 8 84 84 O2y (ao) eels 15) 108) 7A Ue | | 4 
IQENE DANCES. - ree esas 6} 152) 152) 152) 209) 140 19} 143) 41; 203) 9 
20 Niagara Falls ...... 10; 176) 122; 184) 255) 84 18} 210) 2th \ UTS = 33 
ld CEN laters wore eee ate 1) - 190) 8201) 268; <262) 254) 21; 184 37| 235) 3 
Dee UAW tea ee es | 15} 640; 741) 933) 955) 610; 94| 995) 176) 664] 18 
23 Owen Sound........ | 20; 341; 3841) 341; 450) 446 33| 287 33; 2941 9 
7A NES S79 91 Peg ee en a (el2ie $5160) 28) e160) S222) 137) 10} 152! 2b)? Alesha 
25. Pererborougl . en ws. | 16) 3867) 367; 364) 422) 420 24| . 380 49| 344) 11 
ZG PiGtOle ses. sa been | 14) 164, 164) 164 185) 185) 10 ~—- 160 2bi. 2662 © a6 
PACE OPbUATINILE save ces « 6h c28h" S14 isan F1A0r . = i28 LE Ley aol tars 10 
DRG eeNITewW bee. eee ee | 13} 206) 206) 209, 301) 255 18) 76} p48 ees 3 ee 
29 Ridgetown-.<... 0...) 4) 1 Jal T14)” 25) ab B87 9 60. Lt Sho Ge. 
30 St. Catharines...... } 13} 290} 282) 290; 326} 262) 23) 186) ia). peo. 24 
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CMCC) VIDOE ee ene eta ac, s cilcie 0.0.6 sors se 10 10 Diet ccc eae i weed aeh e 
Mer emG ee ee ee ea cloee ad axes | Bgl PEs i ed ON Coe conn Le bia 
Ferre Wty ROP ec So cnc c gie tere oo lave eco osveve os 8 SSS , Ieee tae AI3 ttgeeete «0a 2 
| URTE LEA G IGP cr a | 3 us Weer eins ive Pau yc, ae aeceitaed eee 
Mate SHEEN TL OIE EUR ose i see baie sa 4.0.6 giell'sie's wie o.c% o's PAST Sey bie Ae eal rae race td le ae Peg 
BenPeU PI RING Bie eite Cc aidis.c soe sie sila ce'edh's was: i all te ice aN) RR PIO abt 6 
San CNA 1 RE Per rel ere eee Cis cle ais oot e ola. s saw isis valle ss die esis cells bx o we beret 1 
SLES TY ps SS A Ee eae ee 12 Rasen ern Staaf er ars etalats 6 
PIVASLOCK iit. cates 6s b's cans 8 4 4 Pa aerate asics & ch len ate ore oe 
EEE END Tie Ee re et re ela Coats ewe ola coeelecrs wialele eure se bieceieiele Ge ee s.0es 3 
GES SST EN 2 Oe Se ea i in Ae oe A PED este ee 1 oe en hee ies ahd OS mE 
1 AUTSTG le slays pe ee a a TS ree nos Ne lho ate Su ete aha 2 Ain 8 
GLORIA VE A TDOUEEG ws tase ccs bole eso ee ws 40 A PUN SN 2th ele mreytis 26 
PEGE Crater Marae 56s 6 cc's o ni6.ar 0 0.6 ee are oN as ra Mae st cody lhe ie le szete ake 2 
Rete en NC oe Cheat ye Sens cede cca ble oe eee acess SMe Co 2 a ea BE eI oe Late rg eae 
Ee Lis eee ANS Ci oi clos clas osle sie Clases castes [ass eee dseel ease veo we 6 
BeOS GIs eters oto ot eters Sled esas aves 1 ALN Ra Aen ats. oo ee « <0 5 
Townships 
BUS NAC re a tid Cte xse k eeviane's | iL 29 1s We te eee tree aty Eee arene nd 9 
Ree LtOPCeks Moats eae 6 shh ss 60 82 82 1 1 On ae 
ree wre | 2, Gee ee eas a er 23 DO NNES © Bie Mal OL etree eked aes 6 
PIOMTSON etic oha kd ome! Casa es 2 7 fi Zhubsnaewtuen 3 
Meus Beta g thee 5 0 as Re OS a gra Oa 5 Chi aia evertete seule (etal catecte amre|is/e ch Gs © uN 
“WSS ee 0b GTO icf lec ies Ae ae a ae a 21 DA ee |e ee Ce Pere AeA E he 18 
ORK Ono NOs oa. we oe cae. Gasset sees 9 Ne rer gis 2 Sadie |" Ce a a 
[MD] OW IS 8 SA 5a a eer 407 125210 ee ly 356 121 1,515 


Nore.—In addition to the above, 61 urban municipalities reported no truants while 69 did not report at all. 
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A General Statistical Abstract, exhibiting the comparative state and progress of 
Schools (including Collegiate Institutes), also Normal and Normal Model Schools, 


Subjects compared 1867 1872 1877 1882 

eS = s LAN FA etn 4 
POD A GONG cixats ie pore iit ele ante aOne etcea ots sete eer erate ae 1,620, 851 Voniaee dee see 1,926 ,922 
School population ‘between the ages of five | 

and sixteen years, up to 1882 (five to | 

twenty-one subsequently) ........e..00-- 447 ,726 495,756 494,804 483 ,817 
‘High Schools (including Collegiate Institutes). 102 104 104 
Continuation Schools <'322 ol ics cy oo were as ee nl cate ale eineinc <lanaen pusteretlic ctctr te ances 
*Normal College and Normal and Normal 
Model Scheolstes sta. ane cw unset core aye 3 3 4 6 
Public:Schools/in operation’. wa. ...s..020%as« 4,261 4,490. 4,955 5,013 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools............ 161 171 185 190 
Grand total of above schools in operation..... 4,527 4,768 5,248 5,313 
Pupils attending High Schools (including Col- 

legiate Institutes and Night High Schools). 5,696 7,968 9 229 12,348 
Pupils attending Continuation Schoolsy. o. «ss clecce aie Guccl see ee ciel cain en teen 
Students and pupils attending *Normal Col-) © 

lege, Normal and Normal Model Schools.. 800 800. 900 1,059 
Pupils attending Public Schools (including | 

Kindergarten and Night Public Schools).. 382,719 433,256 465,908 445 ,364 
Pupils attending Roman Catholic Separate | 

SS CHOGIS stoke ees cok ca ss ee eee cen 18 ,924 21,406 24 ,952 26 ,148 
Grand total of students and pupils attending 

High, Continuation, Public, and Separate | 

Schools, *Normal College, Normal and | 

Normal sModelsbchools a... cesses eee. 408 ,139 463,430 500,989 484 ,919 
Amount paid for the salaries of Public and 

Separate School teachers .....cce.ccerese $1,093,517) 1,371,594) 2,038,099; 2,144,449 
‘Amount paid for the erection and repairs of 

Public and Separate School houses, and! 

for libraries, apparatus, books, fuel, sta- 

HIODETY -CUCh occ Cesare oe ee a et eos $379 ,672 835,770) 1,035,390 882 ,526 
‘Total amount paid for Public and Separate 

SLCNOG DULDOSCS esas cease aae ee teas $1,473,189) 2,207 ,864) 3,073,489} 3,026,975 
Amount paid for Continuation School teachers’ | 

SOIATIOS s-6  o VON SS eae ee bee oie oe eee BEE le Fhe laa licen pe Rede rene nate aie, he 
‘Total amount paid for Continuation School 

DILTDOSES*, 5 sc cere esas bet heya eee Pee ae es ieee eee ete eo) 
Amount paid for High School (and Collegiate’ | | 

Institute) teachers’ salaries.......sssse ; $94 ,820 141,812 211 ,607 253 , 864 
Amount paid for erection and repair of High 

School (and Collegiate Institute) houses, 

maps, apparatus, prizes, fuel, books, etc.. $29 ,361 68 ,193 132,103 89 , 856 
‘Total amount paid for High School and Col- 

legiate Institute purposes ..............-| $124,181 210,005 343,710} 348,720 
‘Grand total paid for educational purposes as 

ADOVE spac teenaind cual sre ce kine Vere el $1,597,370 2,417,369 3,417,199) 3,370,695 
Total Public and Separate School Teachers aA 4,890 5,476 6,468) ,857 
Male Teachers in Public and Separate Schools 2.849 2 ,626 3,020, 3,062 
Female Teachers in Public and Separate | 

PSDUOGLS vs <5 wvcnble ae wane aie e reese | 2,041 2 , 850 3,448) 3,795 
‘Continuation School Teachers A ee re ey ae Peer rR ery memes RRS nee ms > etree 
‘High School and Collegiate Institute Teachers. 159) 239 280, 332 
‘Number o of all teachers, as specified | above.. 5 049, 5.715 6 748) 7.189 


P. Normal College was closed in June, 1907, the training of ‘teachers ‘of the higher grades 


and at Queen’s University, Kingston. 


+ Included in Public and Separate 


; 
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Education in Ontario, as connected with Public, Separate, Continuation and High 
from the year 1867 to 1912, compiled from Returns to the Department of Education 


No.| 1887 1892 1897 1902 1907 1911 1912 
| | Goneaecreaee AAP SAl ee ce ok wh oo CMG OOS | wees ot. PEDO SHG OPP ei «3 
2 611,212) 595,238, 590,085, «584,512, 590,285, 604,555 «609,127 
3 112 128 130 134 143 ae meer 
4 eC eoeseceesecoee 44 65 107) 129 138 
5 6 6 fe! 8 7 9 9 
6 5,277 5,577 5,574 5,671 5,819 5, 921 5,939 
7 229 312 340 391 449 495 513 
8 5,624 6,028 6,095 6,269 6,525) 6,702 6,747 
9 17,459 22,837 24 ,390 24,472 30,331) 32,304 32,608 
10 ee Oe 1,618 +2,190 4,744, 5,758 6,094 
ra 1,204 270 1,492 1,709 1,407} 1,980 1,990 
12 462,839| 458,553; 458,256, 420,094, = 418,510| 422,802 429,030 
13 30 878 37 , 466 41,620 45,964 51,502, 59,396 61,297 
14 511,875} 520,126 520,758) 492,289 496,750} 522,285) 531,019 
15 | 2,458,540 2,752,629 2,886,061, 3,198,132) 4,889,524) 5,610,213, 6,109,547 
16 | 1,283,564, 1,301,289] 1,329,609, 1,627,028 3,166,655) 4,294,071 5,164,413 
17 | 3,742,104, 4,058,918) 4,215,670) 4,825,160 7,556,179 9,904,284 11,278,960 
iD: |i cenoee a areaererere Inc.withNol5|Inc.withNol5 Inc.withNol5| $177,057 202,875 
ik) eceean ne eee Eaeeereen ne Ine.withNol7 Inc.withNol7 Inc.withNol17| $252,080 265,087 
20 327,452) 472,029 582,837) -547,402) = 788,782) 1,141,124 1,282,537 
21 168,160| 224,085, 183,139) 222,278, 429,915, 806,934 = 720,524 
22 495,612| 696,114, 715,976) 769,680, 1,213,697 1,948,058 = 1,953,061 
93 | 4,237,716] 4,750,082; 4,931,646] 5,594,840 8, 769,876|12,104,422) 13,492,108 
24 594 480 9,128 9,631 10,200) | 10,900 11,128 
25 2,718 2,770 2,784 2,311 1,813} 1,499 1,511 
26 4,876 5,710 6,344 7 820 8,387, 9,401 9,617 
A ais eal aoe 144 186 1140 218 2a0 
28 398 522 579 593 750 898 _ oli 
29 7,992 9,002 9,707 10,224 10,950| 12,016 12,271 


being carried on thereafter by the Faculties of Education at the 


School attendances. 


University of Toronto 


t Included with Public and Separate School teachers. 
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aS res: 
Name of Institute ei ae | 2 
26 = / 
HDS q+. a ia | a 
| | HA 2a aS. 
= D gs = Fy 5 
Bek oe = ie Ss 
$ > &; Cc. oe. 
ViAteonia> Hest; soe ere ae eee icaw eer oye 94 DULUOS Vo eee eee 22 15 
DO Brant occ oe he wc ec Re ee ee cee | 119 25 00 25° OO, Fes eee vee 
3: Britce, Magtiw.. pecs ove woeaak ee ele ee eres 120 50 00 op OOS ecu cote 
ASB TCE W CSUE oot cne fe te cam Saees eal aie anics | 101 50 00 25 00 3 50 
GS OaPleton; Waste nr. ocd oe ete os ac nce te ase es | 85 25 00 25 00 41 00 
6 Carleton, West, and Lanark, East ............ 95 25 00 25 00 32 50 
7 AYU OPID es a cord were ee ines eee ee Ne ere / Say ls Seer ees DU UU) Witeeeey shale 
Si RNGAS 1s coon aio Fe aed acces sinter obi wise ate 92 2 UU Ws se ae 42 50 
Oi Hileinie Was bee seuss o Cid cles « ea wee Schnee Tees 110 50 00 DU OU Waterers 5 
Melange eben. weseccad sear ett te sors teens cies ey a pe a eae 50 00 41 00 
LE shistex “SOwhh hie ers eee ree ea lee hee woes Ly 50 00 55 00 27 50 
TA GNIS ee ie cs onc 20 Se eens eee Css eas eae oneal 95 25 00 25 00 2a 15 
19 (Gignont rene Loe ee tee ees | 93 25°00) eee ae 18 50 
TAC Greystone oe Oe a ee tes aes 45 25 00 25 00 11 25 
LDV GTEY, SOUbN Es cae eden Oc faves Oe ook een QI 25 00 25 00 19 50 
WB WHEW CSU eee ice re ob ae os Manis oi eee sharin | 115 59 00 25 00 25 75 
LO HELD UECOTE ee One ioe Sheers File conto rel 46 25 00 2p OU sae 
Se Par ariel ee fick os oe eee ones Mate ea chee | 86 25 00 26: OO Sie See AS 
19 atti ee Cee ed ee eee tae eres | 90 25 00 2D OU thea, 2 
AU Hasiinee SONG cca decay ects aco eer eee | 92 250° O00, IAs sks va eee eee 
OU PASTURES, INOM til osc crite ese ore ait oo ee aeons eee os | 47 20°00 * J ees bs oye eee 
22 Hastings, South and Belleville .............. | 101 50) 00: ls cox 3. GUS Te eee 
2S AUTON UAE cutee. Serna ee ae ee nateere | 132 50 00 BU. U0 io terse eee 
Dee Parani: WV GShies oases ee ieee rd i cea eel 87 25 00 50 00 11 70 
CAS A 9: ee See wea ree ae Sey ee srw a | OO = \eeceie sieieisey wis ss Gun eel oe eee 
Pa AS OTIE,TUAST: Lik ac fis ate a We nth aaa ee wakeed 101 50. 00 50 00 25 25 
PU AGEN. WeSb atid COaChAID +s tie ore nee ee 115 50 00 50 00 28 75 
Be PAAR. UASUS othe o bos os OER a as Se 113 50 00 25 00 25 50 
POs i DOLL. VV OSbis ca seek ee oa he tae ee cae 124 50 00 Zp Ls Weseaee cae 
30 Lanark, West and Smith’s Falls............. | 110 50 00 50 00 21 35 
Sliecds, hast and Brockville. 22s wera stg 102 25 00 25 00 35 00 
SOPRA SW GLU oo cine Telek Ses OR ee ene 59 50 00 25 00 14°25 
as Leeds No. 3, and (Grenville; ..i.<.beeeeeete.s 69 25 00 25 00 2 30 
SL LeNhOS AN AGOMStON soos cae chek Cen eae | 106 10 UO. | eSheeaeie Seer 
MASEAHGOIDS cca o Pde eh ea ee ect) See ee eee 103 50 00 PA 7 ON ee ee oe Se 
BRSeaT TOU Lh, ABT. oe ye as Faces ee lee ee eeu 28 BU) OU | -s'w be waee eis Steere are 
Peas Olin: Wests. tics cesteh .ovaune oe ox ees 27 BO) OO Ines peewee Pe etcn ah 
OR Misa ese x) Ash ceed Sab en C ae Cee ees 130 50 00 80 00 | 19 75 
PO NLICHLLOSOX a: WEST vc CocM Soe bis os be RO ea ears 104 50 00 ~~ 100 00 54 50 
BRK A Ck oo vce Mae be ces Ne ee eae | 95 DO: OO 1}. Sucks awa chceeteee 
WAIT os ok Chis ba eee ee ees ek ee ee | 95 50 00 ita | | ER Sees 2 
42 Northumberland and Durham No.1 .......... 78 25 00 CBU Shas eae tee 
43 Northumberland and Durham No. 2 .......... 87 25 00 COA hos at tte 
44 Northumberland and Durham No.3 .......... 77 25 00 2 Ol ee ae 
Dy Viera VOT. 5 cokes cecee careless ee cere 70 50 00 25 00 17 50 
BG CRE SOE. 2 ic cov a oe oo bP eh ee Fee 88 25 00 ot 00 -1 7.252 Gee 
Wal ie cit. | CO eae ome pe aye eee ey, rom, Wo 82 25 00 25 00 20 50 
a8 Parry toond (fasts: ss <screnohh eee 51 om) ON ly cc eee 12 00 
89 Perey aids) Wl bik ds Cai $a wa wee Oewene nee 54 UE |e Pe 11 75 
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Receipts—Continued Expenditure 
nN ae + — ro) 1) @o 
Zs A & - : Z 
8 z 2 ~ 9 hs DB q ‘a n 
gu ao a © aes a A g 
Sy 4 Bs SSH 2 a8 : 
85 s =e) aro 8 a So re 
ae S pe 5a8 = eH 3 
capaee GH A, — = al Q 
c $ ¢ Sance c. Sec? tC. $c. 
me 141 11 213 86 leere 32 00 23 25 67 97 145 89 
2 108 62 158 62 TEACAE sees 59 85 22 08 588 56 
B 302 15 377 15 31 85 1 50 118 08 BI 38 oT) 
4 167 19 240 69 Se OOM tekst, oe om es mF a7 * 
ie 168 95 259 95 fad Hea ee CPN Rata i a0 69 13 a0 
my «| «G0 82 142 82 15 69 18 49 95 7 2 ar 
Mee) On| 22) °| Be) fe) Bs 
9 249 00 349 00 DOO ge eee ets ae Re be 
10 = 110 29 201 29 27 86 87 63 ie tae aie 
m 81 56 214 06 Cys ee ea a Wea ou 
Me | tne en 89 as 17.50 | 22.89 82 21 
me a! ae a a 50 00 145 79 
142134 54 195 79 200 | 10975 | 210 00 176 11 
ee ne or EAA 4 es 58 00 | «66.00 122 44 
16 87 69 188 44 Se en, se" PS AN a crete 
17~—=—:118 45 168 45 5 80 | 25 00 | 34 50 343 38 
me 327 88 377 88 9°50. isin Peer) oe e008 aes Bee 
ee 10) 81 Hane ais eae 3320 —-89- 70 109 30 
me 12! 00 Vee ee ay 500 |) i 00th. 19-00 113 55 
21 107 55 132. 55 5 00 4400 48-55 176 90 
me 175 45 225 45 ais heart Co PEED Lee a malas 
238 128 43 228 43 IGG SN a he en soe 
a ico co 109 3 3758 Td 295 | 48 44 60 88 
25 109 382 | | 124 71 
26 iy a ap a EU ie re tae ae | ee te 
27 oo es se2228 ao°0 84 
28 = 16 34 116 84 28 00 8 25 Ae ee et tiny Op abe 
9 65 O01 140 01 | 1315 |. -2.).= nee eae 78 20 110 52 
BD) 86s «67-37 18 fs | i 5 36 >) 4270 | 85 40 83 26 
1 83 66 | 170 1 
2 209 24 298 49 8 33 75 00 > Hh ee a es 
fe 102 57 154 87 ‘TVS, aes re eae Bee an oe Be td 
a O77 81 152 31 | 12 06 |... 84 ale 8 30 
85 9d 04 169 04 Oe dlareseanee ee a sa ek 
6 60 50 110 50 | 3:85 36 37 40 45 75 11 65 
37 7 40 57 40 Sea cere eee Noe a Had, Aion 
88k 87 | Bad 12 ees . 14400 184 50 123 31 
39 108 31 Bote lero 4 40500; tere, <0) eal Se eee 
HO =: 86.51 136 51 BeBe tat treet aa a? eae te 
41 77 66 177 66 12 20 3 Taian 93 50 64 44 
42 107 94 157 94 BO BO Tee wettest ae ae anne 
ares, 94 87 410 lk ees we sae ane ae 
fe 117 78 167 78 9 90 25 50 35 B7 85 82 61 
mh AT «AG 139 96 TEP ON eeees ve ee te poe 
46 161 41 211 41 WB 00 svveeveeeeee 4 67 a) te 
7 57 15 127 65 ei es ages 350°} 14 00 63 50 89 50 
148 91 00 153 00 ‘ies 42 5 17 75 41 55 70 34 
9 8-50 14 111 89 580 18 00 
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so 
2d 2 
Name of Institute—Continued 5 = i fe oa 
Bas | 8 z “a 
on =o aa |- 5 5 
| 33 3 SE 28 = 
So =| al es) 
= & sO SI 
SPC $ c | $ c 
ROMP Ge, cai ciakone ccc tee eee eerie ee res 87 25 00 25 00 21 25 
FieParth and Strattord eae en a ee 194 50 00 50 00 | 97 00 
BO UPeterporough « sites ss sss sie cute sens o's oes 18 89 25 00 25 00 38 00 
53 Prescott and Russell.........ceseeeeeeeceees BSc ste seks ei 25: OU? toe es eee 
BA Prince Hd ward -...:.0..csessvceresecescosces 90 25 00 25 OO Gtvectense.. scone 
RAINY LIVel ct cots a coe selec s egieses eee y) eel rarer oat cme. 
BG. Renfrew, NOrin ccs sss vice ccs stele swe side cep eis er 106 50 00 50. O00" vaea.. ae 
Bo ONITOW, SOUL te ce sis coh crue Cae ss eee sees 152 25 00 25: OU Wis. ee 
BR Om Clee MAS tO T hea eines Caste cele + eae ease ear ab iy 50 00 25° 00 hese cee 
BOG imCoe es NOTE oe ccele a sie 5 sieve tinie’s «osu a ses sisie 83 25 00 25 00 
60 Simcoe, South West......c.ccccsscessccceces 51 25 00 25 00 
FARES iba tiloit | Paes ey eee Sm ir It rE REO a OS 425 cock cancion deters eects aan 
GOST DULY Societe ne oan s bee Gee ce bic oir sie eke nis G5 oe veew ec calles gece: naleenenenniate am 
Goo UUNGer Aver tccea ne ech soar coe sles ons 125 50 00 50: 00 ron Sa eee 
Gi Pinlisk SU Ger Snir caso ccna ate betes oe «ser sian ais Bios fe aes. g weacclbemtens ia a sarin 
G5 Vile boring WCE cdots acon s clots caiele fees + its 010 eke 130 50 00 50 00 
GOEWaterlo0 .s.cacgee ws os oe Re Sere ata mies 232 75 00 75 00 
CTW GLa iS ate oa retarted a aSecemeata ae eee 141 50 00 AO “TB tee oe 
GSawellington,-NOTUM. sack sities ies perso aes 90 25 00 25 00 
CO Wellington Olt irc Carnie ac werent | 124 25 00 25004. 225 ee 
HSV Ee ee Sra oh ee 98 25 00 | 25 00 
TLHY OF, UNOLUD send vein e Cl eteie ce cinvels + cid celgia sues 0 90 25 U0 Wess e fete 
TO AOTC, OUIULL Se Soe cciiucsln + sive cisietele bse was wees 163 50 00 detes cram oe 
73 Ontario Educational Association ......... tates 937 | 1,000 00 |......+++- 468 5 
Cities 
ah oRpanttond oak ae wk ee es Se ee oe 716°. \ 9 25-DOCN see 
THOME DI cs cues harps be celles see hei cent hs gee eae 42 50 00 BO: Oreos ora 
7 PATLILEOD OCs Ged etre cert aaa 242 50 00 | 25 00 121 0 
TOS atan eee os ae tae Hae Se a Te eet ere 60 2500 | 25 00 
TS ONGOL 6S duke cee an os aise eens stasis oe 176 DO D0 Ma eres etree 
TAI bELWE: cA ee Ca oe eee re ees sis es 250 50 00. 50 00 
SilEPaterporouolinn ccs aok le eee cae eee eas 86 25 00 | 25 00 
SI- Se Catharines uss cs see Mares Pee ener | 30 25 00 | D5 OU san eee eae 
BOE OTON GO. cates haere ee ke ie er aietone meas aces | SL TSY Ale eae oe hee 
83 Windsor and Walkerville..........s.sseeeees | 7 25 00 25 00 
Mota lsvlole es sieteewatee ene ee es a oes | 9,913 3,800 00 | 2,100 78 k; 
Totals, 1911.........eeeeeeee erence ee eee! De ere 8,475 00 | 2,170 00 2,099 7 
InCPRASES = oo ey Se ee ae a eee ow eke cary ore | 325. 00: 1); ae¢ Ss aloacatt ee are ee 
TGREBASED co's ce eos eae Cee ee | 69 22 
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STATEMENT—Concluded 
Receipts—Continued Expenditure 
wn a +b 3 | 
a Yd a Wn é s wn o 
a 3 a Be 8 oes 
ba & ofS gaa a ae 
oO =| St (55} a qi | 
aq = = oS ao 2 Se 
cq? = ake Syne = ab 
Secs $c SS Fo $c. | Soa Soe 
50 85 92 te U4 7 90 1 35 5d 45 64 70 
51 117 09 314 09 MeO teeta: 110 75 122404) 
52 57 98 145 98 pl 75 00 24 05 104 19 | 
53 32 28 57 28 LOGE etc ee oe 31 88 51 03 | 
54 96 58 146 58 ASO Mateos. oe ee Fe 26 62 30 62 | 
55 147 94 147 94 Sel Ow ea es eee 12 70 | 21 15 
56 74 70 174 70 8 75 6 00 34 40 49 15 
57 1 28 51 28 USM ras frre ieee ae 37 00 44 08 | 
58 102 85 177 85 9 70 1 85 42 45 54 00 
59 111 58 182 33 | Pe Ee ae ae 46 65 59 40 
60 22 90 80 15 8 00 25 00 42 00 75 00 
61 128 87 154 62 9 35 63 25 73 49 146 09 
62 79 65 79 65 THA OO Ret ence 17 00 | 32008 
63 IAPs PABST US LON eka te ree: 111 50 129"20") 
64 61 11 84 61 Telgrgelhas eee eng 20 00 “9 Mead ae 
65 326 90 AG O0n cane ee 6 ee 77 00 43 25 | 120 25 | 
66 289 94 5388 94 ATE rch ve wien’ 226 56 Blood 
67 fou 266 53 14 42 14 25 117 45 146 12 | 
68 134 51 207 O1 9°20 helo 36 385 1282 30F| 
69 110 23 160 23 MEAN cee Bee oor 83 65 Ol its 
70 ii1p.42 189 17 12°25 33 00 65 75 111 00 
71 186 97 201 47 38 33 ZL 25 18 95 18-05. | 
d2 151 50 232 25 24 99 6 00 19 55 50 54 
foe 1257-86 2,726 36 SRP S bees were. 541 67 2,424 48 
74 LOse 22 130 22 Ey nb altars share eee se 4] 47 46 85 | 
75 19 59 119 59 “All 22 40 19 39 42 00 | 
76 174 26 370 26 2A SAIN Be Bee ee 206 25 226 73 | 
vs 53 86 120 61 8 20 28 64 39 25 76 09 | 
78 108 O1 250 51 TeDOMN ee ea eee es 122 85 130 41 | 
19o 473-01 1,606 51 OA OIE trees cote 693 25 769 64 | 
80 228 07 B21 07 7 50 66 40 28 30 102 20 
81 85 10 135° 10 34 40 75 Zils 68 22 
82 2,160 73 2M ES) 11 96 39 04 61 50 112 50 
83 68 20 Toes SDaLD 7 80 53 00 96 55 | 
a a a ae a i a ee He es ee ee ee —_—_———— | 
14,258 82 Tila’ ANE 3,086 73 153859) 24 - 5,674 92 10,120 89 | 
12,688 30 20,433 00 2,284 66 836 68 6,225 79 9 347 13 
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RUS SE Lene stteet coe ta oeresc lene oe cae 23 16 WaAnGNOSTEV earns e Sale cee cole oats 53 24 
SS CONCEP ST tea art cee aleesrece 27 16 \NGWNGIINE es aoe PRP naaeecaa CROC | 26 2) 
SS CLE MGuieire te cette his wise 5 o's 21 11 NVeoltebliclamds en. cee so aelere «ere: 38 | 19 
PS AINCLWACIN il eieteteisle ec ie\e's vies 5 57 23 | Woodbridge .....+++sseeeeee> 24 | 16 
Shona Re aa ae nie 24 il VURGOCIV ULL OGL. ete ete slat taleiae «ecto <4l 21 15 
Cott aI ies eo w cclesna ale sede 16 8 WTO xe tole.’ ss ely sides a stenvnte cn o> 39 1 2 
Olin elo irre ers. bak diocese scale 12 6 WivOUliMo ees osc es cee sete <= 42 | 21 
‘Syed Peles c4-nco hee IRR Re er ay 10 Yarmouth Heights. PRU ga Re TS 51 | 19 
Sat Dobe lakes aston ss see 3 6 25 15 VevVVlnom et detest ness oo ae | 12 | ¥ 
Tre errr ee tea eiecetle wrece n'a vexe.s 62 34 VAT TACs Lee CEE OOOO 19 9 
ST MLR ereee ie tnete eke chs care orale ols wie ZA 13 cms 
PTOUGLIAL TEND LOLI ys eek otra e's e000 ¢ 16 7 Ota Is eters siesta 8,796 |4,968 
PONTO ATS cutee: de. cle ts.e ate oles 13 7 SUMMARY 
SOMtie MOUMUAIE ts. es. sas ers oe 33 4 | Collegiate Institutes........-. (eee 5,187 
PSO UU Wears oeteie ode sissies ace%e 30 5 Hich Schoolsca..s oseeecses +e } 6,240 | ee 
SDAA ee ee ce ce sles 16 5 Otherelaces. .4. 4c. ecess sue « | 8,796'| 4,968 
SS DCNCCIV EL Ctg as hice sew reste 23 VE Sa ea 
Sringtiell Tee ies nis oss 18 7 | Grand Totals, 1913.........-- 22,213 14,218 
LALO EAR tetas trees a oe 3 = 41 16 | Grand Totals, 1912 .........-- 22,679 13,977 
SAIPAN O18) act 3h Saks ace crane ee ae err 34 21 944 
SLitiSvillow ise adres tecee 5 2 THcreasew) wake eie ee ae eek ee eee eee 2 
BOW Orbe ice Satis vee eas sel 30 18 Derren ce he as oe eee 166 Reems 
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APPENDIX D 
JUNIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA EXAMINATION, 1913 
E 3 E 3 E 3 
: 2 na Z Dee n x= nN 
Centre amined 3 Centre amined a Centre amined a 
| AL Ay A, 
IVER ne oo “| Ll pGlencce::: 22 3k. a 5 2. LPrigévilles.2. 4 + 
AW INIET cate cee 7 4 -|'Goderieh << 5 ss. | 1 il Rentrew-s? . 2224 2 2 
ASOD ces. oes 3 1 | Hall’s Bridge ... 3 2 |Schomberg..... dys 6 
SAAC Maes v onis = 5 QV Hence tee oct sid 4 3 | Schreiber. ..... | 5 5 
Blenheim ..... | 6 COPIA coco oe 8 6 -PSimcoe. aes 2 1 
DOU Gi ial. oe chew Hi 3 ngétsotits. te os. 2 i Spartasvot oe eee 2 0 
Bracebridge..... ul: GO Kingsville, ve... 7 6 |Strathroy...... 3 3 
DI Pdan ws cere | 5 2. (SR Ged oee gare ot atte 5 4 |Sturgeon Falls... 1 ae 
Bridgeburg .... Bh miler erie s Lindsay... .3 <<) 3 2|Thamesville ...| 10 z 
PSUTOU Ls ce eae 10 8 | London East....| 20 12D hessatin- es a. 2 Za 
Cannington .... 10 6 | Mattawa ....... | 2 Lunlivertamroycse 3 2 
Chatham. 25: 5. 2 1 | Melbourne ...... 1 1 | Waubaushene .. 7 5 
Cookstown ..... 2 1 | Merritton 2 2 | West Lorne..... 2 a 
Courtright... ..<. 7 D | MaLVerion. . «se «5 4 3 | Woodstock.....! nt 2 
Di bOn ees. ce 3 3 | Minden 2 Zul Wroxweter..1.2%; 3 | 2 
DPV OCR. ewe es 5 ZF Oita re sc. sate a 4 2 | Yarmouth Hgts. 6 4 
LES Se sect a aaa Booey Otlawad ovecee «i: 1: 96 30 | ———s 
Englehart .....| 3 ear ie a. 2 i Totals, 1913.| 358 182 
Nua Ee NE a eae | 4 OPE Aker Ould . te) 4 3 Totals, 1912.| 474 | 245 
Piorence. <2. .2. 10 & [LPowassall.. tit 5 3 / i——— 
Decreases...’ 116 ') 63 | 
APPENDIX E 
RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, OCT. 1st, 1912, TO OCT. 1st, 1913 
Hn | No I = n 
aan Suey Leese F > eee - eee 
Suassss e232] 82 | gene [EES 
CRS io aoe Se. oe A289 [aah 
Inspectorate woh nsog  g2Peg ge ZAZ jaa eB 
CESScomsaaess) 88 Sake S's5 
SszSER ASHES OS) «Ss sxe Se lene 
Sue. TS 
POROUS vars. s biti Sp ancinlow vl meee 4 65 66 35 67 41 3 
ESTO Oia, o. e san oneciecr oe 8 149 27 78 61 10° hee 
BSTUGOPOOSUs 0: ia vane en. saautees 34 984 06 326 73 82 16 
BrnOes West Actiucs tee s bers eee 4 5) 194 31 124 79 855 woe 
Garieton, as t..... sone eee le ee 7 111 68 74 50 14:5 “bees 
Carleton, West, and Lanark, East... 18 265 22 168 82 62 2 
POE RTI Ge os oe oe ey hates ae ee 15 223 00 128 60 73 6 
BUCS £8 £4 Sccaks aia a cca ee ee 23 312 28 184 92 (Ea See 
Tibi}, VSG. 5s deen eke eee eee 42 499 53 315 69 (ita 
PITUSW OSL s «nie aa cde nyo tale ere 14 183 99 143° 11 29 3 
FORRES ie Ph ccnoonntaddeardn oe ree ease | 26 321 84 214 59 hes Se ee 
Frontenac, North, and Addington .... 6 63 08 44 14 67 2 
Proutenge,: SOU ss cos deaic s clnaen sel 7 93 62 59 62 ot Mia SA | 
(FIGURAIEY 5 cis wan ead om oe ad cee | 2 30 00 17 00 62 2 
(aTAv St. 65 es Seine Cea at es 13 201 05 115 15 71 2 
Ceroa Peill« 45 cua aiee wee oe eee Zi. 258 21 173 69 BAY 2 hide eee 
SPEOV SE BVVES ss Ran-y oceans oer eee 25 326 02 209 38 Pasa etas 
MIIITIONTS os o> cow mas ees eae oe 20 266 33 162 27 70 1 
Haliburton and Muskoka East...... fj 58 36 40 80 76 3 
Pray OT Bie sdk. ce oe ph oor 9 132 64 Tas te SY a ae eee 
aeriniig Conia’, ; inaseh a feeeuuk ihe 133 48 91 23 (RS ee ce 
Hastings, North, South Nipissing and 
ais Ty SOULE. « «i's vadbees carne 10 138 11 82 71 ot ay eee 
PARA. THOT) ok ovens Bete 15 i Va Re 118 37 49 2 
PMNS OS oy was Gy wee armen. 24 372 67 | 230 19 73 7 
PT ONTO. oc wpe yi win'deh x din be 4 44 94 ! 81 45 he a ee Gk 
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RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES, OCT. 1st, 1912, TO OCT. ist, 1913—Concluded 


mice 1x(e-44 i gS Fs eee 
Saeess/s_s3sz| 38 Bes tee 
one ,oR soar eo eure Baas |Sam 
Inspectorate a Se SE? msg oS bw Bot [5:5 op 
Seca yleeceas ss Bagh QS 
SESHSM ERS ESS 5 sae a |eSs 
7, AA aea|Conde® a= io BSE io os 
> ek, Sot. 
Kenora and Thunder Bay West. .... 1 20 00 10 00 16 1 
—AGIDERI DE NG Rae Oe Ce Sec CP 18 245 84 149 18 70 5 
ENS Ss Or aera ee ee 9 119 29 4262 G28 aie. 
MID tOUR ast fuss vccwuveces tiie 3. 7 97 44 60 96 84 Bt 
BIUOLON eV CStik es cu seeds ees cek 19 221079 152 32 80) 2 
MATION NY CS US teens cae ok ce es lst 116 76 81 72 61 9 
Leeds and Grenville No. 1.......... 4 69 55 35 58 (io aoe 
Leeds and Grenville No. 2.......... 14 151 40 101 98 78 he 
Leeds and Grenville No. 3.......... 3 34 00 Das AM GG en ees 
BWHOXEU LENGE ae oes k ase tee cee tes ie 12 02 8 41 GCE Nira S2 
mincoln and’ Pelham Tp............. Vie 373 82 198 29 TT 1 
Bt leSER MASI ii sé othe econ cee cas 12 130 76 87 52 98 1 
Dine ese: Wiests fe. sc ec hd ce dd cee: 6 75 76 58 03 78 2 
Muskoka, South and West.......... 20 241 82 165 40 84 1 
GEOG ARAYA ee hte Sees ek Lo eicn 3 33 55 23 48 Fa le ec 
Northumberland and Durham, No 1. 18 202 30 138 66 64 1 
Northumberland and Durham, No. 2. 13 146 99 99 58 65 2 
Northumberland and Durham, No. 8. 7 128 57 64 43 59 2 
Ontario, North, and N.E. Parry Sound i 102 14 60 45 70 i 
DHE TRICO SS (0 Dict gen ila 19 258 65 164 48 G2) Pee cee 
PxOLd  NOEIIS aks ek ck bs is hades 16 240 82 137 71 55 5 
MUON SOUL ha sok Feo s satel et shate’s 3 40 60 24 42 AS: Leelee 
marcy Sound, South: 5... ésiscecse: 3 44 68 27 38 (iVemge eo een 
RCC le eh Anthea ak. riater ends 11 124 74 83 29 70 2 
BeCEUMONOTEN s+ Stee a ks crc deste: 11 123° 15 84 50 68 ih 
Broil SOULIM Gr Seat ess eee en 8 138 76 69 18 44 al 
meverborougly Mast sis tsciec ce ds cess 16 L728 117 29 a eat ht ae 
Peterborough, West, and Victoria, E. 15 269 35 138 35 44 9 
Prescott and Russell......... deseo. 7 92 51 2000 SRL 
Berince MOWAT Ses to los co vcc dees el] 4 50 35 34 04 is el arg 
Rainy River and ‘l'hunder Bay E&., etc. 8 130 00 71 00 61 4 
BrCTMILC WENO EI ccc cn cicte 6 icatele da ccs s 4 67 89 40 00 (CA eee 
BvenITeW eOOUb cs ons ke cei dace Sane 12 229 48 114 24 V7 5) 
AUTO Shot SVE RSH ok oi epee ee a a 134 84 G4e21 53 2 
BSBIICOCM IN ORG UNE sR aaes ah cclere rhe cals d « 20 292 95 204 53 61 2 
ESIAITCOC, MOULI WV CSUs soe cece cia Scie’ 20 Zils AZ 1742 21 46 5 
Be PORTOU roe Cn Reece ete ois ane a's 4 76 10 37 85 ots Mee 
Sudbury, North Nipissing and N. W. 

PE VET Ve OUICiar ae retain Ee hee area oS elec 4 94 85 37 00 35 1 
TURIN STU Al os ne es ced A a Sa Ae ae 18 1 
BaCtorias WeESL oo. fits cares cercs os 12 147 04 100 73 Vicade qi. ean 
WV aterloo Now Linkcl ocd tes td eeels 5 inb4 -55 37-418 OU ears d 
BVA LCEIOORNO 2d tae vee sede ces 6 79 46 49 95 a ee 
OIOIMTES SG AR Oe Se CA 2 er 11 127-35 84 75 51 5 
BVeLlNnetoMmmeNOrtlins sks ede cece sc 9 146 25 80 00 40 3 
Bvevhineton: South. cis dsc ces oes 23 BOT AAT 187 38 GbE is Aas: 
BMCTIEWONT atin cet eos oles oo ost Seas 2h 2 02 257 02 GA eae sy 
RYE SEIN (Gh 0 pb ee 36 431 00 283 84 ae 1 
OTE FSS TOUTS CAE aie oe 10 114 21 78 15 64 4 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools: 

ET SDECUORPE TIMP seer cok P's «ete te 4 42 63 40 00 Bee Nes sata ss 
ne NOTE R ree aie st ines iia 2 22 62 20 00 Me eas « 
a ORESPICTI Sais ohh okies wees 10 133 02 100 00 46 1 
es POWELS ote trie eee. a 10 95 10 00 Wom tatees ¢ 
5 olilll Wik ge cl epee eae ee 4 He D0) 40 00 DU. Aiea eee 
Motalss LON2=1913 ses. 932 13,169 76 7,851 85 AO ae 129 
DOtaiswro iat O1 20) 0. et ee 1,283 17,763 34 8,240 51 4,707 232 
Set Te SN me eth THA SRA Ae ed hehe allele Gm tale we 195 ccweate 
REE ED AGES TR are oe ko sliced os 4 ts ES 351 4,593 58 388 66 |...... erae | LOB: 
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APPEN- 


FIFTH CLASSES, 


Inspectorate | Name of School | Post Office 


(In the case of rural schools the 
section number and the name of 
the township are given) 


Brantec. 2 oe ek ee eee 1S aBurtorde eck eee Burford. 2x sc. eeatoe an 


Bruce, Wast:suva cogs > vetoes tis este es Ota Carnick eto vem temreee | Mildmay ..2.2:5,5as- en 
3 | Hamashuor accion eee es | Hastnor... ice 
Brice, W estan. cect. cee ees 4 | TIVextOl ore ks cance | Tiverton.:.4 etree k eee 
Dundas cc. cc cde vee eee 5 | 1 -Mountain ... ts. ssee eo os South: Mountaiiwess.o« 22 
64522-Moluntaiiy ea ceee eee Mountain... sees ote 
Taller a Winches tela. 2. wee te on | Ormond: cn 
Wolgin, Mast. sn estelcs trices ieee ce Sit, 18 Bay haitesg os sternite ee Eden: 2... ene 
Oh 18 Malahide... SAS Wier AYIMECY. : cee ee 
102° 26 Viarmonia 6 cee fae es Sparta. ... cess eee 
Lit ASey armouth...- Ayaan Union *3): see ee oe 
LOANS TY AYIMOuth te ee ee kes | Belmont. .< cae ee 
Mssex Southin. 2 cere eae sae 1653 Kanesvillese.. ees | Kingsvillesc... geet. oon 
Grays Mas Goss ews oe be a Males ot os TAs) Ss MDH TASig nate crn ie ces | Kimberley. 2sn2.e e000 fee 
1b Ul 2 Artemectar tec cutee o's |: Priceyille feet ae 
16 1 OSDYEV Cate ae Badieros) &. sceteeee caeee 
Halimrtoni suis Bet cee ae T7aiel GANSOR Sr pee esee van | Minden. .c 0 cee 
Hastings North,Parry Sound South- 

Kast, ete. 18 | Sundridge... tse. eee | Sundridge.............. 
PIAS Tes OU EIc ic eas eee elcle a ater 19 | Ml SWE scare a eee een he | Branktord @.2saeewee oa 
Barons WV GS h wees cece is tee ae 20 | Hensallc. s.cnees tee ee Hensall oss 

21 Us 6.5 teplen ut .6 osc Dashwood sen:-kaceaew oe 
OD bel HAY Mo ete oak aoe ZAUY ICH. :. » 2 os eee re 
Dal Wass Co SIMIC Veln eer cies ates aneia gy | Dungannon ewe ese oor 
24 412 Ashfield... vases tases | ariet:; 0 yeaa eaeietests 
25 | Ue Ashnicli sauce Lochalsh<< 35 Canc 
26 PAV uele. coe te els hes \ Bayfield =. caseeacreme 
ReGHOPS. «55 fd see cee ok en ee eee Dryden, : <2 .0cs scan ones | JUV OCI ssn gerne eae 
eee uns ie. s.ccc one ealee oe eee 28 3rand 4-Orlord 2s cas esseeu Duart 24 A Aaa Pee ae 
POU TO. Howard © van nee eee Sel ti, «sco! tase ane eee oe 
Pein GT) LLU ots Olawie bee ee ae 30 Hh opheniia~.. scvuews oe ne Mlorenoe.c-nacea ee vee ee 
Parmpton, West: sss. sevceoaees Seas al Courtright. .ss-scess ee Courtright. sveieten ee 
BO el MOORE: ss o05 eee eae a Brigden .ii4 cave eer ee 
Eoncain and. Peliam 'Tp.cci.«. + sian 92.) °2°Clinton and'8 Louth ....|-Vinelana. ciesn eek cone 
34 1 Clinton and 2 Louth .... Vineland Station....... 
3D D “Pathe mis ives cetera Wenwitk.. <.05 veueea oan 


NGWi I RUG ci os oo a no ere ee 36. Maaaayd o iste cane cates Massey 2.34232. ores 
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DIX F 
1912-1913 
Teachers Pupils Grade of Fifth 
Class 
ba Vi ee 
A oS as ct o ° 
Seat ea os 238 | 9 
: : d ao S - 5 ras} Aa Oey i 
Name of Principal and Degree eee | Sat A | BiG | SEs h a 
3 oH mH | @A ne" | oY 
eee emo aae |) 88 
ae cee Aa |e | S48 | so 
e J 
fae @: e 
Wm ks Smillie... seh.0Gs II 850 11 NDale al 453 65 | 157 44 
2 John Thomas Kidd......... II 900 4 Bale 1 | 2388 46 | 
3 Lauretta M. Cumming..... II; 600 5 4}. aren 93-06 | a i 
AA SINT Test ies Sorts oc. «le II | 650 i uaaS 1 | 128 87 | 88 49 
DRO DIL GOL UICor mists s snlcees Il | 675 5 Bale 1 | 108 48 64 92 
OPH Sheri Dates inca. 6c. + Cie OoUmine 16 Ii wb 448 55 97 21 
_7 Margaret P. Chester.......! Lie G50 5 A eet okee 158 83 74 46 
8 Violet Bennett ............ iit6o57 tees 34) 1 150 97 66 59 
Oe lliew@ieBearss: +s...» 2 TS 2525 3 DN 1 85 42 | 27 70 
MATS UU EC YALL, cies sors oe 0-08 0 II 650 6 4 i 181 65 | 83 75 
11 Margaret Patterson ....... II | 600 3 26 1; 9270) 31 96 
PP Tin ae CLINE saree ss ss os aces II | 600 | 3 Delt 1 7255 | 30 62 
Desa ieclee HO Ginotee eid viele’: ocd oe I |1,150 14 11 Dechy walrus 299 00 | 232 65 
i Joshua He Johnston ........ Le 700 16 LOe eles 195 62} 99 33 
15 Jno. Lorne McDonald....... ie 700 | 7 Dales 180 00 | 88 60 
AGE SALAMIS Oates ce cess ccs 6 II | 600 5 2 1 94 72 | 31 56 
HANS MIMCATeoOr sures... sss II | 650 10 (Olea mls we 2228052: ft 65°94 
ISeWe Gredletoiers sansa ccs. Le 7005 5 Bi aoe bale 136 70 | 244 48 
HOelohn: Ma Beller. es He eSO0s Me Th ealOcleatan eu. 399 12 | 144 67 
| | 
BURY MeV aACK ave rats. accc ee II | 850 if Gules 236 27 | 167 31 
21 George W. Shore .......... II 950 18 15 dale 336 50 176 84 
22 Andrew W. Archibald ..... lipieei50 12 LODF oa ce 142 00 | 118 24 
Bae Teaderick OSS siet acess 03s TT 800 c Sailearte nel 135 09 85 27 
BleOnass de MacGTregore. > oscs. > II 575 4 4 i) 213 49 40 48 
Boe Dean l. Mebeod: fic. cs os. II 600 6 5 1 33 90 25 78 
DO messic las lainklater..,..s'..s I; 600 6 5 il 65 70 66 80 
PeeMOGAY WAGSe. cece se ss 16 s.5 | PIG OOO ss 212 OR aie, Se, 80 40 | 333 52 
Zee ANNICM Nell. cs as he case II | 600 7 5 ae 178 38 50 19 
BOWOVIVE OtEUlING caine. se 6s xs 11-550 3 2 | 1 | 120 34 34 58 
BUR IESSIONINGI GON so once. tle ties I 700 17 13 1 reeeleees 195 51 108 82 
Sa VANS ES COU bie Pan rae eae 1 850 8 7 1 141 18 136 90 
SVs SUE LOULE ere haus ho case AW ree roy fis) 16 seis a | 235 00 | 188 70 
Bo GeOLge W. ClATIC. 6 sco so e's Il 700 7 6 i} 275 19 65 42 
BATH Ge Ne WHOUSe = ..+sss0s II | 800 8 7 1 365 00 | 124 92 
ESMH OW Sha Tr v0 los. a's II | 800 5 4 1 144 27 93 26 
ASN aS ot ee I 1,100 6 Bile eaee tare: 474 87 | 490 12 
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FIFTH CLASSES, 


Inspectorate Name of School Post Office 
(In the case of rural schools, the, 
section number and the name of 
| the township are given | 
Milahesex siiaStc® . ic: wate ee esse bf | 2 Delaware <.0..c.cen wee ee Dela wWate..2s sae eee 
DOO. fh L) = OOUON.. @ecuee aa Meee | Hyde Park Corner. ....3 
Middlesex, West .........seesseeee RO Te laradoesk? are ee Mount Brydges .......- 
Nortollies. a8 aink eaten eee AD: Wi pet Delhines steam meas ) Delhi 5243 Sc eee 
Alo) 6 Charlotteville = .5, <2. Vittoria .......eeeceeee 
42: AO GUS N VOL as 2) tte ane Kinglake. icc-ee 6e = oe 
Northumberland and Durham, No.1. 43 20 Darlington......... 6.4. Shling.. ..2oeeaee eae 
Ontario North & Parry Sound N. E. 44) U.4 Brock........seeceeee Manilts< <4 vos aeteteenae 
Ad OAD COU. ewes cme Peete Zephyr «a eae eens erate 
AGO. A INIDISSULE oct cee eae des Nipissing EP Se peg I: 
47 | U. 1 McConkey and Wilson.| Loring....,.....-eseeees 
OREAEIG, SOMthy cicyt Seo mi apahe eis 48 | 4 (West) Pickering ...... Pickering «.. cas emetee. wen ) 
Oxtord.sNorthines ie 2k ae ete 49 | U. 8 Blandford & 4 Blenheim} Bright................- 
50 Wiallcls ZOLvdicn. ee eee Innerkip’ <i ee 
51 | U.5 and 1 E. Nissouri, etc.|-Thamesford......7..... 
Parry Soundcs ek te ace ton be 524 Ue Oia pian se car. enter oii Maenetawany. «ene 
PBI e ask sl ean ae Ree ee en 53 | BGltons . Sree ee Bolton ..7:5<. i cen 
Bertie Nor birch fae eee 54 | Milvyerton’..3 ts. pene Milverton.a. ese 
55 | TUPI mek ct en aie ete "AtWOO00 > 25 eee eee 
DG U0 Logan” S25 snes dates a8 Monkton wa faa eee 
Uh 1) eed SNLORTIN GON ernie s ee ate ates Millbank: .ie- so aeeeeeree 
58 | 11 TogaI se. -ian cea ke wx.cate «| ONLOMUC COLL pel eee 
59 | _ 8 Mornington |. 5 oy 0s <) IN bat Koes. g ee ee 
60 4) U0. 20 Momington..2.ces es Dorking? 2... neon se eee 
PTeeCOn ale GhUSSeLl ws, see keh en L 3 Comberland®..2.4%dsuw2s NavValisiicc 5 Se aide 2 eee 
62 i 4A Cumberland... +2... | spear Brook... .neen oe 
O51) 2 -Cuiiberlahd cones Cumberland V:..405.1448 
Rainy River, Thunder Bay E., etc. 64 | Rainy Rivers. oases. Rainy River: Aieoea 
65 SAG eaten oa om Sone ae Kim0: 3% 3. eee 
66 ib Chaploday = ute. ei te ee Chapleau:ss.caaee tae 
i: (deesOhheier enieveiwss Seek Schreibets sven eae 
Rewiraw: (NOLtly c.. ovis les oe 68.1" oF sWestmesdth yy sa hide res Beachbure. i734 409.aee 
ait ee LAE 87... vias xh onken eee eee 69 Victoria Harbour....... Victoria Harbour....... 
se fA Pes 2 a ee eee ee ia Waubaushene.......... 
SUNCOGINOTEN 2.5. once bp anwteewanwedL | OLN IOS2E2 20. buen ee nu tne es | OF COS DOTLees ae en 
SUdBUry; C1C...... 2.0000 setivies see 221-8 Denison. Drury & Graham, Mlonds:.... cae 
VIP bed VI Gas ays wae Seared 73 | U.1 Bexley & Somerville...) Coboconk .............. 
7071 (3 MATE Lo Ae Little Britainei isn eak 
75 | Woodville os. coats aes Woodvilles< 3 ikea 


WR Wr OG, TNE SINS 2.2 6. win ow one ee eas 76} 5 16 Wellesleg ooo. neo W ollaglay v.co sires a kos 
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19{2-1913— Continued 
Ag ; ; ; Class 
ak Go A Beas 6 
Be | o| 8 |aa Zu8 | ¢ 
Name of Principal and Degree} “aq | ae | & | @o | A} B,C) SEE 3 
e5 a¢| 3 | 8s abs 
Deeg eee (ore) i ate | go 
$ ee. $e, 
Meets inere HEA tlY st aecs Anes Gace if) 600 7 5 1 107 45 43 45 
CTE SOX aie :s ors. o 6 o'ece coos II | 600 9 i 1 62 77 39 21 
Bo Kila M. MeDougal......22... Ts 500 4 3 1 103 44 38 82 
om) Clarence B Price, ,....<2.; he Tk 800 8 Oil erie vives. ler saur or \« 67 30 
=! Johnston WH. Kidd .......... II 700 S PGT een teed al Pee 61 05 67 54 
mic, -George Priddle ..........e. IT S015) 5 Siultee f ieee Ian 55 19 27 44 
Broek. J. MeKessoeks ¢ faces 6 ces II 600 3 2 al 133° 31 35 88 
SOL SN ALNON ices. cece os oes iN) 650 10 9 Lean eis 54 54 
Bee yy RAT Ue eth rec aks ses ss ia 700 5 4 ee el Qe 21 65 00 
mo Hivelyn Trenouth .........3. II 700 5 4 Se ae 62 55 102 12 
BG COA AOU 6 ccs ce cee II ; 850 Gel 4 Thier loo oS |) ez000Go 
Meseeyy (ible PONCI o coi. Sa circ cs I 750 14 11 1 156 69 | 109 88 
MeV LOW are cies eke re hilo) 6 ties Tho 7a0 6 Bocas inh Mee 204 09 95 38 
ST Baal Gl 6 ee a Il 750 5 4 Me ores 312 28 | 124 66 
eMC <= VV IE, esse cs ss bos oe I 750 10 ih 1 316 72 | 117 96 
52 Lettie Schwandt............ TPA O00 3 2 ih 195 45 |} 160 64 
Meet OQ, Nelsons coos ec seco e Wee7s00) is 13°) 1 538 84} 171 36 
pe Norman R. Boyce .........: II 850 14 10 Lem ite ooh eee a6 167 81 
moclhos. Ge Ratclitte: ..<is... os II 650 13 omy as el Ch es Ss 74 50 54 58 
Bee vilton MeGregor =)... 5... ee 6 4 1j....,| 94 82 70 76 
Be GreOT Ze Avo le tise <p cea iM 800 6 4 Piers, 82 12 89 50 
Been 7 GOLGOW.. s0% sce sk. ss II 600 5 3 Poe inet L 64 10 29 84 
mo Anna ©. M: Ross ......:.... II; ~ 600 5 4 1 65 90 28 46 
BE NIC VE SOULE Giys 5.45 scsi ie II 550 3 2 1 70 81 29 29 
61 Edna J. Johnston ....... oe Lee rsO0p ee eure °2 Ti 57 94.| 63 69 
eG. Uther SOLIS for... sieve a oles ois II | 700 4 3 Tele 74 60 65 27 
Meme Ntia~ MCEIWAD oe. nce sce: ore II 550 fi 5 | 132 18 42 88 
Bre WINerson  ONYCCr ts cs +2 <. I 1,300 18 1 eerste we es 339 76 | 820 10 
Berson G. Grahani. os ics 60s ales II 800 5 Shiai ecceeliie, CLG HRS 105 41 193 40 
BIC AA Nie DEREAPS oe ic ce Skene xe i200 5 a Wika. sie 370 48 | 419 16 
BEG GOs A, EVADS). osceoie css cs Ill |1,200 12 Oi Parser it mt 142 80 | 207 62 
Beye cy: VLONTZOIMCLY: oo « ss's Td 2 750 a 2 1 211-94 96 13 
Meron As GULeSDIG.c56.06 e+ < Le 900 15 Oniaet 182 86 176 49 
m) Wm. McKaughan.......... II 850 * 6 i 169.00°| 182-438 
mois Halle cite, tie bs sees oh okies EL. 600 4 5 1 149 30 37 93 
72 Angus W. Cameron......... II ; 900 6 fale 386 65 | 340 12 
Bee CO Bireuatiie.c s4ciee ses ae II 675 8 4 1 39011 65 71 
Be satin ere tears ee sess 5 oo i) 750 5 4 i 144 15 oe or 
metaly J.Westlake .......%... II | 600 6 3 1 154 39 8 
Ber James Werr suc ckes 6s oes Il’ 750 9 ella a 81 60 ' 102 75 
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FIFTH CLASSES, 


Inspectorate Name of School Post Office 
(In the case of rural schools the 
section number and the name of 
the township are given) 
Waterloo, South. .........ssseeeess Td 0y Shab VVLLEILO thoes eather ie eee eee I ABacleni cys oi: enema terres 
78 Hesteler 23077 coe | Hespéleri x eae 
Wellavid eas een een ce ee ne 79°) OBertieno ane er | Stevensville............ 
80 Pore Lirie. sc: fees Fort Erie. < aaeeee ee 
Wellington. Nori = S225. oe. sees aera t k 2 Peels a wee eee Glen. Allan Jee ee oe 
Wellington; southy.e rs a eee RD 4D LULAINOSA, Set pee “Shiloh... . 2... eee 
Sook SOSMP tert. etn ee eee | Hillsburg <...-2 ae aera 
84 Macdonald Consolidated.| Guelph ................ 
Wentworti mics ee re ete Ria) OA DALLON so. ex cee ceereee Chedoke’ «i. osteetererteen 
86 DT DEVETlY: cen meee TLroy. os 62 sce 
87 Ldaltieets;2ceseeen coe | Winona: .:. <ctenteeeeeeeese 
88 Scoaltheehe. cease eee Stony Creek" =e. es 
MONK MNGPT aero sitet are ce etre © 89 Woodbridge... .c...8:5.| Woodbridge 2 eee 
90 Ga Vanish a cic eee Maples .ck eee ee 
Ol el fev anenal aan tee eee Kleinburg.< 42k 
92 Ze we oes an saa Cees King reese eae fae ee ees 
OF aL eK 1 ores ee see ee te Liloydto0wni.. ssa eeecee 
OAM AD SKINe se rion ces eee Nobleton... :.eme eee 
O54 Gul (himeten.. osteec meee Kettleby. in. cee cee 
06-4 Za King soo. oa s cs ee oh RIS ee 
O74. AGE VVDICOUTCH <5 cok eee Bethesda... seen eee 
R. C. Separate Schools— 
WSHeCtOr OULNVAN ose eeic otek teUGL SORDOMIDIAG Gee coe cee er. Port Lambien:. <0. 
99 7 Sandwich, South....... Maidstone. so. ase e. aoe 
100 Ds Raleigh s cet ts hs od hess ad DOOVIO Bae ale setae ee eee 
101 Wallacebure-, 262 ..236-) Wallaceburax...5. ee 
Tnispector Jonesiec isn ee ey fo cee LOZ LO eianeaster.. ae ee Dalhousie Station, P. Q. 
LOB 2bGe Cornwall, comes ea oe St. Andrews West...... 
INS PeCtOr PinN <2.) bev us os ee ele | cb  DrOmieyareesacs Rene Douglas’ s4 ..a2koae ee. 
105 Mattia te “iene ae aes Mattawa, 7 oo: seas 
TOT Sc eae ew dade Sinid Les nec ec y BIO oe Sie oa ae acre Beare atin de ea ee 
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a a eosin bios occ 


1912-1913—Concluded 


Teachers Pupils |Gradeot Fifth 
Class | 
gs | | 2 | aa [Bee | 2 
Name of Principal and Degree Be = ale is Are ae CaS . | 5 

Sa a a e+ 

BE ag| s | Es a52 | 25 

GO G2 iS es lees Bo 
$ $ cc, $c. 
DeTP MOC ELON pias tis) one's Sok's II | 850 4 Galea 160 88 131 65 
(8 James D. Ramsay ........ II /1,300 4 mae ah 323 94 214 93 
79 Albert A. McIntyre ....... Te). 2 700 4 Ae | enieea a8 Ra 77 AB 69 11 
80 Thos. Melvin Dodds....... II 800 3 2 Terese. 163 29 150 07 
81 Evelyn M. Kerfoot........ I | 650 4 a L7G 07 64 22 
SZ -ANMICHTCUTC. aiciies os oo ac Tt 500 3 alleen acre ceed 87 00 27 26 
83 Margaret Semple ........ Il 650 3 7A peered ciel a kee edi Cea | 54 36 
84 John A. Macdonald ..,.... I {1,000 6 4 Pelhesee ie 373. 72 208 75 
So Hditn Dunlop... .. <3. II | 750 4 melee 301 57 99 70 
SOW IONE AW eis cv olea sens II | 800 Tele Bye ive 195 57 127 82 
Sf Wier JOMNSstol, bal. ot. II |1,000 if 1 Ad abi 162 60 160 82 
So Walthe be Walken ©... se... Tee 3f50 10 Seve To, pilose 117 87 
SOMVWinliber SCOLGs ts. hoes sre es iH 700 9 5 er Eee cies 2 Argo L157 
OOS CV TuseMN ROWE le... oss cess Lee 700 5 pee mine ani een yer SO 86 82 
Ole AnmenvieCline ss. . ie cokes s II 600 5 Saline edits Soest ZOn G4 45 30 
SAE a 010 Se lk I) Voy a a II} 650 4 2 Lele botop 58 69 
eT D Vee ses ENcesiete ons «sac sce ne Toe Go0 8 5 eee 140-69 63 23 
OieAdavv, Neelands<... 2... s:.s 11S) -650 3 2 LV eae LA6248 54 28 
95 Edgar Hollingshead....... sil 600 3 Zz cee dit 96 380 oteeL 
OGaVW alter KOMing<: cr. <5. s ie 650 5 4 1 149 38 52 18 
OTEISAACREIROR ee ea eu ies os II | 650 5 2 1 100 11 40 38 
98 Josephine Kennedy....... 1 550 3 2 Aaya | 132 76 34 52 
99 Nellie Moynihan.......... J 550 5 2 orci Loe booada 37 47 
MOOS DeliaaViOth ae ies oatee cs es lI | 600 4 3 Rts, ae 187 03 42 45 
101 Mother M. Stella....... bias 4% (i 6 eae ae re 69 22 
OZ STAs CLONE sete oa sce: it 500 8 LF er | ag | 55 44 45 54 
NOSeSreote hose Anna... «ss II | 400 24 ty it baliepeen 431 58 69 15 
N04 SraNietlelenrc iss... oes II | 500 26 PAN a Rate yds 222 90 46 
HOOPS ETOUADAC Eee cas acre II | 600 10 5) Perc poe 00 238 20 
eee Pe inh coe els oR eras ale 6 a *722 | 770 | 554) 40 | 40 | 25 {19,577 48 ae 87 


* Average salary. 


+In addition there was paid on equipment the sum of $300.68 to schools that did not qualify 


as Fifth Classes in 1912-1913. 
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APPENDIX G-==PROCEEDINGS FOR 1913 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS 
Revised 1913 


(Instruct!ons No. 12) 


Apportionment of the Legislative Grant to Rural Public and Separate Schools 
in the organized Counties of Ontario for the Calendar Year 1913 

Under the Department of Education Act of 1909 as amended in 1910, the 
Legislative Grants to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the organized 
Counties of Ontario will first be divided by the Department of Education between 
these schools, on the basis of average attendance, and will then be apportioned 
amongst said Rural Public and Separate Schools respectively, on the report of the 
Inspectors, in accordance with the following regulations: 


General Instructions 


On receipt of this circular, the Public and Separate School Inspectors shall 
procure from School Boards and County and Township Clerks the data necessary 
to fill in the official returns on which the ensuing apportionment of the Grant 
will be made by the Department of Education and the forms for which will be sent 
to each Inspector. All such data as above shall be certified by the official con- 
cerned. The Inspector shall see that they are properly made out and shall retain 
them for at least one year as the authority for his official report. The Public © 
Schools Act provides that the Legislative grants for the calendar year shall be 
payable by the Minister of Education on or before the 1st day of August. It will, 
accordingly, be necessary for the Inspector to act as expeditiously as possible 
in procuring the information he may need, so that he may make his report to the 
Department of Education not later than June 22nd. 


Assessments and Sections 
(1) The average section assessment of the township hereinafter referred to 
is the quotient obtained by dividing by the number of school sections in the town- 
ship, the total assessed value of the township as fixed by the last made county 
equalization. 
| (2) For the above computation :— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be counted 
as a section in forming the divisor. 

(6) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township in which 
the school building is situated, and the assessed value of the portion 
of the other township or townships completing said union section 
shall be added to the dividend (see Public Schools Act of 1909, 
section 79). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be counted 
as two sections in forming the divisor. 


SCHEME OF APPORTIONMENT 
The total yearly apportionment to each school, not including Continuation 
Schools,* shall be the sum of the grants to which it is entitled under the following 
regulations: 


*NoTE.—The name “Continuation School” is applied, not to the whole public or 
separate school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continua- 


tion School work is taught. 
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I. Fixed Grants 


Where the average section assessment of the township, as defined above. is 
less than $30,000.00, each school shall receive a fixed grant of $30.00; where it is 
at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00, the fixed grant shall be $25.00; and 
where it is at least $40,000.00 and less than $50,000.00, it shall be $20.00. Where 
it is $50,000.00 or more there shall be no fixed grant. 


II. Grants on Salaries 


(1) Hach school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teachers’ 
salaries each school year (beginning in August and ending in June) up to 
maximum of $600.00. salary in the case of each teacher, the computation beginning 
as follows: 

(a) At $150.00 for a principal teacher and at $100.00 for each assistant 
teacher where the average section assessment, as defined above, of the township 
where the school is situated is less than $30,000.00; 

(6) At $200.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where said 
assessment is at least $30,000.00 and less than $40,000.00; 

(c) At $250.00 for a principal and at $150.00 for each assistant where said 
assessment is at least $40,000.00 and less than $60,000.00 ; 

(d) At $350.00 for a principal and at $250.00 for each assistant in the case 
of all other assessments. 

(2) Where the teacher performs all the duties of caretaker the Inspector 
shal] deduct from the amount paid him for his services as teacher and caretaker 
sum not exceeding $25.00 in any one case, and where he performs part of the 
duties a proportionate amount of $25.00. 


Ili. Grants on the Teachers’ Qualifications 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grade of the teachers’ 
professional certificate and the length of his successful experience, the competency 
of each such teacher being duly attested by the County or Provincial Inspector, as 
the case may be, of the school for which such grant is claimed. For teachers 
employed for the whole academic year the full grant shall be paid in each case, 
and the grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher with the certificate has 
taught for less than a year, but for at least one term. 


(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July the first next, 


(a) For a First Class Certificate .... 1.2... 0c eee eee e cece eee. $40 
(6) For a Second Class Certificate ....... DR aT e a ec ar nea 25 
(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
(a) For a Permanent First Class Certificate .......---.++..+++ses- $30 


(b) For a Permanent Second Class Ger iiCa ie men emits ak aacietn aes 15 


Notre A.—In conformity with the previously announced policy of the Department 
of Education, the grants heretofore paid on Interim First and Second Class Certificates 
are withdrawn, the lowest grade of certificate upon which a grant is allowed being now 


Permanent Second Class. 


less than the whole academic 


aa hich have been in operation for 
RDTE Bo sees tionate amount of the grants 


year, but for at least one term, are to receive a propor 
provided for in I, II and III above. 
0 £. 
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IV. Pro Rata Reduction 
If the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay in full the grants 
provided for in I, II and III above, the Minister may make a pro rata reduction. 


V. Grants on Equipment and Accommodations 

By section 90 (1) of the Public Schools Act of 1909 each County Council 
must raise the equivalent of the amount of the Legislative grant apportioned to 
the County for equipment and the accommodations. 

(1) The sum of $60,000, which is included in the amount voted for Rural 
Public and Separate Schools in the Counties, is apportioned by the Minister as 
follows : 

The total amount apportioned is divided by the total number of teachers in 
the Rural Public and Separate Schools, not including the teachers of Continuation 
Schools; and the quotient thus obtained, multiplied by the number of teachers in 
each inspectorate, gives the Legislative grant payable for the inspectorate. 

For this computation each Principal is reckoned as a unit and each assistant 
as a half if the school has been open for the whole school year; but each Principal 
shall be reckoned as a half and each assistant as a quarter if the school or the 
assistant’s class, as the case may be, has been open for less than a year but not less 
than half a year. 

(2) The grant to each Inspectorate shall be sub-apportioned by the Inspector 
in accordance with the instructions of Circular No. 33, 1910, as to the grading of 
the accommodations; and the items of the equipment provided in each school in 
accordance with said circular, shall be those on the value of which he will reckon 
the percentage. The special equipment for Continuation Schools or Fifth Forms 
shall not be included. 

(3) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school shall 
receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equipment up to a maximum 
grant of $20.00 for each Principal and of $2.50 additional for each assistant. 

(4) Out of the combined Legislative and County grants, each school shall 
receive a grant on the character of its accommodations, the maximum being $30.00 
for a one-teacher school, $45.00 for a two-teacher school, and $60.00 for a school 
with more than two teachers, in accordance with the following scheme: 


One teacher | Two Teachers Three teachers and 


Grade = aa = mbes! | 
ad | DE LV ite seege sit | III | IV | "1 } 10 eee 

} 
$c.| $c.) $¢.| $c.) $c.) $c.) $c.) $c.) $ ¢.] $c.) $e $c; 
LOB Ga cacs yeas desea sigeeae 400 3800 2 00 100 6 00 450 300 150 8 00 6 00) 4 00 2 00 
Water supply .......... 2 00; 1 50; 1 00; = 50) 2 00) 1 50) 1 00; ~ 50; 3 00) 2 25, 1 50, 75 
School grounds ......... 400 300 200 1 00 5 00) 3 75 2 50 1 25 6 00 4 50) 300 1 50 
School buildings ........ 200150 100, 50 8 00) 2 25,150 #75, 4 00) 8 00; 2 00, 1 00 
iss FOOWIS 4... vas on fee 200 150 100 50, 3 00 2 25 150 #75) 4 00) 3 00; 2 00 1 00 
PADRIG Fos syed nich Sloe donne Cates ae ahem eiieee 200) 1 50; 100, 50) 3 00) 2 25) 150 75 
LP TOOIIS 6s O<i eG <antecas 200 150 100 50) 3 00; 2 25 150, 75, 4 00) 3 00) 2 00 1 00 
PPA G PO0IIE ssp 's ae 100, 75) 50; 28; 1 50/110; 75; 40) 2 00) 1 50) 1 00} 50 
PIGGES cap sens Ws Susy anaes 200 150100 50 300 225 150 # £75 4 00, 3 00, 2 00 1 00 
Blackboards ws... 5.00. 100) 75) 50; 25) 150,110) 75) 40) 200; 1 50|100) 50 
ar ee ae ss rt +.4 5 99% 200 150100 50 300 225 150 # £75 4 00 300 200 1 00 
PU Oren sags Sia o's 6 400 3 00 2 00 100 6 00 450 3.00 150 8 00 600 4 00 2 00 
VGDAIMOD rey cna of. 400 300 2 00 100 6 00 450 300 150 8 00 600 4 00 2 00 


30 00 22 5015 00 7 5045 0033 70 22 5011 3060 00 45 ue 30 0015 00 
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(5) When a Union School Section is composed of portions of townships in 
different counties, the grant to its school from each county shall, as far as prac- 
ticable, be that fraction of the Legislative grant payable to said school which the 
assessed value of the portion of the section within the county is of the whole 
assessed value of the section, according to the equalization made by the assessors, 
as provided in section 29 of the Public Schools Act of 1909. . 

(6) When the amount of the Legislative and County grants is insufficient 
to provide for each school the sums required under the foregoing regulations, the 
Inspector shall make a pro raia deduction from the total grant to each school; and 
where there is a balance over after making the provision for each school as required 
by the said regulations, he shall make a pro rata addition to the total grant to each 
school. 

(7) (a) In order that the County Council may be duly notified before ats 
June meeting of the amount it must raise as the equivalent of the Legislatwe grant 
on equipment and accommodations, each Inspector shall notify the Mimster not 
later than May 9th of the number of teachers in his Inspectorate reckoned as im 
(1) above. . 

(b) When the Inspector has rural Schools in different counties he shall make 
a separate return for each county. 


VI. Time of Payment of the Grants 


The Department of Education Act provides for the payment of the Legislative 
grant to the counties concerned before August 1st. Said grants shall be forthwith 
payable to the respective Boards of Rural Public and Separate School Trustees, 
except the grant on the equipment and the accommodations which, with the 
equivalent County grant, shall be payable as the Inspector may arrange, but not 
later than December 1st. If said grants on equipment and accommodations are 
payable to the Township Treasurer, the Inspector shall notify the County ‘Treasurer 
of the amount due the Township Treasurer on this account. | 


VII. Grants to Assisted Schools 


The grant to Assisted Schools will be apportioned to the Public and Separate 
Schools respectively on the report of the Inspector, who shall supply, in a form 
to be obtained from the Minister, the details necessary to enable him to form a 
proper judgment as to the merits of each application. 

VIII. Special Grant for Rural School Libraries 

(1) The special grant in aid of Rural School Libraries will be apportioned 
amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools respectively of the whole Pro- 
vince, not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes, as an additional per- 
centage on the value of all library books purchased between October 1st, 1912, and 
October 1st, 1913, provided no school receives more than $10.00, and provided no 
purchase is less than $10.00. The books shall also have been approved by the 
Inspector as especially suitable for the pupils’ use. 

(2) All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through 
the Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustees shall supply 
the Inspector with all the information he may require in regard to the purchase of 
the books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

(3) The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Education 
on a form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Department of Edu- 
cation not later than the first day of November. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS 


Revised 1913 


(Tastructions No. 13) 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT 


Rural Public and Separate Schools in the Districts of Ontario 


Statutory Provisions 


The following are the provisions of the Department of Hducation Act for 
distributing the Legislative Grant to the Rural Public and Separate Schools in the 
Districts: | 

(1) Subject to the Regulations all sums of money appropriated as a general 
grant for the Rural Public anl Separate Schools shall be apportioned by the 
Minister amongst such Rural Schools on the basis of the salaries paid to the 
teachers, the value of the equipment, the character of the accommodations, the 
grade of the teachers’ professional certificates, the length of their successful exper- 
jence, and the amount of the assessments. 

(2) Subject to the Regulations the grants so apportioned to Rural Public and 
Separate Schools in Provisional Judicial Districts shall be paid to the respective 
boards of trustees on or before the 1st day of August in each year or in two equal 
instalments, the first on or before the 1st day of August, and the second on or 
before the 1st day of December. 

(3) Subject to the Regulations all sums of money appropriated for assisted 
schools shall be apportioned by the Minister, to Public and Separate School Boards. 
in poor rural districts, and to the residents of lumber, mining and other settle- 


ments. 
General Instructions 


The information herein contained is now communicated to the District 
Inspectors in order that they may procure from School Boards and Township 
Clerks the data necessary for the official returns on which the distribution will be 
made by the Minister (the forms for which, are sent herewith to each Inspector). 


Certification of Returns 


All returns from School Boards shall be certified by the Secretary or Sec- 
retary-T'reasurer; those from the Township Clerks shall be certified by these 
officials; and said returns shall be retained by the Inspector for at least one year 
as his authority for his official report. 


Payment of the Instalments 


The Department of Education Act provides for the payment of the Legis- 
lative Grant in two equal instalments on or before the first days of August and 
December in each year. It will accordingly be necessary for the Inspector to act 
as expeditiously as possible in procuring the information he may need, so as to: 
transmit to the Department of Education the official forms completely filled in, 
not later than June 22nd. 

Before payment of the second instalment is made the Inspector will, not 
later than the 15th day of November, furnish the Department with a Supple- 
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eee 


mentary Report confirming his June Report or recommending such alterations 
therein as the situation may then render necessary. 

All schools which have been open for less than four and one-half months in 
the first term shall be reported by the Inspector in his November report, and shall 
be paid the full proportion of the Legislative Grant to which they are entitled, at 
the time the second instalment is paid, except in speciai cases where the Inspector 
is able to report that such schools intend to remain open so as to complete the 
prescribed time before the opening of the second term, in which case the grant 
will be included with the first instalment and the cheque sent to the Inspector’s 
care, to be held by him until such time as the schools in question have completed 
the specified time. | 


Assessments and Sections 


(1) In the case of organized townships the average section assessment of the 
township hereinafter referred to is the quotient obtained by dividing by the 
number of school sections in the township the average of the total assessed values 
of the township for the three years next preceding the year of distribution. 

(2) For the above computation :-— 

(a) The lands of the supporters of each Separate School shall be counted as 
a section in forming the divisor. 

(b) A union section shall be counted as belonging to the township in which 
the school building is situated and the assessed value of the portion of the other 
township or townships completing said union section shall be added to the dividend 
(see Public Schools Act of 1909, sections 29 and 35). 

(c) When there are two schools in a section, the section shall be counted as 
two sections in forming the divisor. 

(3) In the case of unorganized townships, the average section assessment 
hereinafter referred to shall be computed on the average of the total assessed 
values of the section for three years next preceding the year of distribution. 

(4) If, in any year, the assessment of 1909 is reduced in any case, such. 
reduction shall not be recognized by the Department of Education unless satis- 
factory reasons are submitted, through the Inspector, for said reduction. 


SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION 


The Inspector shall give in his June return the total yearly apportionment 
to each school, not including Continuation Schools,* and the amount due to each 
shall be the sum of the Grants to which it is entitled under the following regu- 
lations : 

A proportionate reduction of the total yearly Grant, however, shall be made 
in respect of those schools which failed to remain open and in effective operation 
the whole year, and no school shall be entitled to receive a Grant which has been 
open less than four and one-half months. 

The Inspector in proportioning the Grants to such schools as were not open 
the whole year shall base his calculations on the school year of ten months. 


‘fe ae eee ee 

*The term “Continuation School” applies, not to the whole public or ata 
school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continuation Schoo 
work is taught. 
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I. Fixed Grants 


When the average section assessment, as defined above, is less than $20,000, 
each school shall receive a fixed grant of $40; when it is at least $20,000, but less 
than $30,000, the fixed grant shall be $30; when it is at least $30,000, but less 
than $40,000, the fixed grant shall be $25; and where it is at least $40,000, but 
less than $50,000, the fixed grant shall be $20; where it is $50,000 or over, there 


shall be no fixed grant. 
Il. Grants Payable on Teachers’ Salaries 


Each school shall receive 40 per cent. of the amounts paid in teachers’ salaries 
during the calendar year, up to a maximum of $600 salary in the case of each 
teacher, the computation beginning as follows: 

(1) At $100, where the average section assessment, as defined above, is less 
than $20,000. : 

(2) At $150 for a Principal and $100 for an assistant where the averag 
section assessment, as defined above, is $20,000 or over. 


III. Grants on the Teachers’ Qualifications 


The following grants shall be paid on the basis of the grades of the teachers’ 
professional certificates and the length of their successful experience; the com- 
petency of each teacher being attested by the Inspector of the school for which such 
grant is claimed. 

(1) If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next: 


(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate .......... $50 
(6) For a Provincial Professional Second Class Certificate ........ 4.0 
(2) If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date: 
(a) For a Provincial Professional First Class Certificate ........... $40 
(b) For a Provincial Professional Second Class Certificate ......... 30 
(c) For a Professional Third Class (both permanent and limited) or 

a Provincial Ungraded Permanent Certificate ............. 25 
(ah) “Hor’a “Professional istrict Certificates. <5 oan. ee 20 


Grants on Equipment and Accommodations 


(1)—(a) Where the average section assessment, as defined above, is under 
$20,000, each school shall receive a grant of $30; and where it is at least $20,000 
and under $30,000, a grant of $25, said grants to be applied to the improvement 
of the equipment and accommodations. 

(6) The above grants for the improvement of equipment and accommodations 
shall be expended by the School Boards under the advice of the Inspector; and the 
improvements, with the items of expenditure, shall be reported to him by the 
School Boards, before August 1st of the year next following the receipt of the 
grant. 

(2) Where the average section assessment as defind above is $30,000 or over, 
a grant will be made by the Minister to each Inspectorate at the rate of $20.00 for 
each principal, and $2.50 for each assistant (not including the teachers of Con- 
tinuation Schools) where the school has been in effective operation for at least one 
term, and the total sum of said grants shall be sub-apportioned by the Inspector 
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concerned amongst his schools with said assessment on the basis of the value of the 
equipment and the character of the accommodation in accordance with the follow- 
ing scheme: 

(a) Each school shall receive 10 per cent. of the approved value of the equip- 
ment up to a maximum of $20 for each Principal and $2.50 additional for an 
assistant; the items of the equipment on which the valuation is made being those 
prescribed in Circular No. 33, 1907, and provided in the school. The special 
equipment for Continuation Schools and Fifth Class shall not be imcluded. 

(b) Each school shall receive a grant on the character of its accommoda- 
tions, the maximum being $30 for a one-teacher school, $45 for a two-teacher 
school, and $60 for a school with more than two teachers, in accordance with the 
provisions of Circular No. 33, 190%, in regard to accommodations, and in accord- 
ance with the following scheme: . 


One teacher Two teachers Three teachers and 
Grade | 7 , | et 
ee Manne eel |. TT moiv) i | 0 HT) Iv 
| | | 
[0 OFT | fae Rah i =e | ; 
'¢c.| $e.| $e.| $c.| $e.| $c.| $e.] $e. $e.) $c.) $e.) $c. 
Clocetsm estes cle Liat -4:00| 3.00 2.00 100 6 00 4 50 3 00 1.50 8 00 6 00 400 2 00 
Water supply .........- 200] 1.50, 100; 50| 200/150 100) 50 3 00 2 25,150 = 7 
School grounds ......... 400 8 00 2 00 1 00 5 00 3 75 250 1 25 6 00 4 50 3 00 1 50 
School buildings ........ 200150100 50 300 225 150 75) 4 00 3 00; 2 00) 1 00 
Classi hOOMG ae. oe os a oe | 2 00 1 50} 1 00| 50) 8 00) 2 25) 1 50 75| 4 00| 3 00, 2 00| 1 00 
PISO Me AS. rel woes cae 5 s eects eee '2 00) 150/100 50| 3 00| 2 25,150) = 7% 
Gaurooms 260... 5c. 2°00\150' 1 00' 50, 3.00 2 25,150 75 400 3 00 200 1 00 
Private rooms.......6.: 100|. 75, 50|. 25/1501 110) 75) 40) 2 00) 1 50; 1 00,50 
TRESS Bene eee 200/150 100 50/300 225,150 75 400 3 00) 2 00 1 00 
Blackboards ........... 100; 75) 50| 25/150) 110) 75, 40| 2 00) 1 50, 1 00), 50 
Mentnr (ine. | 2 00| 1 50] 1.00} — 50| 3 00) 2 25) 1 50, 75] 4 00) 8 00) 2 00) I 00 
Reinet ieee... 1 00| 3 00| 2 00 1 00, 6 00 4 50 3 00 1 50 8 00 6 00 4 00, 2 00 
Ventilation .......00.00. 400 3.00 2.00 1.00 6 00| 4.50 3 00 1 50 8 00 6 00) 4 00 2 00 
30 00 22 50 15 00 7 5045 0038 70.22 5011 3060 0045 0030 0015 00 


(c) When the amount of the Legislative Grant to the inspectorate is insuffi- 
cient to provide for each school the sums required under the preceding regulations, 
the Inspector shall make a pro rata deduction from the total grant to each school 
and where there is a balance over after making the provision for each school as 
required by the said regulations, he shall make a pro rata addition to the total grant 
to each school. 

(d) In order that the Department may apportion the eorrect amount to each 
Inspectorate for the grant for equipment and accommodations, each District In- 
spector shall notify the Minister not later than July 1st of the number of teachers 
in his Inspectorate reckoned as in (2) above. 

(e) A return of the total grant on equipment and accommodations as sub- 
apportioned by the Inspector to each school shall be made by him to the Depart- 
ment of Education, not later than November 1st, and shall be payable by the 
Minister not later than December Ist, direct to the School Board. 


Grants to Assisted Schools 


In accordance with the statutory provisions, further grants will be made to 
assist special cases of hardship in school sections and in settlements where there 
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is yet no school organization, for teachers’ salaries and for such other purposes as 
the Minister of Education may deem expedient. Such grants will be made on the 
report of the Inspector concerned, who shall set forth in full detail on or before 
the first of November of each year, in a form to be obtained from the Department 
of Education, the conditions which, in his judgment, necessitate such grants. 


Special Grants for Rural School Libraries 


The special Legislative Grant in aid of Rural School Libraries will be 
distributed amongst the Rural Public and Separate Schools of the whole Province, 
not including Continuation Schools or Fifth Classes, as a percentage on the value 
of all books purchased between October Ist, 1912, and October Ist, 1913, provided 
no school shall receive more than $10.00, and provided no purchase is less than 
$10.00: The books shali also have been approved by the Inspector as especially 
suitable for the pupils’ use. 

All applications for this grant must be made by the Trustees through the 
Inspector, on or before the 15th day of October. The Trustee shall supply the 
Inspector with all the information he may require, in regard to the purchase of the 
books, including vouchers from the booksellers. 

The Inspector shall make application to the Department of Education on a © 
form to be provided, which must be forwarded to the Department of Education 
not later than the 1st day of November. 

Jan., 1913. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOL INSPECTORS, 1913 


(Instructions No. 14) 


Apportionment of the Special Legislative Grant to Public and Separate 
Schools in the Urban Municipalities for the Calendar Year 1913 


Under the Department of Education Act of 1909 as amended in 1910, the 
Special Legislative Grant to the Public and Separate Schools in Urban Munici- 
palities will first be divided by the Department of Education between these Schools 
on the basis of average attendance, and will then be apportioned amongst the 
Public and Separate Schools, respectively, on the reports of the Inspector for 
these Municipalities, on the basis of the grade of the teachers’ certificates and the 
length of their successful experience, in accordance with the following regulations: 


General Provisions 


1. The Grant shall be applied to such educational purposes as each Board 
may deem most expedient. 

2. The Inspectors shall fill in the accompanying schedules and shall base 
their returns on the academic year, August, 1912, to the end of June, 1913. 

3. Where there are more than one municipality, the Inspector shall report 
them separately, placing together in each municipality the certificates of the same 
grade. He shall also in all cases arrange the grades in the order of the circular. 
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——____ 


4. The Inspectors shall include in their returns Domestic Science, Manual 
_ Training, Art, and Kindergarten teachers who hold the certificates recognized by 

the following regulations, and are employed as actual teachers in the Public or 
Separate Schools. 


5. Teachers employed for their whole time in Continuation Schools‘ shall 
not be included. 


6. For a teacher employed in a Public or a Separate School the full school 
day for the whole academic year, the full grant shall be paid. 

’. The grant shall be one-half the amount if the teacher with the certificate 
has taught in a Public or Separate School the full school day for less than the 
whole academic year but for at least one term, or has taught the whole academic 
year for less than the whole school day but for at least half a school day. In 
his report the Inspector shall indicate this by inserting in the proper column the 
numeral I in the first case and the numeral IJ in the second. 

8. ‘I'he competency of each teacher shall have been duly attested by the 
Inspector of the School for which the Grant is claimed. 

9. If the amount voted by the Legislature is insufficient to pay the grants 
in full, the Minister may make a pro rata reduction. 


NoTEe.—It is the policy of the Department of Education that, as soon as practicable, 
the lowest grade of certificate in the Urban Municipalities shall be a Permanent Second 
Class, and that the employment of successful teachers with Permanent First Class 
certificates shall be encouraged. The grant on Interim Second Class certificates will 
accordingly be gradually withdrawn, and such modifications made in the grants on the 
other certificates as the conditions of education may justify. 


Urban Municipalities in the Organized Counties 
I. In Cities. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 

(@) Bora Provincial First Class Certificate ............-.... $20.00 

(6) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ..............- $10.00 

2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date 
_ the grant shall be— 
(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate ...........+.--- $10.00 
(6) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ..........++--- $5.00 


Il. In Towns. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 

(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate ........+--+++++: $30.00 

(6) For a Provincial Second Class Cera Oue eee: Gere erent $15.00 

2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date 
the Grant shall be— 

(a) For a Provincial First Class GariiiicatOmer, sasGis bees $15.00 

(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate .....---+-++++++ $7.50 


PS Vien pole i Fe OT 9S eee 

eee Ee ; i te 
*The term “Continuation School” applies, not to the whole public or separa 

school, but to the particular division or divisions thereof in which Continuation School 


work is taught. 
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Ill. In Villages. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July Ist next, the Grant shall be— 

(a) For a Provincial First Class Certificate ................. $40.00 

(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate ............... $25.00 

2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the same 
date, the Grant shall be— 

(a) For a Provincial -Wirst Class Certificate: Gratis canter ee $25.00 

(Db) For a Provincial Second: Glass Certificates... 22. sashes ee $16.00 


Urban Municipalities in the Districts 


IV. In Urban Municipalities with a Population of 1,500 or over. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 

(a): Fora, Proviticial Wire Glass: Certificate cent eee $40.00 

(b) For a Provincial Second Class Certificate..:>.)>..-. 4. $30.00 


2. If said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
the Grant shall be— 


(a) Vora Provincial Wires Class Ceritica ten.) rte ee eee $30.00 
(b). Wor. a: Provincial, second: Class (Certiticate o:ce.e.cet. ae $25.00 
3. For a permanent or an Ordinary Third Class Certificate or a First 
Class County Board Certificate the Grant shall be ...... $20.00 
4 Kor a: District Certificate theeGrante stale ac. eas ce ok $15.00 


V. In other Urban Municipalities. 


1. If the teacher’s total experience in the schools of the Province of Ontario 
shall have been at least five years on July 1st next, the Grant shall be— 

(a) Bora Provincial Hirst’ Class @ertiticate.<.37, se see ee $50.00 

(>) “Mor-a;Provincial SecondiClassa. Certiticate os nia. ees es $37.50 

2. If the said experience shall have been less than five years on the same date, 
the Grant shall be— 


(a) For a Provincial: Wirst Class. Certiticate.. 2a. 4 oe epee $37.50 
(b) For. a Proyincial. Second’ Class Certificate | ..4%..<0es es $31.25 
3. For a permanent or an ordinary Third Class Certificate or a First 
Class County Board Certificate the Grant shall be ...... $25.00 
4. For a District certificate the Grant shall be .............. $18.75 


NoTge.—The term “ Provincial First Class Certificate”? used in I, II, II, IV and V 
above does not include First Class County Board Certificates. 


March, 1913. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF SPRING AND SUMMER PROFESSIONAL 
AND ACADEMIC COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


(Circular No. 1 A) 


I. Spring Courses 
From April 21st to June 27th (ten weeks) 


The following Spring Courses are open to Grade A teachers-in-training at 
the Normal Schools who have passed the prescribed Final Examination, and to 
other teachers with at least Second Class certificates who are actually engaged in 
teaching in the Provincial Schools and whose admission has been approved by 
the Minister: ; 

1. Courses at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, leading to certificates 
in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 

2, Courses at the Ontario College of Art, Toronto, leading to certificates in 
Elementary Art and to certificates as Art Supervisors in Public Schools and Art 
Specialists in High Schools. 

3. Courses at the University of Toronto Household Science Department, 
leading to certificates in Elementary Household Science. 

On conditions which are set forth in the syllabus of each of the courses, the 
teachers admitted to such courses will be allowed free tuition and travelling 
expenses with free board at the Agricultural College or with an allowance of $4 
a week for board while in attendance at the College of Art or the University of 
Toronto. 


Il. Summer Model School Courses 
From July 3rd to August 8th (five weeks) 


The following courses are open to teachers who hold temporary certificates 
or expired District or Third Class certificates, and who are actually engaged in 
teaching in the Provincial Schools, and to candidates who have passed the Model 
School Entrance examination and agree to teach in (1) the English-French schools, 
or, (2) the District Schools and such schools in the poorer parts of the counties 
as may be designated by the Minister: 

Courses leading to District and Third Class certificates, for teachers of English- 
French schools, at Sturgeon Falls and Ottawa; and for other teachers, at Brace- 
bridge, Gore Bay, Port Arthur, and Sharbot Lake. 

On conditions which will be set forth in the Summer Model School Syllabus, 
teachers admitted to these courses will be allowed free tuition and travelling 
expenses with $3 a week for board and lodging. 


Ill. Other Summer Courses 


From July 3rd to August 8th (five weeks) 


If a sufficient number of duly qualified candidates apply for admission, Summer 
Courses as follows will be held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, the 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, and the University of Toronto, Toronto. The 
courses are free of tuition fees to teachers actually engaged in teaching in the 
schools of the Provincial System: 

1. Courses at the Ontario Agricultural College, leading to certificates 10 
Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 
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The travelling expenses of all teachers duly admitted to this couise will be 
paid on the certificate of the Director. For further information, see syllabus 
concerned. 

2. Courses at the Ontario College of Art, leading to certificates in Elementary 
Art and to certificates as Art Supervisors in Public Schools and Art Specialists 
in High Schools. 

3. A course at the University of Toronto, both academic and professional, 
in Elementary Science, for teachers of Continuation Schools and of Public and 
Separate School Fifth Forms. 

4, Courses at the University of Toronto, leading to— 

(1) Entrance to the Faculties of Education, Parts A and B in 19138, Parts 
C and D in 1914. 

(2) Entrance to the Normal Schools (Middle School Examination), Part A 
i913, Pare ine oie 


Note 1.—In February last, the following Regulation was made by the Department 
of Education: | 

1. Candidates actually engaged in teaching may divide the Middle School examin- | 
ation for entrance into the Normal Schools into two Parts, as follows: | 

Part A: Algebra, Geometry, English Literature, and English Composition. 

Part B: Chemistry, Physics, Ancient History, and British and Canadian History. 

2. The percentage requirements to pass at the special examinations above prescribed 
shall be 40 per cent. on each subject of a Part, with an average of 60 per cent. on all 
the subjects of that Part. 

3. A candidate who has failed only in the aggregate or only in one subject at the 
examination in either Part A or Part B, but who has made 40 per cent. of the marks 
on each three subjects, and 60 per cent. of the total on said three subjects, may carry 
over to the examination in the other Part the examination on the remaining subject. 

Note 2.—Special Departmental academic examinations will be held immediately 
after the close of each Summer School. In 1913 the examinations will be held in 
Parts A and B for entrance to the Faculties, and in Part A for entrance to the Normal 
Schools. Candidates may also take the regular academic examinations in June at 
any centre. 


(3) Commercial Specialists’ Certificates, Part I in 1913, and Part II in 
1914. See Circular 2. 

(4) Certificates in Elementary Physical Culture, and Certificates as Super- 
visors in the Public and Separate Schools and Specialists in the High Schools. 

(5) Certificates in Elementary Vocal Music and certificates in Vocal Music 
as Supervisors in the Public and Separate Schools and Specialists in High Schools. 

(6) Certificates in Elementary Household Science. 

(7) Certificates in Elementary Manual Training. 


IV. Admission 


1. Applications for admission to the Spring Courses should be made on or 
before April 15th, as directed below. 

2. (a) Applications for admission to the Summer Courses (1) and (2) at 
the University of Toronto should be made at once, as guidance by correspondence 
is offered in preparation for the session. 

(b) Applications for admission to the other Summer Courses should be 
made not later than May 31st. 

3. Applications for admission to the foregoing courses and for syllabuses of 
the Courses of Study and Examinations and other particulars should be made 
as follows :— 

(1) For the courses at Sturgeon Falls, Ottawa, Bracebridge, Gore Bay, Port 
Arthur, and Sharbot Lake, to the Inspector in whose district the teacher seeking 
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admission is employed or to the Inspector in whose district th 
is situated. (Circular ready May Ist.) pete 
(2) For the courses at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, to S. B 
McCready, Director of Elementary Agricultural Education, Guelph Lap 
(3) For the courses at the Ontario College of Art, T to, inci 
Ria, Toronto g , Joronto, to Principal 
(4) For the courses at the University of Toronto, to Professor Abbott, Secre- 
tary of the University of Toronto Extension Committee, Toronto. / 

(5) For the Spring Courses for Normal School Grade A candidat 
Principals of the Normal Schools. eae 


Note 1.—A candidate, whose admission to a Spring Course must b 

oT! , ; 1 e approved b 
the Minister, shall first apply to him, stating the grades of his professional ede tactile 
certificates, and the school in which he is teaching. He shall thereafter submit the 
letter of approval with his application as directed above. 


Note 2.—When applying for admission to a Summer Course, a candidate should 
state the grades of his professional and academic certificates, and the school in which 
he is teaching. 


March, 1913. 


SYLLABUS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES AND EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN VOCAL MUSIC 


(Circular No. 1 B) 


From July 3rd to August 8th (five weeks ) 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Summer School courses and examinations for Teachers’ certificates in 
Vocal Music are conducted for the Department of Education by the University 

_ Extension Committee of the University of Toronto in the University Schools 

- building. 

Admission and Certificates 


Any teacher with a legal qualification may be admitted. No fees are charged 
for the courses. 


Nore.—A candidate for admission should address Prof. Abbott, Secretary of th: 
University of Toronto Hxtension Committee, Toronto, not later than May 31st, stating 
the grades of his professional and academic certificates, and the school in which he is 


teaching. 


Teachers who hold a legal qualification as Public or Separate School teachers 
who pass the prescribed written and practical examinations in the subjects of 
the First Course, as prescribed below, will be granted certificates as teachers of 


Elementary Vocal Music. 
Teachers who hold a First or Second Class certificate, who pass the pres- 


cribed written and practical examinations in the subjects of the First and Second 
Courses, as prescribed below, will be granted certificates as Supervisors of Vocal 


Music in the Public and Separate Schools. 
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| 
Teachers who hold at least a First Class or a High School Assistant’s ceria 
ficate, who are actually engaged in teaching and who pass the written and prac- 
tical examinations, as prescribed below, in the subjects of the first and second. 
courses, will be granted certificates as Specialists in Vocal Music in High and 
Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

Courses of instruction taken and certificates obtained elsewhere may be. 
accepted pro tanto by the Minister of Education. 


Courses of Study 


Below are the prescribed courses of study which will be provided as follows, 
the first course in 19138, and the First and Second Courses in 1914, and so on 
in subsequent years: 


I. FIRST COURSE 
SIGHT SINGING 
(From Tonic-Solfa and Staff Notations) 


Major and Minor Scales. 

Modulation to related keys. 

Rhythmic Accentuation. 

Measures, simple and compound. 

The Pulse-unit and its varied divisions. 


EAR TRAINING 


Tone Perception and analysis. 
Rhythm perception and analysis. 
Writing melodies when sung or played upon an instrument. 


VOICE TRAINING 


Vocal Physiology. 

Breath control. ~ 

Vocal Registers. 

Resonance. 

Intonation. 

Enunciation and Pronunciation. 
Peculiarities of the Child Voice. 


SONGS 


Unison, Two-and Three-part songs. 
Expression and Interpretation. 

Blending of parts. 

Adaptation of songs to the various grades. 


METHOD 


Analysis of the Course of Instruction prescribed for Public and Separate Schools. 
Pedagogics of Music teaching. 

Preparation of Lesson Plans. 

Practice teaching with classes of Children. 
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Il. SECOND COURSE 
SIGHT SINGING 
(From Tonic-Solfa and Staff Notations) 


Major, Minor and Chromatic Scales. 
Modulation, natural and extraneous. 
Advanced Time Studies. 


EAR TRAINING 


Writing melodies when sung or played upon an instrument. 
Writing outer parts of short harmonic sentences. 
Detection and Correction of errors in pupils’ performance. 


VOICE TRAINING 
A continuation of the subjects prescribed above for First Course. 
Treatment of the Child Voice before and during adolescence. 
CHORUS TRAINING 
Advanced Part Songs for equal and mixed voices. 
Musical and Verbal Expression. 
Technique of Choral Conducting. 
METHOD 
A continuation of the subjects described above for First Course. 
Comparative analysis of recognized systems of teaching Music in schools. 
HARMONY 


The Common Chord and its inversions. 
The Dominant Seventh and its inversions. 
Part Writing and Harmonization of Melodies. 


Examinations 


Examinations as follows, both written and practical, will be held immediately 
after the close of each session on the subjects of the courses. Hach group of 
subjects will count 100 marks and, to pass, each candidate is required to make 
at least 40 per cent. of the marks in each group and 60 per cent. of the total: 


I. WRITTEN 
1. For the First Course 


MUSICAL THEORY 


Musical Rudiments, Expression Marks, Compass and management of children 8 
voices, Translation from Tonic-Soltfa to Staff notation, and vice versa, and writing 
melodies previously memorized. 


METHOD 


Lesson plans for various grades, Application of pedagogical principles in 
teaching Music, and knowledge of the Course of Study in Vocal Music as pre- 
scribed by the Ontario Department of Education. 
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2.—For the Second Course 


MUSICAL THEORY 


Marks of Expression, Intervals, Vocal Physiology, Advanced translation to 
either notation, and Elements of Musical Form. 


HARMONY 


Harmonization of Melodies and Basses, Chord analysis, including the Com- 
mon Chord and the Dominant Seventh, in root position and inversions. 


METHOD 


Lesson plans for various grades, Methods of voice training, Solution of class- 
room problems, and Knowledge of pedagogical principles underlying modern 
systems of teaching Vocal Music. 


Il. PRACTICAL 


1. For the First Course 
SIGHT SINGING 

(a) Modulator. Singing at sight, from the examiner’s pointing on the Tonic- 
Solfa modulator, a test containing leaps to any tones of the Major and Minor 
scales, and modulations of one and two removes. 

(0) Time. Singing at sight, from either notation, on a monotone, a test 
containing pulse divisions of halves, quarters and thirds. (In addition to beating 
time while singing the test, the candidate must be prepared to beat time in any 
form of measure indicated by the examiner. ) 

(c) Melody. Singing at sight, from the Tonic-Solfa and Staff notations, the 
melody of a school song of moderate difficulty. 


EAR TESTS . 
(a) Singing to lah, an example of ear test suited to any Public School Form 
indicated by the examiner. 
(b) Naming the notes of a short test, sung to lah by the examiner, who will 
first give the key tone. 


(c) Giving the time-names of a short time test sung on a monotone by the 
examiner. 


MEMORY TESTS 
(a) Singing, from memory, any one, selected by the examiner, of four school 
songs of moderate length, previously prepared. 


(b) Singing, while pointing on the Modulator, a short modulator exercise 
adapted to any grade indicated by the examiner. 


VOICE TESTS 


Vocalizing, as a test of tone quality and intonation, in any suitable key, the 
Major and Harmonic Minor scales. 


2. For the Second Course 
SIGHT SINGING 
(a) Modulator. Singing at sight, from the examiner’s pointing on the staff 


or Tonic-Solfa modulator, a test containing difficult intervals, and modulations 
of two and three removes, including chromatic tones. 
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(0) Time. Singing at sight, from either notation, on a monotone, a test 
containing difficult rhythmic divisions. 

(c) Melody. Singing at sight, from the Tonic-Solfa notation, a melody con- 
taining extended modulation to the second remove, and the Tonic Minor, and 
another melody, of a less difficult character, written in the Staff notation. 


EAR TESTS 
(2) Writing, in both notations, the notes of a melody of four measures in 
length and containing simple pulse divisions, on hearing it sung to lah by the 
examiner, who will first give the key tone. 
(5) Writing, in either notation, the upper and lower parts of a single chant, 
played upon an instrument. 
MEMORY TESTS 


(a) Solfaing from memory, any one selected by the examiner, of four school 
songs containing simple modulations. 

(6) Bringing copies of passages from standard compositions, containing 
examples of modulations of two and three removes, and singing from memory any 
one selected by the examiner. 

VOICE TESTS 


(a) Singing any Major, Minor or Chromatic scale, in a suitable key. 
(0) Singing the arpeggio of the Major, Minor or Dominant Seventh chord. 
(c) Singing, with appropriate expression and tone quality, a previously prepared 
song of the candidate’s own selection. 
Books for Reference 


The following is a list of books recommended for candidates’ use; those marked 
with an asterisk are of special value: 


I. FOR THE FIRST COURSE 


Berree hatdardwC ontsest «ohm Curwen. ss 6.500. e os ccc cee dh beech edeeas 3s. 6d. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 

Me_aciers Handbook of Tonic-Solfa, -Cringan.....,...+0¢06++0000e- 5Ue. 
Canada Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Bereino ioe lilementary ochools. Watkin’ .........00es.00s.003 0000: Is. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

Meteo each the stair Notation, Mason. 2..:)..6. 006.0 0.00. eee. 2s. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

Peeequnine tor eV oice Productions “Hulbert i ..5...s.0. heap sect ee 2s. 6d. 
Novello & Co., London. 

Bryetoe rain, Gividrens Voices! Tardy 2% 6.6 lca bee ee ee ees 1s. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

Beecomotiae Vince: COUmse, — (CTPA nuns sate. «ore Spokane Sathana bOc. 
Canada Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Betem an oom aide. AdCOCK fic a dace wae eee thts ee eee ea gee Is. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

meron NisiCal istory., “DAVEY Secs acs csiie ee eee see ene core eee iss Gch. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

Berormencovor Muncie: “OumMINnGs: Ff. hci ee kee et ee es 1s. 6d. 
Novello & Co., London. a 


mmr © cf Musical Theory. Dunstan .-......-. 20. - eee eet een ree 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 
11: B. 
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Il. FOR THE SECOND COURSE 


*The School Music Teacher. Evans and McNaught ...............-. 2s. 6d. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

*The ‘Teacher's Manual. John Curwen 2.022 saan cee ew 6s ete 4s, 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

The Boy’s Voice. J. Spencer Curwen .........-..-- ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 2s. 6d. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

Voice “Production. = b WL SMEee c ieee oa prev eescaeatence tate tee mets tee $2.00 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

*Musical Theory. Gurwen <2. 5.00 cas wn oe nhs ein els aun is ce 3s. 6d. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 

The Art-of ‘the Musician, “Hancheties. suet ewes ate eee $1.50 
The Macmillan Company of Canada, Toronto. 

*Av'Treatise on- Harmony. «Part: Le Aingers. raise eee $1.25 
Wm. Tyrrell & Co., Toronto. 

*Textbook of Harmony. ©, Oakey 2x. (2 oatan =item © wie eee eo ie 38. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd. } 

Harmony and Counterpoint. Bertenshaw .........+....+seeeeeeeeee $1.25 

| Longmans, Green Co., New York. 
*How te Observe Harmony. Curwen .........cseceseee rene rceseee 28. 6d 


Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 
March, 1913. 


SYLLABUS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES AND EXAMINATION 
FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 


(Circular No. 1 C) 


From July 3rd to August 8th 
University of Toronto and Stanley Barracks 

The Summer Courses for Teachers’ certificates in Physical Culture are con 
ducted for the Department of Education by the University Extension Committee 
of the University of Toronto at the Gymnasium and Athletic Department of the 
University, and by the Militia Department of the Dominion at Stanley Barracks 
Toronto. The courses at the University and the Barracks are taken up concur 
rently. 


Admission and Certificates 


Any teacher with a legal qualification may be admitted to the Summer Schoo 
for Physical Culture. No fees are charged for the courses. 


Notrr.—A candidate for admission should address Prof. Abbott, Secretary of the 
University of Toronto Extension Committee, Toronto, not later than May 31st, stating 
the grades of his professional and academic certificates, and the school in which he 
is teaching. 


Teachers who hold a legal certificate of qualification as Public or Separate 
School teachers, and who pass the prescribed examinations in the first course of the 
academic and practical work, as prescribed below, will he granted certificates as 
Teachers of Flementary Physical Culture. 
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Teachers who hold a First or a Second Class 
scribed examinations in the First and Second cour 
work, as prescribed below, will be granted certifi 
Culture in the Public and Separate Schools. 

Teachers who hold at least a First Class or a High School Assistant’s 
and who pass the prescribed examinations in the First and Second courses in the 
academic and practical work, as prescribed below, will be granted certificates as 
ae alists in Physical Culture in the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate 

nstitutes. 


Courses of instruction already taken and certificates obtained elsewhere may be 
accepted pre tanto by the Minister of Education. 


certificate and who pass the pre- 
ses of the academic and practical 
cates. as Supervisors of Physical 


certificate 


Note 1.—The foregoing certificates include the Certificate of Physical Training 


Instruction and the Certificate of Military Instruction, issued by the Department of 
Militia and Defence, Ottawa. 


Note 2.—A teacher who has already taken up enough of the work preseribed may, 
accordingly, obtain a Specialist’s or a Supervisor’s certificate at the close of one Sum- 
mer session. For other candidates. for these certificates the time required will be two 
Summer sessions. In one session, however, a teacher may obtain a certificate as 
teacher of Elementary Physical Culture. 


ACADEMIC WORK: 


: FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
First Course: 


(1) Anatomy: 
Bone, Composition of, Classification. 
Bones of Upper Extremity. 
Bones of Vertebral Column. 
Bones of Head. 
Bones of Abdomen and Thorax. 
Bones of Lower Extremity. 


Joints—Classification and Description of Variety of Movable Joints. 
Importance of Joints. 


Muscle—-Varieties. 
Origin, Insertion, Action, and Physiology. 


Digestive System—Stomach, Liver, etc. 
Circulatory System—-Heart, Arteries, Veins, etc. 
Respiratory System. 
Nervous System. 
(2) Physiology: 
Oxidation and Waste, Metabolism. 
Blood, Composition of, Quality, the Heart beat. 
Respiration——_Mechanism, changes in the Lungs, in the Tissues. 
Nervous Mechanism of Respiration. 


Digestion : 
Digestive Juices. . | 
Funciion of Saliva, Gastric Juice, Pancreatic Juice, and Bile. 
Succus Entericus. 
Changes in the Food in the Alimentary Canal. 
Lymph—Movements. 
Absorption. 
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Nuirition : 
Comparison of Income and Output of Material. 
Animal Heat. 
Diet. 


(3) First Aid to the Injured: 
Shock, Wounds, Bleeding, Burns, Exposure to Cold, Frostbite, Frac- 
tures, Sprains, and Dislocations, Restoration of Apparently 
Drowned—NSchafer Method. 


Choking—-Foreign Bodies in Eye or Ear. 
Unconsciousness—Fainting, Apoplexy, Heat Stroke—Poisons. 
Bandaging. 


Second Course: 


(1) Hygiene and Sanitation : 
Air, water, food, ventilation; school, dwelling, and camp hygiene; 
kitchen waste and sewage disposal. 


(2) Physiology of Exercise: 
Combustion, fatigue, breathlessness, stiffness, overwork, effects of 
training, general effect of exercise, mental work. 


(3) Anthropometry: 
Parts to be measured, instruments necessary, the average physique, 
the ideal physique. 


(4) Body Building: 
Exercises for neck, chest, arms, forearms, upper back, lower back, 
thigh, leg. 
(5) Corrective Work: 
Exercises for Round Shoulders, Low Shoulder, High Shoulder, Spinal 


Curvature, Uneven Hips, Poor Circulation, Deficient Lung Capa- 
city, Constipation. 


PRACTICE 


. FOR MEN ONLY 
First Course: 


(1) Cadet Corps Instructor’s Course (Including Strathcona Trust Exercises). 


ACADEMIC: 
(a) Discipline and Military Law. 
(b) Duties. 
(c) Interior Economy. 
(d) Theory of Rifle Fire and its Practical Application. 


PRACTICAL: 
(a) Drills—Squad and Company Drill. 
(b) Exercises—Rifle and Musketry Rifle Practice, Skirmishing. 
(c) Miscellaneous—Ceremonial, Drawing and Returning Swords, Salut- 
ing with the Sword. 
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Signalling: An elementary knowledge of signalling. 
Sub-Target Gun—Ability to instruct in use of: Sub-Target Guns. 
(2) Calisthenics, Mutual Instruction. 
Dumb Bells: (a) Roberts, (b) Sandow, (c) Barton. 
Wands: (a) elementary, (b) Barton, (c) Anderson (twist wand drill). 
Clubs—Class Club Swinging. 


(3 


NS 


Hlementary Exercises on following apparatus: 

Horse: Vaults—Flank, front, rear, screw, squat, straddle, wolf. 

Mats: Jumps and hops, jumps and hops with turns, front and back rolls. 

Vaulting Bar: Vaults—Same as on horse. Underswings, underswings 
with turns. 

Buck: Vaults 


Same as on horse and vaulting bar. 


(4) Indoor Games—Uourse to enable teachers to coach and referee the fol- 
lowing games: (a) basket ball, (b) indoor baseball, (c) volley ball. 


(5) Outdoor Athletics— 
Field and Track Sports—-Course to enable teachers to coach and run off 
athletic meets: (a) starting, (b) sprinting, (c) running, (d) broad 
Jump, (e) high jump, (f) shot put, (g) hurdles. 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Second Course: 


(1) Mutual Instruction in the Calisthenics of the Ist year. 
(2) 1st and 2nd Grade Exercises on the following apparatus: 
Horse—Vaults, feints, circles, combination of vaults, feints and circles ; 
thief jump——with turns. 
Mats: Rolls, dives, cartwheels, head stands, hand stands, hand springs. 
Parallel Bars: Rests, seats. walks, jumps, vaults, spreads. 
Horizontal Bar: Grasps—ordinary, reversed, combined. 
Rests—free, riding. 
Circles—knee, seat. 
Underswings. 
Ladder-—hangs, walks, swings. 
Rings—hanging stand, hammock hangs, pull ups, hangs with pull ups 
and leg expressions. 
(3) Corrective Apparatus—Use of same. 
(4) Outdoor Athletic Games :—Course to enable teachers to coach and referee 
the following games: Lacrosse, hockey, rugby, soccer, baseball. 
(5) Swimming—Including life-saving methods and Schafer method of re- 


suscitation. 
(6) Boxing, Fencing and Single Sticks. 
PRACTICE 
FOR WOMEN ONLY 
First Course: 
(1) Squad Drill—formation of fours, marching, wheeling, turnings. 


(2) Basic Fancy Steps. 
Rhythmical Balance Exercises. 
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(3) Free Hand Exercises, including Strathcona ‘l'rust Exercises. 

Dumb Bell Drills: (a) elementary, (b) advanced. 

Wand Drills (a) Barton, (b) Anderson’s twist-drill. 

Clubs—Class Swinging. 
(4) Elementary Exercises on following apparatus: 

Horse, Mats, Vaulting Bar and Buck. 
(5) Indoor Athletic Sports: (a) Running races, (b) gymnasium games, (c) 
schoolroom games. 


Second Course: 


(1) Mutual Instruction in Calisthenics, Freehand, Dumb Bells, Wands and 
Clubs. 

(3) Folk Dances. 

(4) Figure Marching. 

(5) Athletic Games. Course to enable teachers to coach and referee the fol- 
lowing games: (a) basket bali, (b) indoor baseball, (c) volley ball. 

(6) Fencing. 

(7) Swimming. 


Examinations 


Examinations, both practical and written, will be held immediately after the 
close of each session on the subjects of the courses taken up. Each group of sub- 
jects will count 100 marks and, to pass, each candidate is required to make at least 
40 per cent. of the marks in each group and 60 per cent. of the total. 


Books of Reference 


The following is a list of books recommended for candidates’ use: 
The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools (Strath- 

cona Urust): “Copp, Clark -<& ‘Coxe’ Coronto: sch: Cantera tees er tee ee $0.25 
Physical Training, Including First Aid to the Injured and Military Drill. By 

Jas. W. Barton, M.D., Physical Director in the University of Toronto 

Masson: Book: Co..7Coronto: i. oka enero cere a eee ie es ee V5 
At Home in the Water. By Geo. H. Corsan, Swimming Instructor, University 

of Toronto. Association =Men: Press. New! York ity sic ceo ae V5 
Handbook of Rhythmical Balance Exercises. Grannis Press, New York City 1.59 
The Folk Dance Book. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City .............. 1.50 

March, 19138. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, COURSES AND EXAMINATIONS 
FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN ELEMENTARY 
MANUAL TRAINING 


(Circular No. 1 D) 
From July 3rd to August 8th (five weeks) 
University of Toronto 


The Summer School courses for a T'eacher’s Certificate in Elementary Manual 
Training are conducted for the Department of Education by the University Ex- 
tension Committee of the University of Toronto in the University Schools building. 

Any teacher with a legal qualification who is actually engaged in teaching may 
be admitted. No fees are charged for the courses. 


Note.—A candidate for admission should address Prof. Abbott, Secretary of the 
University of Toronto Extension Committee, Toronto, not later than May 3ist, stating 
the grades of his professional and academic certificates, and the school in which he 
is teaching. ays 


The object of the course is to prepare teachers for successfully carrying out the 
requirements in Klementary Manual Training as outlined for the various Forms 
of the Public and Separate Schools of the Province. 

The complete course covers ten weeks, and is divided into two courses of five 
weeks each. 

Duly admitted teachers who complete the First and the Second course pres- 
eribed below will be granted certificates as Teachers of Elementary Manual Train- 
ing on passing the prescribed written and practical examinations. 

An Ordinary or a Specialist’s certificate in Manual Training cannot be ob- 
tained on this course, but the certificate in Elementary Manual Training will be 
taken pro tanto therefor. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Below are the prescribed courses of study which will be provided as follows: 
the first course in 1913 and the first and second courses in 1914, and thereafter. 


First Course 
Pedagogics of Manual Training. 
Relations to General Education : 
Relation to the child. 
Relation to the home. 
Relation to the curriculum. 
Relation to Industrial and Technical Education. 
Lesson Plans and methods of teaching. 
In all work methods of planning and presenting the subject will be kept 
prominently before the candidate. 


Drawing. . 
The importance of drawing in connection with all industry—a plan being a 
necessary step leading to the final product. 

The use of ruler and square in measuring an object and working out a 
simple plan. 
Drawing to a scale. 
Dimensioning. 
Plain lettering. 
Practice in freehand sketching. 
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Use of drawing board, tee and set squares. Use of instruments in working ~ 
out problems in plane and solid geometry—square, triangles, polygons and type 
solids. | 

Working drawings. 
Orthographic projection. 
Plans and elevations—their relation to each other. 


Design—Structural and Decorative. 
Basis in critical observation of constructed and decorated objects. 
Discussion of suitability of any design as applied. 
Application of design to constructed objects in paper, cardboard, wood or 
metal. 


Construction. 
Work in paper and cardboard. 
Modelling in sand and clay or plasticine. 
Bench work in wood—the making of articles involving the use of the 
various forms of joints; such as, mortise and tenon, dovetail, lap or mitre. 
Fastenings: dowels, cleats, wedges, glue, screws and nails. 
Woodworking Tools: structure, use and care. 
Application of finishes on articles made. 
Use of stains, fillers, fuming, shellac, oil and wax. 


Lumber and Timber. , 
Woods: characteristics of each, colour, grain, for what suited. 
Trees: common. varieties, identification by means of their form, leaf, bark 
and wood. 


Second Course 
Pedagogics of Manual Training. 

Present developments in Manual Training and their relation to former 
systems; such as, apprenticeship, Russian, Swedish, Danish, and Arts and 
Crafts. 

Organization and equipment. 


Drawing. 

Plane geometry continued. Orthographic projection of plans and eleva- 
tions involving oblique planes and sections. Isometric projection—relation to 
orthographic and to prospective drawing. 

Making tracings and blue prints. 

Freehand sketching continued. 


Design. 
Suitability of different designs of work undertaken in wood or metal. The 
need of adapting design to material and use of article. 


Construction. 
More advanced work in modelling. 
Simple book-binding. 
Knife work in thin wood—such work as can be carried on at the ordinary 
school desks. 
Bench work continued. 
Estimating quantity and cost of material required for work undertaken. 
Suitability of different finishes to work undertaken. 
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Lumber and Timber. 
Forests, their value and preservation. 
Lumber and lumbering—cutting, transporting, seasoning, shrinking, and 
warping. 
Defects in lumber—knots, sapwood, shakes, ete. 


Hacursions. 
So far as can be arranged visits will be made to schools, local industries 
and nearby parks or woods to study equipment, processes and timber trees. 
In connection with these visits discussions will he held in order that the 
greatest benefits possible may be assured. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations as follows, both written and practical, will be held immediately 
after the close of each session on the subject of the courses taken up. Each subject 
will count 100 marks and, to pass, each candidate is required to make at least 40 
per cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of the total: 


I. Written 


Candidates will be required to pass written examinations as follows (one paper, 
valued at 100 marks, in each group) :— 


IN THE FIRST COURSE 
(1) Drawing and Design: 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Orthographic and isometric Projections. 
Designing. 
(2) Timber and Tools: 
The common timber trees of Ontario, their characteristics and uses. 
Lumber, its preparation, care and defects. 
Tools, their use and care. 


IN THE SECOND COURSE 
(1) Theory and Method: 
Relation of Manual ‘Training to general education. 
Methods of teaching Manual Training. Lesson plans for the various 
grades. 
(2) Drawing and Design: 
Paper similar to that of Part I but covering more advanced work. 
(3) Lumber and Tools: 
Paper based on the work of the session and the books to be read. 


Il. Practical 


The practical work done by the candidate during the course will be taken into 
account as well as the written examination in estimating the final result. 


Books Recommended for Reference 


Row: Educational Meaning of Manual Arts and Industries—(Row, Peter- 

em aC OC ICAO) nies apie trte Ge eee, Says, ian da ave sate Sone 6 $1 25 
Sargent: Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools—(Ginn & Co., 

TOS 2, ge ae Sarid odie dint, Ais CC eee ce ara ee 1 00 
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Crawshaw: Manual Arts for Vocational Ends—(Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 


q 


DS ye oe amg Pad a Lhasa Ree wile A iganes Ue epee ae te $0 85 
sriffith: Correlated Courses in Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing— 

(Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Li cae eae ene er ae ee 1 50 
Anthony: Mechanical Drawing —(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) .......... 1 50 
Batchelder: Principles of Design-—(Inland Printer Co., Chicago) ........ 3 00 
Tryborn and Heller: Correlated Handwork — (Speaker Publishing Co., 

Boston.) ys. e8. Soin as A ig tho crore oe a eee te ee ee 1 255 
Gilman and Williams: Sen Work and Industrial Occupations— (Macmillan 

Co.,. Toronto) ioe sates anise aise eens eee eae ne 50 
A bQies ree ahniee Educational iE EHhiae eed nersowl Book Co., Toronto)... 75 
Sanford: Art Crafts for Beginners—(Century Co., New or) Bahar y.ces 1 20 
Griffith: Essentials of Woodworking—(Manual Arts PIECES ) Watton eee 2 09 
Park: Educational Woodwork for School and Home—(Macmillan Co., 

TOrOnto,) Seay Gee aeittele ele shied ieee oi oe ea ee 1 00 


Lester: Clay Wor aoiiaetal Arts “Press, ‘Peoria, US) eats <r 1 25 


Special Grants to Teachers and School Boards 


The Public or Separate School Board of Trustees of a rural or village school 
which is unable to avail itself of the provisions of the General Regulations, but 
which maintains classes in Elementary Manual Training, satisfactory to the Minister 


of Education, employs a teacher with a Departmental Certificate in this subject, 


and provides accommodations and equipment satisfactory to the Minister, shall he | 


paid an initial grant not exceeding $50 and a subsequent annual grant of $30 for 


each school approved by the Minister, from any appropriation made by the Legis-— 


lature for instruction in this subject; said grant to be expended on the mainten- 
ance of the classes. In no year, however, shall the Legislative Grant exceed the 
total expenditure of the Board for these classes. 

On the report of the Inspector of Manual Training that the organization and 
the teaching are satisfactory, an annual grant of $30, in addition to the regular 


salary paid by the School Board, will be paid by the Minister also out of any © 


appropriation made by the Legislature for this purpose, to each legally qualified 
teacher who holds also a certificate 4 in Manual Training, and who gives instruction 
in accordance with the regulations of the Department of Education. 

March, 19138. 
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SYLLABUS OF REGULATIONS AND COURSES FOR THE SUMMER 
MODEL SCHOOLS AT BRACEBRIDGE, GORE BAY, OTTAWA, PORT 
ARTHUR, SHARBOT LAKE, AND STURGEON FALLS 


Session 1913 


(Circular No. 1 E) 


Location and Purpose 


1. (1) The Summer Model Schools are located at Bracebridge, Gore Bay, 
Ottawa, Port Arthur, Sharbot Lake, and Sturgeon Falls. 

(2) The purpose of these Schools is to prepare teachers for District and 
Third Class certificates; the Schools at Ottawa and Sturgeon Falls, for certificates 
valid in English-French Schools, and those at Bracebridge, Gore Bay, Port Arthur, 
and Sharbot Lake for certificates valid in the English Schools of the Districts, 
and of the poorer parts of the Counties, to be designated by the Minister. A list 
of the inspectorates concerned may be obtained on application to the Deputy 
Minister. 

~ Session 


2. (1) The session of the Summer Model Schools will begin on the third 
day of July, 1913, and will end on the eighth day of August, 1913, and will be 
followed immediately by the final examinations, which will end not later than the 
thirteenth day of August. 

(2) The daily session shall be one of four and a half hours, exclusive of 
recesses. Saturday shall be a half holiday. 


Courses 


3. There are two courses at each Summer Model School, the first for new 
teachers-in-training, and the second for those who have already taken the first 
course, or are holders of expired Third Class or District certificates. 


Conditions of Admission 


General 

4, (1) Application for admission to a Summer Model School should be made 
as follows, not later than June 14th :— 

(a) In the case of the English-French Summer Model Schools, to Principal 
Edwards, English-French Summer Model School, Ottawa, or to Principal J ordan, 
English-French Summer Model School, Sturgeon Falls; and— 

(b) In the case of the other Summer Model Schools to Inspector Scovell, 
Bracebridge; Inspector McLaughlin, Gore Bay; Inspector Ritchie, Port Arthur; 
and Inspector Reid, Sharbot Lake. 

(c) Applicants after June 14th will be admitted if provision can be made for 
them. 

(2) Applicants from other inspectorates than that in which the Summer 
School is situated, who do not hold Model School Entrance or higher academic 
certificates, shall submit with their applications recommendations for admission 
from the Inspector under whom they last taught or are now teaching. 

(3) All applicants for admission must be at least seventeen years of age on 
or before September 1st. 

(4) Applicants must come to the School provided with copies of the authorized 
text-books and with the outfit for Drawing specified on p. 17 of this syllabus. 
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First Course 


(5) For admission to the First Course the applicant shall submit with his 
application one of the following :— 

(a) A Temporary certificate issued by the Department of Education during 
the preceding school year. 

(b) A certificate of Entrance into a Model School obtained in 1908 or sub- 
sequently, or an equivalent or higher Ontario certificate. 


Second Course 

(6) For admission to the Second Course, the applicant shall submit with 
his application one of the following :— 

(a) An expired Third Class or District certificate granted after attendance 
at a Model School prior to 1908. 

(b) (i) A certificate of Entrance into a Model School obtained in 1908 or 
subsequently or an equivalent or higher Ontario certificate. 

(ii) Testimonials from Inspectors covering, at least, two years’ successful 
experience in Ontario schools. 

(iii) A District certificate or Statement of Standing obtained after attendance 
at a Summer Model School. 


English=French Schools 


(7) In the case of the English-French Summer Schools a Brevet d’Ecole | 
Modéle or a Brevet d’Ecole Académique will be accepted as an equivalent for a 
certificate of Entrance into a Model School. 

(8) (a) Before admission to either of the English-French Summer Schools, 
each candidate shall pass at the school— 

(i) An oral examination in English and French Reading and Conversation; 
and— 

(11) A written examination in English and French Grammar, Composition, 
and Spelling, unless the candidate has already passed the examination for 
entrance into the English-French Model Schools. 

(6) The examinations prescribed in (a) above shall be held on July 3rd, by 
the staff of the School. 


Allowance for Board and Travelling 

5. (1) The Department of Education will pay $3.00 a week, for a period not 
exceeding six weeks, of the cost of board and lodging of all students who have been 
in attendance at a Summer School, whose ordinary place of residence is more — 
than three miles from the School, and who, before admission, undertake, if suc- 
cessful, to teach as provided in 1 (2) above, for at least the academic year, 
beginning September 2, 1913, and ending June 29, 1914. It will also refund the 
cost to them of one single Railway or Boat fare and one third to the Summer 
School from the Railway Station or Wharf nearest their last school or their home, 
according to the point of departure. The foregoing allowance will be paid on the 
Tequisition of the Principal after the close of the session. 

(2) Students are required to obtain, whenever possible, tourist return tickets, 
and, where tourist rates are not given, a ticket only for one way should be 
purchased. In every case a certificate should be obtained by the student from the 
ticket agent, showing the point from which the ticket was purchased and the 
charge made for the same. 
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These certificates should be deposited with the Principal upon the student’s 
arrival at the school. 


Duties of Principal 


6. Subject to the Regulations and to the approval of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, the Principal of each Summer Model School shall prescribe the duties of his 
staff and of the teachers-in-training, and shall be responsible to the Minister for 
the efficiency of the school. 


Duties of Teachers-in=Training 


v, (1) Teachers-in-iraining shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall 
submit to such discipline as the Principal may prescribe. 

(2) Teachers-in-training who are unduly defective in scholarship, whose 
physical condition unfits them for teaching, or whose conduct or progress is un- 
satisfactory, may, if he so decides, be dismissed by the Principal at any time during 
the course from further attendance. 


Text-Books 
For the First and Second Courses 


8. (1) For the First and Second Courses, teachers-in-training shall provide 
themselves with the following :— 

Phe Regulations and Course of Study of the Public and Separate Schools 
(free). 

Lhe Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations (free). 

The Text-Books prescribed for the Public and Separate Schools. 

Phe Readers in Geography (50 cts.), History (35 cts.), and Hygiene (25 
cts.), recommended for Form III. The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 

The Ontario Writing Course (5 cts.). E. H. Harcourt Co., Toronto. 

Prang: Teaxt-books of Art Education, 2nd (25 cts.), and 7th (55 ets.). The 
Geo. M. Hendry Co., Toronto. 
— Prang: A Course of Study in Art (25 cts.). The Geo. M. Hendry Co.,. 
Toronto. 

Physical Exercises for the Public Elementary Schools (25 cts.). The Copp, 
Clark Co., Toronto. 

Practical Etiquette. McClelland and Goodchild, Toronto. 


Note.—Teachers of Roman Catholic Separate Schools may substitute the Canadian 
Catholic School Readers, The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto, for the Ontario Public School 
Readers. 


For the Second Course 


(2) For the Second Course, teachers-in-training shall provide themselves 
with the following, in addition :— 

McMurray: The Method of the Recitation (75 cts.). The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada. 

Gordy: Psychology ($1.25). The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 

Millar: School Management ($1.00). William Briggs, Toronto. 


Note.—The names of the publishers are given above. Usually, however, the books 
may be obtained from a local bookseller. 
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Organization of the Courses 


9. From the point of view of class work: 

(1) The academic side should be emphasized in the First Course. 

(2) The following subjects are regarded as of prime importance in both 
courses : 

Educational Principles and General Methodology; School Organization and 
Management; Special Methodology in Language and Composition, Spelling, Liter- 
ature, Grammar, History, Geography, Arithmetic, Writing, and Reading. 

(3) As much class-instruction and direction shall be given in each of the 
following subjects as time will permit, and the responsibility for carrying on the 
course in each, with the aid of the text-book, shall devolve on the teacher-in- 
training : 

Physiology and Hygiene, Nature Study, Art, Physical Training, Music, and 
School Law and Regulations. 

10. The provision in the time-table for the subjects of each course en be as 
follows, subject to modification in accordance with the conditions of each school :— 


First Course 


Educational Principles and General Methodology.. 8 Moja 


School Organization and Management ........... 10 
language and? Composition. <.\0...0. bw wa ee olen SO ec ne 
Spel Daa heap ater ova ite Punes Siete Sys enna te Ruy ay Als Ung. « gat 
diaterature 25 eA sce ai big hase ee oe ees 19.2% 
Granmar soy sessed ees ee secus hes ee ca ide eee, Bah cins 
BLOT Yer ce ot tbeeir cs Aiea es cece es eiebows annem: Garry 
Gegotapanyns ihe cnctict ads c dee exter emeeene Sieses 
ATILMIME HO Rico dt ee) ete ce ee Cn eee ee 1a 5s 
LG aR ah (huge scent bares ations Lely Mon Minera Seca eRe as as Be 
Rea dine? sis argue ol ers tate weeee, three tin Sere sheet ne Leo. Flyer 
Second Course 

Educational Principles and Methodology ........ 12 hours. 
School Organization and Management ......... LO SA 
Languace and -Composiaon= Aiccees ie er eee 8 
prpelling oh Sst cigs ns fe co eat tenant ee an se 
MCeTa burg 3's ean na peas ee hs ee ere Bit ike 
MAREN T a tie ae te Pe reed ee ee me a ee el 
TEOLY. chi aire. Sokinwa tara has cceaheake Oe eee 10 Sie 
Geographye, wines Sa vues eee oes eae eee 105.0 
ACTTCHINGEIG:G. 2h iets oats, doen Gaeta eee ne ae oe Tee 
AL Eat nhs: een De eremerneene Were Rs ome, a are One BE Cah gx Se a he 
Readaniry.. tegc0 i ic ghia ey ch neal aie eee Bale 


11. The rest of the time for each course should be divided amongst the other 
subjects according to the capabilities of the teachers-in-training. 


NotTEe.—Where practicable the subjects of the courses should be taken together for 
a time, and, probably, in most of the subjects of the course, half-hour lessons would be 
eae Provision should be made for class and home exercises, including lesson 
plans. 
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Examinations and Certificates: First Course 

12. District certificates valid for one year as defined in 1 (2) above, will be 
granted on the results of the examinations which shall be held immediately after 
the close of the First Course, in accordance with the following scheme, on papers 
prepared by the staff, the answer-papers being also read by them; the results will 
be settled by the Department: 

(1) (a) A written examination, which will test both academic and_pro- 
fessional knowledge, will-be held on the following subjects, or groups of subjects, 
each having a maximum of 75 marks :— 

Educational Principles and General Methodology, School Organization and 
Management. 

Special Methodology in Language and Composition, Grammar, Literature, 
Geography, Arithmetic, and Reading. 

(b) To the marks obtained in each of the foregoing subjects a maximum of 
25 marks may be added for class and home exercises during the Session, based upon 
the records kept by the staff. 

(2) For each of the following subjects or groups of subjects, a maximum of 
50 marks may be awarded on the class work and home exercises, based upon the 
records kept by the staff, and a final examination in each case held by the staff: 

Writing, History, Spelling, Physiology and Hygiene, Nature Study, Art, 
Physical Training, Music, School Law and Regulations. 

(3) Candidates shall be entitled to certificates who obtain 40 per cent. of the 
marks assigned each subject or group of subjects, and 60 per cent. of the total for 
the subjects enumerated in (1) (a) and (2) above, respectively. 


Examinations and Certificates : Second Course 
13 (1) (a) In 1918, Limited or English-French Third Class certificates, as 
the case may be, valid for five years, as defined in 1 (2) above, will be granted on 
the results of the examinations in the Second Course, which will be held im- 
mediately after the close of the Session. 

-(b) The examination on the close of the Second Course shall be held in 
accordance with the same scheme as that for the final examinations on the close of 
the First Course; but the examination papers will be prepared and the results 
settled by the Department, the answer-papers being read by the staff. 


Renewals and Extensions 

14. (1) Holders of professional Third Class and District certificates (includ- 
ing renewals and extensions) granted under former regulations, who pass the 
Model School final written examination, may, on the recommendation of the 
Inspector under whom they last taught, be granted Limited or English-French 
Third Class certificates, as the case may be, valid for five years from date of issue, 
and as provided in 1 (2). 

(2) (a) With the approval of the Inspector, trustees of schools specified in 
1 (2) may re-engage without advertisement their present teachers who undertake 
to attend the present session of a Summer Model School. 

(b) In each case application for the validation of a Limited Third Class or 
of a District certificate must be made to the Minister by the Inspector on the 
official form 93A. | 

Notr.—A Limited Third Class or a District certificate does not entitle the holder 


to teach in. any school until it has been endorsed by the Minister of Education as 
valid for that school. When a School Board is unable to obtain a teacher with a First 
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or Second Class certificate, the Minister may, on the recommendation of the Inspector 
concerned, validate a Limited Third Class or a District certificate for the school in 
charge of the said Board for a limited period. Before applying to School Boards the 
holder of such certificate should consult the Inspector in regard to available vacancies. 


SYLLABUS OF COURSES 


First Year 
Educational Principles and General Methodology 


The object of the course is to provide the teachers-in-training with such an 
elementary working knowledge of the nature of educational principles and of 
general methodology as is practicable at this stage, and as will improve natural 
tact and skill by determining procedure and forming ideals. 

The course embraces the following topics: 

Methods of Instruction: The purposes of method; the necessity of basing 
methods of instruction on a knowledge of the characteristics and conditions of the 
learner. 

Attention: Learning conditioned on the attention of the learner; non- 
voluntary and-voluntary attention, conditions of each; attention in young children 
and in adults compared; methods of securing and statins attention ; obstacles to 
attention. 

Apperception: Nature of apperception; necessity for making subjects taught 
meaningful; the process of interpreting the new in terms of the old applied to 
school studies; significance of the maxim, “Proceed from the known to the related 
unknown.” 

Retention: Conditions of retention; the relation of retention and apper- 
ception; the factors in efficient recall; functions of the drill lesson and of the 
review lesson; methods of conducting drills and reviews. 

The Process of Learning: Learning a development from the vague to the 
definite, by a process of analysis and synthesis; typical illustrations of this prin- 
ciple from various subjects. 

Impression and Expression: Their interdependence; expression as a phase of 
method; the necessity and use of the expressive studies. 

Methods of Lesson Presentation: Lecture method of presentation ; text- book 
method of presentation; question and answer method of presentation, right and 
wrong methods of questioning, qualities of a good answer, treatment of faulty 
answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; graphic representation as a means of 
presentation, use of diagrams, pictures, maps, etc.; nature and functions of 
objective teaching, limitations of objective teaching. 


Note.—The foregoing course should be taken up in a simple manner early in the 
session. Gordy’s Psychology may be referred to. 


School Organization and Management 


The object of the course is to provide the teachers-in-training with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the technique of school management and the organization of 
rural one-teacher schools. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The Aims and Importance of School Management and Organization. 

The Teacher: Qualifications of a good teacher; his relations with the inspector, 
trustees, pupils, parents, and the public; daily ee of work; care of health. 
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The Problems of School Life: First day of school; school organization and 
its difficulties; promotions; school examinations; school records, 

Discipline: Its meaning and aims; the forces that make for good discipline; 
value of games; physical exercise; punishments; incentives, 

Lhe Daily Programme: The construction of typical time-tables for rural 
schools; seat work; individual black-board work; reviews. 

Examinations: Use and place; methods of conducting; oral and written; 
preparation for departmental examinations. 

Destrable Habits: ‘Punctuality, regularity, neatness in person and work; 
accuracy, promptness, quietness, industry, obedience; the relation of the preceding 
to moral training; good manners; the social rules of conduct that are the outgrowth 
of regard for the feelings and convenience of others. 

Ontario School Law and Regulations, in so far as they deal with the duties 
and obligations of inspectors, teachers, and pupils. The following should be 
~ emphasized :— | 

The importance of signing the name correctly and the Christian name in 
full, and of specifying in the case of females, whether Miss or Mrs. 

The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. These should 
be contracts as provided by the statute. Substituting for the contract an agree- 
ment made orally or by correspondence often leads to misunderstanding and 
difficulty. (P. S. Act, Section 85 and form of agreement. ) 


Note.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, one for 
the Teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained on application 
to the Department. 

Duties of teachers and inspectors. The payments of the grants and of other 
matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees, and school. (P. S. Act, Sections 
6, 7, 8, 9, 82, 84, 87, 99, 116; and Instructions 12, 13 and 14.) 

The Public School Regulations. 

Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buying and selling of text-books 
and school supplies, and the use of unauthorized books and pamphlets. ( Depart- 
ment of Education Act, Section 28; P. 8. Act, Section 112, and T'ext-book 
Regulations, Circular 14.) 

Ontario Public Health Act and, Regulations, in so far as they pertain to 


teachers, pupils, and the school. 
Notrt.—For information as to the necessary details of School accommodations and 
equipment, the teacher-in-training is referred to Circular 33. 


Special Methodology 


The object of the course is to prepare the teacher-in-training for the intelli- 
gent application of the principles of education to the course in each subject of the 
Public School programme. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

(1) An introductory general survey of the Public School course of study 
with a view to understanding the special object of each subject and the correlation 
of the different subjects among themselves. 

(2) The systematic study of the subject matter of the Public School text- 
books with emphasis on the elements; special methods of instruction with type 
lessons and other illustrations of the most important topics, including those 
detailed under each head below, so that the teacher may know how to use each 
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text-book. The work in the special methodology of each subject should be intro- 
duced by a few lessons of a general character, embracing the application of the 
principles of general method to the teaching of the subject. 


NotE.—Manuals of Method in the subjects of the Public School courses are being 
prepared. The most important have been already published, including a manual for 


teaching English to French-speaking pupils. 

(3) In the Ottawa and Sturgeon Falls Summer Model Schools for teachers 
of English-French Schools, the special methodology of teaching English to French- 
speaking pupils is provided for under Language and Composition below. For the 
methodology of French Reading and Grammar, no special provision is necessary. 
Notwithstanding the differences in the content of English and French Reading and 
Grammar, the methodology of the former may easily be adapted to the latter. In 
the case of Grammar, however, elementary French etymology should be taken up 
in the language lessons of Form II on account of the numerous inflections which 
must be assimilated early in order that the pupil may be able to write and spell 
even simple sentences. 

Language and Composition 

The special object of the course in Language and Composition is to prepare 
the teacher-in-training to train his pupils to speak and to write good English as a 
fixed unconscious habit. 

Oral and written composition: Their relation; the purposes served by each; 
correction of common errors of speech and of written answers; discussion and 
exemplification of topics suitable for each Form, with reasons for selection ; sug- 
gestions as to sources of material; methods of dealing with oral and written com- 
positions; how, and when to teach the sentence, the paragraph and the use of 
capitals, punctuation marks, etc.; story telling and its value; letter writing; in- 
formal grammar taken up in language lessons. 

‘The following special methodology of teaching English to French-speaking 
pupils of Form I should be discussed and illustrated in connection with the 
manual : 

The Natural, or Direct method: The establishment of the same direct assoc- 
iation between experience and expression as exists.in the use of the mother tongue 
—in associating in the mind the impression or idea directly with the English 
word, and, in the process, the successive use of the eye, ear, and voice—showing, 
expressing, and having the pupils repeat. The object of the method is to give the 
pupils the command of the language as a means of oral and written self-expression. 

The mother-tongue not required to teach English, if the natural method is 
properly applied. When required to clear up any difficulty or to avoid a loss of 
time, its use to be confined to explanations which are absolutely necessary. 

The value of Nursery Rhymes and Memory Games as a means of acquiring 
a good pronunciation and of developing the sense of rhythm. 

The pupil to understand clearly the meaning of everything he says, and 
never to be asked to write or memorize anything that he does not understand 
clearly, and cannot say correctly. 

Norr.—The classes in the First and Second courses in the methodology of teaching 
English to French-speaking pupils might for a time be taken together; and, for the 


class work two hours might be taken from the time allotted in Reg. 10 above to 
Language and Composition, with four additional hours from the rest of the time avail- 


able. 
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Reading 


| The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train his pupils to get the writer’s thought and feelings, and to com- 
| municate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The two stages of reading, primary and advanced; how to start a class of 
beginners; the sentence, word, phonic, and combination methods; the planning of 
: lessons for each Form; common faults on the part of both pupil and teacher and 


how to correct them; criticism by teachers and pupils; the use of supplementary 
| readers and supplementary reading. : 


Speiling 


. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word expression. — 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The importance and value of spelling to the pupil; relation to phonics; aural 
and visual types; when. to be introduced; difficulties and how to overcome them; 
transcription and dictation ; rewriting; grouping of words; testing and checking 
devices for correction. 

- Literature 

The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to create in his pupils a taste for good literature. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

An investigation of the previous reading of the teachers-in-training; qualities 
of literature that appeal to children of different ages; scope and purpose of liter- 
ature in each Form, illustrated by taking up a poetry and a prose selection from 
each reader; the place and value of memory work; the use of the dictionary ; 
supplementary readings; lesson procedure; preparation by teacher and by pupils; 
special value of memorization and of oral reading after preliminary study. 


Grammar 


The special object of the Course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure precision of expression on the part of the pupils, to train them 
in habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis for self-criticism in language. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The relation of language and composition to grammar ; the reasons for post- 
poning the introduction of formal grammar to Form IV, the order of developing 
the subject; the inductive-deductive method illustrated by a few lessons on various 
topics; method of dealing with analysis and parsing in the class; rules of syntax, 
their value, treatment of false syntax. 


History 


The special object of the course in History is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train pupils to adapt human experience to present situations. In the 
elementary stages, the chief objects at first are to arouse an interest in historical 
studies and to give pupils a knowledge of their civil rights and duties; and at a 
later stage to enable them to appreciate the logical sequence of events. 
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The course embraces the following topics :— 

What makes an event important; work suitable for the primary, intermediate, 
and advanced stages; the value of biography and local history, ulustrations; the 
use of the text-books, and of the reader for Form III; devices in teaching for each 
Form; supplementary reading; our Flag, its history and significance. 

Geography 

The special object of the course in Geography is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to extend the pupil’s knowledge of the earth and its relation to life 
thereon. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The scope of geography; the observational phase of geography; use of globe 
and maps; local Geography; dependence of commerce and local industries upon 
soil, climate, and other physical conditions; study of a continent, of a country; 
how to use and to draw maps; work outside of school; excursions; how to use the 
Geography Reader for Form III. 


Nature Study 

The special object of the course in Nature Study is to broaden and deepen the 
interests and, sympathies of the teacher-in-training, and, through him, those of his 
pupils. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The relation of nature study to agriculture; special characteristics of a 
typical nature study lesson; a general discussion of the work suitable for each form 
and each season; uses and limitations of books, pictures, collections, ete. 


NotTe.—Owing to the time of the year and the shortness of the session, not much 
can be done in this subject, but the pupils should be directed how to carry on the work 
of the different Forms. Excursions should be made on Saturday afternoons. 


Arithmetic 
The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to enable the teacher-in- 
training to give instruction in the various arithmetical processes, so as to secure 
accuracy and rapidity. The chief attention should be paid to the work of Forms I, 
1Ucand TET; 


The course embraces the following topics :— 
Importance of arithmetic to the life of every child; an outline of the work for 


each Form; method of each important operation; drill, problems, oral and supple- 
mentary work; particular attention to primary number combinations, the four 
rules, fractions, tables; importance of accuracy, neatness, and speed, and how to 
attain them; the use of the prescribed apparatus. 


Writing 
The special object of the course in Writing is to enable the teacher-in- 
training to write rapidly and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best 
means of securing the most satisfactory results with the pupils. 


The course embraces the following topics :— 
Penholding; position at desk; position of paper; various movement exercises ; 
formation of the small and capital letters and the figures; practice on paper and 


on the black-board; importance of good writing in all school exercises. 


Notr.—Owing to the shortness of the session, not much more can be done in 
class in this subject than to direct the teacher-in-training how to use for his own and 
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his pupils’ instruction the books prescribed for the course. The teacher-in-training will 
be expected to hand in from time to time during the session exercises for the teacher’s 
criticism. The writing in the schools is so generally defective that these exercises 
must be insisted on. 


Art 


The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher-in-training 
such a knowledge of the subject, such a training in his esthetic nature, and such 
facility in the use of Art as a means of expression as will enable him to develop 
like tastes and powers in his pupils. 

The course embraces the following topics :— 

The representation of common objects; grouping of objects, grasses, flowers, 
and trees, illustration of games, stories, etc.; black-board drawing; map drawing. 
All work should be freehand. 

The course is to be taken up with pencil and colours, and the materials used 
by the teacher-in-training should be confined to those procurable by the pupils of 
an ordinary school, as follows: 

1. Long paint box, containing blue, red, yellow, and black, 25 cents. 

2. Drawing pencil “B” “BB,” or 8B; according to make, 10 or 5 cents. 
The ordinary school pencil is the only other lead pencil required. 

8. Soft charcoal; a box containing 50 sticks, 15 cents. 

4. Coloured crayons (crayograph or crayola) ; a box, 10 cents. 

The foregoing outfit may be obtained from The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Toronto. 


Nore 1.—Owing to the shortness of the session, not much more can be done in 
class in this subject than to direct the teacher-in-training how to carry on his own 
studies and the pupils’ work in the different Forms. 


Note 2.—The Public School Manual in Drawing will be ready before the close of 
1912. The Prang Art Text-books, which may be used in the meantime, have been 
planned for use by the pupils, but they must not be so used in Ontario. A careful 
study, however, of the lessons in these books, together with the working out of the 
different exercises by the teachers, will be found to be very beneficial. There are 
seven books in all of the series; the first three outline many conversational lessons 
intended to cultivate observation in the case of young children, and, in all the books, 
the illustrations show the teacher how to express similar ideas in a similar way; they 
are not intended for copying. The teacher should use the materials at hand and in 
season for his lessons, with the books as a guide in his own work. 


Music 


The special object of the course in Music is to train the teacher-in-training 
in the use of Music as a means of self-expression and of esthetic culture. 

When practicable the study of Rote Songs adapted to the lower Forms should 
be taken up as often as possible. ‘This should begin with the simpler elements of 
time and tune, proceeding to more advanced grades. 


Notse.—The Educational Music Course (The Canada Publishing Co., Toronto) may 
be referred to. 


Physiology and Hygiene 


The special object of the course in Physiology and Hygiene is to provide the 
teacher-in-training with the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health 
of both himself and his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the sanitary 
conditions of the school and its surroundings. ; 
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The course includes general instructions for the detection of the existence 
of common communicable diseases, to enable the teacher to comply with the pro- 
visions of The Public Health Act; modes of preventing the spread of these 
diseases. | 

The rest of the course should consist of general directions, how to take up the 
subject in Forms I and II, and how to use the Reader for Form III, and the text- 
book for Form IV. 

Physical Training 


The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to enable the teacher- 
in-training to make proper provision for the physical training of his pupils by 
means of a series of graded exercises to be used as recreation in class-room in 
intervals between classes, and of recreative gymnastics or gymnastic games, and 
indoor and outdoor games. 

As much practice as possible should be given in the foregoing, at the Summer 
Model School. Part of the recess period might, with advantage, be used for this 
purpose. Hach teacher is required to put into practice in his school the course 
detailed in The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools. 


SYLLABUS OF COURSES 
Second Year 


The Second Course of Study outlined below includes a review of the subjects 
of the First Course, and should be used as a guide by the teacher in preparing 
himself for the Second Summer course, when, as far as practicable, the details 
under each head will be taken up in class. 


Preliminary 


Before taking up the Second Year’s Course at a Summer Model School, the 
student is expected to have made himself familiar with the text-books prescribed 
for the First Course as well as with the following: 

McMurray: The Method of the Recitation. 

Gordy: Psychology. 

Millar: School Management. 


Educational Principles and General Methodology 


Aim of Education: Examination of the chief current definitions of Edu- 
cation; relation of aim to procedure in Education; 

Laws underlying the Process of Teaching: The relation of analysis to 
synthesis, of induction to deduction; purpose of methods of instruction. 

The Plan of the Recitation: Adjustment to the needs of the capacities of 
the pupils; relation of previous work; examination of the “five formal steps” of 
the Herbartians. : 

Questions and Answers: Use of questioning in the development of the in- 
dividual and general notions; right and wrong methods of questioning; exam- 
ination of the so-called Socratic method; answers; qualities of a good answer; 
treatment of faulty answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; illustrations, their 
office and value. 

Instincts and Interests: The place of natural tendencies in the development 
of mental life; a study of some of the more significant of the child’s instincts and 
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interests; methods of eliminating, strengthening, or modifying instincts and 
interests. 

Habit and Association: Nature of habit; relation of habit to instinct; con- 
ditions of the formation of habits; the laws of habit applied to school studies, 
especially to those involving the acquisition of skill such as writing, reading, 
manual training, art, etc.; the place of habit in character formation; nature 
of association; conditions of association; relation of association to habit; how to 
form permanent associations. 

Apperception: Nature of apperception; necessity for making subjects taught 
meaningful; the process of interpreting the new in terms of the old applied to 
school studies; significance of the maxim, “ Proceed from the known to the related 
unknown.” 

Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention; rela- 
tion of attention to habit and association; interest in its relation to attention; 
voluntary and non-voluntary attention distinguished; attention in young children 
and in adults compared; methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles 
to attention. 

Retention: Conditions of retention; the relation of retention and appercep- 
tion; the factors in efficient recall; functions of the drill lesson and of the review 
lesson; methods of conducting drill and review. 

Individual and General Notions: How they are distinguished from each 
other; how individual notions should be approached and presented ; how to proceed 
from individual to general notions; the value of types in the development of 
general notions; how general notions should be applied. 

Impression and Expression: Their interdependence ; importance of this inter- 
dependence as the basis for the constructive side of school work; its bearing upon 
the development of character. 


School Organization and Management 


The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher ; importance of scholar- 
ship, training, experience, professional studies, wide culture, Teachers’ Association, 
and good magazines, professional and cultural, etc.; the teacher’s relations with 
the principal, the inspector, trustees, parents; civic and social duties; personal 
power and influence in the school and the community; daily preparation for 
teaching ; correcting written exercises; care of health. 

Classification: The value of school organization; evils of over-classification ; 
promotions, when and how made. 

The Daily Programme: Principles involved in the construction of a time- 
table; seat work; individual black-board work; the question of fatigue; typical 
time-tables for ungraded schools; school records. 

Written Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school results that cannot 
be tested by examinations; how to set examination papers; reading and valuing the 
answers; examinations as related to promotions. 

School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 

Desirable Habits: Punctuality, neatness in person and in work, accuracy; 
promptness; quietness ; industry ; obedience; the relation of the preceding to moral 
training; good manners. 

School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on school work, 


on health. 
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Order and Discipline: What is meant by good order; the chief elements of 
governing power; faults and how to avoid them; co-operation of school and home; 
punishment, ends and necessity, right conditions, characteristics of judicious 
punishment, injudicious punishment, the discipline of consequences. 

Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual development; im- 
portance of change of work; value of plays and games; organized and unorganized 
play; the teacher on the playground; physical exercise within the school. 

The Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the schooi system as a 
whole. 

Ontario School Law and Reguialions and Public Health Act and Regulations: 
The second course is a review of the First Course. 


Special Methodology 


The directions already given for carrying on the First course apply to the 
Second course as well. 


Language and Composition 


Oral and Written Coniposition: Their relation; how habits of speaking and 
writing correctly are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the pupil’s 
language; importance of libraries for supplementary reading; influences opposed to 
good usage; incidental work in language training; expression as a stage in the 
development of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral and written com-_ 
position. 

Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encouraging the 
pupil’s free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary through oral 
exercises; principles governing criticism of oral work; the dangers connected 
therewith and the means of avoiding them; value of formal linguistic exercises; the 
relation of a knowledge of grammatical rules to the development of correct forms 
in speech; method of correcting common errors; relative value of pupil’s own 
language and of special exercises in false syntax as material for criticism; the 
principles to be kept in view in conducting exercises in written composition ; super- 
vision and aid during writing; value of topical outlines; the place of home-work in 
written compositions; methods of correcting compositions; value of re-writing. 

Materials for Written and Oral Composition: Principles governing choice 
of topics; gathering, selecting, and arranging material: class answers as material 
for oral composition; importance of framing questions that will require answers of 
considerable length; the reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, 
biographies; relative value of reading and telling stories: transition from repro- 
duction to originality; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary ; 
pictures suggestive of stories: school games; autobiographies of familiar things; 
developing themes from minor incidents, themes connected with school studies, 
general themes; letter writing, with special attention to form and style; invita- 
tions and replies thereto; bills, receipts, promissory notes, etc. 


Note.—For the outline of the course in the methodology of teaching English to 
French-speaking pupils, see First Course. 


Reading 


The Scope of Reading: The importance of training in reading and in the 
principles of vocal expression to the pupil’s ordinary speech and general culture; 
the limitations of the pupil’s ability to interpret words; his previous preparation. 
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Methods in Readiny: The word, sentence, phonic, and combination methods ; 
devices for securing rapid word recognition and for fixing attention on ihe thought, 
as well as upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means of securing natural 
expressive reading; the place and limitations of imitative reading; common faults 
on the part of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by 
teacher and by pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined 
by the development of the pupil’s experience and powers; methods of developing 
in pupils the habit of reading for thought and pleasure; reading as a means of 
creating and fostering a taste for good literature. 

Forms of Reading: The function and value of silent reading, sight reading, 
dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 


Spelling 


Scope of Spelling: Its correlation with other subjects; causes of the difficulties 
experienced by pupils in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling, 

Methods in Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing spelling; 
phonic exercises and word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication; the place 
of transcription and-dictation ; methods of checking and correcting errors; value of 
re-writing ; prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review exercises 
in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules in spelling. 

Materials for Spelling: Principles of selection of material for spelling; 
grouping of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental spelling; uses of the 
dictionary and of the spelling-book. 


Literature 


Selection of Subject-matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of literature 
that appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection of material for different 
grades; list of suitable nursery rhymes, fairy tales, fables, nature stories, etc., 
adapted to children of lower grades and of works for pupils in the highest grades; 
complete wholes versus extracts. 

Methods in Literature: The application of the general principles of method 
to the teaching of literature; methods of dealing with primary literature; com- 
parison of values of reading and telling; method in supplementary reading con- 
trasted with that in exact study; the importance and method of memorizing 
selections; the value of oral reading in the interpretation and appreciation of 
literature; the importance of the teacher’s own ability to read well. 

Lesson Procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for preparing a suit- 
able mood for lesson; how far the author’s biography has a place here; prelim- 
inary reading of the selection; the main thought of the lesson grasped in a more 
or less indefinite way through a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its 
wider thought-elements and the analysis of these again into their elements; the 
place of explanation of words and phrases; the use of the dictionary; the relation 
of the subordinate thoughts to the unity of the whole, the main thought of the 
selection as ‘made definite by the analysis; the oral reading of the selection by 
pupils after study; the value of oral and written reproduction and of memorization 3 
suitable seat work. 

Examinations in Literature: Difficulties of examining in literature; spect- 
men examination questions. 

Teacher’s Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications 5 
private reading-courses for teachers; suggestions for their future reading. 
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School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works for the 
school library; methods of making use of school library; means of securing the co- 
operation of the home in the pupil’s reading. 


Grammar 


Meaning of grammar; the relation of grammar to speech, correlation with 
other subjects; reasons for deferring the formal study till Form IV. 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function; order and method 
of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification as applied to grammar; 
inflection, use and value of our remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value; 
use of grammatical terminology; definitions, their value; how to be obtained, how 
to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diayrams; oral 
and written exercises; treatment of false syntax. 


History 


The Scope of History: 'The correlation of history with other subjects, espe- 
cially geography; the special value of Canadian and of British history; the proper 
perspective in the development of the subjects; parts enlarged in the academic 
review; what makes an event important. | 

Methods in History: he recitation, its form and purposes. Oral teaching 
and black-board work by teacher, and of written exercises at seat and at black- 
board by pupils; oral and written work; the use of pictures, maps, ete., of the 
readers and the text-books; relation of method to the personality of the teacher 
and his knowledge of the subject; special importance of preparation of lesson by 
teacher owing to mass of detail; errors to be avoided. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different grades, the 
place and purpose of local history and the history of the aborigines and pioneers. 

Biography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the relation of bio- 
graphy to history; the use of a study of biography in the development of character ; 
selection of suitable biographies for pupils of different grades, as the lives of 
explorers, navigators, and soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets scientists, 
etc., as representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher grades. 

Epochs: ‘Their relation to biography; systematic chronological study of his- 
tory and its value and dangers; the causal sequence of events. 

Civics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration of work 
to be undertaken in civics; study of civic institutions as appearing in their lowest 
forms among primitive peoples; the beginnings of governments, of courts, of 
school systems, of factories, of means of transportation, etc., study of present 
forms of civic institutions. 

Supplementary Material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, epics, 
legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and historical novels; character of 
history readers and of supplementary works for the different grades, significance 
and value of our Flag. 


Geography 
The Scope of Geography: Its relations to other subjects, especially to Nature 
Study, History, and Elementary Science. 
The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study of the 


earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various agencies, rock 
formation and soils, distribution of mineral products, plant and animal life, the 
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arth’s relation to other heavenly bodies, weather and climate, man’s relation to 
he rest of the world. commercial and political geography. 

| Methods in Geography: The order of development of the subject in rural 
snd urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawings, natural 
sbjects, specimens of products, stereoscopic views; sand-table; scrap-book ; model- 
ing, map drawing, scales and projections; weather observations and records, 
imple experiments in explanation of natural phenomena; excursions in connection 
ith the observations in local geography; the use of the reference library, books 
of travel, geography readers, etc., common mistakes in teaching geography and 
means of avoiding them; special importance of the preparation of the lesson by 


teacher owing to the mass of details. 


Nature Study 


The Character and Scope of Nature Study: Its relation to formal science; 
ts correlation with other subjects. 

: Material for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of material 
for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and for varying conditions 
in rural and urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, collec- 
tions, etc.; supplementary materials such as stories, literature, etc. 

| Methods in Nature Study: Nature Study as a method; special characteristics 
of a typical nature study lesson; directions for conducting school excursions; the 
study of special typical topics dealing with materials of nature study and illus- 
trating methods of presentation in all grades of public schools. 


Arithmetic 


The Scope of Arithmetic: Its relation to the other subjects of the Curriculum ; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; the various 
steps involved in the development of the number idea; the unit, its nature and 
use; the necessity for standard units; number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction, 
compared, illustrated, and applied; graphic methods; use of coneréte material in 
making clear new processes and in verifying and interpreting operations performed ; 
the use of the text-book and the prescribed apparatus; the importance of training 
in, and devices for securing neatness, accuracy, and speed in computation; the 
importance, place, and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; the 
essentials of proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by performing opera- 
tions only; “unitary” method and method of direct measurement; grading of 
problems; interest in problems for which the pupils themselves furnish the material ; 
black-board work; drill and examination work in arithmetic; checking written 
work in the class-rooms. 

The various arithmetical operations and their applications, with special stress 
upon the requirements of teachers engaged in rural Public School work. The 
work to the end of Form III should receive most attention, even if this entails 
the omission of some of the topics under applied arithmetic. The course should 
include the following :— 

Counting ; measuring with standard units; numbers 1 to 10, from 10 to 20, 
etc.; number pictures; notation and numeration ; addition-tables, exercises, devices ; 
‘subtraction by decomposition, by equal additions, and by complementary additions ; 
multiplication, relation to other operations, tables, exercises, factors ; division, short 
and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures and multiples. 
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Fractions: Vow and when to be introduced, different interpretations, nota- 
tions, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal fractions, correspondence 
of methods of numeration, notation, and operations with those of integers; recur- 
ring decimals. 

Applied Arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, Insurance, taxes, 
interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights and measures; the metri¢ 
system; mensuration, including the areas of rectangles, triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles, and the volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, prisms, cones, and 
spheres; square root. | 


Writing 


Methods in Writing: Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper; 
the proper formation of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various 
movement exercises; practice on paper and on the black-board. F 

Use of headlines and copybooks; use of blank paper; its ruling; value of 
transcription, dictation and composition in writing; use of the black-board to~ 
teach the correct form of each letter singly and in combination; how general and~ 
individual faults are corrected; the formation of a characteristic hand: how to~ 
deal with pupils having some physical disability. 


Art 


The Scope of Art: Art as a mode of expression and a means of aesthetic 
culture; its correlation with other subjects in the school course. 

How to Use the Various Mediums: Charcoal, ink, coloured crayons, water 
colours, and pencil. | 

Plant Study, including the drawing of plants or any parts of plants in ink, 
charcoal, crayon, or pencil mass, and in water colours, pencil outline, and pencil 
values. 

Tree Study in any medium. 

Object Drawing: Simple familiar objects in charcoal, ink, or pencil mass. 

The drawing with pencil of common spherical, cylindrical, and rectangular 
objects, illustrating the principles of freehand perspective. 

Black-board Drawing: White and coloured crayons and charcoal. 

Design: The repetition of simple units to form borders and surface patterns 
and the application of design to constructed objects so as to show good spacing. 


Music 


Tune: Practice in singing, from the Tonic-Solfa modulator, the simpler in- 
tervals of the Major Scale in various keys. 

Time: Practice in singing simple time exercises in two, three, four, and 
six pulse measure, containing continued tones and easy divisions of the beat. 

Voice Culture: Practice in breath control and exercises calculated to promote 
correct habits of voice production in speaking and singing. 

Songs: The study of Rote Songs adapted to the lower forms of Public 
Schools. 

The study of songs learned by note, from the Tonic Solfa, or Staff notation. 
This should commence with the simpler elements of time and tune, and proceed 
to more advanced grades, as may be found practicable in the time available for 
this purpose. 
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Physiology and Hygiene 


General instructions for the detection of the existence of common communi- 
cable diseases, to enable the teacher to comply with the provisions of The Public 
Health Act; modes of preventing spread of these diseases. 

Care of teeth, skin, eyes and ears; relation of exercise to health ; effects of 
alcohol and tobacco. 

First aid in such cases as fainting, suffocation, drowning, hemorrhage, frac- 
jtures and dislocations, venomous stings, poisoning, frost-bites, sunstroke and heat 
stroke, burns; bandaging. 


Physical Culture 
| The First Course continued and extended. 


May 1913. 


SYLLABUS OF THE SPRING AND SUMMER COURSES AND EXAMINA-= 
TIONS FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


(Circular No. 1 F) 


University of Toronto 


The Spring and Summer Courses for Teachers’ Certificates in Household 
Science are conducted for the Department of Education by the Extension Com- 
mittee of the University of Toronto in the Department of Household Science. 

The Spring Session will last for 10 weeks, from April 21st to June 27th, 
and the Summer Session for 5 weeks, from July 3rd to August 8th. 


Admission 
Spring Session 


The Spring Courses are open to Grade A teachers-in-training at the Normal 
Schools who have passed the prescribed final examinations, and to other teachers 
with at least Second Class certificates who are actually engaged in teaching in 
the provincial schools, and whose admission has been approved by the Minister on 
application by the candidate. 

The teachers duly admitted to such courses will be allowed $4.00 a week 
towards the cost of board and lodging, with free tuition and travelling expenses, 
as set forth below, provided that each applicant shall, on admission, agree to 
teach the first three subsequent years of her teaching experience in the Province 
of Ontario, or to refund a proportionate amount of the foregoing allowances for 
each year she does not teach in Ontario. 

A list of boarding houses will be supplied with the card of admission, and 
the payments of the allowances for board will be made fortnightly on the certificate 
of Miss Laird that the student has attended regularly. For residents of Toronto, 
no such allowances will be made. 

A teacher will be allowed for travelling expenses one first class railway fare 
each way from and to her home, or from the Normal School and to her home. 
Charges for sleepers, meals, and baggage transfers will not be allowed. A Standard 
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Receipt for the fare paid should be secured from the ticket agent on the purchas 
of a single first class ticket to Toronto. On arrival at Toronto, this receipt shouk 
be deposited with Miss Laird on the first opportunity. 


Note 1.—For admission Normal School Grade A candidates should apply to th 
Principals of the Normal Schools. 


NOTE 2.—Candidates whose admission must be approved by the Minister, shall firs 
apply to him and shall thereafter submit his letter of approval with their applicatior 
for admission to the Spring School to Professor Abbott, University of Toronto, no’ 
later than April 15th. 

Summer Session 
Any teacher with a legal qualification as a Public or Separate School teache: 
may be admitted to the Summer Session in Household Science. These Course: 
are free of tuition fees to teachers actually engaged in teaching in the school: 
of the provincial system. 

INeteE.—For admission to the Summer School, a candidate should apply to Prof 

Abbott, Secretary to the University Extension Committee of the University of Toronto 


Toronto, not later than May 31st, stating the grades of his professional and academir 
certificates, and the school in which he is now teaching. 


Subject to the approval of the Extension Committee, others may attend th 
Summer Courses upon payment of $10.00 for one course, or of $18.00 for the two 


Certificate 


Spring Session 
The work required for a Certificate in Elementary Household Science i 
covered in one Session. Such Certificates, valid in rural and village Public Schools 
will be granted to those students whose work, as represented by regular attendance 
laboratory and other practice, and final and other examinations, shows satisfactory 
progress and ability to teach Household Science in the schools. Students whos¢ 
work or conduet is unsatisfactory at any time during the session will be aske¢ 
to retire. | 
Summer Session 
The work in Household Science covered in one Spring Session is covered ir 
two parts in two consecutive Summer Sessions. At the end of the first sessior 
students will be given certificates of attendance; at the end of the second sessior 
those successful will receive the certificate in Elementary Household Science. The 
work will be so taken up in each part that students may enter in either part, thus 
being able to cover the full course in any two consecutive Summer Sessions. See 
Circular 3. 


Character and Requirements of the Spring and Summer Courses 


The object of these courses is to enable the teacher to give instruction ir! 
Elementary Household Science in schools which have not a fully equipped depart- 
ment. ‘T’he instruction is adapted to the needs of the rural school pupil. I 
should be understood, however, that this course does not provide a full training 
in Household Science. | 

The instruction is given by means of lectures and laboratory work, and is 
both scientific and practical. The classes are held every week day except Saturday. 
from 9 a.m. to 12, and from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Students are required to provide themselves with plain white aprons for work 
in food laboratories. Dark ones may be worn in household management classes, 

A deposit fee of one dollar ($1.00) payable to Miss Laird, is required of 
each student. This amount, minus the cost of equipment destroyed, will be 
returned at the end of the term. | 


; 
‘ 
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COURSES OF STUDY 
Spring Session 
FOODS AND THEIR PREPARATION 


(Three hours a day) 


In this course lectures on food and its relation to the human body are given 
The scientific principles of combustion, the construction and care of coal and 
gas ranges, and methods of applying heat to food materials are taught. ‘The 
laboratory work also includes the preparation and cooking of staple foods, such 
as vegetables, cereals, fruits, meats, eggs, milk and cheese. Practice will 84 given 
in planning and preparing simple meals. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


(Two hours a day) 
The House: Planning, furnishing, heating, lighting, ventilation, disposal of 
waste, etc. 


A study of cleansing agents and methods of using them with practical applica- 
tions in the care of rooms of the house, utensils, linen, ete. 

Home Care of the Sick and Emergencies: Care and disinfection of sick 
rooms, making of beds, making of poultices, immediate treatment of everyday 
injuries, simple bandaging, etc. 


Summer Session 
Part I. To be given in 1914 


FOODS AND THEIR PREPARATION 


(Three hours a day) 
In this course lectures on food and its relation to the human body are given. 
The scientific principles of combustion, the construction and care of coal and gas 
ranges, and methods of applying heat to food materials are taught. The laboratory 


work also includes the preparation and cooking of foods, sueh as cereals, vege- 
tables and fruits. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
(Two hours a day) 


This course includes a study of cleansing agents and methods of using ‘them, 
with practical applications in the care of rooms of the house, utensils, linen, ete. 


Part II. To be given in 1913 
FOODS AND THEIR PREPARATION 
(Three hours a day) 
This course is normally a continuation of “Foods and Their Preparation” of 
Part I, although, since it involves similar principles, it may be taken first if 


desired. It includes a special study of meats, eggs, milk and cheese. Practice 
will also be given in the planning and serving of simple meals. 
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HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


(Two hours a day) 


This course is normally a continuation of “Household Management” of Part I, 
although it may be taken first if desired. 

The House: Planning, furnishing, heating, lighting, ventilation, disposal of 
waste, etc. 

Home care of the Sick and Emergencies: Care and disinfection of sick 
rooms, making of beds, making of poultices, immediate treatment of everyday 
injuries, simple bandaging, ete. 


Examinations 


Examinations on the work covered will be conducted immediately after the 
close of each Session. In every case the standing is determined by the laboratory 
and written examinations taken together. 

In the case of the Summer Sessions the standing is determined by the results 
of the Examinations of two consecutive Sessions taken together. 

The basis upon which standing is determined is as follows: | 

Foods and Their Preparation: Laboratory work, 100 marks. Written 
Kixaminations (Term and Final) 100 marks. 

40 per cent: on each and 60 per cent. on the total is required. 

Household Management: Laboratory work 50 marks. Written Examinations 
(Term and Final) 100 marks. 

40 per cent. on each and 60 per cent. on the total is required. 


Special Grants to School Boards and Teachers 


1. The Public or Separate School Board of Trustees of a village or rural 
school which is unable to avail itself of the provisions of the General Regulations 
but which maintains classes in Elementary Household Science satisfactory to the 
Minister of Education, employs a teacher with a Departmental Certificate in 
this subject, and provides accommodations and equipment satisfactory to the 
Minister, shall be paid an initial grant not exceeding $50 and a subsequent 
annual grant of $30 for each school approved by the Minister, from any appropria- 
tion made by the Legislature for instruction in the subject. In no year, however, 
shall the Legislative Grant exceed the total expenditure of the Board for these 
classes, 

2. On the report of the Inspector of Household Science that the organization 
and the teaching are satisfactory, an annual grant of $30, in addition to the 
regular salary paid by the School Board, will be paid by the Minister out of any 
appropriation made by the Legislature for this purpose, to each legally qualified 
teacher who holds also a certificate in Household Science, and who gives instruction 
in accordance with the Regulations of the Department of Education. 


March, 1913. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE SPRING AND SUMMER COURSES AND EXAMIN- 
ATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES IN ART y 


(Circular No, 1G) 
Ontario College of Art 
The Spring and Summer Courses for Teachers’ Certificates in Art are con- 


ducted for the Department of Education by The Ontario College of Art in the 
Normal School Building, Toronto. 


The Spring session will last for 10 weeks, from April 21st to June 27th, 
and the Summer session for 5 weeks, from July 38rd to August Sth. 


Admission 


Spring Courses 


The Spring courses are open to grade A teachers-in-training at the Normal 
Schools who have passed the prescribed final examinations, and to other teachers 
with at least Second Class Certificates who are actually engaged in teaching in 

the provincial schools, and whose admission has been approved by the Minister 
on application by the candidate. 

The teachers duly admitted to such courses will be allowed $4.00 a week 
towards the cost of board and lodging, with free tuition and travelling expenses, 
as set forth below, provided that each applicant shall, on admittance, agree to 
teach the first three subsequent years of his teaching experience in the Province 
of Ontario, or to refund a proportionate amount of the foregoing allowances for 
each year he does not teach in Ontario. 

A list of boarding houses will be supplied with the card of admission, and 
the payments of the allowances for board will be made fortnightly on the certi- 
ficate of Principal Reid that the student has attended regularly. For residents 
of Toronto, no such allowances will be made. 

A teacher will be allowed for travelling expenses one first class railway fare 
each way from and to his home, or from the Normal School and to his home. 
Charges for sleepers, meals, and baggage transfers will not be allowed. A standard 
receipt for the fare paid should be secured from the ticket agent on the purchase 
of a single first class ticket to Toronto. On arrival at Toronto, this receipt should 
be deposited with Principal Reid on the first opportunity. 


Summer Courses 


Any teacher with a legal qualification as a Public or Separate School teacher 
may be admitted to the Summer School of Art. These Courses are free of tuition 
fees to teachers actually engaged in teaching in the schools of the provincial system. 


(Notr.—A candidate for admission should address Principal Reid, of the Ontario 
College of Art, in the case of tthe Spring Courses not later than April 15th, and of the 
Summer Courses not later than May 31st, stating the grades of his professional and 
academic certificates, and the school in which he is teaching. 


Certificates 


Teachers who hold a legal qualification as Public or Separate School teachers, 
and who pass the written and practical examintions in the subjects of the First 
Course, as prescribed below, will be granted certificates as Teachers of Elementary 
Art. 

13 &. 
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Teachers who hold a First or Second Class certificate, and who pass the | 
written and practical examinations in the subjects of the First Course, as pre- 
scribed below, will be granted certificates as Art Supervisors in the Public and 
Separate Schools. 


Notr.—After 1913, candidates for certificates as Supervisors will be required to 
take the same courses and examinations as Art Specialists. 


Teachers who hold at least a First Class or a High School Assistant’s certi- 
ficate, and who pass the written and practical examinations in the subjects of the © 
First and Second Courses, as prescribed below, will be granted certificates as 
Art Specialists in High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

Courses of instruction taken and Certificates obtained elsewhere may be | 
accepted pro tanto by the Minister of Education. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


The courses at the College cover as far as possible in each session the work | 
indicated in the syllabus below under the headings, First Course and Second 
Course. 

The First and Second Courses will be taken up concurrently, and when | 
students enter who have covered parts of either course by previous work, they 
will take up the study of the remaining subjects. 

Neither the Spring nor the Summer sessions are to be understood as com- 
pleting, either the First or the Second Course detailed below. Each course repre- 
sents for beginners a full year of study in the College of Art. 

Correspondence Courses, being the continuation of the work done in the 
College, will be provided. Such courses, however, may be taken only after a) 
period of work satisfactory to the Principal of the College, in one of the courses 
prescribed below. 


Notr 1.—The work of the regular school year in the College of Art is taken up 16 
three divisions: the Fine Arts Course, the Applied Arts Course, and the Teachers’ Course. 
Teachers who enter during the regular school year must pay the College fees. 


Note 2.—The Prospectus of the College, giving a detailed syllabus of the different 
courses may be had on application to the Secretary of the College, Normal School Build- 
ing, Toronto. 


First Course 


DRAWING 


Elementary Descriptive Geometry in its relation to Perspective. 

Elementary Perspective. 

Elementary Drawing from Geometrical Solids, Simple objects, and Natural 
forms. 

Elementary Drawing from the Antique and from Life. 

Sketching in various Black and White Mediums. 

Blackboard Drawing. 

Drawing from Memory. 

Elementary Illustration. 

MODELLING 


Elementary Modelling. 
Modelling from details of Antique Cast. 
Making of moulds and Casting in Plaster. 
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PAINTING 


Drawing with Coloured Chalks and Crayons. 
Brush exercises and simple painting with Water Colours, 


DESIGN 


Geometric forms and Ornament. 
Decorative treatment of Natural forms. 
Applied Design. 


DEMONSTRATIONS, LECTURES: AND READING COURSE 
Composition. 
Theory of Colour. 
Mediums for Drawing and Painting.. 
Mechanical. Processes of Reproduction: — 
Principles of Design. 
Synopsis of the History of Art. 
Critical study of Works of Art. 
Methods of Teaching Art in Public Schools. 


Second Course 
DRAWING 


Drawing from the Antique. 

Drawing from Life, Still Life, Landscape and Architectural forms. 
Sketching in various Black and White mediums. 

Blackboard Drawing. 

Drawing from Memory. 


PAINTING 


Drawing from Life and Still Life with Coloured Chalks and Pastels. 
Elementary Painting with Oil and Water Colours. 


MODELLING 


Modelling from the Antique. 
Modelling from Life. 


DESIGN 


Historic Ornament. 

Basic forms of Design. 

Decorative treatment of Natural forms. 
Application of Design to Crafts and Manufactures. 


DEMONSTRATIONS, LECTURES AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 

The Principles of Design and Applied Art. 

Composition. 

Theory of Colour. 
Mediums for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling. 

History of Art. 

Critical Study of works of Art. 

Perspective. 

Artistic Anatomy. 

Methods of teaching Art in Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes. 
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Books of Reference Recommended 
The following are recommended for reference in the different courses: 


First Course 


The Teaching of Drawing. Polak and Quilter: tee cue ee es ee $0 60 
University Tutorial Press, London. 

The-Training ‘of the’ Memory dn 2art. ecod 2-2... sn ciac ce ane ee 1 60 
Macmillan & Co., Toronto. 

Blackboard Drawins.. eSeabyi pees se freee, ot ee 65 


Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh. | 
Elements of Drawing and Perspective. Ruskin. 
Geo. Allen & Sons, 44 and 45 Rathbone Place, Oxford St., 


London.~ Students: dition eet oe 3s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 29 and 30 Bedford St., London, W.C. 
Hveryman’s: Library so.2 22. een eee ee 1s. to 2s. 6d. 
K. P. Dutton, New York. 
The Art of Modelling*m Clay andi Wax:. iSimonds2ae. ce.) +k $0 25 
Allen & Sons, London. 
fine ‘and’. Porny. “Cranes 400-05 cn rs Se ee ee ee 1 50 
Bell & Sons, London. 
Manual of Historie Ornament, ““Glamer-o.) 2... ae ee ee 2 00 
Batsford, London. 
Decorative Illustration of Books: Crane’ 2.225.245.) -:25' o2-a eee 1 50) 
Bell & Sons, London. 
Apollo, Story of Art throughout the Ages. Rematch (7299.22 200. 1 50 
Heinemann, London. | 
A) Child’s Guide*to- Pictures.e¢ Canin 222s" <6 ca. oo cee eee ee 1 258 


Baker & Taylor, New York. | 


Second Course 


Wlementary Art Vaaching.: WUaylor 2052. e2e crc. cee ee 1 254 
Chapman & Hall, London. im. 

Practical Hand Book of Drawing for Modern Methods of Reproduction. | 

Harper? 30ers eh cna Woy ore She ed tae cae 1 80] 


Chapman & Hall, London. | 
Book Illustrations “of Do-day: )Sketchley . .27..: 2.1 eee ca 1 50} 
Trubner & Co., London. | 
Anatomical Diagrams. S Dunlopn5 sae he ct es rte stated ey 1 20) 
Bell & Sons, London. | 
Fisure. Drawing: Hatton 00) aa. eames coe a soe ee 1 505 
Chapman & Hall, London. 
Modelling. ~<Vol. Jy. Uamtert: och sen ds st ae 2 85} 
The Practice of Oil Paintings. -Solomon 226%.. .c:.25 S422 haere eee 1 20% 
Seely, Service & Co. 
Apollo, Story of Art Throughout the Ages, Reinach 2.2.) 2.5.0 eeeeee 1 50] 
Heinemann, London. ) 
How “to Study: Pictnres, Gali, gous iie test soe sah a 2 00) 


The Century Co., N.Y. Briggs, Toronto. 
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Scheme of Examinations 


Candidates will be required to submit to the examiners specimens of their 
work and to pass written and practical examinations, in accordance with the 
following scheme: 


A. SPECIMENS OF WORK 


At each examination specimens of work shall be submitted by the candidate 
as follows: 


I. For Certificates as Teachers of Elementary Art 


The practical work done by the candidate during the course and such special 
tests as the staff may impose. 


Il. For Certificates as Art Supervisors 


(1) Group of four drawings in pencil, treating a simple arrangement of 
still life in the following stages: placing and first lines of construction, blocked 
outlines, a finished outline, light and shade drawing in simple tones. 

(2) Two drawings in charcoal from the antique cast, one of which should 
be of the full figure. 

(8) Three groups of mounted sketches, twelve in all, of varied subjects, 
figures, animals, landscape, and interiors in various mediums, including the 
cheaper mediums suitable for school purposes. 

(4) Two examples of modelling in plasticine and one example in casting. 

(5) Four studies in design, including one drawing each, original conven- 
tionalized design of flowers from nature, lettering of short sentence, original book 
cover design, design for piece of furniture. 

(6) Two illustrations of given subjects which shall involve problems in 
Perspective. 

Ill For Certificates as Art Specialists 


First Course 


The same specimens as those prescribed for candidates for certificates as 
Art Supervisors. 


Second Course 


(1) Four Drawings from the Antique. 
Four Drawings from Life. 
Sketches and notes covering one year’s work. 
Exercises in Blackboard and Memory drawing. Lee 
(2) Four drawings with Coloured Chalks and Pastels from Life and Still Life. 
Two Paintings with Water Colours. 
(3) Two examples of Modelling from the Antique and from Life. 
(4) One example of Historic Ornament. 
Four examples of Basic forms for Design. . 
Four original Conventionalized Designs for application to Crafts and 


Manufacture. 
B.. WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 


Candidates shall pass written examinations as follows (one paper, valued at 
100 marks, in each subject or group of subjects) : 
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First Course 
History of Art. 
Theory of Colour, Materials for Drawing and Painting, and Mechanical 
Processes of Reproduction. 
Descriptive Geometry and Perspective, Methods of Teaching Art in Public 
Schools. 
Principles of Design and Applied Art. 


Second Course 

History of Art. 

Artistic Anatomy, Perspective, Methods of Teaching Art in Continuation 
and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

The treatment of Materials in Design, Relation of Design to Crafts and 
Manufacture. 

Composition, Critical Study of Works of Art. 

Theory of Colour, Mediums for Drawing, Painting, and Modelling. 


C. PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Candidates shall also demonstrate their proficiency by practical tests in the 
following subjects: : 


First Course 


Blackboard Drawing. 

Time drawing from Objects or Cast. 

Time Drawing from Life. 

Drawing from Memory of either of above exercises. 
Exercise in Elementary Design in Colour. 
Illustration of given subject. 

Time exercise in Modelling from the Object. 


Second Course 
Blackboard Drawing. 
Time study in Colour from the Object. 
Time drawing from Life. 
Drawing from Memory. 
Iixercise in Design in Colour. 
Pictorial Composition of given Subject. 
Time exercise in Modelling from Cast. 


GENERAL 


(1) Immediately after the close of the Spring and the Summer Session, the 
examinations, both written and practical, for certificates in Elementary Art will 
be held by the staff of the College. 

(2) Immediately after the close of the Summer Session, the written examina- 
tion for Art Supervisors and Art Specialists will be held on papers set hy examiners 
appointed by the Minister of Education, and the practical examination will be 
held by the members of the College staff. 

(3) The Specimen drawings for all the courses shall be of uniform size, full 
sheet charcoal paper, or mounted on paper or board of similar size, and shall be 
fixed and kept flat. They shall be submitted immediately before the written 
examinations. 
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(4) Hach candidate must certify that the work submitted by him has been 
done wholly by himself. 

(5) At the written examinations candidates must show familiarity with the 
current nomenclature and technical expressions used in the Fine Arts as established 
by British usage. 

(6) The practical examinations and the drawings submitted shall be satis- 
| factory to the examiner. The pass mark at the written examinations shall be 
| 40% of the marks for each paper and 60% of the aggregate marks for all the 


"papers. 


SPECIAL GRANTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


1. Subject to conditions set forth in Circular 2 A, which may be obtained 
on application to the Deputy Minister of Education, an annual grant of $50.00 will 
be made by the Department of Education, to a Continuation or High School or 
Collegiate Institute Board, to be spent in the purchase of pictures for the school, 
provided the Board spends at least an equal amount for the same purpose; and of 
$100.00 to the teacher of the Middle School Course in Art therein who holds an 
Art Specialist’s certificate from the Department of Education, und an additional 
$100.00 if he holds also the Diploma of A.O.C.A. from the Ontario College of Art. 

2. On the report of an Inspector designated by the Minister, that the accom- 
modations, equipment, organization, teaching, and the pupils’ work are satis- 
factory :— 

(1) An annual grant of $50.00 will be made by the Department of Education 
to a Public or Separate School Board, to be spent in the purchase of pictures for 
the school, provided the Board spends at least an equal amount for the same purpose 5 
and of $100.00 to the Art Supervisor therein who holds an Art Specialist’s certifi- 
cate from the Department of Education, and an additional $100.00 if he holds also 
the Diploma of A.O.C.A. from the Ontario College of Art. 

(2) An annual grant of $25 will be made by the Department of Education to 
a Public or Separate School Board to be spent in the purchase of pictures for the 
school, provided the Board spends at least an equal amount for the same purpose; 
and of $30 to the teacher therein who holds a certificate in Hlementary Art from 
the Department of Education and who has general charge of the Art work in the 
school. 

March, 1913. 


SYLLABUS OF THE SPRING AND SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
AT THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH, IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


(Circular No. 13 B) 


SPRING SCHOOL IN AGRICULTURE, 1913 


The fifth Spring School for the instruction of teachers in Elementary Agri- 
culture and Horticulture will be held at the Ontario Agricultural College, com- 
mencing April 21st. 

SoHoLARSHIps.—For this instruction the Ontario Department of Education 
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offers scholarships to teachers consisting of free tuition, board, and transportation. 
At the regular charges for board and tuition these are worth from $45 to $70, 
depending on railway expenses. 

The scholarships are open to (1) Grade A teachers in the Normal Schools, 
who are successful at their Easter examinations, and (2), subject to the Minister’s 
approval, to other teachers holding Second Class certificates who having been 
engaged in teaching up to Haster and desiring to better prepare themselves for 
service in the rural communities, have either arranged with their trustees for 
leave of absence, or if intending to take up teaching in another school, have 
withdrawn from their schools at Easter upon satisfactory arrangements being made 
by the trustees for a successor. 

APPLICATIONS.—A]] applications should be made not later than April 15th; 
Grade A Normal School students, to the Principals of the Normal Schools; others, 
first to the Minister of Education, for his approval, and then to Director McCready, 
enclosing the approval. When applying, teachers should state the grades of their 
academic and professional certificates, and the school in which they are teaching. 

Teachers receiving scholarships will sign an agreement to teach the following 
three years in the public or separate schools of Ontario or to reimburse the Depart- 
ment of Education for any unfulfilled part of the contract at the rate of $15.00 
per annum. 

CoursE OPEN To OrHER TEACHERS.—Any teachers desiring to take the course 
without signing a contract will be permitted to do so upon payment of the regular 
fee charged for a term at Macdonald Institute—$15.00. Such teachers may 
board in the College Residence at the regular rate of $3.50 a week. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR RuraL TracHErs CHIEFLY.—In awarding the scholar- 
ships, consideration will be given to teachers who have good records as teachers 
and students. Teachers brought up in the country, or knowing country con- 
ditions well, will be preferred. As this work is arranged primarily for promoting 
the teaching of agriculture in rural and village schools, the scholarships will be 
granted as far as possible to teachers intending to continue in such schools. 

Good health is required for admission. Students showing signs of tuber- 
cular or nervous trouble will be asked to retire. The work to be undertaken 
requires that students should be in the very best of health, and not afraid of 
work. Only strong and serious-minded students are desired. 

Facutty or Insrruction.—The instruction will be given under the super- 
vision of the President and with the assistance of the heads of the College Depart- 
ments. 

Arrangements will be made for special lectures by others interested in matters 
concerning country life and the industrial phases of education. 

REGULATIONS AND InstRucTIONS.—A contingency charge of $1.00 is payable 
at registration, covering cost of keys, etc. This is returned at the close of the 
term, less any charges for losses or breakages. 

Students are required to furnish their own materials for plant collecting, 
ete.; and to pay for laboratory breakages. They should come prepared to purchase 
all necessary equipment for the work at the commencement of the course. This 
will cost two or three dollars and may be bought at Guelph. 

The College Boys’ Residence is being vacated for the use of lady teachers. 
No boarding accommodations will be supplied at the College for gentlemen. 


Information in regard to boarding houses may be secured at the President’s Office 
at the time of registration. 
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RULES FOR ResIDENCcE.—1. The occupants of rooms are responsible for the 
furniture, beds, and all other articles placed at their disposal, and are required 
to pay for all breakages of or damages to any such articles. 

2. Residents may not invite relatives or friends to stay over night or to take 
meals in the dining-room. 

3. Residents shall not at any time, for any purpose whatever, take glasses 
spoons, or other articles from the dining-room. 

4, Each student is required to remain in her room and work quietly during 
study hours. _ 

5. The bell will ring for study at 8 p.m., and for cessation of study at 
10 p.m. Students are not permitted to leave the residence after study hours. 

6. Lights will be out at 10.30 p.m. Each student is required to be in her 
room and perfect quietness must be observed in residence after this hour. 

¢. Punctuality at meals is required, and grace will be said five minutes after 
the bell rings, when each student is expected to be in her place. 

8. Any student too ill to go to the dining-room must send in report to the 
Resident Mistress. ] : 

9. Students expecting to be out to tea must report to the Resident Mistress 
at noon, and on return. 

10.. Students are required to make their beds and leave their rooms tidy 


before. going to lectures at 8.30 a.m. | 


11. Students can not be permitted to go home or to go visiting on holidays 
or Sundays. 
Residents of the College should be able and willing to control themselves. 


The President desires to permit as much freedom as possible, but it will be recog- 


nized that the occupants of so large a building must exercise a large measure of 
self-restraint in order to live and work together comfortably. The students must, 
therefore, agree to observe the rules. Any student whose work or conduct is 
unsatisfactory will be refused a certificate and asked to retire. 

INSTRUCTION RE TRAVELLING AND EQUIPMENT.—Teachers should arrange to 
reach Guelph on Monday, April 21st; classes will be organized on Tuesday morning. 

A Standard Railway Certificate should be secured from the ticket agent on 
purchase of Single First Class ticket to Guelph. On arrival in Guelph these 
certificates should be deposited with Director McCready at the first opportunity. 
At the close of the term return tickets will be issued at One Third of First Class 
rate plus 25 cents for viséing the certificate provided fifty students have attended. 
A teacher will be allowed his or her actual travelling expenses, from and to her 
home, or from the Normal School and to her home. Charges for sleepers, meals, 
and baggage transfers will not be allowed. 

On arrival at Guelph, teachers will please take first trolley car to the College, 
reporting at the President’s Office. Arrangements can be made there for bringing 
up their luggage, but teachers will meet the charges for this. Teachers arriving 
on late trains should take a cab to the college; the charge is 50c. 

Equipment. As a considerable part of the work is taken out-doors in field, 
forest, and garden, lady teachers should provide themselves with stout boots, short 
walking skirts, outing hats, old gloves, etc. Science books, field glasses, magnify- 
ing glasses, drawing equipment, etc., will be found useful. All such supplies as 
mounting paper, insect boxes, ete., will be provided teachers at cost. . 

Rooms. Two ladies will be assigned to each room, each lady being at liberty 
to designate her room-mate. 
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Each bedroom is furnished with two beds, tables, chairs, mattresses, blankets, 
and counterpanes for the two occupants, and with a bureau, washstand, and the 
necessary bedroom china. 

Each teacher is expected to provide her own table napkins, napkin ring, 
medicine spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow covers, sheets, and! 
laundry bag. Each should bring at least :— 

4 ordinary towels, 2 bath towels, 4 sheets, about 60 x 90 inches, 4 table! 
napkins, 1 laundry bag, 1 pillow, 2 pillow covers. These should be plainly marked.) 

Teachers are permitted to bring rugs, pictures, etc., but are not allowed to 
drive tacks or nails into the walls, woodwork, or floor. 

The College laundry cares for the teacher’s bedroom linen and table napkins.| 
Personal eres: must be done at city laundries. 

CHARACTER OF THE CoursE.—The object of this course is to train teachers 
in subjects directly bearing on the problems of agriculture and the work of. 
school gardening. 

The instruction will be given in lecture room, laboratory, workshop, garden, 
and field. The theory and demonstration of the lecture and laboratory will illus- 
trate the out-of-door practice; it will be elementary in character, the needs of 
pupils in the rural school being kept always in view. Most of the instruction will 
be of a practical nature and much of it will be given out-of-doors. There will) 
be a relatively small amount of time given to book work. 

The whole College equipment of garden and orchard, farm and experimental 
plots, stables, workshops, museums, campus, greenhouses, laboratories, forest’ 
nurseries, experimental wood lot, and dairy and poultry farms will be at the’ 
service of students for observation. 

The course is for teachers who have to deal with Public School pupils and 
not for students preparing to become experts in the Science of Agriculture. The 
subjects will be taken up from this viewpoint. 

Note.—Special attention will be given to the subjects of School Gardening, 
Botany, Horticulture, Field Husbandry, Physics, and Entomology. | 

Time T'ABLe.—The following weekly time table shows the probable aiccacms 
of time for each subject: | 


| 
—o Monday Tuesday | Wednesday Thursday Friday 
| } 
8.30 to 9.30... Opening Exercises, Class Discussions, Review Work 
9,30-10.45.... Physics Entomology Physics Entomology |School Gardening 
methods and 
studies 
10.45-12.00....| Chemistry Botany Field Hus- Botany Bacteriology 
bandry 
2.00-3.15.....| Field Hus- Fruit, Vege- English Field Work Visits to local 
bandry table or in Industries or field 
Landscape Botany and | work in Physics — 
Gardening Entomology or Orchard 
3.15-4.30 ..... Botany Floriculture Library, do do | 
Reading, ' 
ee? Se ee Stet. . 


——~ 
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very opportunity will be used to train teachers in play, 
that these factors in education may be made of good use in cou 
CERTIFICATE.—A certificate in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture will 

be granted to those students whose work, as represented by regular attendance 
garden practice, individual experiments, laboratory work, collections, written 
records and final examinations, shows satisfactory progress and ability to carry out 
this work in the schools. 

Students whose work or conduct is unsatisfactory will be asked to retire, 

Form oF Contract.—The following is the form of agreement to be signed 
by the teachers who receive scholarships :— 

In consideration of my receiving a free course of instruction at the Ontario 
Agricultural College in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture, I agree (health 
permitting) to teach in the Public or Separate Schools of Ontario for the follow- 
ing three years, and to give instruction as far as circumstances permit, along the 
lines of my special training. In case of my withdrawal from such teaching or 
of my failure to fulfill any part of this agreement, I undertake to reimburse the 
Department of Education for the expense incurred in this course to the extent 
of $15.00 for each year of the contract unfulfilled, and proportionally for any 
fraction of a year. 


Singing, etc., so 
ntry schools. 
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Teacher. 
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Notre 1.—The above contract does not prevent a teacher applying for and receiving 
leave of absence from the Department of Education for a portion of the three-year 
period for studying, resting, travelling or other sufficient reason, but not for teaching 
elsewhiere. 

Notr 2.—Teachers in attendance at the Normal Schools should apply to the Principal 
of the Normal School. Other applicants should apply to the Minister of Education, 
Toronto, at the earliest possible date. 

Note 3.—Applicants will be informed of the acceptance or non-acceptance of their 
application as early as possible before the course begins. 


Nore 4—As the authorities at the Agricultural College have been caused more or 
less trouble in previous years by the failure of applicants to attend, it is desired that 
only those teachers who are not looking for positions should apply. 

Nortr 5.—If the applicant is a teacher actively engaged in teaching, he or she will 
explain what arrangements are being made for a substitute or successor. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDIES 


Farm Lire anp ALLIED INpusTRIES.—Lectures will be given by Institute 
lecturers and others working for the improvement of conditions in the country— 
in school, home, and farm. Discussion will be held as to how the school and 
teacher can help towards an improvement. In this connection visits will be paid 
to country schools; students will also be made acquainted with the Government 
publications and educational organizations. 

Visits will be made also to local industries in Guelph to learn how urban 
activities are inter-related with those of the farm. (About four afternoons. ) 

Nature Srupy Lrrerature.—Nature Literature: the interpretation of nature 
by the greatest writers; nature literature in Ontario readers; Canadian authors. 
Scientific writings and nature literature compared. School libraries; selections 
for rural schools. Home libraries; reading in the country home. 
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ScHoon GARDENING.—Brief sketch of the development of school gardening ir 
Canada and abroad; its aims as a school study; laying out of a garden; individua 
plots; class plots; teachers’ plots; experimental plots; forestry plots; borders 
keeping of tools, home gardens; keeping of garden records; observations in gardens 
at Marden School and Macdonald Consolidated School; school exhibits (10 lessons) 

Each student will be provided with a garden for practice and observation | 
she will visit it every day and keep records of her work and observations in ¢ 
garden journal. After the gardens are planted the work in them will be carriec 
on without special provision on the time table; in most cases the evenings will be 
found the most suitable time for this. ) 

Botany.—(50 lessons). 1. Economic plants: Examination, description, anc 
classification of common garden, field, and forest plants. 

2. Forest Botany: THerace ion of our forest trees; planting seed-beds ir 
school gardens; work in the experimental bush; collection of weeds, etc. ! 

3. Weeds: Provincial Laws, Seed Control Act. Study and identification of 
the seeds of common weeds. Gollecton. 

4. Plant Diseases: Study and identification of common fruit, vegetable anc 
grain diseases; laws regarding Barberry, Black Knot, etc.; application of pre: 
ventives and remedies. Collection. | 

5. Hxpervmental: Students will be assigned simple experiments in Dla 
physiology from the subjects listed below. These experiments they will demon: 
strate before the class: 

(a) The Seed: Testing the vitality; determining the condition necessar} 
for germination; how the seedling becomes established. | 

(b) The Root: How roots grow, their function; how they absorb food anc 
water; proof of their using air and giving out carbon dioxide; quantity of watel 
Rprorbed: 

(c) The Leaf: The function of leaves, control and measure of transpiration | 
respiration ; starch formation; behaviour in light and darkness. | 

(d) The Stem and jibe Forms, structures and functions of stem and buds. 
influence of temperature, moisture and light on growth; how the sap circulates 

(e) The Flower and Fruit: The functions of the parts of flowers; cause 
controlling the opening and closing of flowers; pollination; formation = fruits. 
devices for protecting and disseminating seeds; cross fertilization; plant breeding 
in experimental plots. 


Horricutture.—(25 lessons). 1. Fruit-growing (8 lessons) : Development 
importance, needs, and outlook for the fruit industry; Governmental interest ant 
action regarding shipping, marketing, cold-storage, fumigation of nursery stock | 
experimental Sep nre co- operation in shipping ; adaptation of various fruits t 
school garden work; arranging and planting of the same; nursery practice in thé 
propagation of trees and plants; principles of orchard management; pruning | 
spraying; cultivation. | 

%. Vegetable Gardening (4 lessons): Choice of vegetables for school garden 
ing; preparation of soils; testing and planting of seeds: general care and cultivin 
tion; preparation and use of hot- beds and cold frames; use of tools and implements 

3. Landscape Gardening (4 lessons): The eae of landscape gardenin; 
in relation to the laying out and beautifying of school and home grounds, including 
a practical study of the trees, shrubs and ornamental fags on ie Colleg: 

campus and neighbouring school and home grounds. . 


{ 
: 
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4. Floriculture (9 lessons) : Propagation and care of house and window 
plants; preparation of potting soils, bulb culture; making and planting of flower 
beds, annual and perennial borders. 5 

Fretp Huspanpry.—(20 lessons): Importance of field crops in the national 
economy; systems of farming; rotation of crops; fertility of soil; cultivation of 
the land; classes of farm crops; uses of farm crops; varieties of farm Crops ; 
‘selection of plants; selection of seeds; improvements of crop by means of Eaton 
and hybridization; practical tests in connection with Hixperimental Union: study 
of work being done in experiments with farm crops in Canada and in the tieuted 


States. 

Examination of field crops on neighbouring farms; the work on the experi- 
mental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural museum ; laboratory 
study of the root development of farm crops and of types of seeds of grains, 
grasses, Clovers, roots and fodder crops. 

Sort Poysics.—(30 lessons): Application of physics in farming; nature of 
soils, soil moisture, heat and air; principles of tillage and systems of drainage 
and cultivation; measurements of fields with the chain; identification of samples 
of soils; principles of common farm machines; meteorological records. 

HNtToMoLocy.—(30 lessons): Losses through insects in agriculture and 
horticulture; Governmental interest; classification of insects and laboratory study 
of types; common beneficial and noxious insects; out-of-door study and collecting 
in field, garden, orchard and forest; insecticides; a collection of insects properly 
mounted and labelled is required. Work of the Entomological Society of Ontario 
and the organization of local clubs in connection with it. 

Sort CHEMISTRY.—(10 lessons): Plant growth and composition, soils, man- 
ures and fertilizers. 

BACTERIOLOGY.—(5 lessons): Lectures and demonstrations exemplifying the 
work of bacteria in soil, dairying, plant diseases. An experiment on soil inoculation 
in the school garden. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NATURE STUDY AND AGRICULTURE, 1913 
July 3rd to August 8th (five weeks) 


The thirteenth Summer School for Teachers will be held at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, commencing July 3rd, and closing August 8th. 
Applications for admission should be made early; if possible before May 31st. 
While the work will be made enjoyable and untrammelled as possible, none but 
earnest, diligent students are desired. 

ALLOWANCE FoR TRAVELLING ExpENsEs.—Successful and experienced teachers 
from rural or village schools upon completing a satisfactory term’s work and 
undertaking to teach at least one year in a rural or village school, or reimbursing 
the Department upon failure to fulfil the contract, will be allowed their railway 
expenses (not including sleepers, meals, or baggage transfers) to and from Guelph. 
This allowance is intended for teachers who are likely to remain in their positions 
for a satisfactory term and who, on account of the interest and progress shown 
by them in teaching nature study, gardening or agriculture are recommended by 
their Inspectors for this special training. 

Application for the allowance should be made towards the close of the session 
at Guelph. 

Ratrway ARRANGEMENTS.—Students must get a standard certificate from 
their local agent at the time of purchasing a single fare ticket to Guelph; the 
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return ticket with then be issued at one-third rate, provided fifty teachers are | 
in attendance. very teacher should get the certificate and help to make up 
the required number. i 

Sessions AND Courses.—The session will be for five weeks, commencing | 
Thursday, July 3rd, and closing Friday, August 8th. Teachers will be enrolled! 
on Thursday and work will commence on Friday morning. | 
: 
; 


Instruction will be given in two courses, and no student will be permitted | 
to take more than one course :— 

1. Nature Study. 2. Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture. | 

Aim oF THE WorK.—The general aim of the Summer Courses is the same 
as that outlined for the Spring Courses. In the two summer sessions it is planned 
to cover the work taken in the ten weeks’ Spring Session. The first summer’s 
work is designated a Nature Study Course, but it deals very largely with what 
might be called agriculture. This course should be taken in all cases first. If 
a teacher expects to come for only one Session this is the course that should be 
selected. The second summer’s work is dependent on the work of the first summer 
and the Winter Reading Course. 

The work of the first year will necessarily overlap the course in Agriculture, 
and must be taken as the first course leading to the certificate in Elementary 
Agriculture and Horticulture. Teachers in town or city graded schools will find 
their needs best met in this course. Lesson periods are as a rule either a whole 
forenoon or afternoon, or half that length of time. ) 


Note.—For the regulations regarding the course in the Public and Separate Schools. 
in Agriculture and Horticulture, see Circular 138, or apply to the Deputy Minister of. 
Education, Toronto. 


CERTIFICATES.—To students who complete satisfactorily two Summer Courses. 
and a Winter Reading Course a certificate in Elementary Agriculture and Horti- 
culture will be issued by the Department of Education. Synopses of books read, 
in the Winter Reading Course shall be handed in at the opening of the term. 

FEES, SUPPLIES, ETC.—No fee is charged teachers resident in Ontario. 

Non-resident teachers are charged a fee of Ten Dollars, payable at the open} 
ing of the term. 

Students are required to furnish their own working materials for plant collect- | 
ing, ete. Any materials supplied by the College to the students and retained by. 
them, are furnished at cost price. Students will be required to pay for laboratory 
breakages. 

The Summer School for teachers is not a school for recreation through sport 
and pastimes, but a school for recreative work. While work will be made as. 
enjoyable and untrammelled as possible, none but earnest, diligent students a7 
desired. 

Facutty oF Instruction.—The instruction given will be under the super- 
vision of the President and with the assistance of the heads of the College Depart-| 
ment. 

Arrangements will be made for special lectures by others interested in country 
life and the industrial phases of education. 

MertHop or InstrucTion.—The material that lies nearest to hand about the 
College will be used largely in the instruction. The first day of the course will be 
spent in making a general survey of the College and farm. Only occasionally 
will it be necessary to leave the College grounds to prosecute studies. . 
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Students will be instructed in making collections of weed seeds, grasses, leaves 
of trees, insects, etc. Material for this work will be provided by the students 
themselves or supplied at cost price at the College. 
| In general, the mornings will be devoted to work indoors, and the afternoons 
to work in the fields and woods. When weather will not permit of field work 
laboratory exercises will be substituted. Saturdays will be for all-day excursions, re 
reviewing and arranging the week’s work. Such students as wish to spend their 
time in independent work along special lines will be encouraged to do so and 
given every possible assistance ; students of previous classes especially will be helped 
in such work. Students will keep careful records of all their work. 

EQuipMENT.—Students should bring field or opera glasses, pocket knives, 
pocket magnifying glasses, and any books which they possess and have found 
useful. As a considerable part of the work is taken in fields, gardens and woods, 
women students should also provide themselves with stout boots, walking skirt, 
handy cap, garden gloves, etc. 

HXAMINATIONS.—At the close of the term, simple, practical examinations will 
be held to test the students’ ability to recognize the common birds, insects, trees, 
weeds, garden plants, etc. The character of the work done in gardening, recording 
observations, etc., will be considered in determining the claim to a certificate. 
Students who neglect their work or who do not use their time and opportunities to 
the best advantage, will not be recommended for certificates. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDIES 
I. First Year’s Course—Nature Study 


PLANT StTuDIES.—School Gardening: Planning and keeping of garden plots 
(each student will prepare and care for a plot); keeping of garden records; studies 
of growth in different plants; garden weeds. After the garden is planted each 
teacher’s gardening is carried on independently. She will visit her garden daily 
to attend to the necessary work and make observations on the piant growth; in 
previous classes this has been done as a rule in the evening or early morning. 

Horticulture (4 lessons): Visits to the College orchards, small fruit gardens, 
vegetable gardens, and flower gardens, to learn of the best varieties of cultivated 

plants, methods of cultivation, spraying, pruning, etc. 

Plant Propagation (8 lessons). Practical lessons on the propagation of plants 
by cuttings, the propagation of bulbs, potting, and the general care of house 
plants. (Students will be permitted to take the plants, which they propagate, 
to their homes. ) 

Botany (12 lessons): Collection, examination, and identification of common 
plants, such as (1) weeds of the fields, gardens, lawns, and roadsides; (2) com- 
mon diseases of grains, vegetables, and fruits; (3) grasses and cultivated farm 
crops; (4) flowering plants in gardens. Observation of College woods and campus 
to learn the characters and names of our common trees; visits to the forest nurseries 
to learn how trees are propagated; observation plots of tree seedlings in the school 
gardens. 

Collection and study of common weed seeds. 

Simple physiological experiments with plants in garden or laboratory. 

Recognition of plant societies on excursions. he: 

Anima, Stuptes.—Insects (4 lessons): Collection, examination, and identi- 
fication of common insects found in the gardens, orchards, fields, and woods; 
instruction regarding the treatment of insect pests. 
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Pond Life: Collection of animal life from streams and ponds; observation 
of snails, clams, crayfish, fish, tadpoles, etc., in aquaria. 

Birds (4 lessons): Identification of birds observed on excursions or about 
the College, and studies of skins and mounted specimens in the museum, to become 
acquainted with the common birds of Ontario. 

Farm Animals (12 lessons): Observation of the kinds of horses, cows, sheep, 
and pigs kept on the farm; their characteristics, uses and care. Visits to poultry 
Department to learn about the varieties and care of domesticated birds. 

PuysicaL Nature.—Physiography: Observation and recognition of earth 
forms, the work of streams, etc., to be seen on excursions; study of soils, rocks, 
gravel pits, and quarries. 

Meteorology: Observation of weather; keeping weather records; study of 
weather maps; making weather charts. 

Astronomy (4 lessons): 'Taiks on elementary astronomy ; “star-gazes” to learn 
the best known constellations and stars; interpretation of star-maps. 


II. Second Year’s Course—Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture 


CoursE oF Stupy.—School Gardening: The work of the Nature Study course 
reviewed and continued. Second year students will help in the supervising of the 
gardening carried on by the first year students, and also take over the gardens 
commenced by the spring classes. 

Botany (8 lessons): The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed and’ 
continued. Simple experiments in plant physiology. 

Field Husbandry (8 lessons): Importance of field crops in the national 
economy; systems of farming; rotation of crops; fertility of soil; cultivation of 
the land; classes of farm crops; uses of farm crops; varieties of farm crops; 
selection of plants; selection of seeds; improvements of crops by means of selection 
and hybridization; practical tests in connection with Experimental Union; study 
of work being done in experiments with farm crops in Canada and in the United 
States. 

Examination of field crops on neighbouring farms; the work on the experi- 
mental plots; farm crops in the school garden; the agricultural museum; grains, 
grasses, clovers, roots and fodder crops; laboratory study of the root development 
of farm crops; types of seeds of common farm crops. 

Physics (8 lessons): Application of physics in farming; nature of soils, soil 
moisture, heat, and air; principles of tillage, and systems of drainage and cultiva- 
tion; identification of samples of soils; meteorological records. ‘ 

Agricultural Chemistry (8 lessons): Plant growth and composition, soils; 
manures and fertilizers. 

Bacteriology (4 lessons): Lectures and demonstrations exemplifying the work 
of bacteria in soil, dairying, plant and animal diseases: an experiment on soil 
inoculation in the school garden. 

Entomology (8 lessons): The work of the Nature Study Course reviewed 
and continued. Losses through insects in agriculture and horticulture; classifica- 
tion of insects and laboratory study of types; common beneficial and noxious 
insects; out-of-door study and collecting in field, garden, orchard and forest: 
insecticides; further collection of insects properly mounted and labelled is required : 
work of the Entomological Society of Ontario and organization of local clubs in 
connection with it. 

Macponatp Hatt AND CoLLEGE REstpENCcE.—The College authorities have 
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made arrangements to throw Macdonald Hall and the Main Building of the College 
open for the use of the teachers while in attendance at the Summer School. The 
Hall will accommodate one hundred and ten ladies, and rooms will be reserved in 
the order in which applications are received. The College Residence will accom- 
modate about two hundred; male teachers will be accommodated here. 

Teachers are advised to avail themselves of the opportunity of boarding in 
residence, as it will be found that not the least valuable part of the summer’s yeti 
comes from association with representative teachers from all over the pha 
It enables teachers moreover to take full advantage of evening lectures, evening 
work in the gardens, etc. 

Board and room will be provided for the session, July 3rd to August 8th, 
for twenty dollars. In order to prevent reservations being made for teachers who 
are not sure of attending, a deposit of five dollars must be made with the applica- 
tion. This will go towards the payment of board and will be refunded on proof 
of illness or other serious cause preventing attendance. 

Hach teacher will be expected to provide his or her own napkin ring, medicine 
spoon or glass, toilet soap, towels, pillows, pillow covers, sheets, and laundry bag. 
Hach should bring at least 4 ordinary towels, 2 bath towels, 4 sheets, at least 60 in. x 
90 in.; 1 pillow, 2 pillow covers, 1 laundry bag; these should be marked plainly 
with ink. . 

- Towels, sheets, and pillow-cases are laundered free, but all students are res- 
ponsible for their own personal laundry. ‘The Hall laundry room will be open at 
certain times each week for the convenience of lady teachers who may wish to wash 
and iron small things for themselves. In the other residence, personal laundry will 
have to be sent to the city laundries. 

For FurtHeR INFORMATION.—Teachers desiring further information regard- 
ing the work should consult teachers who have attended in previous classes or write 
to Director McCready, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Special Grants to Teachers and School Boards of Rural and Village 
Schools for Teaching Elementary Agriculture 

1. To the School Board employing a teacher certificated in Agriculture, the 
Minister will pay, on the Director’s recommendation, an initial grant not exceed- 
ing $50.00, and an annual grant thereafter not exceeding $30.00, when the work 
is carried on throughout the year; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the 
total amount expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. In 
case the teacher leaves at summer holidays, and the Board is unable to secure a 
successor holding the proper qualifications, due consideration will be shown pro- 
vided an effort is made to have the work of the year completed satisfactorily to 
the Director. 

2. To the teacher conducting the work satisfactorily throughout the year 
(January to December) an annual grant of $30.00 will be paid; to a teacher con- 
ducting the work only to summer holidays, the proportion of the grant will be 
$15.00; to the teacher conducting the work for the remainder of the year after 
summer holidays, the proportion of the grant will be $12.00. To the teacher who 
has taken the first year’s Summer Course at the Ontario Agriculture College and 
completes the second year’s Summer Course for the certificate during the year, 
the grant of $30 will be paid, provided the work is carried out satisfactorily 
throughout the calendar year. 


Note.—Grants for the teaching of agriculture are also paid to arpooynocerie ety 
teachers, even though the teacher is not certificated in agriculture. See Circular 1s. 


14g, 
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Application for Admission 


(This should be made at the earliest possible date. In case there are more appli- 
cants than can be accepted, preference will be given to teachers with the 
longest experience and best credentials.) 


I hereby make application for admission to the course 1m ....,.......... 
, at the Ontario Agricultural College 


ee ee a ae es ek et ee ed ee ee oe er ee Ne en et ee er us i Re Re ae Ys ea 


Summer School, in July. 


INF a bas vp ta ee se eee 

ACO TOSE Sigccen ce ic ik sce teeter eno ere eee 
Inspector's hame and Address’. .5 220.262 sein ey 2 ee ee een: 
Certificates, Professional and Academic’ .~ 2254. 62% «4 pene ae os 
teference ‘as to Character 22.0.2 0 os syes win ba ch ees yo ie eee eee 
Are you-a Rural School Teacher ei. 205. cscs 6 outs eee ei eee 
Experience in, Teaching: i..0 0" 6... ecu 8 oe poe seg ee es 
State previous courses attended cfg ccs <a cce ais. te ee ee ee eee oe 0 
Do you expect to apply tor ‘travelling expenses’. 2.2.2 -e teens «oe 
Are you engaged in teaching in Ontario at the present time? ................. 


Application for Reservation of Room at Macdonald Hall or the College 
Residence 


(Macdonald Hall is for women. The College Residence will be open for 
men and any women who cannot be accommodated in the Halil.) 


L hereby apply for a-room' abs. ss. «cies Gems ste 
(Macdonald Hall or the College Residence) 
SATS PUN etn t Coke rr Omri he) Ca I enclose the sum of five dollars as a guarantee 


of my intention to attend the full course of five weeks, on the understanding 
that this money goes towards the payment of my board in case I attend, and 
that it is returnable to me only in case illness or other like pressing cause pre- 
vents my attendance. 


To the ACO TOSS are vc eis ee Bee rans ce ene ers 
President, 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. 
March, 1913. 


SHORT COURSES IN AGRICULTURE FOR CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT 
PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND FOR SEPARATE 
SCHOOL INSPECTORS 


(Circular No. 13 M) 
In order to advance, through the Inspectors, the interests of Agricultural 


education in the rural Public and Separate schools, and the interests of gardening 
in urban schools, arrangements have been made by the Department of Education 
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for a week’s course for these ofticers at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelpl 
he Minister earnestly hopes that every Inspector will arrange tv need BS 

ihe course will begin on Monday evening, August 4th, at 7.30 ae will be 
completed on Friday, August 8th. It will include visits fy the different Case 
departments, with demonstrations; lectures by the College staff on the various 
phases of Agriculture, on the teaching of Agriculture in the rural schools the 
improvements and enlargement of school grounds, the consolidation of Bac 
sections and the co-operation of different School Boards, and the utilization of 
schools fairs, ‘l'rustees’ Associations, and Teachers’ Institutes 3 reports from County 
Agricultural Representatives and Field Agents for Agricultural Education: anc 
addresses by outside speakers whose work in connection with the fener at) of 
rural life has been successful. In these discussions the Inspectors themselves will 
be expected to take part. Any suggestions they may have to offer before the 
meeting to increase the efficiency of the course will be appreciated, and should be 
addressed to Director McCready, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 

To Inspectors who attend the full course, the Department of Education will 
allow travelling expenses and board and lodging at Guelph. As many as possible 
will be accommodated at the College residences, and the others can obtain board 
and lodging in Guelph. The conditions of attendance and residence at the 
College may be obtained on application to the Director, 

Inspectors who intend to take the course should notify the Director at as 


early a date as possible, and not later than July 15th, stating also whether they 
wish to board at the College. 


June 2nd, 1913. 


and 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN AGRICULTURE FOR TEACHERS OF SCIENCE IN 
HIGH AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 


(Circular No. 13N) 


In order to promote the teaching of Agriculture, the Department of Educa- 
tion will authorize for the High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes before they re-open in September a course of study in the subject, the exam- 
inations in which may be taken as bonus options for entrance to the Normal 
Schools and the Faculties of Education. 

Before the schools re-open in September, full details of the courses and 
examinations will be issued by the Department. ‘Teachers and School Boards 
proposing to undertake the work should consult together and make their plans 
early. In the meantime, however, the following details are supplied for the 
information and guidance of those concerned: 


Courses of Study and Provisions Therefor 


The time at school allotted to the work shall total at least two hours a week 
throughout the year, definitely set forth in a time-table; but any time given to the 
instruction of the classes before or after school hours or on Saturday may be 
counted. 
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The minimum of practical work to be undertaken by all the pupils of the 
course will be carried out at their homes and will be supervised by the teacher of 
agriculture or by other competent persons acting with him, to be appointed for 
this purpose by the School Board and approved by the Director of Elementary 
Agricultural Education—for example, the local agricultural representative of the 
Department of Agriculture, or members of Horticultural or Agricultural Societies. 

In addition to the home projects, experiments and demonstrations may also 
be carried on in suitable plots of ground at the school. The work done in the plots 
should be, as far as possible, the work of the pupils, and the kind of farming 
carried on in the locality will determine its nature. Such work as the following, 
for example, might be undertaken : 

Variety tests of vegetables and grains; fertilizing experiments with potatoes; 
comparing two methods of growing tomatoes; demonstrating new kinds of 
vegetables; growing trees for home, park, or street planting, propagating shrubbery, 
small fruits, ete., from cuttings; growing fruit trees for pruning and spraying 
experiments; demonstrating methods of cultivating strawberries; tests of fodder 
crops, ete. 

Instead of a plot within the school grounds, a suitable substitute may be 
provided, with the approval of the Director, by the School Board in the immediate 
vicinity of the school-—an old orchard, for example, in which may be demonstrated 
correct methods of fruit growing. 


Special Graurs to School Boards and Teachers 

On compliance with suitable conditions to be prescribed hereafter, as to the 
qualifications of the teachers, the provision for instruction and the equipment and 
accommodations, special grants will be paid to the School Boards and the teachers 
as follows: 

(1) A grant not exceeding $100 to the School Board, this being expended in 
accordance with the Regulations, and including the teacher’s travelling expenses in 
connection with the supervision of the home projects. 

(2) An annual grant of $75 to the teacher for the Lower School course, 
and of $75 for the Middle School course, both taken from January to December; 
and of $40 for each course from January to July, and of $30 from September to 
December, when taken by different teachers. 

(3) Where a School Board provides a suitable plot of ground for experi- 
mental work and demonstrations of interest and use to the community and the 
work therein is conducted satisfactorily to the Minister, an additional grant for 
each course, not exceeding $25, will be paid to the School Board to cover the nec- 
essary additional expenses of the work. 

To the teacher, also, who has charge of the class throughout the season, and 
who makes it of instructional value to his classes, as well as to the public, an 
additional grant of $25 will be paid for each course. 

Until a teacher qualified as above is appointed by a School Board, a County 
Representative of the Department of Agriculture may conduct the school course 
in Agriculture, and, subject to regulations, shall be entitled to an addition to his 
salary as representative. 

Courses for Teachers 

In order to provide competent members for the regular school staffs, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, for special 
preparatory courses for teachers of Science in the High and Continuation Schools 
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and the Collegiate Institutes, and those who pass the prescribed final examinations 
thereon will be granted an Intermediate certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture 

On application to the Minister, a teacher who has been appointed an hee 
ciate Examiner for 1913, but who desires to attend the aforesaid courses will, if 
practicable, be excused from the examination work and will be Pomppettied ah 
Associate Examiner for the next examination, also if practicable, after he has 
obtained an Intermediate certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture. 

The first part of the course will open on Thursday, July 3rd, and will last 
until August 8th. ‘The courses will be free and teachers will be allowed travelling 
expenses from their homes to the College and from the College to their homes at 
the close of each session, upon undertaking to teach one year in Ontario schools. 
Board and lodging may be obtained at reasonable rates in Guelph, or at the College 
at a cost of $20.00 for the five weeks. 

The second part of the course will be provided in 1914; but teachers who take 
the first part and pass the final examinations thereon this year will be entitled to 
the grants for 1913 specified above, provided they undertake to obtain the Inter- 
mediate certificate in 1914. 

Application 


Application should be made as soon as possible and not later than June 15th, 
to Director McCready, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. The conditions of 
attendance and residence at the College may be obtained on application. or 
reservation of a room at one of the College residences, a deposit of $5 will be 
required, which will be credited on account for board. 


First part of the Course for the Intermediate Certificate in Agriculture 
and Horticulture 

In the part of the course taken the first year the work will be in Agricultural 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Bacteriology, Entomology, Bee-keeping, Poultry 
Husbandry, and will comprise both lectures and practical work. In the part of 
the course taken the second year the work will deal more with Horticulture, Field 
Husbandry, Dairying, and Animal Husbandry. While the outline of studies for 
the first part is restricted to special branches, there will be an opportunity to 
become acquainted with other branches of work carried on at the College or on the 
Experimental Farm. 

The first part of the course which will be taken up this summer, will be on 
the following topics :— . 

Chemistry—(10 lectures and 5 afternoons)—Laboratory exercises on 
chemistry of soils and fertilizers; formation, composition, and reaction of soils; 
value of humus, barnyard manures; rotation in relation to chemical changes; com- 
position, nature, and uses of commercial fertilizers. 

Text-Book.—Warington’s “The Chemistry of the Farm.” i 

Physics——(10 lectures and 5 afternoons)—Laboratory or field exercises, with 
lectures on mechanical principles involved in farm machinery; measurements of 
fields with chain and calculation of areas and drawing of plans; taking of levels 
and making plans for drainage; physical analysis of soils; determination of air 
and water holding capacity of different soils. 

Text-Book.—King’s The Soi. 

Botany.— (20 lectures or practicums and 5 afternoons)—Laboratory and field 

exercises with lectures on economic plants, weeds, grasses, farm crops, trees, 
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shrubbery and garden flowers, with collections; identification and collection of 
plant diseases and weed seeds; Seed Control Act; treatment of diseases. 
Text-Book.—Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany and O. A. C. Bulle- 
tin No. 188, Weeds of Ontario. 

Entomology.—(10 lectures or practicums and 5 afternoons)—Lectures, 
laboratory exercises, and field work on common insects of garden, orchard, fields 
and woods; collections; special study of life histories of injurious forms and con- 
sideration of methods of treatment. 

T'ext-Book.—Comstock’s Manual of Insects and O. A. C. Bulletins. 

Micro-Biology.—(10 lectures or practicums)—Lectures and demonstrations 
on morphology and physiology of micro-organisms, moulds, yeasts and bacteria; 
bacteriology of soil, legume cultures; bactertology of dairy; contamination and cure 
of milk; bacterial diseases of plants; bacteria in relation to housenold. 

Text-Book.—Marshall’s Micro-Biology. 

Poultry Husbandry.—(10 lectures). Lectures and demonstrations on breeds 
and selection of stock, locating poultry plant, houses, incubators, brooders, feeds, 
marketing, diseases, ducks and geese, poultry literature. Students will also 
receive practical instruction in managing incubators. 

Text-Books.—Robinson’s Principles and Practice of Poultry Culture and 
0. A.C. Bulletin No. 189. 
Bee-Keeping.—(10 lectures)—Lectures with demonstrations and practical 


work; hives; building of bees; handling of bees; life histories of queen, drone, and . 


worker; swarming, gathering and storing of honey in combs; harvesting honey; 
relation of bees to fruit and seed growing; diseases; races of bees; winter and 
spring management. 
Text-Book.—The A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture. 
School Courses.—From time to time, discussion of the Regulations, and 
directions and suggestions for carrying on the school courses. 
June 2nd, 1913. 


SYLLABUS OF REGULATIONS AND COURSES FOR THE AUTUMN MODEL 
SCHOOLS AT CHATHAM, CLINTON, CORNWALL, GUELPH, HANOVER, 
KINGSTON, “MADOC, NORTH BAY, ORILLIA, PETERBOROUGH, 

AND RENFREW 


Session 1913 
(Circular No. 4) 
Location and Purpose 

1.—(1) The Autumn Model Schools are situated at Chatham, Clinton, Corn- 
wall, Guelph, Hanover, Kingston, Madoc, North Bay, Orillia, Peterborough, and 
Renfrew. 

(2) The purpose of the Model Schools, including the affiliated Public Schools, 
is to prepare teachers of the ‘Third Class, in the theory and the art of organizing, 
governing, and instructing the pupils of the Public and the Separate Schools; 
and to improve the general culture of such teachers and, in particular, their 
academic preparation for teaching the subjects prescribed in the course of studies 
of the Public and the Separate Schools. 


*Carried on substantially under the Regulations of 1912. 
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Session 


2. The session of the Autumn Model Schools will begin on Tuesday, the 
19th of August, and end on Friday, the 12th of December, 1913. 


Conditions of Admission 
Application to the Deputy Minister 


3.—(1) Application for admission shall be made to the Deputy Minister not 
later than August 15th, 1913, on a form to be supplied by him. 

(2) The applicant shall forward with his application to the Deputy Minister 
on official forms supplied by him, the following certificates :— 

(a) A certificate from competent authority that he will be at least eighteen 
years of age on or before December 31st, 1913. 

(6) A certificate from a clergyman, or other competent authority, that he 
is of good moral character ; 

(c) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work 
of a teacher, and,. especially, that he is free from serious pulmonary affection and 
from seriously defective eyesight or hearing. 

(3) The applicant shall also forward with his application one of the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) A certificate of having passed the District Certificate examination of 
1904, or any subsequent year. 

(b) A certificate of having passed the examination for Entrance into the 
Model Schools. 

(c) A certificate of having passed in June the Middle School examination 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools or the Upper School examination for 
Entrance into the Faculties of Education, or of having obtained 50 per cent. of 
the aggregate marks of either of these examinations with 34 per cent. in each 
paper; provided that in all such cases the candidate satisfies the Principal of the 
Model School before admission that he is competent in the subjects of the Model 
School Entrance examination which are not required at the said Middle and 
Upper School examinations. 

Notr.—After the session of 1913, all candidates for admission will be required to 
submit a certificate of having passed the Lower School examination for admission to the 
Normal Schools, or the prescribed certificate from the Principal of an Approved School 


that the applicant has completed satisfactorily the Lower School subjects of the High 
School course prescribed for Entrance into the Normal Schools. 


(4) If a candidate’s application is approved, he shall attend the Model School 
to which he is assigned by the Minister. He will receive a card of admission 
from the Deputy Minister, and without such card ‘the will not be admitted. 

Nore.—No one will be admitted to a Model School who does not agree, if successful 
in obtaining a teacher’s certificate, to teach thereon in the Province of Ontario for at 


Jeast ithe first year of his subsequent teaching experience, A violation of this agree- 
ment will lead to the cancelling of the teacher’s certificate. 


Special Provision for the North Bay Model School 


4.—(1) For admission to the Model School at North Bay an applicant must 


be at least seventeen years of age before Dec. 31st, 1913. _ : 
(2) In the case of a teacher-in-training who is admitted under the special 


age provision above, the certificate granted will be valid for the first year subse- 
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quent to its issue, only in the schools in a District or in the schools in the poorer | 


parts of the Counties to be designated by the Minister. 


Travelling Expenses and Board 


5.—(1) The Department of Education will pay $3.00 per week of the cost 
of the board and lodging of teachers-in-training who have been in attendance at 
the North Bay Model School, and whose ordinary place of abode is in Ontario, 
and more than three miles from North Bay. It will also pay the railway and 
boat fare of all such going to the school from their homes in August and return- 
ing to their homes at the close of the session. The foregoing allowances will be 


eee —= 


paid in two instalments on the requisition of the Principal of the School in — 


November and January. 

(2) In the case of a teacher-in-training who receives the financial aid pro- 
vided for above, the certificate granted will be valid only in the schools in a 
District or in the schools in the poorer parts of the Counties to be designated by 
the Minister, until he has taught for three years thereon or until he has reimbursed 
the Department of Education at the rate of one third of the total financial aid 
for each unexpired year. 

(3) After the close of the Session and on the report of the Principal, the 
Department of Education will pay all teachers-in-training who have attended one 


of the other Autumn Model Schools and whose ordinary place of abode is in 


Ontario the excess over $3.00 of their railway and boat fare going to the School 
and returning to their homes at the close of the Session. 

(4) All teachers-in-training are required to secure standard certificates from 
the local agent when purchasing their tickets, and to transmit said certificates 
promptly to the Principal of the School. 


Duties of Principals and Assistants 


6.—(1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the Minister of 
Education, the Principal of each Model School shall prescribe the duties of his 
staff and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Model School. 

(2) The other members of each staff shall be subject to the authority of 
the Principal. 


Duties of Teachers=-in=Training 


7.—(1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge only at such houses as are 
approved of by the Principal. 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to such 
discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 

(3) Teachers-in-training who are unduly defective in scholarship, whose physi- 
cal condition unfits them te teaching, or whose conduct or progress is unsatis- 
factory, may, if the Principal so decides, be dismissed by him at any time during 
the session from further attendance at the Model School. 

(4) Before entering, all applicants are required to review carefully the text 
books prescribed for the Public Schools and the work of the Lower School of 
the High Schools. 
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Text-Books 


8. Teachers-in-training must provide themselves with copies of all the follow- 
as — 

The Regulations and Course of Study of the Public and Separate Schools 
(free). 

The Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations (free). 

The Text-Books prescribed for the Public and Separate Schools. (See Cir- 
cular 14.) 


Note.—Teachers of Roman Catholic Separate Schools may substitute the Canadian 
Catholic School Readers, The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto, for the Ontario Public School 
Readers. 


The Readers in Geography (50 cts.), History (35 cts.), and Hygiene (25 cts.), 
recommended for Form III. The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 
| Prang: Text-books of Art Hducation, 2nd (25 cts.), and %th (55 cets.). 
The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Toronto. 

Prange: A Course of Study wn Art (25 cts.). The Geo. M. Hendry Co., 
Toronto. 

Physical Exercises for the Public Elementary Schools (25 cts.) The Copp, 
Clark Co., Toronto. 

Practical Etiquette (25 cts.) McClelland and Goodchild, Toronto. 

The Public School Manuals (free). 

McMurray: The Method of the Recitation (75 cts.). The Macmillan Co. 
of Canada. 

Gordy: Psychology ($1.25). The Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 

Millar: School Munagemeni ($1.00). William Briggs, Toronto. 


Notr.—The names of the publishers are given above. Usually, however, the books 
may be obtained from a local bookseller. 


| Literary Society 


9. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advancement 
shall be established in each Model School, and shall be fostered by the staff as an 
important part of the course of study. It should begin immediately after the 
work of organization has been completed, and should meet once each week until 
the special review for the final examination begins. The programmes should 
include essays, debates, recitations, and the reproduction of suitable scenes from 
standard plays. 

Certificates 
Subiects and Values of Papers 

10.—(1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in-training in the subjects 
of Groups I and II, below, shall be determined on the combined results of his 
Sessional Records (including class tests and home exercises) and a final written 
examination on papers prepared by the Department. . 

(b) The final examination papers in Groups I and Il shall be uniform for 
all the Model Schools, and shall be based upon the courses as laid down in this 
Syllabus. . ea 

(2) (a) The examinations in Group II, shall include a thorough test o 
academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training. 
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(b) At the examinations in Groups I and II there shall be one paper on 
each subject, and the maximum marks for each subject shall be 70, and the 
maximum marks for the Sessional Records in each subject shall be 30. 


Group I 


Principles of Education, School Organization and Management. 


Group II 


Arithmetic, Literature, Grammar, History, Composition, and Geography. 


Group III 


(3) The final standing of the teacher-in-training in the subjects in Group 
III, enumerated below, shall be determined by the staff upon the Sessional Records, 
and a final examination by the staff in which the tests, as far as practicable, shall 


be both academic and professional; the maximum for the records in each subject — 


shall be 30 and for each subject at the final examination 70. 
Art, Vocal Music, Oral Reading, Spelling, Writing, Nature Study, Physical 
Culture, and Hygiene. 


Observation and Practice Teaching 


Group IV 


11. The final standing of the teacher-in-training in Observation and Practice- 
teaching (Group IV) shall be determined by the staff upon the marks awarded 
him in these subjects during the session and more especially towards the close 
thereof, after an introductory course of lessons in each. The maximum marks 
for Practice-teaching shall be 1,000, and those for Observation lessons 200. 


Certificates 


12.—(1) A teacher-in-training who at the final examination obtains 40 per 
cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks 
for each of Groups I, IJ, and III, and 60 per cent. of the marks obtainable in 
Group IV, may on the recommendation of the staff be awarded a Limited Third 
Class certificate valid for five years. 

(2) A teacher-in-training who fails at the final examination in one or more 
of Groups I, II, and III, but who passes in Group IV, and makes 35 per cent. 
of the marks in each subject, and 55 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks in 
each of Groups I, II, and III, may, on the recommendation of the staff, be granted 
a District certificate valid for two years in the schools of the Districts or the 
poorer parts of the Counties to be designated by the Minister. He may thereafter, 
taking one or more groups at a time, obtain a Limited Third Class certificate 
without attending a second session, by passing in the group or groups in which 
he has failed. All other candidates who fail shall attend a second session. 

(3) Candidates who are exempt from attendance and who are actually engaged 
in teaching, may take Groups I, IJ and III, at the same examination or at different 
examinations, and shall be exempt from an examination in Group IV, provided 
they submit to the Minister a certificate from their last Inspector that they have 
taught successfully for at least six months. ‘For such candidates, each subject in 
Groups I, II and III shall be valued at 100 marks, and the pass standard shall 
be 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of 
marks for each group. 
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Norr.—A Limited Third Class or District certificate issued to a succe ndi 

at the Model School final examination does not entitle the holder to seperate = nant 
until the certificate has been endorsed by the Minister of Education as valid for that 
school. When a School Board is unable to obtain a teacher with a First or Second 
Class certificate, the Minister may on the recommendation of the Inspector concerned 
validate a Limited Third (Class or, for Schools specified in (2) above, a District certifi. 
cate for the school in charge of said Board for a limited period. Before applying to 
School Boards, thie holder of such certificate should make application to the Inspector 
for information in regard to available vacancies. 


Programme of Studies 

13.—(1) The courses of study for teachers-in-training shall consist of the 
following: 

(a) A review, as far as time will permit, of the Public School Course and 
of the academic subjects, from the standpoint of pedagogy and the requirements 
of the Public and Separate Schools, including special instruction in Reading, 
Writing, Art, Vocal Music, Physical Culture, and Hygiene. 

(b) The Principles of Education and General Methodology, Special Method- 
ology, and School Organization and Management. The academic review and 
the special Methodolgy of each subject should, as far as possible, be taken up 
concurrently. . 

(c) Supervised Observation in the affiliated Public Schools. 

(d). Supervised Practice-teaching in the affiliated Public Schools. 


Organization of the Courses 


14.—(1) In the first three weeks of the Session, the following introductory 
courses shall be given by the Principal: 

(a) As far as practicable, a review in the forenoon of the following subjects 
of the Public School Course, as set forth in the Public School text-books and 
manuals: 

Reading, Literature, Grammar, Language and Composition, Geography, His- 
tory, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Vocal Music, Art, and Nature Study. 

(b) A course in the afternoon in the prime essentials of the Principles of 
Education and General Methodology, and of School Organization and Management. 


Notr.—School Law and the Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations should be 
taken up towards the close of the course. 


(2) Half of each day of the fourth week shall be spent in a course of observa- 
tion of the work done by the teachers in the different forms of the affiliated school, 
under the supervision of the Principal, who shall each day discuss with the teachers- 
in-training the results of such observation. 

(3) To prevent the dissipation of energy which would result from the con- 
current study of a large number of subjects diverse in content, the system of 
intensive study should be followed so far as circumstances will permit. In the 
order of the courses and the grouping of the subjects, due regard should be had 
to the character of each subject and its natural relations, and to the logical develop- 
ment of the courses and their relative functional value in the pedagogy of the 
Public School course of study. When a subject has been finished, it should from 
time to time be reviewed with a further extension of the most important parts, 
having due regard to its character and importance. 

After the completion of the Introductory Course :— 

(a) The course in the Principles of Education and the course Mm School 
Organization and Management should each be taken up three hours a week until 
finished; and 
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(b) The minimum number of hours for each of the following subjects should, 
as nearly as practicable, be as follows :— 

The Principles of Education, 20; School Organization and Management, 24; 
Arithmetic, 20; Grammar, 15; Literature, 15; History, 10; Geography, 15; Lan- 
guage and Composition, 20; Spelling, 8; Reading, 20; Nature Study, 12; Physiology 
and Hygiene, 6; Art, 15; Vocal Music, 10; Physical Training, 10; Writing, 10. 


Observation and Practice=Teaching 


15.—(1) The Introductory Courses provided for in Regulation 14 (1) and 
(2) shall be followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teaching, the mini- 
mum, number of Observation lessons being 20 and of Practice-teaching lessons, 20; 
but these numbers shall be increased to meet the necessities of individual teachers- 
in-training. 

(2) (a) The teachers-in-training shall be divided into suitable groups, and 
the work of Observation and Practice-teaching shall be taken up systematically 
according to the time-table as arranged from time to time. 

(b) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs shall take 
part in the discussions on ‘his Observation and Practice-teaching lessons. 

(3) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each teacher-in-train- 
ing shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to cover the work of the Public 
Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 

(4) Teachers-in-training shall be notified by the grade teacher through the 
Principal, of the subject and the scope of the Observation lesson, and shall prepare 
the lesson beforehand. 

(5) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified by the grade teacher after 
consultation with the Principal, of the subject and the scope of the Practice- 
teaching lesson to be taught by them. 

(b) Before beginning a Practice-teaching lesson the teacher-in-training con- 
cerned shall prepare a plan of such lesson for the consideration of the grade 
teacher concerned or of the Principal, as the latter may direct. 

(6) Model lessons for Observation by the students shall be taught by the 
teachers of the affiliated School in accordance with the regular time-table of such 
School. 

(7) (a) The necessary applications of the Principles of Education and of 
Methodology shall be made systematically by the Model School staff in connection 
with the Model and the Observation lessons and the Practice-teaching; so that 
the course may be taken up in terms of the child’s mental development. 

(b) Before teaching an Observation lesson, the Principal and all the assis- 
tants who take part in the Model School work, should outline briefly upon the 
blackboard the points to be brought out in the lesson, and the relation to be 
established with previous work of the class. 

(c) Concerted work on the part of the teachers in the Model and the affiliated 
schools shall be secured by frequent conferences, especially at the beginning of 
the session. 

SYLLABUS OF COURSES 


Educational Principles and General Methodology 


16. The object of the course is to provide the teachers-in-training with such 
a working conception of the nature of Education and of Methodology as is practi- 
cable at this stage, and as will improve natural tact and skill by determining 
procedure and forming ideals. 
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- Aim of Liducation : Examination of some of the current definitions of Edu- 
‘cation; relation of aim to procedure in Education. 

Laws underlying the Process of Teaching: T 

ithesis, and of eR to fete De eas Bae 
The Plan tation: ius to ¢ ys 

the pupils ; ee Dee ee % coe . 
of the Herbartians. ae 
| Methods of Instruction: Purpose of methods of instruction. 

| Questions and Answers: Use of questioning in the development of the 
individual and general notions; right and wrong methods of questioning; examina- 
tion of the so-called Socratic. method; answers; qualities of a nel answer ; 
treatment of faulty answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; illustrations Te 
office and value. s 

Instincts and Interest: The place of natural tendencies in the development of 
mental life; a study of some of the more significant of the child’s instincts and 
finterests; methods of eliminating, strengthening, or modifying instincts and 
interests. $e) 

Habit and Association: Nature of habit; relation of habit to instinct; con- 
conditions of the formation of habits; the laws of habit applied to school studies, 
especially to those involving the acquisition of skill, such as writing, reading, 
manual training, art, etc.; the place of habit in character formation; nature of 
association; conditions of association; relation of association to habit; how to 
form permanent associations. 

Apperception: Nature of apperception; necessity for making subjects taught 
meaningful; the process of interpreting the new in terms of the old applied to 
school studies; significance of the maxim, “Proceed from the known to the related 
unknown.” 

Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention; rela- 
tion of attention to habit and association; interest in its relation to attention; 
voluntary and non-voluntary attention distinguished; attention in young children 
-and in adults compared; methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles 
to attention. 

Retention: Conditions of retention; the relation of retention and appercep- 
tion; the factors in efficient recall; functions of the drill lesson and of the review 
lesson; methods of conducting drill and review. 

Individual and General Notions: How they are distinguished from each 
other; how individual notions should be approached and presented; how to pro- 
ceed from individual to general notions; the value of types in the development 
of general notions; how general notions should be applied. 

Impression and Expression: Their interdependence; importance of this inter- 
dependence as the basis for the constructive side of school work; its bearing upon 
the development of character. 


School Organization and Management 

17. The object of the course is to give the teacher-in-training in the light 
of the principles of education, a knowledge of the technique of school management 
and organization, which shall enable him to secure the orderly and efficient work- 
ing of a one-teacher school. 

The course includes the following topics: 

The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher; importance of scholar- 
ship, of training, of experience, of professional studies, of wide culture, of Teachers’ 
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Associations; of good magazines, professional and cultural, etc.; the teacher’s 
relations with the principal, the inspector, trustees, parents; civic and social 
duties; personal power and influence in the school, in the community; daily pre- 
paration for teaching; correcting written exercises; care of health. 

Classification: ‘The value of school organization; evils of over-classification ; 
promotions, when and how made. . | 

The Daily Programme: Principles involved in the construction of a time- 
table; seat work; individual blackboard work; the question of fatigue; typical 
time-tables for ungraded schools; school records. 

Written Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school results that cannot 
be tested by examinations; how to set examination papers; reading and valuing 
the answers; examinations as related to promotions. 

School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 

Desirable Habits: Punctuality, neatness in person and in work; accuracy ; 
promptness, quietness; industry ; obedience; the relation of the preceding to moral 
training; manners; those social rules which are the outgrowth of regard for the 
feelings and convenience of others, as set forth in the text-book (Practical Eti- 
quette), the most important being taken up early in the course, and the conduct 
of the teachers-in-training being duly supervised throughout the session. 

School Incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on school work, 
on health. 

Order and Discipline: Meaning of good order; the chief elements of govern- 
ing power; faults and how to avoid them; co-operation of school and home; 
punishment: ends and necessity, right conditions, judicious punishment, injudicious 
punishment; the dicipline of consequences. 

Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual development; im- 
portance of change of work; value of plays and games; organized or unorganized 
play; the teacher on the playground; physical exercise within the school. 

The Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the school system 
as a whole. 

Accommodations and Equipment: For the necessary details of School Accom- 
modations and Equipment, the teacher-in-training is referred to Circular 33. 

School Law and Regulations: The Ontario School Law and Regulations in 
so far as they deal with the duties and obligations of teachers and pupils. The 
following should be emphasized :— 

The importance of signing the name correctly and the Christian name in 
full and of specifying, in the case of females, whether Miss or Mrs. 

The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. They should 
be contracts as provided by the statute. To substitute for the contract an agree- 


ment made orally or by correspondence often leads to misunderstanding and 
difficulty. 


NorE.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, one for 
the teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained on application to 
the Department. 


Duties of teachers and Inspectors. The payments of the Grants and of other 
matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees and school. 

Regulations and Course of Study of the Public Schools. 

The calling and conducting of school meetings and the consideration of matters 
incidental thereto, such as the duties of auditors, appeal to Inspectors, ete. 
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Non-resident pupils and the charging of fees. 

Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buying and selling of text-books 
and school supplies. 

Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations: In so far as they pertain to 
teachers, pupils, and the school. 


NotE.—The Sections of the School Law and the Public Health Act and of the Regu- 
lations referred to in the above syllabus are furnished by the Department in a special 
Circular. The final examination on School Organization and Management will include 
questions on School Law and the Public Health Act, and on the Regulations. 


Books oF REFERENCE— 
Bagley: Class Management. 
White: School Management. 
Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. 


Special Methodology 


18. The object of the course in Special Methodology is to prepare the teacher- 
in-training for intelligently observing and teaching in all grades of the Public 
Schools, by enabling him to apply the principles of education and, in particular, 
to adapt to the work in each subject the principles of General Method. 

“The “work in the special ‘method of each subject should be introduced by a 
few lessons of a general character, embracing the application of the principles of 
General Methodology to the teaching of the subject. These introductory lessons 
should be followed by a series of a more detailed character, dealing with: 

(1) The selection and the organization of material for the Public School 
Forms, taken in order, from the standpoint of presentation to the pupil. 

(2) The discussion of special methods of instruction concurrent with the 
academic review of the subject matter. 

The courses shall be taken up in terms of the Public School course cf study, 
the provisions of which shall be constantly kept in mind. 


Booxs or REFERENCE :— 
Chubb: Teaching of English. 
Hodge: Nature Study and Life. 
Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 
Silcox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 
Geikie: Teaching of Geography. 
Arlo Bates: Talks on the Teaching of Literature. 
Annandale: ‘The Concise Imperial Dictionary. 


Language and Composition 


19. The special object of the course in Language and Composition is to pre- 
pare the teacher-in-training to train his pupils to speak and to write good English 
as a fixed unconscious habit. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Oral and Written Composition: Their relation; ‘how habits of speaking and 
writing correctly are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the pupil’s 
language; importance of libraries for supplementary reading; influences opposed 
to good usage; incidental work in language training; expression as a stage in 
the development of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral and written 
composition. 
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Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encouraging the 


pupil’s free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary through oral exer- 
cises; principles governing criticism of oral work; the dangers connected therewith 
and the means of avoiding them; value of formal linguistic exercises ; the relation 
of a knowledge of grammatical rules to the development of correct forms in speech; 
method of correcting common errors; relative value of pupil’s own language and of 
special exercises in false syntax as material for criticism ; the principles to be 
kept in view in conducting exercises in written composition ; supervision and aid 
during writing; value of topical outlines; the place of home-work in written com- 
positions; methods of correcting compositions; value of re-writing. 

Mechanics of Written Composition: Sentence and paragraph structure; para- 
graph compositions; the use of capitals, margins, punctuation marks, quotation 
marks, abbreviations, etc. 

Materials for Written and Oral Composition: Principles governing choice 
of topics; gathering, selecting, and arranging material; class answers as material 
for oral composition; importance of framing questions that will require answers 
of considerable length; the reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, 
biographies; relative value of reading and telling stories; transition from 
reproduction to originality ; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary ; 
pictures suggestive of stories; school games; autobiographies of familiar things; 
developing themes from minor incidents, themes connected with school studies, 
general themes; letter writing, with special attention to form and style; invitations 
and rephes thereto; bills, receipts, promissory notes, etc. 


Reading 


20. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feelings and to 
communicate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Scope of Reading: Its correlation with other subjects; function and value 
of oral and silent reading; importance of training in the principles of vocal 
expression to the pupil’s ordinary speech and general culture; the limitations of 
the pupil’s ability to interpret words; his previous preparation. 

Methods in Reading: The word, sentence, and phonic method; devices for 
securing rapid word recognition and for fixing attention on the.thought as well 
as upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means of securing natural expressive 
reading; the place and limitations of imitative reading; common faults on the 
part of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by teacher and by 
pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined by the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s experience and powers; methods of developing in pupils the 
habit of reading for thought and pleasure; reading as a means of creating and 
fostering a taste for good literature. 


Spelling 


21. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure accuracy in the subject. 


The course includes the following topics :— 
Scope of Spelling: Its correlation with other subjects; causes of the diffi: 
culties experienced by pupils in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling. 


oe 
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Methods in Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing spelling; 
phonic exercises and word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication; the 
place of transcription and dictation; methods of checking and correcting errors; 
value of re-writing; prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review 
exercises in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules 
in spelling; 

Material for Spelling: Principles of selection of material for spelling; group- 
ing of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental spelling ; uses of the dictionary 
and of the spelling-book. 


Literature 


22. The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher- 
in-training to create in his pupils a taste for good literature, while broadening 
their knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them. to appreciate the 
beauty and the power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Selection of subject-matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of literature 
that appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection of material for different 
grades; lists of suitable nursery rhymes, fairy tales, fables, nature stories, etc., 
adapted to children of lower grades and of works for pupils in the highest grades ; 
complete wholes versus extracts. 

Methods in teaching Literature: Methods of dealing with primary literature; 
comparison of values of reading and telling; the application of the general prin- 
ciples of method to the teaching of literature; method in supplementary reading 
contrasted with that in exact study; the importance and method of memorizing 
selections; the, value of oral reading in the interpretation and appreciation of 
literature; the importance of the teacher’s own ability to read well. 

Lesson procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for preparing a suit- 
able mood for the lesson; how far the author’s biography has a place here; pre- 
liminary reading of the selection; the main thought of the lesson grasped in a 
more or less indefinite way through a reading of it; the analysis of a selection 
into its wider thought elements and the analysis of these again into their elements; 
the place of explanation of words and phrases; the use of the dictionary; the 
relation of the subordinate thoughts to the unity of the whole, the main thought 
of the selection as made definite by the analysis; the oral reading of the selection 
by pupils after study; the value of oral and written reproduction; suitable seat 
work. 

Examinations in Interature: Difficulties of examining in literature; speci- 
men examination questions. 


Teacher's preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications ; 
supplementary reading in English literature during the session for teachers-in- 
training; suggestions for their future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works for the 
school library; methods of making use of school library; means of securing the 
. Co-operation of the home in the pupil’s reading. | : 


Grammar 


*3. The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher-in- 
_ training to secure precision of expression on the part of his pupils, to train them in 
habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis for self-criticism in language 
by developing the principles of language structure. ae | 

15 &. 
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The course includes the following topics :— 

Meaning of Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; corre/ation with 
other subjects; reasons for deferring the formal study till Form ye 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function; order and method 
of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification as applied to grammar; 
inflection, use and value of our remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value; 
use of grammatical terminology; definitions, their value; how to be obtained, how 
to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diagrams; 
oral and written exercises; treatment of false syntax. 


History 


24. The special object of the course in History is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In the 
elementary stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in historical studies, 
to enable the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events, and to give them 
a knowledge of their civil rights and duties; also to stimulate a love of country. 


The course includes the following topics :— 
The scope of History: The correlation of history with other subjects, espee- 


ially geography; the special value of Canadian and of British history; the proper - 


perspective in the development of the subjects; parts enlarged in the academic 
review; what makes an event important. 

Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes; the place of oral teaching 
and of blackboard work by teacher, and of written exercises at seat and at black- 
board by pupils; methods in oral and in written work; the use of pictures, maps, 
etc.; of readers and of the text-book; relation of method to the personality of the 
teacher and his knowledge of the subject; special importance of preparation of 
lesson by teacher owing to mass of detail; errors to be avoided. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different grades; 
the place and purpose of each of the following :— 

History of the aborigines, pioneers, local history. 

Giography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the relation of biography 
to history; the effects of a study of biography on the development of character ; 
selection of suitable biographies for pupils of different grades, as the lives of 
explorers, navigators, and soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, 
scientists, etc., as representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher 
grades, 

Civics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration of work to 
be undertaken in civics; stucy of civic institutions as appearing in their lowest 
forms among primitive people; the beginning of governments, of courts, of school 
systems, of factories, of means of transportation, etc., study of present forms of 
civie institutions. 

Epochs: 'Their relation to biography; systematic chronological study of 
history: its value and its dangers; the causal sequence of events. _ 

Supplementary material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, epics, 
legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and historical novels; character of 
history readers and of supplementary works for the different grades. Significance 
and value of the Flag. 
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Geography 


%5. ‘he special object of the course in Geography is to prepare the teacher- 
in-training to extend the pupils’ knowledge of the earth and its relation to life 
thereon, and ‘to assist them in interpreting and utilizing their physical environ- 
ment in accordance with their needs. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of Geography: its relation to other subjects, especially to Nature 
Study, History, and Elementary Science. 

The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study of the 
earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various agencies; rock 
formation and soils; distribution of minera! products; plant and animal life; the 
earth’s relation to other heavenly bodies; weather and climate; man’s relation to the 
rest of the world; commercial and political geography. 

Methods: Consideration of the order of development of the subject in rural 
and urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawings, natural 
objects, specimens of products, stereoscopic views; sand-table; scrap-book ; model- 
ling, map drawing, scales and projections; weather observations aud records, 
simple experiments in explanation of natural phenomena; excursions for observa- 
tions in local geography; the use of reference library, books of travel, geography 
readers, etc., common mistakes in teaching geography and means of avoiding 
them; special importance of preparation of lesson by teacher owing to mass of 
details. 


Nature Study 


26. The special object of the course in Nature Study is to broaden and deepen, 
the teacher’s sympathies and interests, and, through him those of his pupils, by 
training them to observe and interpret the common phenomena of the world about 
him. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The character and scope of Nature Study; its relation to formal science; its 
correlation with other subjects. 

Material for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of material 
for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and for varying conditions 
in rural and urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, col- 
lections, etc.; supplementary materials such as stories, literature, etc. 

Methods in Nature Study: Nature Study as a method; special charteristics 
of a typical nature study lesson; directions for conducting school excursions. The 
study of special topics dealing with materials of nature study and illustrating 
methods of presentation in all grades of public schools, the topics to be typical and 
to be selected from various grades and departments of the Public School course of 
study. 


Notr.—As often as practicable, teachers-in-training should make excursions for the 
purpose of studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They should 
make collections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable them to direct 
as teachers the practical side of nature study. The nature of the collections will be 
regulated by the kind of school in which the student will likely teach; rural teachers 
should make collections of weeds. weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injurious 
and beneficial insects, etc.; urban teachers, of factory products, garden flowers, ete. 
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Arithmetic 


2%. The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to enable the teacher-in- — 
training to use the subject effectively as a means of logical training, and more 
particularly to give his pupils such instruction in the various arithmetical processes 
as will enable them to make with accuracy, rapidity, and facility, the calculations 
and computations which their future life may render necessary. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of Arithmetic: Its relation to the other subjects of the curriculum; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; the various 
steps involved in the development of the number idea; the unit, its nature and use; 
the necessity for standard units; number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction, 
compared, illustrated, and applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material in 
making clear new processes and in verifying and interpreting operations performed ; 
the use of text-books and of prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in, — 
and devices to secure, neatness, accuracy and speed in computation; the importance 
place, and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; the essentials of 
proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by performing operations only; 
“unitary” method and method of direct measurement; grading of problems; 
interest in problems for which the pupils themselves furnish the material; black- - 
board work; drill and examination work in arithmetic; checking written work in 
the class-rooms. 

A thorough treatment of the various arithmetical operations and their appli- 
cations, with special stress upon the requirements of teachers engaged in Rural 
Public School work. The work to the end of Form III should receive most atten- 
tion, even if this entails the omission of some of the topics under applied arith- 
metic. This should include the following :— 

Counting; measuring with standard units; numbers 1 to 10, from 10 to 20, 
etc.; number pictures; notation and numeration ; addition-tables, exercises, devices ; 
sntee ae by decomposition, by equal andiione. and by complementary additions ; 
multiplication, relation to other operations, tables, exercises, factors; division, 
short and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures and multiples. 

Fractions: How and when to be introduced, different interpretations, nota- 
tions, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal fractions, correspondence 
of methods of numeration, notation, and operations with those of integers, re- 
curring decimals. | 

Applied Arithmetic: Pereentage, trade discount, commission, insurance, 
taxes, interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights and measures; the 
metric system; mensuration including the areas of rectangles, triangles, parallel-— 
ograms, and circles, and the volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, prisms, cones, 
and spheres; square root. 

Writing 


28. The object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher-in-training to 
write rapidly and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best means of securing 
the most satisfactory results in the teaching of the subject. 


The course includes the following topics :— 
The purpose of writing; its correlation with other subjects. 
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Penholding ; position at the desk; position of the paper; the proper formation 
_ of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various movement exercises ; prac- 
tiee on paper and on the blackboard. 

Use of headlines and copybooks; use of blank paper; its ruling; value of 
transcription, dictation and composition in writing; use of the black-board to 
teach the correct form of each letter singly and in combination ; how general and 
individual faults are corrected ; the formation of a characteristic hand ; how to deal 
with pupils having some physical disability. | 

Nortr.—After the teacher-in-training has mastered in class the proper formation of 


the letters, etc., and the movement exercises, the master should require him to hand 
in from time to time exercises for criticism until his handwriting is satisfactory. 


The writing in the Schools is so generally defective that the subject must 
receive special emphasis during the course and at the examinations, 


Art 


“9. ‘The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher-in-training 
such a knowledge of the subject, such a training of his esthetic nature, and such 
facility in the use of Art as a means of expression, as will enable him to develop 
like tastes and powers in his pupils. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Scope of Art: Art as a means of expression and a means of esthetic culture ; 
its correlation with other subjects in the school course. 

How to use the various mediums: Charcoal, ink, coloured crayons, water 
colours, and pencil. 

Plant Study, including the drawing of plants or any parts of plants in ink, 
charcoal, crayon, or pencil mass, and in water colours, pencil outline, and pencil 
values. 

Tree Study in any medium. 

Landscape in ink, water colours, and pencil. 

Object Drawing: Simple familiar objects in charcoal, ink, or pencil mass. 

The drawing in pencil of common spherical, cylindrical, and rectangular 
objects illustrating the principles of freehand perspective. 

Illustration: Games, occupations, nursery rhymes, and stories chiefly in char- 
coal, pencil, and ink. 

Pose Drawing: Ink mass, pencil outline, pencil values, and water colours. 

Black-board Drawing: White and coloured crayons and charcoal. 

Colour Harmonies and Neutral Values: Water colours. 

Design: The repetition of simple units to form borders and surface patterns 
and the application of design to constructed objects so as to show good spacing. 


30. Following is a suggested division of the 15 hour lessons in Art:— 

1. Lecture by Instructor: Scope of Art. Correlations. 

2. Plant Study: 

Class—-Grass in charcoal or pencil mass. 
Class—Spray of flowers in coloured crayons. 
Class—Single leaf in different positions—pencil outline. 

3. Flower with stem and leaves—water colours. Flower with stem and leaves— 
pencil outline. Suggestions by instructor for other ways of handling flowers, as ink 
mass, neutral values (black, gray and white of paper), and pencil outlines with coloured 
washes. 

4. Tree Study: Rapid blackboard illustrations and explanations bv instructor con- 
cerning proportions, branching and Summer and Winter appearance of trees. 
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Class—tTree in charcoal. 
Class—Ink mass. 
Class—Pencil outline. 
Criticism of work. 
5. Landscape: Explanations on blackboard by instructor showing (1) rectangle with 
line representing horizon; (2) rectangle showing line or lines representing a hill or 
hills above horizon; (3) showing the placing of a single tree. 
Class—Landscape with trees—charcoal. 
Class—Landscape with trees——ink. 
6. Landscape: Demonstration by instructor on sheet of paper at front of room, show- 
ing landscape in water colours, with sky, meadow, and distant trees. 
Class—Water colour landscape. 
Demonstration by instructor—crayon landscape. 
Class—Crayon landscape. 
7. Review of work already taken, classifying subjects and mediums according to 
rades. 
Z 8 Illustration: Suitable subjects and mediums for different grades suggested by 
instructor. 
Class—Game suitable for primary classes—charcoal. 
Class—Nursery rhyme, junior grades—brush and ink. 
9. Pose Drawing: 
Class—Ink mass (3 sketches with rapid criticisms). 
Class—Blocking in with pencil (3 sketches and criticism). 
Class—Pencil outline (1 sketch). 
Brief explanations and rapid blackboard illustrations by instructor. 
10. Illustration for Senior Grades: Suggestions and explanations by instructor. 
Class(1) Pencil outline with suitable title lettered underneath, using a pose 
already taken and composing the drawing within a rectangle. 


lie sil 


(2) Illustration of suitable verse, using similar arrangement to first— 


pencil outline. 
ll. Colour Study: Neutral values. Colour harmonies and the graying of colours. 
Explanations by instructor. Class to take notes. 

Class—Finishing of outline illustrations made in last lesson with flat washes, 
one in neutral values, one in grayed colours. All shapes when dry 
to be outlined with black. 

12. Object Drawing: Explanations by instructor concerning mediums and suitable 
objects for primary, junior and senior grades. 

Class 1. Mass drawing of object from memory after study of object—using ink. 

2. Foreshortening of circle and cylindrical object in pencil outline. 
3. Pencil drawing of object from the model, showing light and shade. 
13. Freehand Perspective: Principles of Parallel and Angular Perspective. Black- 
board demonstration by instructor. 

Class 1. Rectangular object in Parallel Perspective—pencil. 

Class 2. Rectangular object in Angular Perspective—pencil. 

14. Design: Single units. Repetition in borders and surface patterns. Blackboard 
demonstration by instructor. 

Class—(1) Border in pencil or coloured crayons. 

(2) Surface pattern—pencil outline. 
Suggestions by instructor for application of single units, borders, and surface 
patterns to ecards, book covers, and other constructed objects. 
15. Review: Classifying work and mediums according to grades. 
Blackboard Drawing should be illustrated each day by work of instructor. A few 


members of the class should work out the problems in chalk and charcoal on the black-— 


board while the remainder of the class use other mediums at their seats. 
Notr.—The foregoing course assumes the completion of the Lower School course of 
the High Schools, and is intended chiefly to be suggestive and directive. 


31. The teacher’s outfit may be as elaborate as he wishes, but for all work 
before a class he should use the same outfit as the class: 
1. Paint box containing blue, red, yellow, and black, 25 cents. 


2. Drawing pencil “B” or “BB” or “3B,” according to make, 10c. or 15c. They 


ordinary school pencil is the only other lead pencil required. 

3. Soft charcoal, a box containing 50 sticks, 15c. 

4. Coloured crayons (crayograph or crayola), a box, 10e. 

Notr.—The Public School Manual in Drawing will be ready before the close of 1913 
The Prang Art Text-books, which may be used in the meantime, have been planned for 
use by the pupils, but they must not be so used in Ontario. A careful study, however. 
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of the lessons in these books together with the working out of ithe different exercises 
by the teachers, will be found to be very beneficial. There are seven books in all of the 
series; the first three outline many conversational lessons intended to cultivate observa- 
tion in the case of young children, and, in all the books, the illustrations show the 
teacher how to express similar ideas in a similar way; they are not intended for copying. 
The teacher should use the materials at hand and in season for his lessons, with the 
books as a guide in his own work. 


Vocal Music 

32. The special object of the course in Vocal Music is to qualify the teacher- 
in-training to teach simple songs adapted to the requirements of rural schools, 
and the elements of time and tune embodied therein. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Tune: Practice in singing, from the Tonic-Solfa modulator, or the Staff, the 
simpler intervals of the Major Scale, in various keys. 

Time: Practice in singing simple rhythmic exercises in two, three, four and 
six pulse measure, containing continued tones and easy divisions of the beat. 

Voice Culture: Practice in breath control and exercises calculated to promote 
correct habits of voice production in speaking and singing. - 

Songs: The study of Rote Songs adapted to the lower forms of public schools. 

The study of songs learned by note, from the Tonic-Solfa, or Staff notation. 
This should commence with the simpler elements of time and tune, and proceed 
to the more advanced grades, as may be found practicable in the time available for 
this purpose. 


Book OF REFERENCE: 
The Educational Music Course. The Canada Publishing Co, 


33. Following is a suggested division of the 10 hour lessons in Music :— 


1. Tune: Introduction of the tones of the 'Tonic Chord, Doh, Me and Soh. 

Time: Introduction of the Pulse, or beat, as the unit of measurement in Time. 
Develop the regular recurrence of pulsations, their varied accents and 
consequent grouping into Measures of two, three and four pulses each. - 

2. Tune: Review of first lesson with introduction of the octaves of the tones Doh, 
Me and Soh. 

Time: Introduction of Continued-tones with practice of exercises containing 
examples of tones of two, three and four pulses in length. 

Songs: Introduction and study of songs combining the elements of Tune and 
Time already taught. Examples: “Little Eyes,” “ Hear the Merry 
Church Bells.” 

8 Tune: Modulator Drill on tones already studied. 

Introduction of the tones Te and Ray with their octaves. 

Time: Singing exercises containing the new tones in combination with the ele- 
ments of Time already studied. 

Songs: Introduce songs combining Te and Ray with the tones of the Tonic Chord. 
Examples: “Cheeks of Rose,” ‘“ Milkweed.” 

4. Tune: Modulator Drill with intervals slightly increased in difficulty. 

Time: Introduction of Six-Pulse Measure. : 

Songs: Introduce songs in six-pulse measure containing all tones previously 
studied. Examples: “There Cometh a Dove,” “ May Day.” 

5. Tune: Modulator Drill. Introduction of the tones Fah and Lah, thus completing 
the Major Scale. 

Time: Introduction and explanation of Time-Names Taa and Aa. 

Introduction of the Divided Pulse with new time-name Taatai. 

Songs: Introduction and study of songs combining the elements of Tune and 
Time already taught. Examples: ‘The Raindrops’ Ride,” ‘‘ Morning 
Hymn,” “ Sweet the Quiet Evening.” 

6. Tune: Modulator Drill, occupying about five minutes. 

The greater part of the lesson period should now be devoted to a prac- 
tical application of all previous lessons to the study of more advanced 
songs in contrasting measures and rhythms. Examples: ‘“ Little Boy 
Blue,” ‘“ Bye-lo-land.” 
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7. Tune: Modulator Drill, including leaps to any tone of the Major Scale. 

Time: Introduction of Half-pulse Continuations with time name Taa-aatai. 
Songs: Examples: “Ring Out the Bells,” “Home, Sweet Home.” 

8. Five minutes’ Modulator Drill, followed by the study of songs of a more advanced 
character. These should first be analyzed as to the number of beats 
contained in a measure, the various time values of the notes, and the 
intervals likely to cause difficulty in singing. These should be made 
the subject of a short modulator drill as they are discovered. 
Examples: “ White Caps,” “ March,” “Spring Voices,” “ Haster Hymn.” 

9. Tune: Five minutes’ Modulator Drill. 

Time: Introduction of the Silent Pulse with its time-name sad. 
Songs: Examples: “ Haster Hymn,” ‘Good-bye to Summer,’ “Lightly Row,” 
“The Land of Nod.” 

10. Tune: Five minutes’ Modulator Drill. 

Time: Introduction of the division of the pulse into Quarters, with the time- 
name Tafatefe. 
Songs: Examples: “Our Flag,” ‘The Maple Leaf,’ “‘ Merrily the Cuckoo.” 

Note 1.—Although no specific mention of Voice Training has been made in the 
above, the teacher should, as far as practicable, explain the advantages of forming 
correct habits of breath control and tone placing. It wiil be found of much benefit at 
the commencement of each lesson to give a few minutes’ drill in singing sustained 
tones to the various vowels. 

Note 2.—The lessons provided for above are for special instruction. From time to 
time additional practice should be given for a few minutes between class-periods. 


34. Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incapable 
of learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of music at the begin- 
ning of the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, special instruc- 
tion will be provided, adapted to their needs; and their efforts to overcome any 
natural disability which may be found to exist, will be taken into account at the 
oral examination at the close of the term. The written examinations, however, are 
compulsory for all students, and, if the teacher-in-training is unable to sing, his 
certificate will state so. 

Hygiene 

35. The object of the course in Hygiene is to provide the teacher-in-training 
with the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health of both himself 
and his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the sanitary conditions of the 
school and its surroundings. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

General instructions for the detection of the existence of common communi- 
cable diseases, to enable the teacher to comply with the provisions of The Public 
Health Act; modes of preventing spread of these diseases. 

Personal Hygiene: Care of teeth, skin, eyes and ears; relation of exercise to 
health; effects of alcohol and tobacco. 

First aid in such cases as fainting, suffocation, drowning, hemorrhage, frac- 
tures and dislocations, venomous stings, poisoning, frost-bite, sun-stroke, and heat- 
stroke, burns; bandaging. 

Physical Culture 

36. The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to enable the 
teacher-in-training to make proper provision for the physical training of his 
pupils by means of a series of graded exercises to be used as recreation in class- 
room in intervals between classes, and of recreative gymnastics, or gymnastic 
games; and indoor and outdoor games. 

The lessons provided for in 14 (3) (b) are intended for special instruction. 
Additional practice should be given frequently at recess in the exercises then 
taken up. 


May, 1913. 
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SYLLABUS OF REGULATIONS AND COURSES FOR THE ENGLISH- 
FRENCH MODEL SCHOOLS AT OTTAWA, SANDWICH, 
STURGEON FALLS AND VANKLEEK HILL 


Session 1913-1914 
(Circular No. 43) 
Location and Purpose 


1, ‘I'he English-French Model Schools are located at Ottawa, Sandwich, 
Sturgeon Falls, and Vankleek Hill. 

*. The purpose of these Schools is to prepare teachers of the Third Class in the 
theory and the art of organizing, governing, and instructing the pupils of the 
Knglish-French schools of the Province, and to improve their academic preparation 
for teaching the subjects prescribed in the course of studies. 

3. (@) At Sandwich, Sturgeon Falls, and Vankleek Hill, such Public and 
Roman Catholic Separate Schools as may be affiliated are used for the purposes of 
observation and practice teaching by the teachers-in-training. 

(0) At Ottawa the affiliated English Roman Catholic Separate Schools are 
used for the purpose of observation, and the affiliated English-French Roman 
Catholic Separate Schools for the purposes of observation and practice teaching by 
the teachers-in-training, and for the teaching of model lessons by the staff of the 
Model School, and such teachers of the affiliated English-French Schools as the 
Principal of the Model School may designate for this purpose. 


Session and Vacations 

4. (1) The next session opens on the 2nd of September, 1913, and closes on 
June 19th, 1914. 

(2) There are two vacations, as follows: 

At Christmas, beginning on December 20th, 1913, and ending on January 
5th, 1914; and 

At Easter, beginning on Thursday, April 9th, 1914, and ending on Monday, 
April 20th, 1914. 

(3) The daily session shall be one of five hours, exclusive of recesses. Satur- 
day shall be a holiday. 

(4) For the more important subjects, lesson-periods of 40 minutes each are 


recommended. 
Conditions of Admission 


5.—(1) Hach candidate for admission shall apply not later than August 21st 
to the Deputy-Minister, who will supply the official forms provided for the follow- 
ing certificates : 

(a) A certificate of good moral character, from a clergyman or other com- 
petent authority ; 

(6) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work of 
a teacher, and especially, that he is free from serious pulmonary aifection and from 
seriously defective eyesight and hearing; 

(c) For admission to the Junior course at Sturgeon Falls, a certificate from 
competent authority, that the candidate will be at least fourteen years of age on or 
before September 2nd, 1913, and a certificate of having passed (a) the Entrance 
examination into the High Schools or an equivalent or a higher Ontario examin- 
ation; or (b) the Brevet d’Ecole Modele examination of Quebec. 
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(d) For admission to the Course at Ottawa, Sandwich, and Vanxieek Hill, 
or the Senior Course at Sturgeon Falls, a certificate from competent authority 
that the candidate will be at least sixteen years of age on or before September 2nd, 
1913, and a certificate of having passed (a) the Entrance examination into the 
English-French Model Schools, or an equivalent or a higher Ontario examination; 

(b) the District Certificate examination of 1904 or any subsequent year; or 
(c) the Brevet d’Ecole Academique examination of Quebec. 

(2) Before admission, each candidate shall pass at the school (a) an oral 
examination in English and French Reading and Conversation, and (0) a written” 
examination in English and French Grammar, Composition, and Spelling, unless 
the candidate has already passed the examination for Entrance into the English- 
French Model Schools. Both examinations shall be of the standard for Entrance 
into the English-French Model Schools, and shall be conducted by the staff of the 
school, and the results settled by the Principal. 

6. (1) Every teacher-in-training shall, on admission, sign an agreement, that, 
if successful in obtaining a certificate he will teach thereon in the Enghsh-French 
Schools of the Province of Ontario for at least the first year of his subsequent 
teaching experience. The violation of this agreement will lead to the cancelling 
of the teacher’s certificate. 

(2) Every teacher-in-training who accepts the aid offered by the Department 
in Regulation 7 below shall, on admission, sign an agreement to teach in the 
English-French Schools of the Province of Ontario for three years or to reimburse 
the Department of Education at the rate of one-third of the total value of such 
aid for each unexpired year of the above mentioned three-year period. 


Board and Travelling Expenses 
7. (1) The Department of Education will pay $3.00 a week of the cost of 
board and lodging of those teachers-in-training in attendance whose ordinary place 
of abode is more than three miles from Ottawa, Sandwich, Sturgeon Falls, or 
Vankleek Hill, as the case may be. 

(2) In the case of residents in the Province of Ontario, the Department will 
also pay the railway fare from their homes to the school in September and from 
the school to their homes at the close of the session; and, in the case of the non- 
residents of the Province, it will pay the railway fares from the station situated in 
Ontario and nearest their home, to the school and return fare to the same station 
at the times specified above. 

(3) All teachers-in-training are required to secure standard certificates from 
the local agent when purchasing their tickets and to transmit them promptly to 
the Principal of the School. 

(4) Unless specially authorized by the Minister of Education, teachers-in- 
training ibe be required to attend the Model School which is nearest to their homes. 

(5) The foregoing allowances will be paid as follows: Part in the month of 
February = attendance till J anuary 31st and railway fare to the school, and the 
balance in July for attendance during the rest of the session and return railway 
fare. 

(6) A teacher-in-training who receives the financial aid provided for above 
will be reauired to teach in the English-French schools in Ontario for a period of 
three years or to reimburse the Department of Education at the rate of one third 
of the total financial aid for each unexpired year of the above mentioned three- 
year period. 


Ct 
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Text=Books 


8 —(1) Hach teacher-in-training shall bring with him the text-books he has 
been using at school. 

(2) Hach teacher-in-training in the Junior Course at Sturgeon Falls Fall be 
provided with any additional text-books he may reed for the course for admisyion 
into the English-French Model Schools. 

(3) Hach teacher-in-training in the Course at Ottawa, Sandwich, and Van- 
kleek Hill, and the Senior Come at Sturgeon Falls will be provided with the 
following text-books needed for the course: 


I, For Academic work : 

(a) Such additional text-books prescribed for the High, Public, and Separate 
Schools, as may be found necessary. 

(D) Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Legons de Langue Francaise (Cours 
Supérieur). 

Charles Leroy: Lectures graduées et lecons de littérature. 

Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Cours theorique et pratique de Style. 

Magnan et Tremblay: Nouvelle methode de Langue Francaise. 


Il. For Professional work: 

(a) McMurray: The Method of the Recitation. 

Gordy: Psychology. 

Millar: School Management. 

The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools. 
Practical Etiquette. 

(6) Une réunion de Professeurs: Enseignement de la Lecture (Méthodologie). 
Haustrate et Labeau: Cours complet de pedagogie. 

(c) The Manuals of Methodology published by the Department of Education. 


III, For work wn the Practice Schools: 
Such additional text-books used in these schools as may be necessary. 


Duties of Staff 


9—(1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the Minister of 
Education, the Principal of each Model School shall prescribe the duties of his 
staff and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Model School and the affil- 
iated Separate School classes. 

(2) The members of each staff of the affiliated Schools shall be provided by 
the Board, and shall be subject to the approval of the Minister. For Model School 
purposes they shall be subject to the authority of the Model School Principal. 


Duties of Teachers-in=Training 


10. (1) Teachers-in-training shall board and lodge only at such houses as are 
approved by the Principal. 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to such 
discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 

(3) Teachers-in-training who, in the opinion of the staff, are unduly defective 
in scholarship, whose physical condition unfits them for teaching, or whose conduct 
or progress is unsatisfactory, may be dismissed by the Principal at any time during 
the session from further attendance. 
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Library 


11. Under the direction of the staff, the Library shall be constantly used for 
consultation by the teachers-in-training. ‘The library contains a supply of books 
of general and professional literavure, and several copies of each of the following: 

Carpenter, Baker, and Scott: ‘Teaching of English. 

Chubb: Teaching of English. 

MacClintock: Literature in the Elementary School. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Writing of English. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Teaching of Literature. 

Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 

Silcox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 

Scott: Nature Study and the Child. 

Arnold Foster: This World of Ours. 

Geikie: Teaching of Geography. 

Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 

Young: The Teaching of Mathematics. 

Betts: The Mind and Its Education. 

Bagley: Class Management. 

White: School Management. 

Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. 

Magnan & Tremblay: Méthode de Langue Francaise. Teachers’ Hd. I 
Book, II Book. : 

Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Méthodologie. 

Les Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes: Eléments de Pédagogie Pratique, Vol. II. 

Carré et Liquier: Traite de Pedagogie. 


Literary Society 


aa 


12. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advancement © 
shall be established in each Model School, and shall be fostered by the staff as an — 
important part of the course of study. It should begin immediately after the — 
work of organizing the school has been completed, and should meet at least twice a_ 
month until the special preparation for the final examination begins. The pro- 
gramme should include essays, debates, recitations, and the reproduction of suitable 
scenes from standard plays. | 


——— 


—— 


Certificates 


Subiects and Values of Examination Papers 


13. (1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in-training in the subjects off 
Groups I and II below, shall be eae on the combined results of his sessional — : 
records (and an examination at Christmas), and a final written examination on — 
papers prepared by the Department. 

(b) The final examination papers in Groups I and II shall be uniform for” 
all the Model Schools, and shall be based upon the courses as laid down below in 
this Syllabus. 

(2) (a) The examinations in Group IT shall include a thorough test of the 
academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training. 

(6) At the examinations in Groups I and II there shall be one paper on each 
subject, and the maximum marks for each subject shall be 70, and for the sessional 
records in each subject, 30. 
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Group I 


Principles of Education, School Organization and Management. 


Group II 


Arithmetic, Literature (English and French), Grammar (English and 
French), History, Composition, and Geography. 


Group III 


(3) The final standing of the teacher-in-training in the subjects in Group 
III, enumerated below, shall be determined by the staff upon the sessional records, 
and a final examination in which the tests, as far as practicable, shall be both 
academic and professional; the maximum for the records in each subject shail be 
30, and for each subject at the fina! examination 70, except for Manners, in which 
25 marks shall be allowed for the paper and 25 on the report of the staff as to the 
general deportment of the teacher-in-training during the session: 
) Art, Vocal Music, Oral Reading, Spelling, Writing, Nature Study, Physical 
Culture, Hygiene, and Manners. f 


Value of Obseryation and Practice-Teaching 
Group IV 


The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher-in-training 
in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be those awarded him in these subjects 
during the session and more especially towards the close thereof, after an intro- 
ductory course of lessons in each. The maximum marks for Practice-teaching shall 
be 1,000, and those for Observation lessons 200. 


Certificates 


14.—(1) A teacher-in-training who obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for each of Groups I, I, 
III, and IV, may on the recommendation of the staff be granted a Third Class 
Certificate valid for five years in an Englisi-French School. 

(2) A ieacher-in-training who fails at the final examination in one or more 
of Groups I, II, and III, but who makes 60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks 
for Group IV, and 34 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 50 per cent. of 
the aggregate of the marks in each of Groups I, II, and III, may, on the recom- 
mendation of the staff, be granted a District Certificate valid for one year in an 
English-French School. He may thereafter taking one or more groups at a time 
obtain a Third Class certificate without attending a second session, by passing in 
the Group or Groups in which he has failed. Ali other candidates who fail shall 
attend a second session. 

(3) Candidates who are exempt from attendance and who are actually engaged 
in teaching shall pass the June or August examinations in Groups I, II, and FI, 
but they shall be exempt from an examination in Group IV, provided ihey submit 
to the Minister a certificate from their last Inspector that they have taught suc- 
cessfully for at least half a year. For such candidates, each subject in Groups I, 
IT and III shall be valued at 100 marks, except Manners, which shall be valued 
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at 50, and the pass standard shall be 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 
60 per cent. of the aggregate of marks for each Group. 


Courses of Studies 

15.—(1) The Junior Course of Study at Sturgeon Falls shall cover a period 
of two school years, and shall be the academic course prescribed for Entrance into 
the English-French Model Schools. (See High School Regulations, Departmental 
Examinations). 

(2) The Course of Study at Ottawa, Sandwich and Vankleek Hill, and the 
Senior Course at Sturgeon Falls shall cover a period of one school year, and be both 
academic and professional, as follows: 

(a) The Principles of Education and General Methodology, Schooi Organiza- 
tion and Management, and Special Methodology. 

(b) A thorough review of the Public and Separate School Course from the 
standpoint of Pedagogy and the requirements of the Public and Separate Schools, 
the Special Methodology being taken up at each stage of the academic review. 

(c) Special instruction in Writing, Art, Physical Training, Hygiene, Music, 
Sewing, Manual Training, School Law and Regulations, English Reading, French 
Reading (including Literature), French Grammar, and French Composition (in- 
cluding Spelling) as provided in the text-books detailed in Reg. 8, I (0). 

(d) Supervised Observation and Practice-teaching in the Affiliated Schools, 
as detailed in Regulations 23-28. 


Language of Communication and Instruction 


16. In the Model School itself the language of communication and instruction 
shall be Enghsh, except in the teaching of French Reading, Grammar, and Com- 
position, for which French may be used. In the Affihated Schools the provisions 
of the Regulations for Enghsh-French Schools shall prevail. 


Order of the Courses 


1%. In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early the Observation 
work and the Practice-teaching, an introductory course shall be taken up in the 
following order: 

(1) A three weeks’ elementary academic review of the following subjects :— 

Reading, Literature, Grammar, Language and Composition, Geography, 
History, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, Vocal Music, Art, and Nature 
Study. 3 

(2) The prime essentials of the course in the Principles of Education and 
General Methodology taken once a day for the same period. 

18. To prevent the dissipation of energy which would result from the con- 
current study of a large number of subjects diverse in content, the system of 
intensive study should be followed so far as the special qualifications of the members 
of the staff will permit. In the order of the courses and the grouping of the 
subjects, due regard should be had to the character of each subject and its natural 
relations, and to the logical development of the courses and their relative functional 
value in the pedagogy of the Public and Separate School programme. 

When a subject has been finished, it should from time to time be reviewed 
with a further extension of the most important parts, having due regard to its 
character and importance. 


3 


& 


. 
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19. After the compietion of the Introductory Course prescribed above, (1) 
‘he course in the principles of Hducation should be taken up three times a week 
until finished. ‘The course in School Organization and Management should be 
taken up from the first twice a week until finished. 

(2) The total number of lessons for each of the following subjects should be, 
as nearly as practicable, as follows: 

The Principles of Education and School Organization and Management, each 
60; Manners, 5. 

(3) The number of lesson-periods per week for each of the following subjects 
should be, as nearly as practicable, as follows: 

French: Reading (including Literature), Composition, Spelling, and 
Grammar, 6; Art, 2; Music, 1; Manual T'raining, 1; Physicai Training, 1; Writing 
and Bookkeeping, 1; Literary Society, 1; Observation and Practice-teaching, 4 
(minimum) ; Religious Instruction, 1. Practice in Singing should also be given 
for a few minutes between lesson periods, and in Physical Exercises at recess, 

(4) The provision for the other subjects of the course shall be made by the 
Principal in accordance with the amount of time at his disposal and the necessities 

of the teachers-in-training. 

20. The following principles of selection and order should be observed in the 
Special Methodology and the academic treatment of the other subjects of the course: 

(1) Arithmetic should be taken about three times a week for about the first 
six months. It should then be continued with at least one lesson a week to the end 
of the session. 

(2) The subjects of the groups, Geography and History: Language, Grammar, 
and Composition; and Phonics, Voice Culture, and Reading, should be related in 
organization ; Geography, Language and Grammar, and Phonics and Voice Culture 
preceding in their respective groups. | 

(3) In the Science group, the Biological side should be given special attention 
during the Autumn and the Spring. and all the Science subjects should be taken 
up from the Nature Study point of view. 


Observation and Practice-Teaching 


21.—(1) The Introductory Courses provided for in Regulation 19, shall be 
followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teaching, ihe minimum number 
of Observation iessons being 30 and of Practice-teaching lessons 25, but these 
numbers shall each be increased to meet the necessities of individual teachers-in- 
training. 

(2) Two periods of each day of the fourth week shall be spent in a course of 
observation of the organization and management of the school and of the work done 
by the teachers in the different forms of the affiliated schools under the supervision 
of the Principal, who shall each day discuss with the teachers-in-training the 
results of such observation. 

(3) Before teaching an observation lesson, the Principal and all the assistants 
who take part in the Model School work should outline briefly upon the blackboard 
the points to be brought out in the lesson, and the relation to be established with 
previous knowledge. : 

22.—(1) When the attendance renders it necessary, the teachers-in-training 
shall be divided into suitable groups, and the work of Observation and Practice- 
teaching shall be taken up systematically per time-table arranged from time to 
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time. A member of the staff shall accompany the teachers-in-training in both the 
Observation and Practice-teaching courses, 

(2) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs shall be 
present at the discussion of his Observation and Practice-teaching lessons. 

23.—(1) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each teacher-in- | 
training shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to cover the work of the 
English-French Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 

(2) Continuous practice-teaching for several periods towards the end of the 
course shall be required, the teacher-in-training being wholly responsibie for the 
discipline of the class. 

24.—(1) The Principal shali notify the teacher-in-training of the subject and 
the scope of the Observation lesson, whether taught by a Model School teacher or 
by a teacher of the affiliated school, and shall prepare the lesson beforehand. 

(2) After observing the lesson, the teachers-in-training shall submit a report 
upon it to the master concerned for the discussion thereof. 

(3) Teachers-in-training shall prepare a plan of each practice-teaching lesson 
for submission to the Model School teacher concerned. 

25.—(1) The Model teachers in charge of the academic work in a subject 
shall develop its details in their teaching order, and shall also themselves teach 
model lessons in the Model Schools and affiliated schools. These model lessons 
should be taught only at the close of ‘what forms an organicaily whole section of 
the subject. 

(2) Model lessons shall also be taught by such teachers of the Affiliated 
Schools as the Principal of the Model School may select for the purpose. 

(3) All the model lessons in the Affiliated Schools shall be taught in accord- 
ance with the regular programme of the School. 

26.—(1) The necessary application of the Principles of Education and ot 
Methodology shall be made systematically by the Model and the affiliated School 
teachers in connection with the Model and the Observation lessons and the Practice- 
teaching; so that the course may be taken up in terms of the child’s mental 
development. 

(2) Concerted work on the part of the Model and the affiliated School teachers 
shall be secured by frequent conferences, especially at the beginning of the session. 


SYLLABUS OF COURSES 


The Principles of Education and General Methodology 


27. The object of the course is to provide the teachers-in-training with such 
a working conception of the nature of Education and of Methodology as is practi- 
cable at this stage, and as wili improve natural tact and skill by determining pro- 
cedure and forming ideals. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Aim of Education: Examination of the chief current definitions of Educa- 
tion; relation of aim to procedure in Education; 

Laws underlying the Process of Teaching: The relation of analysis to 
synthesis, of induction to deduction; purpose of methods of instruction. 

The Plan of the Recitation: Adjustment to the needs of the capacities of the 
pupils; relation of previous work; examination of the “ five formal steps” of the 
Herbartians. 
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Questions and Answers: Use of questioning in the development of the in- 
dividual and general notions; right and wrong methods of questioning; examin- 
ation of the so-called Socratic method; answers; qualities of a good answer; treat- 
ment of faulty answers; mistakes in dealing with answers; illustrations, their 
office and value. 

Instincts and Interests: The place of natural tendencies in the development of 
mental life; a study of some of the more significant of the child’s instincts and 
interests; methods of eliminating, strengthening, or modifying instincts and 
interests. 

Habit and Association: Nature of habit; relation of habit to instinct; con- 
ditions of the formation of habits; the laws of habit appiied to school studies, 
especially to those involving the acquisition of skill such as writing, reading, 
manual training, art, etc.; the place of habit in character formation; nature of 
association ; conditions of association; relation of association to habit; how to form 
permanent associations; relation of habit to character. 

Apperception: Nature of apperception; necessity for making subjects taught 
meaningful; the process of interpreting the new in terms of the old applied to 
school studies; significance of the maxim, “ Proceed from the known to the related 
unknown.” ‘ 

Attention: Nature of attention as a process; conditions of attention; relation 
of attention to habit and association ; interest in its relation to attention; voluntary 
and non-voluntary attention distinguished; attention in young children and in 
adults compared; methods of securing and retaining attention; obstacles to atten- 
tion. 

Retention: Conditions of retention; the relation of retention and appercep- 
tion; the factors in efficient recail; functions of the drill lesson and of the review 
lesson; methods of conducting drill and review. 

Individual and General Notions: How they are distinguished from each other ; 
how individual notions should be approached and presented; how to proceed from 
individual to general notions; how general notions should be applied; the value of 
types in the development of general notions. 

Impression and Expression: Their interdependence; importance of this inter- 
dependence as the basis for the constructive side of school work; its bearing upon 
the development of character. | 


School Organization and Management 


28. The object of the course is to give the teacher-in-training, in the light of 
the principles of education, a knowledge of the technique of school management 
and organization, which shall enable him to secure the orderly and elficient working 
of a one-teacher school. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Teacher: Natural qualifications of a good teacher; importance of scholar- 
ship, training, experience, professional studies, wide culture, Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, of good magazines, professional and cultural, etc.; the teacher’s relations 
with the principal, the inspector, trustees, parents ; civic and social duties; personal 
power and influence in the schooi and the community; daily preparation for teach- 
ing: correcting written exercises; care of health. 

Classification: The value of school organization ; evils of over-classification ; 
promotions, when and how made. 

16 E. 
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The Daily Programme: Principles involved in the construction of a time- 
table; seat work ; individual black-board work; the question of fatigue; typical time- 
tables for ungraded schools; school records. 

Written Examinations: Good effects; bad effects; school results that cannot 
be tested by examinations ; how to set examination papers; reading and valuing the 
answers ; examinations as related to promotions. 

School-room Routine: Chief varieties of mechanizing routine, their advantages 
and disadvantages; appointment of monitors. 

Desirable School Habits: Punctuality; regularity; neatness in person and in 
work; accuracy; promptness; quietness; industry; obedience; truthfulness; 
honesty; the relation of the preceding to moral training. 

School incentives: Kinds and office; effects on character, on school work, om 
health. 

Order and Discipline: What is meant by good order; the chief elements of 
governing power; faults and how to avoid them; co-operation of school and home; 
punishment, ends and necessity, right conditions, characteristics of judicious 
punishment, injudicious punishment, the discipline of consequences. 

Physical Education: Relations of physical and intellectual development; im- 
portance of change of work; value of plays and games; organized and unorganized 
play; the teacher on the playground; physical exercise within the school. 

The Kindergarten: Its essential principles; relation to the school system as 
a whole. 


Norrt.—For information as to the necessary details of School Accommodations and 
Equipment, the teacher-in-training is referred to Circular 33. 


The Ontaric School Law and Regulations: In so far as they deal with the 
duties and obligations of teachers and pupils. The following should be em- 
phasized— 

The importance, in official correspondence, of signing the name correctly and 
the Christian name in full and of specifying, in the case of females, whether Miss 
or Mrs. 

The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. These should be 
contracts as provided by the statute. Substituting for the contract an agreement 
made orally or by correspondence often leads to misunderstanding and difficulty. 


Notr.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, one for 
the teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained on application 
to the Department. 


Duties of teachers and inspectors. The payments of the Grants and other 
matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees, and school. 

Regulations of the Public and Separate Schools. 

The calling and conducting of school meetings and the consideration of 
matters incidental thereto, such as the duties of auditors, appeal to inspectors, ete. 

Non-resident pupils and the charging of fees. 

Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buying and selling of text-books and 


school supplies and the use of unauthorized books, pamphlets, school helps. and 
magazines. 


oo 
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The Ontario Public Health Act and Reguiations: 1n so far as they pertain to 
teachers, pupils, and the school. 


: Nore.—The sections of the School Law and the Public Health Act and of the Regu- 
lations referred to in the above syllabus are furnished by the Department in a special 
circular. The final examination in School Organization and Management will include 
questions in School Law and the Public Health Act and in the Regulations. 


Special Methodology 


29. The object of the course is to prepare the teacher-in-training for intelli- 
gently observing and teaching in all grades of the Public and Separate Schools, by 
enabling him to apply the principles of education and, in particular, to adopt to 
the work in each subject the principles of general method. 

The work in special methodology should be preceded by a general survey of 

the Public and Separate School Course of Study with a view to understanding the 
special object of each subject and the correlation of the different subjects amongst 
themselves. 
) These lessons should be followed by the systematic study of the subject matter 
of the Public and Separate Schoo} text-books with emphasis on the elements; such 
study to be concurrent with special methods of instruction, accompanied iv type 
lessons. and other illustrations of the most important topics, and including those 
topics detailed under each head below, so that the teacher may know how to use each 
text-book. 'The work in the special methodology of each subject should be intro- 
duced by a few lessons of a general character, embracing the application of the 
principles of general method to the teaching of the subject. 

The special methodology of teaching English to French-speaking pupils is 
outlined under Language and Composition below, and fully dealt with in the 
Manual of Methodology. For the methodology of French Reading and Grammar, 
little special provision is necessary; it may easily be adapted to the Methodolog 
of English Reading and Grammar. In the case of Grammar, however, elementary 
French Etymology should be taken up in the Language Lessons of Form II on 
account of the numerous inflections which must be assimilated early in order that 
the pupil may be able to write and spell even simple sentences. Such other special 
methodology in French as is needed is provided for in the professional works listed 
im Ree. 8, 11, (0). 

The Manuals of Methodology, provided in each subject by the Department of 
Education should be constantly used by the teachers-in-training. 


Language and Composition 


30. The special object of the course in Language and Composition is to pre- 
pare the teacher-in-training to train his pupils to speak and to write good Englisa 
and good French as a fixed unconscious habit. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Oral and Written Composition: Their relation; how habits of speaking and 
writing correctly are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the pupil’s 
language; importance of libraries for supplementary reading: influences opposed 
to good usage; incidental work in language training; expression as a silage in the 
development of every lesson: necessity for special exercises in oral and written 
composition. 
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Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encouraging the 
pupil’s free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary through oral 
exercises ; principles governing criticism of oral work; the dangers connected there- — 
with and the means of avoiding them; value of formal linguistic exercises; the 
relation of a knowledge of grammatical rules to the development of correct forms 
in speech; method of correcting common errors; relative value of pupil’s own 
language and of special exercises in false syntax as material for criticism; the prin- 
ciples to be kept in view in conducting exercises in written composition ; supervision 
and aid during writing; value of topical outlines; the place of home-work in written: 
compositions ; métheds of correcting compositions; value of re-writing. 

Materials for Written and Oral Composition: Principles governing choice of 
topics; gathering, selecting, and arranging material; class answers as material for 
oral composition; importance of framing questions that will require answers of 
considerable length; the reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, 
biographies; relative value of reading and telling stories; transition from reproduc- 
tion to originality; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary ; 
pictures suggestive of stories; school games; autobiographies of familiar things; 
developing themes from minor incidents, themes connected with school studies, 
general themes; letter writing, with special attention to form and style; invitations 
and replies thereto; bills, receipts, promissory notes, ete. 

Teaching English to French-speaking Pupils of Form [: The Natural, or 
Direct method: The establishment of the same direct association between exper- 
ience and expression as exists in the use of the mother tongue—in associating in 
the mind the impression or idea directly with the English word, and, in the process, 
the successive use of the eye, ear, and voice—showing, expressing, and having the 
pupils repeat. The object of the method to give the pupils the sommand of the 
language as a means of oral and written self-expression. 

The mother-tongue not required to teach English, if the natural method is 
properly applied. When required to clear up any difficulty or to avoid a loss of 
time, its use to be confined to explanations which are absolutely necessary. 

The value of Nursery Rhymes and Memory Gems as a means of acquiring a 
good pronunciation and of developing the sense of rhythm. 

The pupil to understand clearly the meaning of everything he says, and never 
to be asked to write or memorize anything that he does not understand clearly, and 
cannot say correctly . 

The methods to be adopted when the pupil has already acquired some know-. 
ledge of English. 


Reading 


31. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train his pupils to get the writer’s thoughts and feelings and to com- 
municate them to the listener so that he may appreciate them. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Reading: Its correlation with other subjects; importance of 
training in reading and in the principles of vocal expression to the pupil’s ordinary 
speech and general culture; the limitations of the pupil’s ability to interpret word: ; 
his previous preparation. . 

Methods in Reading: The word, sentence, phonic, and combination methods ; 
devices for securing rapid word recognition and for fixing attention on ihe thougnt.. 
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as well as upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means of securing natural 
expressive reading; the piace and limitations of imitative reading; common faults 
on the part of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by teacher 
and by pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined by the 
development of the pupil’s experience and powers; methods of developing in pupils 
the habit of reading for thought and pleasure; reading as a means of creating and 
fostering a taste for good literature. 

Forms of Reading: The function and value of silent reading, sight reading, 
dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 


Spelling 


32. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure accuracy in the subject. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Scope of Spelling: The correlation with other subjects; causes of the diffi- 
culties experienced by pupils in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling. 

Methods in Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing spelling; 
phonic exercises and word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication ; the place 
of transcription and dictation; methods of checking and correcting errors; value 
of re-writing; prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review 
exercises in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules in 
spelling. 

Materials for Spelling: Principles of selection of material for spelling; group- 
ing of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental spelling ; uses of the dictionary 
and of the spelling-book. 


Literature 


33. The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher- 
in-training to create in his pupils a taste for good literature, while broadening 
their knowledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the 
beauty and the power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Selection of subject-matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of literature that 
appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection of material for different 
grades; lists of suitable nursery rhymes, fairy tales, fables, nature stories, etc., 
adapted to children of lower grades and of works for pupils in the highest grades ; 
complete wholes versus extracts. 

Methods in Teaching Literature: Methods of dealing with primary literature ; 
comparison of values of reading and telling; the application of the general prin- 
ciples of method to the teaching of literature; method in supplementary reading 
contrasted with that in exact study; the importance and method of memorizing 
selections; the value of oral reading in the interpretation and appreciation of 
literature; the importance of the teacher’s own ability to read well. 

Lesson Procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for preparing a suit- 
able mood for lesson; how far the author’s biography has a place here; preliminary 
reading of the selection; the main thought of the lesson grasped in a more or less 
indefinite way through a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its wider 
thought-elements and the analysis of these again into their elements; the place of 
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explanation of words and phrases; the use of the dictionary ; the relavion of the 
subordinate thoughts to the unity of the whole, the main thought of the selection 
as made definite by the analysis; the oral reading of the selection by pupils alter — 
study; the value of oral and written reproduction and of memorization ; suitable 
seat work. 

Examination in Literature: Difficulties of examining in literature: specimen 
examination questions. 

Teacher’s Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications; 
sessional private reading-courses for teachers-in-training; suggestions for their 
future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works for the school 
library ; methods of making use of school library ; means of securing the co-operation 
of the home in the pupil’s reading. 


Grammar 


34. The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to secure precision of expression on the part of his pupils, to train them in 
habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis for self-criticism in language 
by developing the principles of language structure. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Meaning of Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; correlation with 
other subjects; when to begin the study of English and French Grammar res- 
pectively. 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function: order and method 
of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification as apphed to grammar ; 
inflection, use and value of our remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value; 
use of grammatical terminology; definitions, their value; how to be obtained, how 
to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diagrams; 
oral and written exercises; treatment of false syntax. 


History 


35. The special object of the course in History is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to train pupils to adapt human experience to present situations. In the 
elementary stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in historical studies, to 
enable the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events, and to give them a 
knowledge of their civil rights and duties; also to stimulate a love of country. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of History: The correlation of history with other subjects, espec- 
ially geography; the special value of Canadian and of British history; the proper 
perspective in the development of the subjects; parts enlarged in the academic 
review; what makes an event important. 

Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes; the place of oral teaching 
and of black-board work by teacher, and of written exercises at seat and at black- 
board by pupils; methods in oral and in written work; the use of pictures, maps, 
etc.; of readers and of the text-book: relation of method to the personality of the 
teacher and his knowledge of the subject; special importance of preparation of 
lesson by teacher owing to mass of detail: errors to be avoided, 
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1 The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different grades, the 
place and purpose of local history and the history of the aborigines and pioneers. 

Biography: Vhe natural attractiveness of biography; the relation of biography 
to history; the use of a study of biography in the development of character ; selec- 
tion of suitable biographies for pupils of different grades, as the lives ot explorers, 
navigators, and soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, scientists, etc., as 
representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher grades. 

Epochs: Their relation to biography ; systematic chronological study of history 
and its value and dangers; the causal sequence of events. 

Civics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration of work 
to be undertaken in civics; study of civic institutions as appearing in their lowest 
forms among primitive peoples; the beginnings of governments, of courts, of school 
systems, of factories, of means of transportation, etc., study of present forms of 
civic institutions. 

Supplementary Material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, epics, 
legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and historical novels; character of 
history readers and of supplementary works for the different grades, significance 
and value of our Flag. 

Geography 


36. The special object of the course in ‘Geography is to prepare the teacher-in- 
training to extend the pupils’ knowledge of the earth and its reiation to life 
thereon, and to assist them in interpreting and utilizing their physical environ- 
ment in accordance with their needs. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Geography; its relation to other subjects, especially to Nature 
Study, History, and Hlementary Science. 

The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study of the 
earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various agencies, rock form- 
ation and soils, distribution of mineral products, plant and animal life, the earth’s 
relation to other heavenly bodies, weather and climate, man’s relation to the rest of 
the world, and a general outline of commercial and political geography, with 
special reference to the United Kingdom, Canada, and the other important parts 
of the British Empire. 

Methods in Geography: The order of development of tne subject in rural 
and urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, black-board drawings, natural 
objects, specimens of products, stereoscopic views; sand-table ; scrap-book ; model- 
ling, map drawing, scales and projections; weather observations and records, 
simple experiments in explanation of natural phenomena ; excursions in connection 
with the observations in local geography; the use of the reference library, books of 
travel, geography readers, ete.; common mistakes in teaching geography and 
means of avoiding them; special importance of the preparation of the lesson by 
teacher owing to the mass of details. 


Nature Study 


37. The special object of the course in Nature Study is to broaden and 
deepen the sympathies and interests of the teacher-in-training, and, through him, 
those of his pupils, by training them to observe and interpret the common phen- 
omena of the world about them. 
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The course includes the following topics :-— 

I'he Character and Scope of Nature Study: lts relation to formal science; its 
correlation with other subjects. 

Material for Nature Study: Conditious determining the choice of material 
for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and for varying conditions 
in rural and urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, col- 
lections, ete. ; supplementary materials such as stories, literature, etc. 

M sihade in Nature Study: Nature Study as a method; special characteristics 
of a typical nature study lesson; directions for conducting school excursions; the 
study of special typical topics dealing with materials of nature study and illus- 
trating methods of presentation in all grades of Public Schools. | 


Note.—As often as practicable teachers-in-training should make excursions for the — 
purpose of studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They 
should make collections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable them 
to direct as teachers the practical side of nature study. They should make collections 
of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injurious and beneficial insects, 
of factory products, garden flowers, etc. 


Arithmetic 


38. The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to improve the teacher- 
in-training’s knowledge of the subject that he may use it effectively as a means of 
logical training, and more particularly that he may be prepared to give his pupils 
such instruction in the various arithmetical processes as will enable them to make 
with accuracy, rapidity, and facility, the computations which their future life may 
render necessary. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Arithmetic; its relation to the other subjects of the Curriculum; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; the various 
steps involved in the development of the number idea; the unit, its nature and use; 
the necessity for standard units; number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis; induction and deduction, 
compared, illustrated, and applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material in 
making clear new processes and in verifying and interpreting operations performied ; 
the use of text-books and of prescribed apparatus; the importance of training in, 
and devices for securing neatness, accuracy, and speed in computation; the im- 
portance, place, and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; the 
essentials of proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by performing oper- 
ations only; “unitary” method and method of direct measurement; grading of 
problems ; interest in problems for which the pupils themselves furnish the material ; 
black-board work; drill and examination work in arithmetic checking written work 
in the class-rooms. 

The various arithmetical operations and their applications, with special stress 
upon the requirements of teachers engaged in rural Public School work. The 
work to the end of Form III should receive most attention, even if this entails the 
omission of some of the topics under applied arithmetic. The course should in- 
clude the following :— 

Counting; measuring with standard units; numbers 1 to 10, from 10 to 20, 
ete.; number pictures; notation and numeration; addition-tables, exercises, devices : 
subtraction by decomposition, by equal additions, and by complementary additions ; 
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nultiplication, relation to other operaiions, tables, exercises, factors; division, 
short and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures and multiples. 

Fractions: How and when to be introduced, different interpretations, nota- 
ions, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal fractions, correspondence 
sf methods of numeration, notation, and operations with those of integers; re- 
surring decimals. 

Applied Arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, insurance, taxes, 
terest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights and measures; the metric 
system; mensuration, including the areas of rectangles, triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles, and the volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, prisms, cones, and 
spheres; square root. 


Writing 
39. The object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher-in-training to 
write rapidly and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best means of securing 
the most satisfactory results in the teaching of the subject. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

Methods in Writing: Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper ; 

the proper formation of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various 
movement exercises; practice on paper and on the black-board. 
Use of headlines and copybooks; use of blank paper ; its ruling; value of trans- 
sription, dictation and composition in writing; use of the black-board to teach the 
sorrect form of each letter singly and in combination; how general and individual 
faults are corrected; the formation of a characteristic hand; how to deal with 
pupils having some physical disability. 


Art 


| 40. The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher-in-training 
such a knowledge of the subject, such a training of his ssthetic nature, and such 
facility in the use of Art as a means of expression, as will enable him to develop 
like tastes and powers in his pupils. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Art: Art as a mode of expression and a means of esthetic cul- 
ture; its correlation with other subjects in the school course. 

How to Use the Various Mediums: Charcoal, ink, coloured crayons, water 
colours, and pencil. 

Plant Study, including the drawing of plants or any parts of plants in ink, 
charcoal, crayon, or pencil mass, and in water colours, pencil outline, and pencil 
values. 

Tree Study in any medium. 

Landscape in ink, water colours, and pencil. 

Object Drawing: Simple familiar objects in charcoal, ink, or pencil mass. 

The drawing of common spherical, cylindrical and rectangular objects illus- 
trating the principles of freehand perspective—pencil. 

Illustration: Games, occupations, nursery rhymes, and stories chiefly in char- 


eoal, pencil, and ink. 
Pose Drawing: Ink mass, pencil outline, pencil values, and water colours. 
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Black-board Drawing: White and coloured crayons and charcoal. 

Colour Harmonies and Neutral Values: Water colours. 

Design: The repetition of simple units to form borders and surface patterns 
aud the application of design to constructed objects so as to show good spacing. 


Manual Training 
41, The special object of the course in Manual Training is to train the 
teacher-in-training to appreciate the educational value of various forms of con- 
structive work, and to use constructive exercises in the most effective ways. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of Manual Training, its correlation with other subjects in the 
curriculum ; outlines of courses in the different forms of hand work. ‘The practical 
course includes the following with concurrent methodology: 

Typical forms of constructive work adapted to the capacities of children in 
the lower grades, including weaving, elementary paper, and cardboard work and 
modelling. (The course for Forms I, II, and III of the Public and Separate 
schools. ) 


Music 


42. The special object of the course in Music is to qualify the teacher-in- 


training to undertake the teaching of simple songs adapted to the requirements of 
rural schools, and the elements of time and tune embodied therein. 


The course includes the following topics :-— 

Tune: Practice in singing, from the Tonic-Solfa modulator, or the Staff, the 
simpler intervals of the Major Scale, in any key. 

Time: Practice in singing simple rhythmic exercises in two, three, four and 
six pulse measure, containing continued tones and easy divisions of the beat. 

Voice Culture: Practice in breath control and exercise calculated to promote 
correct habits of voice production in speaking and singing. 

Songs: The study of Rote Songs adapted to the lower forms of Public Schools. 

The study of songs learned by note, from the Tonic-Solfa, or Staff notation. 


This should commence with the simpler elements of time and tune, and proceed to 
the more advanced grades. 


Nore.—Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incapable 
of learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of music at the beginning 
of the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, special instruction will 
be provided, adapted to their needs; and their efforts to overcome any natural dis- 
ability which may be found to exist will be taken into account at the oral examination 
at the close of the term. The written examinations, however, are compulsory for all 
students, and, if the teacher-in-training is unable to sing, his certificate will state so. 


Hygiene 


43. The special object of the course in Hygiene is to provide the teacher-in- 
training with the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health of both 
himself and his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the sanitary conditions 
of the schoo] and its surroundings. 
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‘The course includes the following topics :— 

General instructions for the detection of the existence of common communi- 
cable diseases, to enable the teacher to comply with the provisions of “he Public 
Health Act; modes of preventing spread of these diseases. 

Personal Hygiene: Care of teeth, skin, eyes and ears; velation of exercise to 
health; effects of alcohol and tobacco. 

First aid in such cases as fainting, suffocation, drowning, hemorrhage, irac- 
tures and dislocations, venomous stings, poisoning, frost-bites, sun-stroke and 
heat-stroke ; burns; bandaging. 


Physical Training 


44, The special object of the course in Physical Training is to enable the 
teacher-in-training to make proper provision for the physical training of his pupils 
by means of a series of graded exercises to be used as recreation in class-room in 
intervals between classes, and of recreative gymnastics, or gymnastic games; and 
indoor and outdoor games. 


Manners 


45. A course in Manners. Especial care shall be taken that, while in attend- 
ance, the teachers-in-training shall observe the rules of courtesy and social 
etiquette. 

August, 1913. 


SYLLABUS OF REGULATIONS AND COURSES FOR THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AT HAMILTON, LONDON, NORTH BAY, OTTAWA, 
PETERBOROUGH, STRATFORD AND TORONTO 


Session 1913=1914 
(Circular No. 23) 
Lecation and Purpose 


1.—(1) The Normal Schools are situated at Hamilton, London, North Bay, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Stratford, and Toronto. | 

(2) The purpose of the Normal Schools is to prepare teachers of the Second 
Class in the theory and the art of organizing, governing, and instructing the 
pupils of the Public and the Separate Schools; and to improve the general cul- 
ture of such teachers and, in particular, their academic preparation for teaching 
the subjects prescribed in the programme of studies. 

(3) The Normal Schools, the Model affiliated Public Schools, and the affili- 
ated Rural Schools, are used to afford the teachers-in-training adequate means of 
observing well-conducted schools. and of securing practice in teaching. discipline, 
and management. 


Grades of Teachers=-in=Training 


2. There are two grades of teachers-in-training: 
Grape A—Those who hold certificates of having passed the full examination 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools or Faculties of Education, and who hold 
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Third Class certificates, and have taught successfully a Public or a Separate School 

for at least one year as certified by an Inspector of Public or Separate Schools. 
Note.—Grade A candidates will be admitted to the Normal Schools at London, 

North Bay, Ottawa and Toronto. For candidates of this grade provision will be made 


in the other Normal Schools only where at least twenty-five candidates apply for 
admission. 


GraDE B.—AII others who hold certificates of having passed the full examin- 
ation for Entrance into the Normal Schools or to the Faculties of Education. 

Notre 1.—A Junior Teacher’s academic certificate will be accepted in lieu of the 
certificate of having passed the full examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools, 


and a Senior Teacher’s, in lieu of the certificate of having passed the examination for 
Entrance into the Faculties of Education. 


Note 2.—A certificate of having passed the Middle School examination for Entrance 
into the Normal Schools, having endorsed thereon the prescribed certificate from the 
Principal of an Approved School that the applicant has completed satisfactorily the 
Lower School subjects of the High School course prescribed for Entrance into the 
Normal Schools, will be accepted as a certificate of having passed the full examination 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools. 


Sessions and Vacations 


3.—(1) The session of the Normal Schools shall begin on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28rd, at 9 a.m. 

(2) For teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A, who may qualify at Easter 
for Second Class certificates, it will end Thursday, April 9th, 1914. For all other 
teachers-in-training it will end on Friday, June 19th, 1914. 

(3) There shall be two vacations as follows: 

(a) At Christmas, beginning on Saturday, December 20th, 1913, and ending 
on Monday, January dth, 1914. 

(b) At Easter, beginning on Friday, April 10th, and ending on Monday, 
April 20th, 1914. ct] 

(4) The provision in Regulation 15 (1) (c) below, for observation by Grade 
B teachers-in-training in affiliated rural schools, should be carried out as far as 
possible before the Easter holidays. When it is not practicable to use for this pur- 
pose all the time during which the Grade A teachers-in-training are being ex- 
amined, Grade B may be dismissed for the holidays at any time the Principal may 
find it necessary during the period of the Departmental examinations for Grade 
A teachers-in-training in Groups I and IT. 


Conditions of Admission 


4.—(1) Application for admission shall be made to the Deputy Minister not 
later than Tuesday, September 2nd, on a form to be supplied by him. 

(2) Candidates who have appealed against the results of the July examina- 
tion should apply for admission as above. If successful they will be admitted on 
the same terms as other applicants. 

5.—(1) The applicant shall forward with his application to the Deputy Min- 
ister on official forms supplied by him, the following certificates: 

(a) A certificate from competent authority that he will be at least eighteen 
years of age before October Ist, 1913. 

(b) A certificate from a clergyman or other competent authority that he is 
of good moral character. 
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(c) A certificate from a physician that he is physically able for the work of 
a teacher, and, especially, that he is free from serious pulmonary affection and from 
seriously defective eyesight or hearing. 

(2) The applicant shall also submit, according to his grade, the certificates 
prescribed in Reg. 2 above. 

(3) Applicants other than those holding the qualifications prescribed in (2) 
above, shall present, besides the certificates required in (1), (a), (0) and (c) 
above, a certificate of having passed the Middle School examination for entrance 
into the Normal Schools, and shall pass in addition in September an examination 
in the prescribed subjects of the High School Lower School in accordance with the 
following time-table, the pass standard being 40 per cent. of the marks for each 
subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate: 


Note.—Those who have complied with the prescribed conditions will be provided 
with a card of admission to a Normal School to be selected by the Minister. Without 
‘this card no one will be admitted. 


Time Table 
Tuesday, September 9th. 
BAAN ooterst chavs 8.45— 9.00...... Reading Instructions to Candidates. 


9.00—11.00...... Writing, Book-keeping and Business Papers. 
11.10—12.00...... Spelling. 
Oe aes 1.30— 3.30...... Geography. 


Wednesday, September 10th. 


pS Ee Prien 9.00—11.00...... English Grammar. 
TERY Ge eee 1.30—— 3.80. 06... Biology. 


Thursday, September 11th. 


) 8 Ceo 9.00—11.00...... Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
Pairs 2 Sen 1.30— 3.30...... Art (Pencil and Brush Work). 


Notre.—For the examination in Art, candidates must come provided with drawing 
pencils, brushes, and colour boxes. 


(4) This examination will be conducted at such of the following centres as 
may be selected by applicants not later than August 30th: 

Windsor, Chatham, Sarnia, St. Thomas, London, Woodstock, Brantford, 
Simcoe, Cayuga, Welland, St. Catharines, Hamilton, Goderich, Stratford, Berlin, 
Guelph, Walkerton, Owen Sound, Orangeville, Barrie, Toronto, Whitby, Bowman- 
ville, Cobourg, Lindsay, Peterborough, Belleville, Picton, Napanee, Kingston, 
Brockville, Kemptville, Prescott, Morrisburg, Cornwall, Alexandria, Vankleek Hill, 
Ottawa, Smith’s Falls, Renfrew, Bracebridge, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Port 
Arthur, Haileybury. 

(5) Forms of application and full information for this examination will be 
sent to those who are required to write thereon, immediately on the receipt of their 
applications for admission.. Applications to write on the examination must be 
received at the Department of Education not later than Aug. 30th. Only bona fide 
applicants for admission to the coming session of a Normal School are eligible to 
become candidates at this examination. 


Note.—After the present year, the September Lower School Examination will be 
discontinued. . . 
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(6) No one will be admitted to a Normal School who does not agree if 
successful in obtaining a teacher’s certificate, to teach thereon in the Province of. 
Ontario for at least the first year of his subsequent teaching experience. A viola- 
tion of this agreement will lead to the cancelling of the teacher’s certificate. 


Special Provisions for the North Bay Normal School 


6.—(1) (a) For admission to the North Bay Normal School an applicant 
must be at least eighteen years of age before the close of the session. 

(b) In the case of a teacher-in-training who is admitted under the special age 
provision above, the certificate granted will be valid only in the schools in a Dis- 
trict or in the schools of the poorer parts of the counties to be designated by the 
Minister for the first year subsequent to its issue. 

(2) (a) The Department of Education will pay $4.00 per week of the cost 
of the board and lodging of teachers-in-training who have been in attendance 
throughout the whole course and whose ordinary place of abode is in Ontario and 
more than three miles from the Normal School. It will also pay the railway fare 
of all such going to the School from their homes in September and returning to 
their homes at the close of the session. The foregoing allowance will be paid 
on the requisition of the Principal of the school in November, January, April and 
July. 

(b) In the case of a teacher-in-training who receives the financial aid pro- 
vided for above, the certificate granted will be valid only im the schools of a Dis- 
trict or in the schools of the poorer parts of the counties to be designated by the 
Minister, until he has taught for three years therein, or until he has reimbursed 
the Department of Education at the rate of one third of the total financial aid for 
each unexpired year. 


Duties of Principals and Assistants 


7.—(1) Subject to the regulations and to the approval of the Minisier of Edu- 
cation, the Principal of each Normal School shall presc:ibe the duties of his staff 
and shall be responsible for the efficiency of the Normal and the Model School. 

(2) The other members of each staff shall be subject to the authority of ihe 
Principal. 

(3) Subject to the direction of the Minister, each Normal School Master, in 
company with the Public School Inspector, shall visit each year Rural Schools in the 
district in which the Normal School is situated. He shall submit a report of his 
observations for the consideration of the Minister and of the whole staff of the 
Normal School. 

(4) Subject to the direction of the Minister, each member of the Normal 
School staff shall take part in the work of the Teachers’ Institutes at such dates 
as the Minister may arrange. 


Duties of Teachers-in=Training 


8.—(1) Teachers-in-trainine shall board and lodge at such houses only as 
are approved of by the Principal. 

(2) They shall attend regularly and punctually, and shall submit to such 
discipline and directions as the Principal may prescribe. 

(3) Teachers-in-Training who are unduly defective, in scholarship, or are 
physically unfit for the work of a teacher, or whose conduct or progress is unsatis- 


} 
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factory, may, if the Principal so decides, be dismissed by him at any time during 


the session from further attendance at the Normal School. 


(4) All applicants are required to review carefully before entering, the work 
of the Lower School of the High Schools. 


Text=Books 
9.—(1) The text-books for the academic work shall be those prescribed in 


each subject for the High Schools. 


(2) The text-books for the professional work shall be the text-books prescribed 
for the Public Schools, and the professionali books whose titles ave printed below 
in italics. 

Library 

10. Under the direction of the different members of the staff, the Library 
shall be constantly used for consultation by the teachers-in-iraining. To this end 
it contains a supply of books of general literature, and a sufficient number of copies 
of each of the most important professional books of reference, a list of which is 
given in this Syllabus. 

Literary Society 
11. A Literary Society for general culture and for professional advancement 


shall be established in each Normal School, and shall be fostered by the staff as 
an important part of the Course of Study. It should begin immediately after the 


work or organization has been completed, and should meet once each week until 


the special preparation for the final examination begins. The programmes should 


include essays, debates, recitations, and the reproduction of suitable scenes from 


standard plays. Suitable lecture courses also will be arranged for under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Education. 


Examinations 
Subiects and Values 

12._(1) (a) The final standing of the teacher-in-training shall be deter- 
mined on the combined results of his sessional records and his prescribed exami- 
nations. 

(b) In addition to oral and written class tests in each subject, and the Obser- 
vation and Practice-teaching records, there shall be a written examination 1n the 
subjects of Group I and IT below, immediately before the Christmas vacation. 

(c) There shall be two Final written examinations in Groups I, II, and III, 
one at Easter for the teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A; and one at the 
close of the Session in June for the teachers-in-training belonging to Grade B, 
and for those of Grade A who fail to qualify at Easter or who postpone their ex- 
amination. 7 

(d) The final examination papers in Groups T and II shall be uniform for 
all the Normal Schools, and shall be based upon the courses as laid down in this 
Syllabus. 

(e) The examination in Groups IT and TIT shall include a thorough test of 
the academic qualifications of the teacher-in-training for teaching all grades of 
Public School work. 

(2) At each examination in Groups I and II there shall be one paper on 
each of the following subjects and the maximum marks for each subject shall be 
100, distributed as follows: 20 for the Christmas examination, 20 for the Sessional 
Records, and 60 for the final examination. 
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Group I. 


Professional. Science of Education, History of Education, School Organi- 
zation and Management. 


Group II. 


Academic and Professional. Arithmetic, Literature, Grammar, History, Com- 
position, Geography, Elementary Science, and Agriculture. 


Group ILL, 


(3) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher-in- 
training in the following subjects shall be those awarded him during the session, 
more especially toward the close thereof, for the oral, written, and practical tests 
in matter and, where applicable, in method, the maximum for each subject being 
100 each, except for Manners, for which the maximum shall be 50 (25 for the 
paper, and 25 on the report of the staff as to the general deportment of the teacher- 
in-training). 

Academic and Professional. Art, Music, Reading, Spelling, Manual Train- 
ing, Household Science, Physical Training, Writing and Bookkeeping, Algebra 
and Geometry, Nature Study, Physiology and Hygiene, and Manners. . 


Group IV. 


(4) The marks counted in estimating the final standing of the teacher-in- 
training in Observation and Practice-teaching shall be those awarded him in these 
subjects during the session and more especially toward the close thereof, after an 
introductory course of lessons in each. ‘The maximum marks for Practice-teaching 
shall be 1,200, and those for observation lessons 200. 


Certificates 


13.—(1) A teacher-in-training belonging to Grade A, who, at the Easter or 
the June final examinations, obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 
60 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks in each of Groups IJ, IH, IT1, and IV, 
may, on the recommendation of the staff, be awarded a permanent Second Class 
certificate, provided he is then twenty-one years of age or an Interim certificate 
valid until he reaches that age, when a permanent certificate may be issued on 
application. 

(2) A teacher-in-training, belonging to Grade B, who at the June final ex- 
amination obtains 40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of 
the aggregate of the marks in each of Groups IJ, IJ, III, and IV, may on the 
recommendation of the staff be awarded an Interim Second Class certificate, which 
will be made permanent at the end of two years’ successful experience duly certified 
on an official form by the Inspector concerned, provided the teacher is then twenty- 
one years of age. An Interim Second Class certificate which expires before the 
teacher is twenty-one years of age, or before the holder has taught two years thereon, 
may be renewed until that date, on the recommendation of the Inspector concerned. 

(3) (a) A teacher-in-training who at the June final examinations fails to 
obtain a Second Class certificate but who makes at least 60 per cent. in Group 
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IV, and 35 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 55 per cent. of the aggregate 
of the marks in each of Groups I, Ll, and III, may, on the recommendation of 
the staff, be awarded a 'hird Class certificate valid for five years. | 

(b) Such teacher-in-training who at subsequent Kaster or June examinations 
passes in the Group or Groups in which he failed, by passing in one or more Groups 
at a time, may be awarded an Interim Second Class certificate in accordance with 
the conditions prescribed in (2) immediately preceding. | 

(4) All other teachers-in-training shall be required to attend a second session. 

(5) Candidates who have not attended a Normal School, who are exempt from 
such attendance, and who are actually engaged in teaching, may take Groups I, 
II, and III, at the same examination or at different examinations, and shall be 
exempt from an examination in Group IV, provided they submit to the Minister 
a certificate from their last Inspector that they have taught successfully. The pass 
standard shall be 40 per cent. of the marks for each subject and 60 per cent. of 
the aggregate of marks in each of Groups I, II, and ILI. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 


At the University of Toronto, the College of Art, Toronto, and the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph. 

14.—(1) From April to the end of June courses will be provided in Hle- 
-mentary Household Science, at the University of Toronto; in Art, at the Ontario 
College of Art, Toronto; and in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. Candidates who pass the prescribed final 
examinations connected therewith will be awarded Elementary Household Science, 
Elementary Art, or Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture certificates. These 
courses will be supplementary to those in the same subjects in the Normal Schools 
-and may be taken by teachers-in-training who pass the Easter examination for 
Second Class certificates. For the candidates who take these courses an allowance 
is made for board, with travelling expenses and free tuition. 

(2) For other Normal School students who have taken the High School course 
in Manual Training, Household Science, or Agriculture and Horticulture, or the 
Middle School course in Art, who have passed the special examinations in these 
subjects at the close of the High School course and of the Normal School 
course ending in June, a summer course will be provided each J uly in House- 
hold Science and Manual Training at the University of Toronto; in Art, at 
the Ontario College of Art, Toronto; and in Elementary Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. Those who pass the pres- 
eribed final examinations will be awarded certificates in Elementary Manual 
Training, Household Science, Art, or Agriculture and Horticulture. 


Note.—See the Spring and Summer School announcements of the University of 
Toronto, the College of Art, and the Ontario Agricultural College. 


At the Normal Schools 


15.—(1) The courses at the Normal School shall consist of the following: 

(a) A review of the Public School course and of the academic subjects pre- 
scribed for admission into the Normal Schools, especially those of the Lower 
School, from the standpoint of pedagogy and the requirements of the Public and 
Separate Schools, with such an extension of said subjects for the purpose of, cul- 
ture as time will permit; also special instruction in Reading, Writing, Art, Physical 
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Training, Physiology and Hygiene, Music, Household Science, Manual Training, 
Manners, School Law and Regulations, 

(b) The Science of Education, including Applied Psychology and Ethics, 
Child Study, and General Methodology; the History of Education; School Organ- 
ization and Management; and Special Methodology. 

(c) Supervised Observation in the Model Schools, and in the affiliated Rural 
Schools of the adjoining county or counties. 

(d) Supervised Practice-teaching in the Model Schools. 

(2) For teachers-in-training of both Grades A and B, the main details of the 
courses shall be the same, but the courses for Grade A shall be more intensive than 
those for Grade B. 

Teachers-in-training belonging to Grade A are required to have made them- 
selves familiar with Bett’s “The Mind and its Education,” and McMurry’s “ The 
Method of the Recitation,” before entering the Normal School. 


ORDER OF THE COURSES 
Introductory 


16.—(1) In order that the teacher-in-training may begin early the Observa- 
tion work and the Practice-teaching, the following introductory courses shall be 
taken up in the following order, having due regard to the requirements of Grades 
A and B respectively : 

(a) The introduction to the Science of Education, and those parts of 
the Applied Psychology, and Child Study which bear most directly upon General 
Methodology, the prime essentials of which shall be discussed in this connection. 
To this course shall be added a discussion of the functional value, as defined herein, 
of each of the Normal School courses. 

(b) A supervised course of Observation in the different forms of the Model 
Schools. 

One lesson a day shall be given in the course in (a) the total number being 
about twenty-five, and the number of introductory Observation lessons not ex- 
ceeding ten. 

(2) To prevent the dissipation of energy which ould result from the con- 
current study of a large number of. subjects diverse in content, the system of 
intensive study should be followed so far as the special qualifications of the 
members of the staff will permit. In the order of the courses and the grouping 
of the subjects, due regard should be had to the character of each subject and its 
natural relations, and to the logical development of the courses and their relative 
functional value in the pedagogy of the Public School programme. When a 
subject has been finished, it should from time to time be reviewed with a further 
extension of the most important parts, having due regard to its character and 
importance. 

(a) On the professional side, after the completion of the Introductory Course 
[16 (1)], the course in the Science of Education should be taken up three times 
a week until finished. The course in School Organization and Management should 
be taken up from the first three times a week until finished. The History of 
Education should not be taken up until after Christmas. 


(b) The total number of periods for each of the professional subjects should 
be as nearly as practicable as follows: 
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The Science of Education, including the Introductory course, 70; School 
Organization and ‘Management, 65; the History of Education, 3%; Manners, 5. 

(c) The number of lessons per week for each of the professional and academic 
subjects shall be, as nearly as practicable, as follows: Mathematics, 3; English 
(Grammar, Literature, History, Language and Composition, Spelling, and Read- 
ing), 7%; Science (Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geography, and Physiology and 
Hygiene), 5; Art, 2; Music, 2; Manual Training, 1%; Physical Training, 1; 
Writing and bookkeeping, 1; Domestic Science, 114; Literary Society, 1; Ob- 
servation and Practice-teaching, (minimum) 4; Religious Instruction, 1. 

(3) The foregoing principles of selection and order should also be observed 
as follows, in the Special Methodology and the academic treatment of the other sub- 
jects of the course: 

(a) In the Mathematical group, Arithmetic should be taken up before 
Algebra and Geometry, being taken three times a week for about the first six 
months. It should then be continued with one lesson a week to the end of the 
session, the other two periods being given to the special methodology of Algebra 
and Geometry. 

(0) The subjects of the groups, Geography and History; Language and Gram- 
mar, and Composition; and Phonics, Voice Culture, and Reading should respec- 
tively be related in organization as are the subjects of the mathematical group; 
Geography, Language and Grammar, and Phonics and Voice Culture preceding 
in their respective groups. 

(c) In the Science group, the Biological side should be given special atten- 
tion during the Autumn and the Spring, and the Science subjects should be taken 
up first from the Nature Study point of view. On account of their relations to 
parts of the courses in Art, Domestic Science, and School Management, suitable 
introduetory courses bearing directly on these subjects should be provided in 
Chemistry and Physics. So, too, on account of its basal relatious to Psychology, 
Physical Training, Music, and School Management, the course in Physiology 
should be taken up at the beginning and completed as soon as practicable. 

(d) The courses in Music, Art, Writing, Physical Training, Literature, 
Manual Training, and Domestic Science should continue throughout the session. 

(c) Short courses should be provided at the beginning of the session in 
Spelling and Manners; and, towards the close, in School Law and Regulations. 


Observation and Practice-Teaching 


17.—(1) The Introductory Courses provided for in Regulation i6 shall be 
followed by systematic Observation and Practice-teaching, the minimum number 
of observation lessons being 40 and of Practice-teaching lessons 25 for Grade B, 
and 20 for Grade A teachers-in-training, but these numbers shall be increased to 
meet the necessities of individual teachers-in-training. 

(2) (a) The teachers-in-training shall be divided into suitable groups, and 
the work of Observation and Practice-teaching shall be taken up systematically per 
time-table arranged from time to time. | 

(b) At least that group to which the teacher-in-training belongs shall be 
present at the discussions on his Observation and Practice-teaching lessons. 

(3) (a) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons for each teacher-in- 
training shall, as far as practicable, be arranged so as to cover the work of the 
Public Schools in all subjects and in all grades. 
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(b) The Observation and Practice-teaching lessons provided for in the logical 
development of the Normal School course shall be supplemented by other lessons in 
such forms of the Model School as may be available. 

(c) Continuous Practice-teaching for severai periods toward the end of the 
course shall be required, the teacher-in-training being wholly responsible for the 
discipline of the class. 

(d) Teachers-in-training shall be available as substitutes in the Public or 
Separate Schools of the locality (urban or rural) in which the Normal School is 
situated, subject to arrangement with the Principal of the Normal School. 

(4) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified by the Principal, of the sub- 
ject and the scope of the Observation lessou, and shall prepare the lesson before- 
hand. 

(b) After observing the lesson, they shall discuss it with the Model School 
Teacher concerned. 

(5) (a) Teachers-in-training shall be notified of the subject and the scope of 
the Practice-teaching lesson, by the Model School teacher after consultation with 
the Normal School] Master concerned. 

(b) Teachers-in-training shall prepare a plan of each Practice- teaching lesson 
for submission to the Model School teacher concerned. 

(6) (a) Model lessons shall be taught by the teachers of the Model School in 
accordance with the regular programme of the Model School. 

(b) The Normal School masters in charge of the academic work in a subject 
shall develop its details in their teaching order, and after each suitable step, shall 
also themselves teach model lessons in special Public School classes both in the 
Normal School and in the Model School itself. At these lessons, the Model School 
teacher in charge of the subject shall be present. 

(7) (a) The necessary applications of the Science of Education and of 
Special Methodology shall be made systematically by both the Normal School 
Masters and the Model School teachers in connection with the Model and the 
Observation lessons and the Practice-teaching; so that the course may be taken 
up in terms of the child’s mind and growth. From time to time the Master in 
charge of the Science of Education should formally illustrate by actual teaching 
the principles he has discussed in class. 

(b) As far as practicable, it shall be the duty of the members of both the 
Normal School and the Model School staffs, in accordance with the time-table, to 
be present at the Observation lessons and Practice-teaching of the teacher-in- 
training and to make jointly the criticism and the valuation of his work. 

(8) Concerted work on the part of the Normal and the Model School shall 
be secured by frequent conferences of the staffs of both schools, especially at the 
beginning of the session. 


DETAILS OF COURSES 
Science of Education 


18. The object of the course in the Science of Education is to provide the 
teacher with a working conception of the nature of education which will be useful 
to him in forming ideals and determining procedure, to give him a rational basis 
for intelligently evaluating and selecting subject matter and methods of instruction, 
and to improve natural tact and skill through the acquisition of experience, with 
the least expenditure of time and energy. 
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The course, which shall be as practical as possible, includes Applied Psych- 
ology, Child Study, and General Methodology, as follows: 


Introduction 


19. Lhe Aim of Hducation: Provisional statement of the aim of education 
to be used as a working definition. | 


Munction of the School: Function of the School in directing the development 
of the child’s experiences during the plastic period; relation of the school to other 
social institutions, the home, the church, the state, the vocation. 

Subjects of Study: School studies as typical forms of experience that the race 
has found valuable in meeting its needs; basis for determining the functional value 
of a subject in a course of study. 

Methods of Instruction: The purpose of method; necessity for basing methods 
of instruction on a knowledge of the characteristics and the conditions of mental 
life; the problem of method, a psychological problem. A preliminary outline of 
the general principles of method. 


Booxs oF REFERENCE :— 


McMurry: The Method of the Recitation. 5 cts. 
Bagley: The Educative Process. $1.13. 


Applied Psychology 


20. Problems and Methods of Psychology: The subject-matter of psychology ; 
the essential characteristics of mental life; contrast between mental and physical 
phenomena; “stream of consciousness” and its “contents”; knowing, feeling, and 
willing; their interdependence. | 

Methods of studying the facts of mental life; the meaning of introspection ; 
the limitations of introspective methods; methods of observing and interpreting the 
expressive signs of mental life; the attitude of the teacher as an observer; the place 
of experimental methods. 7 

Nervous System and Mental States: Body and Mind, general nature of their 
connection ; illustrations to show that mental life is dependent on physical condi- 
tions; outline study of the structure and functions of the nervous system in so far 
as it is related to mental processes; relation of mental growth to the development 
of the nervous system; conditions of sensory and motor development, development 
of the nerve centres through natural growth and through use; effects of disuse on 
nerve cells; connection between sensory and motor action; development of nerve 
connections; the “reflex arc”; automatic and reflex acts; the process of the growth 
of motor control; importance of a knowledge of the growth of the nervous system 
to the teacher. 

Instincts: The place of natural tendencies in the development of mental life ; 
the nature of instincts; outline study of some of the more important human in- 
stincts; transitory character of many instincts; necessity for utilizing instinctive 
tendencies at the time of their appearance; the adaptation of the subject-matter 
of instruction to the stage of natural development of the child; the dangers of 
introducing subjects too soon or too late; useful and injurious instincts; methods 
of strengthening and modifying instincts through use, and of weakening or elim- 
inating them through disuse, substitution or repression; transformation of in- 
stincts into habits. 
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Habit: Nature of habit; physical basis of habit; the functions and limitations 
of habit; the dangers of mental “fossilization”; the relation of habit formation to 
school studies, especially those involving the acquisition of skill, such as writing, 
reading, manual training, art, etc.; pedagogical rules for the formation of new 
habits or the breaking up of old ones. 

Interests: The nature of interests; interests as tendencies to thought and 
action. 

Interests as an end to be sought in education; the importance of the culti- 
vation of desirable and suppression of undesirable tendencies; instinctive inter- 
ests; a classification of the more common instinctive interests; the relation of ac- 
quired to instinctive interests; the reciprocal character of knowledge and interest ; 
growth of purposes and plans from natural instinets. 

Interests as a means in education; tendencies as the starting points in acqui- 
sition of knowledge or the formation of habits of action; practical teaching rules 
for applying the principle of interest in gaining knowledge; the relation of interest 
to effort; distinction between the interesting and the easy, and between the inter- 
esting and the pleasurable. 

Capacities and Activities: Examination of some of the more fundamental 
capacities. 

Sensitivity: The relation of sense impressions to the growth of knowledge. 
Retentiveness: he importance of retention in the growth of experience; condi- 
tions of retention. Relating activity: First steps in thinking; dissociation, dis- 
crimination, and association as activities. Expression: Process of giving signifi- 
cance to motor movements; relation of impression to expression. 

The development of capacities through experience; the place of formal disci- 
pline as an end in education. 

Apperception: Mental states or acts as dependent on original tendencies and 
previous experience; the development of mental life as conditioned on the inter- 
action of the “old” and “new”; learning as the development of experience 
into experience; necessity for making experiences meaningful; the process of inter- 
preting the new in terms of the old; the necessity for studying the child’s ten- 
dencies and capacities in selecting and presenting the subject matter of instruction ; 
significance of the pedagogical maxim, “ Proceed from the known to ithe related 
unknown.” 

Attention: The nature of attention; the selective character of attention; 
meaning of concentration of attention, dispersed attention and inattertion; con- 
ditions of non-voluntary, or spontaneous attention; the relation of habit to atten- 
tion; methods and devices for securing spontaneous attention; the conditions of 
voluntary attention; growth of purpose and plans; the importance of an aim on 
the part of the learner; the development of aims and ideals as an end in education; 
methods of securing voluntary attention; the application of the law of derived 
interest to school studies; the relation of voluntary to non-voluntary attention; 
gaining and holding attention; physicai conditions favourable and unfavourable 
to attention. ‘ 

Sensation and Perception: Sensation as a mental process; the physical condi- 
tions of sensation; classification of sensations; sensation qualities; the nature of 
perception; the presented and reproduced factors in perception; the functions of 
sensation and perception as forming the basis for thought; the development of 
perception; the growth of percepts in richness and definiteness through the detec- 
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tion of new features connected with old things; the meaning of observation; the 
relation of observation to alertness and keenness of sense activity and to knowledge, 
interests and purposes; methods of cultivating habits of observation. 

Imagination: Relation of imagery to sensory experiences; the function of 
imagery in interpreting the present by the past and in forming aims, purposes, and 
plans; power of imagery as varying in different people; types of imagery; the 
reconstruction of images; reproductive and productive imagination; their relation 
to each other; simultaneous association of images, as in perception; successive 
association of images in the train of thought; laws of association; physical basis 
of association ; training the imagination as involving the storing of the mind with 
a rich stock of usable images and giving facility and dexterity in grouping images 
into new wholes for the sake of a definite purpose; school studies and activities 
as a means of training the imagination; study of children for the purpose of 
determining the “ mind stuff” in which they think. 

Memory: 'The characteristic features of memory; the relation of memory to 
reproductive imagination; retention, recall and recognition as faciors In memory; 
characteristics of a good memory; recency, vividness, frequency and association as 
factors in efficient recall; training of memory; cultivation of memory as improve- 
ment in methods of recording facts; methods of securing vividness of original im- 
pression; relation of attention to retention; rules or proper use of repetition; 
methods of securing association and organization; cramming and its effects. 

Thinking: The importance of consciousness of meaning in the development of 
mental life; meaning dependent on relations; thinking as the process of grasping 
relations; thinking of the child and the adult compared; analysis of conceptional 
thinking; nature and growth of a concept; the place of the image in conception ; 
the relation of conception to language; judgment as a phase of thinking; sound 
judgment as an end in education; reasoning as purposive thinking; deductive rea- 
soning; inductive reasoning; the interrelation of induction and deduction; prin- 
ciples involved in training in thinking; school studies as a means of training in 
thinking. 

Feeling and Emotions: Various uses of the term feeling; feeling as the tone 
of a conscious state; qualities of feeling; relation of feeling to cognition and to 
motor reaction; nature of emotion; relation of emotion to instinct and to feeling; 
conditions upon which the appearance of emotion depends; functions of feeling 
and emotion, their influences on attention, judgment and effort; outline study of 
some of the more significant emotions; directions along which emotional develop- 
ment should take place; place of habit in emotional development, the growth of 
moods, sentiments. temperaments, and dispositions; significance of school studies 
and activities in the growth of feeling and emotion. 

Will: Involuntary and voluntary action compared; a voluntary act as the 
attentive selection of one way of action as against another; the place of deliberation, 
effort and choice in a voluntary act; factors in a well-balanced will; study of voli- 
tional types which vary from the normal, such as, the impulsive type and the 
obstructed will; relation of involuntary action to voluntary in the training of 
the will; methods of developing normal will through the activities of the school 
and the home; methods of dealing with abnormal types of will; education in its 
relation to conduct; elements involved in moral training; the function of the 
school in moral training; effects of methods of instruction on morals; moral effects 
of school studies; value of specific moral instruction; character development as the 
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full aim of education; factors in character development; the function of the school 
in character development. 


Books OF REFERENCE :— 
Betts: The Mind and its Education, $1.00. 
Angell: Psychology. $1.60. 
Halleck: Education of the Central Nervous System. 85 cts. 
James: Talks to Teachers. $1.35. 


Child Study 


21. The object of the course in Child Study is to enable the teacher-in- 
training to adapt intelligently his methods in each subject to the child’s mind at 
the different stages of its growth. 


The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of Child Study; methods of investigation ; importance to the teacher 
of the study of the child mind. Physical growth and development during infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence. Mental development during the same periods. Mental 
types and variations from normal mental conditions. Differences in individual 
children. The study of children along the lines suggested in the course in Applied 
Psychology. 


Book oF REFERENCE :— 
Kirkpatrick: Fundamentals of Child Study. $1.13. 


General Methodology 


22. The object of the course in its final stage is to gather up the main facts 
and principles bearing most directly on methods of instruction which have been 
developed in connection with the various topics in Applied Psychology and Child 
Study; and, by dwelling on connections and relations, to organize the whole into 
a comprehensive and logical system of General Methodology [See 16 (1) (a)] and 
so to form a basis for the Special Methodology. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The Problem of General Method: The relation of general method to special 
methods and teaching devices; the relation of method to subject matter. 

Planning for the Lesson: Principles to be observed in dividing the subject 
matter into topics or units of instruction; the adjustment of the lesson to the 
tendencies, needs and eapacities of the pupils; the relation of the lesson to pre- 
vious work and to the stage of development of the pupils; necessity for the teacher 
to study the class as well as the subject matter of the lesson. 

Means of Presentation of the Lesson: Lecture, text-book, and question-and- 
answer methods of presentation ; advantages and limitations of each; graphic repre- 
sentation as a means of presentation; diagrams, etc.; nature and functions of ob- 
jective teaching; limitations of objective teaching; principles governing successful 
use of objects, pictures, models, maps, etc. 

The Aim of the Lesson: Aim of lesson from the teacher’s standpoint; aim of 
lesson from the pupil’s standpoint; tendencies as the starting point in the growth 
of knowledge or the acquisition of skill; relation of the child’s interest to native 
instincts and capacities and to the development of aims and purposes; the relation 
of interest to self-activity ; the use of interest in the school-room; the normal atti- 
tude of the learner as an attitude of inquiry; the necessity for connecting the lesson 
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with some pre-existing need of the child or of making it fit into some of his pur- 
poses or plans; the place of the statement of the aim of the lesson; the nature 
and purpose of the preview. 

Preparation of the Class for the Lesson: Necessity for revival and recon- 
struction of the old experiences of the pupil in giving meaning to the new lesson; 
the aim of the lesson as a purpose in the recall of old experiences; means of re- 
calling and utilizing old experiences in the presentation of the new lesson; “pre- 
paration” as a formal step in method. 

Development of the Lesson: The effect of the preview, the statement of the aim 
and the preliminary stage of preparation to fix in the mind of the learner a vague 
mental whole within which mental movement in the lesson takes place; the pur- 
pose of the development of the lesson to give definiteness to this whole; the devel- 
opment as a process of analysis, focusing attention on particular phases within the 
whole, and of synthesis, instituting relations among these particulars; typical illus- 
trations from varied subjects to show the meaning and the universality of applica- 
tion of this principle; the interdependence of analysis and synthesis; learning as 
an analytic-synthetic process; the place of comparison and contrast in the devel- 
opment of the lesson. ea 

The analytic phase in learning; the principle of selection of relevant analysis; 
the place of sense-perception, telling and inference in the development of individual 
notions; meaning of “ analytic methods” of teaching. 

The synthetic phase in learning; the adaptation and use of selected material ; 
the development and application of universal notions; meaning of “synthetic 
methods” of teaching; inductive and deductive methods of teaching; “presenta- 
tion,” “comparison,” “abstraction,” “generalization,” and “application,” as formal 
steps in instruction. 

Expression as a Stage in Method: Necessity for expression as a stage in ra- 
tional method; interdependence of impression and expression; the importance of 
this interdependence as the basis for the constructive side of school work. 

Typical Lesson Forms: The study lesson; the recitation lesson ; the develop- 
ment lesson; the drill lesson; the review lesson; the construction of lesson plans. 

Teaching Devices: Use of questioning in the development of the lesson; right 
and wrong methods of questioning; examination of the so-called Socratic method ; 
answers; qualities of a good answer; treatment of faulty answers; mistakes in 
dealing with answers; illustrations; their office and value; uses of the blackboard. 
Books OF REFERENCE :— 


McMurry: The Method of the Recitation, 75 cts. 
Bagley: The Educative process. $1.13. 
Thorndike: Principles of Teaching. $1.13. 


History of Education 


23. The object of the course in the History of Education is to widen the 
professional outlook and rationalize school practice through the discussion of the 
development and of the merits and the defects of educational theories. It pre- 
supposes an historical background and discusses movements rather than individuals. 

The course includes the following topics, and deals only with the most im- 
portant points :— 

Education Prior to the Fifteenth Century: A very brief survey of significant 
movements, with reference to the following topics: Education among primitive 
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peoples ; education in Sparta and Athens, the idea of a liberal education; educa- 
tion in Rome, the idea of practical education; education and monasticism ; educa- 
tion and chivalry, the early Universities. 

The Renaissance: 'The relation of the Renaissance to modern civilization ; its 
origin and educational significance; Erasmus, Vittorino da Feltre, and Sturm; in- 
fluence of Renaissance upon subject matter, methods, and purposes of schools ; 
humanistic conception of education; humanism and realism. 

Reformation and Counter Reformation: 'The Reformation and the Renaissance, 
Luther and elementary education in Germany; Schools of the Jesuits and other 
religious Orders. 

Realism in Education: Verbal realism as represented by Rabelais and Milton; 
social realism as represented by Montaigne; sense realism as represented by Bacon, 
Muleaster and Comenius. 

Education according to Nature: Development of the new conception of edu- 
cation; Locke and Rousseau. 

Modern Educational Theories and Movements: Pestalozzi and the elementary 
school; Herbart and Methodology ; Froebel and the Kindergarten; Spencer and sci- 
entific tendencies in Education; the Montessori Method; education as social ad- 
justment; public education in Great Britain; the development of public education 
in Ontario. 


Books OF REFERENCE :— 
Munroe: A Brief Course in the History of Education, $1.00. 
Quick: Educational Reformers. 2 Editions, $1.20 and 95 cts. 
Kemp: History of Education. $1.00. 


School Organization and Management 


24. The object of the course is to give the teacher, in the light of the Science 
of Education, a knowledge of the technique of school management and organi- 
zation which will enable him to secure the smooth and efficient working of his 
school. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Meaning and Aim of School Management: Organization and government of 
the school; basic principles of each; the ultimate aim of education; unity of pur- 
pose and co-operation of teacher and pupils essential. 

Relation of Management to the Teaching Process: Teaching and governing 
closely interrelated; adjustment, the essential activity in education; how to secure 
this in the various cities of study. 


The Recitation: Its relation to management; the assignment of lessons; how 
to study. 

The Child: Importance of the child; essential conditions of efficiency, health, 
sympathetic attitude to work, desire for improvement, effort to improve, good 
habits, and freedom. 

The Teacher: Qualifications and characteristics of the teacher; chief duties 
in relation to the child, to protect the health of his pupils, to develop a right atti- 
tude to the work, to arouse desire for improvement and effort to make it, to culti- 
vate good habits, and to protect the child’s freedom; the teacher’s code of ethics. 

The Care of the Child: Healthful conditions in the school room,—the heating, 
ventilating, and cleaning of the building; humidifying the air: the water supply: 
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care of the grounds and out-buildings; protection from contagious diseases ; Seating ; 
lighting; care of the eyes; fire drill; care of the mind; fatigue, how to avoid it : 
care of morals. 

The Modern School: The building; the class-room; the playground; equip- 
ment of the elass-room,—charts, library, tools and benches, ete. ; co-operation of 
the pupils in the care of the school; use of building by the ratepayers; relation of 
teacher and pupils; relation of school and home. 

Organization: The need of a suitable environment in school; meaning and 
elements of organization; grading,—basis, number of classes; the best conditions 
in a school with one teacher and in schools with several teachers; consolidation ; 
special plans of classification,—the short interval plan, the group system, the 
individual plan, the Batavia System. 

The First Day in School: General outline of what the teacher should do on 
the first day. 

The Time Table: Principles involved in the construction of a time-table; its 
purpose and value; seat work; fatigue in relation to school work; typical time 
tables. 

Records and Reports: Their importance and nature. 

Order and Attention: The problem of attention; the relation of play activities 
and work activities; incentives, their use and abuse; routine in calling classes and 
in dismissing school; causes of disturbances; dealing with offences and weaknesses. 

Results of Good Management: Good habits formed; knowledge extended ; 
oral and written tests; character developed; Binet’s scale of mentality as an 
auxiliary means of testing pupils. 

School Law and Regulations: The Ontario School Law and Regulations in so 
far as they deal with the duties and obligations of teachers and pupils. 

The following should be emphasized— 

The importance of signing the name correctly and the Christian name in full 
and of specifying, in the case of females, whether Miss or Mrs. 

The necessity of making all agreements clear and conclusive. They should be 
contracts as provided by the statute. To substitute for the contract an agreement 
made orally or by letter correspondence often leads to misunderstanding and diffi- 
culty. (P.S. Act, section 85 and form of agreement.) 

NotE.—Every school register contains two copies of a form of agreement, one for 


the teacher and one for the Board. Additional copies may be obtained on application 
to the Department. 


Duties of teachers and Inspectors. The payments of the Grants and of other 
matters directly affecting the teacher, trustees and school. (P. 8S. Act, sections 6, 
7, 8, 9, 82, 84, 87, 99, 116; and Instructions 12, 13 and 14.) 

Regulations and Course of Study of the Public Schools. 

The calling and conducting of school meetings and the consideration of matters 
incidental thereto, such as the duties of auditors, appeal to Inspectors ete. (P. S. 
Act, sections 49-54, 59, 63, 66, 72, 75-81.) 

Non-resident pupils and the charging of fees. (P. S. Act, sections 70, 71.) 

Penalties and prohibitions regarding the buying and selling of text-books and 
school supplies. (Department of Education Act, section 28; P. S. Act, section 
1: 

ae Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations, so far as they pertain to 
teachers, pupils, and the school. 
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Books OF REFERENCE :— 
Bagley: Class Management. $1.13. 
White: School Management. 90 cts. 
Landon: Principles and Practice of Teaching and School Management. $1.13. 
Ontario Schools Acts and Regulations (free). 
Ontario Public Health Act and Regulations (free). 


Special Methodology 


25. The object of the course is to prepare the teacher-in-training for intelli- 
gently observing and teaching in all grades of the Model Schools, by enabling 
them to apply the principles of education and, in particular, to adapt to the work 
in each subject the principles of General Method. 

The work in the Special Method of each subject is introduced by a few lessons 
of a general character, embracing the application of the principles of General 
Methodology to the teaching of the subject. ‘hese introductory lessons are fol- 
lowed by a series of a more detailed character, dealing with: 

(1) The selection and the organization of material for the Public School 
Forms, taken in order, from the standpoint of presentation to the pupul. 

(2) The discussion of special methods of instruction, concurrent with the 
academic review of the subject matter. 


“Pw « 


The courses shall be taken up in terms of the Public School Programme of 


Studies, the provisions of which shall be constantiy kept in mind. 

GENERAL Books OF REFERENCE :— . 
Regulations and Courses of Study of the Public and Separate Schools (free). 
The Public School Manuals (free). . 

Carpenter, Baker and Scott: Teaching of English. $1.35. 

Chubb: Teaching of English. 85 cts. 

MacClintock: Literature in the Elementary School. 90 cts. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Writing of English. $1.15. 

Arlo Bates: Talks on the Teaching of Literature. $1.15. 

Hodge: Nature Study and Life. $1.50. 

Dearness: How to Teach Nature Study. 60 cts. 

Sileox and Stevenson: Nature Study. 70 cts. 

Scott: Nature Study and the Child. $1.35, 

Coulter: Practical Nature Study. $1.20. 

Geikie: Teaching of Geography. 50 cts. 

Smith: Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 85 cts. 

Young: The Teaching of Mathematics. $1.35. 

Annandale: The Concise Imperial Dictionary. Cl. 65 cts., half morocco, 
$1.35. 


Language and Composition 


26. The special object of the course in Language and Composition is to pre- 
pare the teacher to train his pupils to speak and to write good English as a fixed, 
unconscious habit. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Introductory: The value of language training; the place of a knowledge of 
the mother-tongue in education; the value of clearness, force, and grace of ex- 
pression. 
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Oral and Written Composition: Their relation; how habits of Speaking and 
writing good English are formed; the effect of the teacher’s example upon the 
pupil’s language; value of reading and of memorizing good literature; importance 
of libraries for supplementary reading; incidental work in language training; ex- 
pression as a stage in the development of every lesson ; necessity for special exer- 
cises in oral and written composition. 

Methods in Oral and Written Composition: Methods of encouraging pupil’s 
free natural expression and of extending his vocabulary through oral exercises : 
principles governing criticism of oral work; the dangers connected therewith and 
the means of avoiding them; value of formal linguistic exercises ; method of cor- 
recting common errors; relative value of pupil’s own language and of special exer- 
cises in false syntax as material for criticism; the principles to be kept in view in 
conducting exercises in written composition; supervision and aid during writing; 
value of topical outlines; the place of home work in written compositions ; method 
of correcting compositions; value of re-writing. 

Mechanics of Written Composition: Sentence and paragraph structure; para- 
graph compositions; the use of capitals, punctuation marks, quotation marks, 
abbreviations, ete. 

Materials for Written and Oral Competition: Principles governing choice of 
topics; gathering, selecting and arranging material; class answers as material for 
oral composition; importance of framing questions that will require answers of 
considerable length; the reproduction of fairy and folk stories, fables, poems, 
biographies ; relative value of reading and telling stories; transition from reproduc- 
tion to originality ; descriptions of personal experiences, real and imaginary, and of 
places, operations and processes of personal interest; striking incidents in the his- 
tory of the families of the pupils; pictures suggestive of stories, school games, auto- 
biographies of familiar things; developing themes from minor incidents, themes 
connected with schooj studies, general themes; letter writing, with special atten- 
tion to form and style; invitations and replies thereto. 


Reading 


®7. The special object of the course in Reading is to prepare the teacher to 
train his pupils to get the writer’s thought and feelings and to communicate them 
to the listener so that he may appreciate them. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The Seope of Reading: Its correlation with other subjects; importance of 
training in reading and the principles of vocal expression to pupil’s ordinary speech 
and general culture. 

The processes involved in reading: The relation of ideas to symbols; the asso- 
ciations of visual, auditory, and motor images in reading; conditions of the forma- 
tion of accurate visual and auditory impressions; constant necessity for connecting 
the printed symbol directly with the idea. 

Forms of Reading: The function and value of silent reading, sight reading, 
dramatic reading, elocution, declamation. 

Methods in Reading: Examination of the various methods of teaching begin- 
ners to read; advantages and disadvantages of each; devices for securing rapid 
word-recognition and for fixing attention on the thought and feeling as well as 
upon the word forms in the earlier stages; means of securing natural expressive 
reading; the place and limitations of imitative reading; common faults on the part 
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of both pupil and teacher and how to correct them; criticism by teacher and by 
pupils. Change in purpose and methods of reading as determined by the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s experience aud powers; the necessity for giving attention to 
expression in all stages; expressiun to be based on impression; the objects of ad- 
vanced reading; methods of developing in pupils the habit of reading for thought 
and pleasure; reading as a means of creating and fostering a taste for good 
literature. t 

Mechanics of Vocal Expression: 'The necessity for attenticn to the principles of 
vocal expression; time, inflection, pitch, force, quality, pause, phrasing, emphasis, 
stress; and to exercises for rendering the organs of speech subservient to the will— 
vocalization, articulation, breathing, development of chest and lungs, vocal training 
for pure tone; the connection between the reading lesson and the singing lesson. 


Spelling 


28. The special object of the course in Spelling is to prepare the teacher to 
secure accuracy in the mechanism of written word-expression. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Scope of Spelling: Its correlation with other subjects; nature and origin of 
peculiarities of English orthography ; causes of the difficulties experienced by pupils 
in learning to spell; causes of incorrect spelling. 

Methods of Spelling: Necessity for teaching, not merely testing spelling; ex- 
amination of the various methods of teaching spelling; the adaptation of each to 
the nature of the words and to the individual mental characteristics of pupils; 
phonic exercises and word-building in relation to spelling; syllabication ; the place 
of transcription and dictation; methods of checking and correcting errors; value of 
re-writing; prevention versus correction; the character of drill and review exer- 
cises in spelling; methods of varying the spelling recitation; value of rules in 
spelling. 

Materials for Spelling: Principles of selection of material for spelling; group- 
ing of words for the purpose of spelling; incidental spelling; uses of the dictionary 
and of the spelling book. 


Literature 


29. The special object of the course in Literature is to prepare the teacher 
to ereate in his pupils a taste for good literature, while broadening their know- 
ledge, moulding their characters, and aiding them to appreciate the beauty and 
the power of artistic expression of thought and feeling. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The nature and elements of literature. 

Selection of Subject Matter for Literature Lessons: Qualities of literature 
that appeal to children of different ages; basis of selection of material for different 
grades; lists of suitable fairy tales, fables, nature stories, etc., adapted to children 
of lower grades and of general works for pupils in the highest forms; complete 
wholes versus extracts; the correlation of literature with nature study, geography, 
history, ete. 

Methods in Teaching Ltterature: Methods of dealing with primary literature; 
comparison of values of reading and telling; method in supplementary reading con- 
trasted with that in exact study; the extensive and intensive study of literature; the 
importance and method of memorizing selections; the value of oral reading in the 
interpretation and appreciation of literature; the importance of the teacher’s own 
ability to read well; the futility of attempts to develop formally the critical sense. 
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Lesson Procedure: Preparation of the pupils; necessity for preparing a suit- 
able mood for the lesson; how far the author’s biography and the experience of the 
pupils have a place here; preliminary reading of the selection; the main thought 
of the lesson grasped and the main feeling of the lesson impressed in a more or 
less indefinite way through a reading of it; the analysis of a selection into its 
wider thought elements and feeling elements, and the analysis of these again into 
their elements; the place of explanation of words and phrases; the use of the 
dictionary; the relation of the subordinate thoughts and feclings to the unity of 
the whole, the main thought and feeling of the selection as made definite by the 
analysis; the oral reading of the selection by pupils after study; the value of oral 
and written reproduction; suitabie seat work. 

Eaaminations in Literature: Difficulties of examining in literature; specimen 
examination questions. 

Teacher's Preparation: Special importance of teacher’s own qualifications; a 
class course in Literature, in part based on the poetic selections in the Readers; the 
literary study of portions of the Bible prescribed by the Department of Education ; 
sessional private reading courses for teachers-in-training; suggestions for their 
future reading. 

School Library: Principles to be kept in view in selecting works for the school 
library ; methods of making use of school library; means of securing the co-opera- 
tion of the home in the pupil’s reading. 


Notrre.—Teachers-in-training having conscientious objections to the literary study of 
the Bible shall be excused therefrom by the Principal. Religious instruction by local 
clergymen of the different denominations is provided in each Normal School. 


Grammar 


30. The special object of the course in Grammar is to prepare the teacher 
to train his pupils in habits of logical analysis, and to give them a basis for self- 
criticism in language by developing the principles of language structure. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Meaning of English Grammar; the relation of grammar to speech; correla- 
tion with other subjects; reasons for and against retaining it in elementary 
schools; reasons for deferring the formal study till Form IV; introductory work 
of Forms II and III. 

The sentence as the starting point; basal value of function; order and method 
of teaching the parts of speech; principles of classification as applied to grammar ; 
inflection, use and value of our remaining inflections; rules of syntax, their value ; 
use of grammatical terminology; definitions, their value, how to be obtained, how 
to be applied; analysis and parsing, aim and value of each; value of diagrams; 
oral and written exercises; treatment of false syntax; elementary etymology, the 
derivation and composition of words. 


History 


31. The special object of the course in History is to prepare the teacher to 
train pupils to adapt human experiences to present situations. In the elementary 
stages the chief objects are to arouse an interest in historical studies, to enable 
the pupils to appreciate the logical sequence of events, and to give them a know- 
ledge of their civil rights and duties; also to stimulate a love of country. 
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The course includes the following topics :— 

The Scope of History: The correlation of history with other subjects, especi- 
ally geography; the special value of Canadian and British history; the proper 
perspective in the development of the subject; what makes an event important; the 
class academic review to deal with the most important features. 

Methods: The recitation, its form and purposes, the place of oral teaching 
and of blackboard work by teacher, and of written exercises at seat and at black- 
board by pupils; methods in oral and in written work; the use of pictures, maps, 
ete., of readers, of source books, of the text-book, and of current journals and 
periodicals. 

Stages in the Course: Special necessity for the adaptation of the teaching of 
history to the pupil’s growing knowledge and logical capacity. ‘The picture and 
story stage, a methodically arranged series of picturesque biographies graphically 
narrated; no text-book. The information stage; an introduction to history proper, 
methodically presented; external and picturesque side made prominent, with em- 
phasis on biographical and social aspects; introduction of history readers and bio- 
graphies in the library. The reflective stage; the study of causal relations and of 
the origin, development, and inner life of our institutions. 

The selection and arrangement of material suitable for different grades; the 
place and purpose of each of the following :— 

History of aborigines, current history, pioneers, local history. 

Characteristics of peoples, as those of the United States, Japan, China, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Quebec. 

Biography: The natural attractiveness of biography; the relation of bio- 
graphy to history; the effects of a study of biography on the development of char- 
acter; selection of suitable biographies for pupils of different grades, as the lives 
of explorers, navigators, and soldiers for primary grades; of statesmen, poets, 
scientists, etc., as representing more complex conditions, for pupils of higher 
erades. 

Civics: Ends to be kept in view in teaching civics; consideration of work to 
be undertaken in civies; study of civic institutions as appearing in their lowest 
forms among primitive peoples; the beginnings of governments, of courts, of 
school systems, of factories, of routes and means of transportation, etc., study of 
present forms of civic institutions. 

Epochs: Their relation to biography; systematic chronological study of 
history; its value and its dangers; the causal sequence of events. 

Supplementary Material: The use of mythology, ballads, orations, epics, 
legends, tales of chivalry, narrative poems, and historical novels; character of 
history readers and of supplementary works for the different grades. Significance 
and value of the flag. 


Geography 


32. The special object of the course in Geography is to prepare the teacher 
to extend the pupils’ knowledge of the earth and its relation to life thereon, and 
to assist them in interpreting and utilizing their physical environment in accord- 
ance with their needs. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of geography; its relation to other subjects, especially to nature 
study, history, and elementary science. 
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The review of the course should lay special emphasis on the study of the 
earth’s surface and the changes wrought thereon by the various agencies; rock 
formation and disintegration; origin, formation and composition of soils; dis- 
tribution of mineral deposits, not overlooking local deposits of building material, 
as marl, limestone, brick, clay, and sand, and also of plant and animal life; the 
relation of the earth to other heavenly bodies; weather and climate; man’s relation 
to the rest of the world; interdependence of nations; commercial and political 
geography. 7 

Methods: Consideration of the order of development of the subject in rural 
and urban schools; the use of maps, globes, pictures, blackboard drawings, natural 
objects, specimens of products, lantern slides and stereoscopic views; modelling, 
map drawing, scales and projections; weather observations and records, simple 
experiments in explanation of natural phenomena (see course in elementary 
science) ; excursions in connection with the observations in local geography ; inter- 
schoo] correspondence; the use of reference library, books of travel, geography 
readers, newspapers and periodicals, etc., common mistakes in teaching geography 
and means of avoiding them. 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


33. ‘The special object of the course in Nature Study is to broaden and deepen 
the teacher’s sympathies and interests, and, through him, those of his pupils, by 
training him to observe and interpret the common phenomena of the world about 
him. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The character and scope of nature study; its relation to formal science; its 
correlation with other subjects. 

Materials for Nature Study: Conditions determining the choice of material 
for nature study lessons for pupils of different grades, and for varying conditions 
in rural and urban schools; uses and limitations of books, pictures, models, col- 
lections, etc., supplementary materials such as stories, literature, etc. 

Methods in Nature Study: Nature study as a method; special characteristics 
of a typical nature study lesson; uses and limitations of records of observations: 
directions for conducting school excursions. The study of special topics dealing 
with materials of nature study and illustrating methods of presentation in all 
grades of public schools, the topics to be typical and to be selected from various 
grades and departments of the Public School course of study; the relation of feel- 
ing to knowledge in nature study work. 

School Gardens: The purpose of school gardens; school gardens as a phase of 
nature study work; their relation to agriculture and horticulture; the discussion of 
the purpose and possibility of the study of agriculture and horticulture in urban 
and rural schools; care of school gardens. 

Practice in planning and plotting a garden; planning school grounds for 
tree planting in accordance with the principles of landscape gardening; prepara- 
tion and planting of experimental plots in the school grounds to illustrate the 
benefits of rotation, fertilizing, spraying, mulching, etc. 


Note.—Teachers-in-training should make frequent excursions for the purpose of 
studying materials in their natural environment and relations. They should make col- 
lections of different kinds for their own use as well as to enable them to direct as 
teachers the practical side of nature study. The nature of the collections will be regu- 
lated by the kind of school in which the student will likely teach; rural teachers 

18 E. 
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should make collections of weeds, weed seeds, economic plants, diseased plants, injurious 
and beneficial insects, etc.; urban teachers, of factory products, garden flowers, ete. 
Besides acquiring experience in planning and planting gardens, teachers-in-training 
should visit schools where successful garden work is being done. 


Elementary Science 


34. The special object of the course in Elementary Science is to give the 
teacher a better appreciation of its general principles, a more accurate knowledge 
of its facts, and greater familiarity with apparatus; so that he may be able to teach 
natural and experimental science systematically. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of the experimental and natural sciences; their correlation with 
other school studies. 

A comprehensive and practical review of the course in elementary science 
prescribed for the Lower School of High Schools, the emphasis in experimental 
science being placed on those facts and principles of chemistry, mechanics, heat, 
sound, light, and electricity which are essential to the understanding of common 
natural phenomena. 

The construction of simple apparatus. (See under Manual Training.) 

The Microscope: Its construction and use; selection and preparation of material 
for microscopic work, having direct reference to bacteriology—a short course. 

Methods of Teaching: The meaning and value of observation and experimenta- 
tion; inductive and deductive methods of investigation; the place of class room © 
discussion ; demonstration by the teacher and laboratory work by the pupil; the 
use of note-books and text-books. 


Note 1.—The work in Elementary Science should be carried on through class-room 
discussions and laboratory work, with emphasis on the latter. Teachers-in-training 
should become familiar with methods of experimentation and should attain skill in in- 
strument manipulation. They should also be required to keep neat and accurate records 
of observation and experimental work. 

Note 2.—In both the nature study and the elementary science course the subject 
matter of biology should receive more attention than that of physics and chemistry, 
which are subjects of the July Entrance Examination. The course in nature study is 
of more importance than that in experimental science. 


Arithmetic 


35. The special object of the course in Arithmetic is to improve the teacher’s 
knowledge of the subject that he may use it effectively as a means of logical train- 
ing, and more particularly that he may be prepared to give his pupils such instruc- 
tion in the various arithmetical processes as will enable them to make with accuracy, 
rapidity, and facility, the calculations and computations which their future life 
may render necessary. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of arithmetic; its relation to the other subjects of the curriculum ; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; danger of 
over-estimating its value as training in logic. 

The origin of number as the result of the necessity for the valuation or limita- 
tion of quantity by measurement; the various steps involved in the development 
of the number idea; the unit, its nature and use; the necessity for standard units ; 
number, a ratio. 

Methods in Arithmetic: Analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction,— 
compared, illustrated and applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material 
in making clear new processes and in verifying and interpreting operations 
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performed; the use of text-books and of prescribed apparatus; the importance 
of training in, and devices to secure, neatness, accuracy, and speed in computation; 
the importance, place and treatment of oral arithmetic; the value of problems; 
the essentials of proper solutions; solutions by full analysis, and by performing 
operations only; “unitary” method and method of direct measurement; grading 
of problems; interest in problems for which the pupils themselves furnish the 
material; blackboard work; drill and examination work in arithmetic, 

A thorough treatment of the various arithmetical operations and their appli- 
cations with special stress upon the requirements of teachers engaged in public 
school work. ‘This should include the following :— 

Counting, measuring with standard units; numbers from 1 to 10, from 10 
to 20, etc.; number pictures, notation and numeration; addition tables, exercises, 
devices ; subtraction—by decomposition, by equal additions, and by complementary 
additions; multiplication—relation to other operations, tables, exercises, factors; 
division—short and long, factoring, cancellation, division by factors; measures and 
multiples. 

Fractions: How and when to be introduced; different interpretations, nota- 
tions, rules for operations deduced and applied; decimal fractions; correspondence 
of methods of numeration, notation, and operations with those of integers, recurring 
decimals. 

Apphed Arithmetic: Percentage, trade discount, commission, insurance, taxes, 
interest, discount, stocks, exchange; tables of weights and measures; the metric 
system; mensuration, including the areas of rectangles, triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles, and the volume of rectangular solids, cylinders, prisms, spheres and 
cones; square root. 


Algebra 


36. The special object of the course in Algebra is to familiarize the teacher 
with its fundamental conceptions and to prepare him to present the various pro- 
cesses of the subject in the most effective way. Having regard to the fact that 
algebra is arithmetic generalized, its special object is the same as that of arithmetic, 
and, as the examination therein has usually been more recently passed than that 
in arithmetic, the professional side should receive most attention. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of algebra; when the subject should be introduced. 

Relation of algebra to arithmetic; a comparison of the nature and application 
of its symbols and operations with those of arithmetic; the equation as a means 
of connecting the subject with arithmetic and of introducing its symbols; the 
origin and explanations of algebraical symbols; the relation of algebra to 
geometry. 

The use of induction, deduction, and mathematical induction in algebra. 

Methods of Teaching algebraic notation, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, formule, factoring, measures, multiples, fractions; testing algebraic 
operations by “ checking.” 

The Equation: Its nature; identities; the solution of equations of one and 
of two unknowns, and of easy quadratics; the mathematical axioms employed in 
these solutions; the interpretation of results; the equation applied to the solution 
of problems; comparison, where possible, of algebraic with arithmetical solutions. 
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Geometry 


37. The special object of the course in Geometry is to prepare the teacher to 
train his pupils to attain skill in the use of instruments, in accurate measurements, 
and in drawing; and, through these, in inductive and deductive reasoning. As in 
the case of algebra, the professional side should receive most attention. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of geometry; when it should be begun; methods of treatment-—— 
inductive and deductive; the relation of inductive geometry to deductive geometry ; 
the inductive course for beginners. 

Method of introducing the definitions. 

The use of simple instruments, compass, protractor, divider and set square, 
in the measurement of lines and angles; the construction of lines and angles of 
given magnitude; the construction of geometrical figures. 

The inductive method of proving some of the leading propositions of Euclid, 
through the accurate construction of figures; the deductive applcation of prin- 
ciples reached through induction. 

Throughout the course, accuracy in construction shall be insisted upon as co- 
ordinate with exactness of thought. 

Writing 

38. The object of the course in Writing is to train the teacher to write rapidly 
and legibly, and to make him familiar with the best means of securing the most 
satisfactory results in the teaching of the subject. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The purpose of writing; its correlation with other subjects. 

A brief outline of the different methods of teaching the subject. 

Penholding; position at the desk; position of the paper; the proper forma- 
tion of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various movement exer- 
cises; practice on paper and on the blackboard. 

Use of headlines and copy-books; use of blank paper; its ruling; value of 
transcription, dictation, and composition in writing; how general and individual 
faults are corrected; the formation of a characteristic hand; how to deal with 
pupils having some physical disability. Business forms, including bills, receipts, 
promissory notes, cheques, drafts. 

A brief review of the Lower School course in book-keeping, also affording 
practice in writing. 


Notre.—After the teacher-in-training has mastered in class the proper formation of 
the letters, etc., and the movement exercises, the master should require him to hand in 
from time to time exercises for criticism until his handwriting is satisfactory. 


Art Work 


39. The special object of the course in Art is to give the teacher such a know- 
ledge of the subject, such a training of his esthetic nature and such facility in the 
use of art as a means of expression as will enable him to develop like tastes and 
powers in his pupils. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

The scope of art; art as a mode of expression and a means of esthetic culture; 
its correlation with other subjects in the schoo! course; the methodology for the 
different Forms. 

Freehand Drawing: How to use the various mediums, pencil, charcoal, crayons, 
ink with pen or brush; the drawing of common flat objects such as leaves, grasses, 
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brooms, shovels, saws, hammers in an appropriate medium; the drawing of common 
spherical, cylindrical, and rectangular solids, illustrating the principles of free- 
hand perspective; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination; illustration of games, occupations, nursery rhymes and stories; pose 
drawing. 

Blackboard Drawing: The use of white, black, and coloured crayons on the 
blackboard and on large pieces of paper; rapid illustrative sketches to aid in the 
teaching of all subjects; blackboard drawing specially important to the teacher 
as a means of expression. 

_ Water Colours: Theory of colour; the solar spectrum; the six standard colours, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet; the intermediate hues, red-orange, 
yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, and red-violet; the tints and 
shades of each colour in graduated scales; the pigmentary theory; primary, secon- 
dary, and tertiary colours; complementary colours; colour harmony, dominant, 
analogous, and complementary; the neutral value scale; the making and applying 
of graduated and uniform washes; the representation in colour, neutral values, 
and sepia, of leaves, grasses, flowers, fruits, trees, insects, pet animals, birds and 
common objects; the grouping of objects; simple landscapes from nature and 
imagination; elementary composition of pictures. 

Decorative Design: The principies that determine the rhythm balance, and 
harmony of tones, measures, and shapes; borders, surface designs, designing of 
Christmas cards, programmes, book covers; lettering; designs to be done in neutral 
value first and then carried out in colour. 

How to study a picture; the critical study of a few masterpieces of painting. 


! 


Booxs or REFERENCE: 

Prang’s Teat Books of Art Hducation; 7 books, $2.40. 

Prang’s Art Education for High Schools. $1.15. 

Prang’s Drawing Course. 5 cts. 

Atkinson, Mentzner and Grover: Applied Arts Drawing Books. 8 parts: 1-4, 
10 cts. each, 5-8, 15 cts. each. 

D. C. Heath & Co. The Parallel Course Drawing Books. $1.60 per doz. 

Practical Drawing: Arts and Crafts Course—8 parts. $2.00 per set. 


Manual Training 


40. The special object of the course in Manual Training is to train the teacher 
to appreciate the educational value of various forms of constructive work, and to 
select and use in the most effective ways constructive exercises in the varying con- 
ditions of urban and rural schools. 

The course includes the following topics, with concurrent methodology, the 
elaboration of the details depending upon the time available :— 

The scope of manual training; its correlation with other subjects in the 
curriculum; the selection of exercises based on the requirements of the school and 
the home; outlines of courses in the different forms of hand work. The practical 
course includes the following with concurrent methodology :— 

Handwork for Primary Grades: Typical forms of constructive work adapted 
to the capacities of children in the lower grades, including weaving, elementary 
paper and cardboard work and modelling. 

Drawing: A short course in mechanical drawing with and without instruments ; 
plans and blue prints. 
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Advanced cardboard work; book-binding, simple repair of books; trimming 
and mounting pictures. 

Modelling: Materials used for modelling and how these are kept; modelling 
natural forms; plotting; modelling as a means of teaching geographical concepts; 
supplementing observation of the topography of school neighbourhood; supple- 
menting word pictures in readers, etc.; models used in conjunction with drawing, 
etc.; in teaching principles of design. 

Woodwork: Tools and how to keep them in good working order; designing; a 
short course in bench work; uses of woods and their suitability to such uses. 

The construction of simple forms of school apparatus in wood, metal, glass, 
and their combinations. 

Co-operative exercises in the above forms of work. 


Household Science 


41. The special object of the course in Household Science is to enable the 
teacher to relate the work of the school to the activities of the home. It is a form 
of Manual 'l'raining, and possesses the same educational value. 

The course includes the following topics, with concurrent methodology, the 
elaboration of the details depending upon the time available. 


course. 


The House: Purpose; location; general ideas concerning use and furnishing 
of the rooms; methods of cleaning, including principles of laundering. 

Foods: Elements of food required by the body; sources, food value, and diges- 
tion of these; analysis of common foods—milk, eggs, meat, fruit, vegetables, cereals ; 
effect of heat on these, as to food value, digestibility, and flavour. 

Cookery: Principles of combustion; construction and care of stoves; fuels; 
principles and practice of each method of cooking—hboiling, simmering, steaming, 
steeping, toasting, broiling, frying, baking; food combinations; flour mixtures; 
lightening agents used in these; table service. 

Bacteriology: Occurrence and nature of bacteria; sanitation based on this 
knowledge (necessity for cleanliness, care of plumbing, disposal of waste, methods 
of disinfection) ; preservation of foods. 

Home Nursing: The ideal sick-room (location, furnishing, ventilation, heat- 
ing, care) ; care of the patient (bath, bed, clothing, and food). 

Sewing: Study and application of different stitches, basting, running, stich- 
ing, back stitching, combination stitch, overcasting, top sewing, blanket, herring- 
bone, feather-stitehing, mending, darning (different kinds) button holes, mitred 
and square corner, hemming, doll’s apron. 


Music 


42. The special object of the course in Music is to train the teacher in the 
use of music as a means of self-expression and of esthetic culture. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Tune: Practice in singing from the staff and tonic-solfa modulators; in- 
tervals of moderate difficulty, contained in the major diatonic scales; modulation 
from any given key to its relative minor, and its dominant and subdominant. 

Time: Practice in singing rhythmical studies in simple or compound duple, 
triple, or quadruple times; the pulse as the unit of measurement in time, with 
its division into halves, quarters, or thirds in varied combination. 


The scope of houeshold science; its correlation with other subjects in the school 
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Har Training : Development of the power to recognize by ear, and to transcribe 
the tonal and rythmic elements of short musical phrases, when sung or played. 

Voice Culture: Practice in correct tone production; vowel formation; enuncia- 
tion of consonants; breath control; correct intonation; and the equalization of the 
various registers of the voice. 

Songs: The study of songs suited to the requirements of pupils in all grades 
of public and separate schools, with special attention to the development of power 
in musical expression; the study of part songs of recognized merit, arranged for 
adult voices. 

Notation: Elements of notation, both tonic-solfa and staff; the formation of 
the major and minor diatonic scales; elements of modulation and transposition. 

Vocal Physiology: Comparison of abdominal, intercostal, and clavicular breath- 
ing; the larynx; action of the vocal chords in the production of the various 
vocal registers; influence of the mouth and nasal cavities on vocal resonance and 
vowel quality. 

Methods: Concurrently with the foregoing course, a practical knowledge of 
recognized systems of teaching the tonic-solfa and staff notation shall be acquired ; 
also of the relative importance of the staff and tonic-solfa systems and the grading 
of musical studies. 


Notre.—Teachers-in-training who, from any cause, consider themselves incapable of 
learning to sing should present their cases to the teacher of music at the beginning of 
the term. If, on examination, it should be found necessary, special instruction will be 
provided, adapted to their needs; and their efforts to overcome any natural disability 
which may be found to exist will be taken into account at the oral examination at the 
close of the term. The written examinations, however, are compulsory for all students. 
If a candidate is unable to teach music this fact will be stated in the Second Class 
certificate, 

Physiology and Hygiene 

43. The object of the course in Physiology and Hygiene is to train the teacher 
in the knowledge requisite for the maintenance of the health of both himself and 
his pupils, and to qualify him for supervising the sanitary conditions of the school 
and its surroundings. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

School Hygiene: School sanitation. (See under School Management.) 

Communicable Diseases: Common facts of bacteriology, general instructions 
for the detection of common communicable diseases; modes of preventing the 
spread of these diseases; sanitary legislation; duties of the teacher. _ 

Personal Hygiene (with the necessary minimum of anatomy): Framework of 
the body; spinal curvature, its causes. Digestive system; foods; care of teeth; 
saliva. Physiology or respiration and circulation. Skin and other depuratory 
organs, hair, nails, bathing, clothing, etc. Muscles; the relation of exercise to. 
health, brain and nervous system; relation of mind to body; mental exercise; 
study; rules regarding mental work; irregular and overwork; mental strain and 
worry. Effects of alcohol, tobacco, etc., on organs and functions. 

The Eye: Its physiology and hygiene; lighting; myopia and presbyopia; 
effections produced by improper accommodation; colour blindness; tests for de- 
fective eyesight. The physiology and hygiene of the ear, throat, and nose; ear 
and throat troubles, causing dulness in pupils; tests for defective hearing and 
breathing. 3 

Accidents and Emergencies: First aid in such cases as fainting, suffocation, 
drowning, hemorrhage, fractures and dislocations, venomous stings, poisoning, 
frost-bites, sunstrokes and heatstrokes, burns: bandaging. 
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Physical Training 


44, The special object of the course in Physical Culture is to enable the 
teacher to make proper provision for the physical training of his pupils. With 
physiology and hygiene (school and personal) as a basis it prescribes and directs 
rational forms of exercises for the attainment and maintenance of health, the 
development of a symmetrical body, and the formation of habits of grace and 
ease in muscular movements. ‘T’o this end the teacher-in-training should be made 
familiar with the German, Swedish, French (Delsarte) and American systems of 
physical training. 

The course includes the following topics :— 

Breathing Exercises: Running, hopping, quick walking. 

Leg Hxercises: Standing positions, fundamental stride, etc.; standing with 
flexions of ankles and knees; fall-outs; charges, fencing positions and kneelings. 

Arm Ezercises: Starting position, hands at side, at shoulders, at thrust, at 
upward bend, at formal bend; movements of raising, swinging, rotation, circling, 
flexion, and intension. 

Neck and Trunk Exercises: Flexion, extension, and rotation. 

Free Exercises: All the simpler forms from fundamental positions; also com- 
pound movements of two parts in the same, opposite, and right-angled directions. 

Tactics: Facings and steppings; marching in various formations of rank, file, 
column, etc.; fancy steps, following and changing steps, etc. ; running. | 

Special Hvercises: For correcting the individual defects that may be found 
among children. 

Recreative Gymnastics: Indoor and outdoor games. 


Book OF REFERENCE :— 
The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools, 25cts. The 
Copp, Clark Co., Toronto. 


Manners 


45, The object of the course is to enable teachers to train their pupils in those 
social rules of conduct that are the outgrowth of regard for the feelings and con- 
venience of others. 

Especial care shall be taken that, while in attendance, the teachers-in-training 
shall observe the rules of courtesy and social etiquette. 


Book oF REFERENCE :— 
Practical Htiquette: McLelland and Goodchild, Toronto. 


NORMAL MODEL SCHOOLS 


46. (1) The terms of the Normal Model Schools shall correspond with those 
of the Public Schools in cities. The regulations of the Department of Education 
with regard to pupils and teachers in Public Schools shall apply to the teaching 
staff and to pupils of the Normal Model Schools, subject to any modifications that 
may be made from time to time by the Minister of Education. 

(2) The Head Master of each Normal Model School and the director of the 
Provincial Kindergarten shall act under the direction of the Principal of the 
Normal School to which their respective departments are attached, and shall be 
responsible to him for the order, discipline, and progress of the pupils, and also 
for the accuracy and usefulness of the lessons conducted by the teachers-in- 
training. 


April, 1913. 
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FORMS OF TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS WITH THE DEPARTMENT 
Summer Model School 
(Exam. Form No. 31 A) 
In consideration of my ‘having received a free course of instruction at the 
_. Ob OR ISIE tag ras ee irene terrae Summer Model School, I hereby agree 
(health permitting) to teach for the following year in the Public or Separate 
Schools of the Districts of Ontario, or of the poorer parts of the Counties to be 
designated by the Minister. In case of my failure to fulfil this agreement I 
undertake to refund to the Department of Education the full amount paid to 
me for board and travelling expenses. 
BPW Peto r iepe st Ree oles esate. srogavere’s. 8.3 & Teacher. 
Witness. 
_ ELEMIS os a er a a OR PN 
, eee Car Olaetare eer ce Gate eer bade, 
NotE.—The above contract does not prevent a teacher applying for and receiving 


leave of absence from the Department of Education for a portion of the year for 
sufficient reason, but not for teaching elsewhere. 


English-French Summer Model School 
(Hxam. Form No. 31 B) 

In consideration of my having received a free course of instruction at the 
sey suas wie (aus VaR meee oes ees English-French Summer Model School, 
I hereby agree (health permitting) to teacn for the following year in the Hnglish- 
French Schools of Ontario. In case of my failure to fulfil this agreement I under- 
take to refund to the Department of Education the full amount paid to me for 
board and travelling expenses. © 


'O, AO! 16" 16) 161 0) 0140 erue), 0) (6) 6) 16) be” eo: (0, le) “@ (0) <0: 0: (0) 0) "6; #6\v 0) O51 6) @ni0) 18 


5 lL A aS ae Pee MEAS EE are Teacher. 


NotE.—The above contract does not prevent a teacher applying for and receiving 
leave of absence from the Department of Education for a portion of the year for 
sufficient reason, but not for teaching elsewhere. 


English-French Model School 
(Exam, Form No. 31 ©) 

In consideration of my having received a free course of instruction at the 
es eat En es Canter eee PO aia nn aa eno English-French Model School, I 
hereby agree (health permitting) to teach in the English-French Schools of 
Ontario for a period of three years. In case of my failure to fulfil any part of 
this agreement I undertake to reimburse the Department of Education at the 
rate of one third of the total value of such aid for each unexpired year of the 
above mentioned three-year period. 


Teacher. 


BEM RO}L@) @ 0. 0 (6 ©4006) 6,8 (@ © @. ¢ 8. @ @.'e: @ @: ‘el #0 ef 0  6."@ '@... 00. 
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Notr.—The above contract does not prevent a teacher applying for and receiving 
leave of absence from the Department of Education for a portion of the three years 
for sufficient reason, but not for teaching elsewhere. 
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ANNUAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, 1913 


(Instructions No. 5) 


Instructions to Presiding Officers 


Presiding officers are requested to peruse carefully the following instructions 
and to see that they are fully carried out :— 

1. Each Inspector, or such other person as may be appointed a Presiding 
Officer by the Minister, shall receive from the Department or the Inspector the 
examination papers, and shall thereupon be responsible for the safe-keeping of 
the bag and its contents until the examination is concluded. 

2. On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the Presiding 
Officer will see that the seal 1s intact. The bag can be opened by cutting the 
cord, and when opened, the names and numbers of the envelopes containing the 
question papers should be verified with the time-table and with the name lists. 
Should any question envelopes be missing, telegraph the Department at once. 

3. The Presiding Officer will satisfy himself that all necessary arrangements 
are made by the School Board in due time for the examination. If the trustees 
have not placed a clock in each room used for examination purposes, the Presiding 
Officer shall have power to hire the use of one for each room during the time 


required for the examination, and charge the same as part of the expenses of the. 


examination. 


4. The Presiding Officer shall, if there is sufficient accommodation and if — 


sufficient papers have been received, admit candidates who, through some oversight, 
did not send their applications to the Inspector. The names of such candidates 
are to be entered in the Supplementary List (Form No. 181), specially provided, 
with such information as is required of the other candidates. ‘This list and the 
required part of the fee, with one dollar additional, as provided, shall be sent by 
the Presiding Officer to the Department. The remainder of the fee shall be sent 
to the Board that bears the expense of the examination. 

5. The Presiding Officer shall exercise necessary vigilance at all times while 
the candidates are engaged in writing, and he shall not give his attention to any 
work other than that which pertains to his duties as Presiding Officer. He shall 
take all necessary care to render it impossible for the instructions to candidates 
to be violated without his knowledge. This instruction (5) is to be observed, 
however small may be the number of candidates. 

6. In the examination room candidates, whether writing on the same subject 
or on different subjects, shall be seated at least five feet apart. All diagrams or 
maps having reference to the subject of examination shall be removed from the 
room, and books, papers, etc., removed from the desks; all arrangements shall be 
completed, and the necessary stationery distributed at least fifteen minutes before 
the time appointed for the commencement of the first subject of the examination, 
and at least five minutes before each other subject is begun. 

7. (a) The necessary stationery includes pens, blotting-paper, black ink of a 
uniform colour, the authorized examination books and squared paper and drawing 
paper from No. 2 blank drawing books. ach candidate will receive one examina- 
tion-book or sheet of drawing paper, one sheet of squared paper (when necessary), 
and one answer-envelope at the beginning of each examination period and other 
books or sheets as required during said period. No paper other than those men- 
tioned herein shall be distributed to the candidates, and no paper, examination- 
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900k or other book shall be brought into the room by any candidate. (The Pre- 

siding Officer’s attention is called to the instructions as to the use of the examin- 

ation-books on the first page thereof.) 7 

(0) Special examination books for the use of candidates in Bookkeeping 
have been prepared and may be obtained from the same firms that publish the 
ordinary examination books. A sufficient supply of these Bookkeeping examina- 
tion books shall be provided for the use of candidates writing on any examination 
in which book-keeping occurs as a subject. 

8. (a) In order to facilitate the answering of questions on the papers in 

Mathematics which may require the drawing of graphs, candidates at such exam- 

inations shall be provided with sheets of squared paper. 

(b) The Presiding Officer will hand out one sheet of squared paper with 

each question paper requiring its use. Additional sheets may be given, one at 

a time, to candidates as required. Great care must be taken in accounting for 

all sheets distributed. 

(c) The Presiding Officer will require each candidate to attach each sheet, 

‘as soon as received, to the top of one of the pages of his examination book. A 

gummed margin has been provided for this purpose at the top of the reverse 

side of the sheet. 

9. No person except the Presiding Officers and any necessary attendants shall 

be present with the candidates in any room at the examination; and at least one 

Presiding Officer shall be present during the whole time of the examination in 

‘each room occupied by the candidates. A Presiding Officer shall not have in his 

charge at one time more than twenty-five candidates. No conversation or other 

noise which might disturb the candidates shall be allowed in the vicimty of the 
examination room. 

10. The Presiding Officer shall, as indicated on the time-table, read to the 
candidates their duties, drawing attention to any feature of them that may require 
‘special care during the examination, and emphasizing the directions to the candi- 
dates as to the manner in which the slips are to be attached to the envelopes. 
Great care should be taken in distributing the proper number and kind of enve- 
lopes and examination-books and in accounting for such envelopes and examina- 
tion-books as have been distributed. [Also see (3) (@).] 

11. Punctually at the time appointed for the commencement of each examina- 
tion the Presiding Officer shall, in the examination-room and in the presence of 
the candidates and other assistant Presiding Officers (if any), break the seal of 
the envelope containing the question-papers, and give them to the assistant officers 
and to the candidates. The papers of only the subject or subjects required shall 
be opened at one time. Until the examination in the subject is over, no examina- 
tion papers other than those which the candidates receive shall be taken out 
of the room. 

12. Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Presiding Officer 
shall direct the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand in their 
answer-papers immediately, duly fastened in the envelopes. 

13. The Presiding Officer shall keep upon his desk the tally-list (check-list 
of candidates and subjects), and as each paper in any subject is handed in (and 
he should carefully note the superscription of the envelope—the subject and the 
candidate’s name), he shall check the same by entering the figure “1” opposite 
the name of the candidate. The Presiding Officer will enter the names of the 
candidates on the tally-list in the same order as found on the official list of candi- 
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dates (Form 44 or 44A). The names of extra candidates are to be added after 
the names of those on the official list. After the papers are handed to the Presid- 
ing Officer he shall not allow the answer-envelopes to be opened, and he shall 
be responsible for their safekeeping until transmitted to the Department. The 
answer-papers as well as the question-papers should be kept in a safe, or in a 
room with the windows fastened and doors securely locked by a cylinder lock. 
14. Oral Reading is prescribed for each of the following examinations :— 
Senior High School Entrance, Senior Public School Graduation, Model Entrance, 
and the Lower School examination for entrance into the Normal Schools and 
Faculties of Education. The Presiding Officer is required to test the candidate’s. 
knowledge of the Principles by questions based on the passage or passages read | 
as well as his ability to read intelligently and intelligibly. The maximum value | 
to be assigned is 50 marks, which is to be apportioned as follows:—Reading 35; | 
questions on the principles 15. The Form for reporting the marks assigned in | 
Reading will be found in the envelope with the question-papers. ‘The examination | 
may be conducted at the times suggested on the time-table or at such other times 


as will cause the least inconvenience to the candidates. It is essential that the 
Inspector should nominate as Presiding Officers teachers who will be competent 
to conduct the examination in Oral Reading. In notifying them of their appoint- 
ment the Inspector should bring to their attention the necessity of fully prepar- 
ing themselves in advance for the proper conduct of the examination. 

15. For special instructions regarding the examinations in Biology, etc., see 
the circular (Examination Form No. 52) which is forwarded to each Presiding © 
Officer prior to the examination. 


Instructions to Candidates 
(To be read to candidates as indicated on time-table.) 


1. Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Officer as to his personal iden- 
tity before the commencement of the first day’s examination, and any person 
detected in attempting to personate a candidate shall be reported to the Depart- 
ment. The Presiding Officer is authorized to refuse the application of any candi- 
date who presents himself at any centre other than that nearest his usual place 
of residence, unless the candidate’s explanation of his course in so presenting 
himself is in every way satisfactory to the Presiding Officer. 

2. Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour appointed for 
the commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after 
the appointed time, he shall not be allowed any additional time. No candidate shall 
be permitted, on any pretence whatever, to enter the room after the expiration of 
an hour from the commencement of the examination. The Presiding Officer is 
authorized to refuse admission even within the hour if the candidate’s explanation 
is In any sense unsatisfactory, or if he has reason to suspect collusion between 
the newly-admitted candidate and other candidates. 

3. A candidate shall not leave the room within one hour after the distribution 
of the examination papers in any subject; and, if he then leave, he shall not be 
permitted to return during the examination on such subject. 

4. Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with the instruc- 
tions. Should he violate the instructions to be found in sections 5 and 6 below, 
or on the first page of the examination-book; should he take into the room or 
have in his possession, in his desk, or on his person, any book, notes, paper, or 
anything from which he may derive assistance; should he talk, whisper, or make 
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signs to another candidate; should he leave his answers so exposed that any candi- 
date may copy from him; should he give or receive aid or extraneous assistance 
of any kind whatsoever, his examination will be cancelled, and he will be debarred 
from presenting himself at any Departmental examinations for two years. Should 
the Presiding Officer obtain clear evidence of the violation of these instructions 
at the time of its occurrence he shall cause the candidate concerned at once to 
leave the room; he shall strike his name from the list of candidates; and he shall 
not permit him to return to the rcom during the remaining part of the examination. 
If, however, the evidence be not complete at the time, or be obtained after the 
close of the examination, the Presiding Officer shall report the case to the Depart- 
‘ment. 

5. Every candidate shall write the name of the subject of examination very 
distinctly at the top of each page of his examination-book. If he write his name 
or any distinguishing mark on his examination-book, or if ‘he tear any paper 
from his book, or if he insert in his book any matter not pertinent to the examina- 
tion, or if he use any paper or book or ink other than that provided, his examina- 
‘tion may be cancelled. 

6. (a) The candidate shall write his answers and full solutions on the ruled 
sides of the leaves of his examination-book or books (if more than one be needed) ; 
the may use the unruled sides in preparing the answers in rough. He shall fold 
his examination-book (or books) once across, place it in the envelope provided 
‘by the Presiding Officer, seal the envelope, write on the outside of the envelope 
the subject of the examination only, and, on the slip provided, his name in full 
(surname preceding), and then securely fasten the slip to the envelope, as instructed 
‘by the Presiding Officer. Candidates should see that their answers are placed in 
the proper envelopes. Scholarship candidates should designate their answers, and 
also the envelopes containing their answers, “Pass” or “Honour,” according to the 
‘papers taken. 

(b) Every candidate competing for a scholarship who also desires standing 
for Entrance into the Faculties of Education must write upon all the subjects of 
‘this Entrance course which are not included in his scholarship examination. He 
‘must place the answers in his scholarship subjects in the scholarship (red) enve- 
topes, and the answers in the Entrance subjects in regular Entrance envelopes. 

%. Candidates for the examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools or 
the Faculties of Education who take, in addition, Matriculation papers for the 
purpose of Matriculation standing, should place the answers to such extra papers 
In Matriculation envelopes, and the Presiding Officer shall enter their names (if 
this has not already been done) on the combined Middle School tally-list. If 
their names are not entered as Matriculation candidates on the official name list 
(Form 44) the additional Matriculation fee of $3.00 should be collected from 
them. Such extra Matriculation answer-papers are to be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment along with the answers of the Middle School candidates. 

8. Middle School Normal Entrance papers will not be considered for Matricu- 
lation purposes except in the case of a candidate who writes on the full Middle 
School examination and on the additional language papers necessary to complete 
his Matriculation. 

9. Honour Matriculation papers, except in the cases of Scholarship candidates, 
will not be accepted in lieu of the corresponding papers of the Upper School 
examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education. 

10. Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Officer is not allowed 
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to make any explanation or other statement regarding the probable meaning of 
any question or to give any advice as to what question should be answered by the 
candidates or how any question should be answered. 

Should an error appear to have been made in any question, no attention shall 
be drawn to it during the time of examination by either the Presiding Officer 
or any of the candidates. Candidates may, however, at the end of the examination 
period submit the matter to the Presiding Officer, who, if he considers it necessary, 
will report on the matter to the Department at the close of the examination. 

11. In case of the illness of any candidate affecting his examination the 
Presiding Officer should report full particulars to the Department immediately at 
the close of the examination, and his report should be accompanied by a medical 
certificate, stating precisely the nature of the illness and the time and duration 
of its occurrence. Other occurrences interfering with a candidate’s examination. 
should be reported at the same time. Certificates received or circumstances reported 
after this date will not be considered by the Board of Examiners when determin- 
ing the results of the examination. k 

(To be read to Candidates by the Principal previous to the examination.) 4 

12. Candidates should see that they use the correct answer envelopes, as 
follows :— F 

(a) Senior High School Entrance and Senior Public School Graduation 
candidates use the white envelopes designated (in green ink) “Senior High School 
Intrance examination” and “Senior Public School Graduation examination,” . 
respectively. | 

(b) Lower School examination candidates use the manilla envelopes desig- 
nated (in purple ink), “Lower School examination for Entrance into Normal 
Schools and Faculties of Education.” 

(c) Model School Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes designated 
(in green ink), “Entrance into Model Schools.” 

(d) Normal School Entrance (Middle School) candidates use the manilla 
envelopes designated (in red ink), “Middle School examination for Entrance into 
the Normal Schools.” 

(e) Faculty Entrance candidates use the manilla envelopes designated (in 
black ink), “Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education.” | 

(f) Pass (junior) Matriculants use the white envelopes designated (in red 
ink), “Junior Matriculation.” 

(g) Honour (senior) Matriculants use the white envelopes designated (in 
black ink) “Honour Matriculation.” 

(h) Scholarship candidates use the red envelopes designated “Matriculation 
examination (Scholarship)” for all their matriculation papers whether pass ye 
honour. 

(1) Candidates for more than one of the above examinations will place their 
answers for the different examinations in the respective envelopes as indicated 
above. 

13. Scholarship candidates who desire standing for Entrance into the Facul- 
ties of Education should not make application therefor until after the scholarship 
results are made known. 

14. The Department does not furnish statements of the matriculation stand- 
ing obtained by scholarship candidates, either for pass or honours. 

15. As certificates for Entrance into the Normal Schools or into the Facul- 
ties of Education are accepted pro tanto for matriculation purposes, matriculation 


: 
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| certificates covering the subjects included in the former certificates are not issued, 
| except in the case of candidates who write on the full Middle School Normal 
Entrance examination, and on the additional language papers necessary to com- 
| plete their matriculation. 

16. The answer-papers of all candidates are read carefully by boards of 
| Associate Examiners selected from the successful teachers of the Province. All 
| papers on a subject are valued according to a uniform scale of marks decided 
upon by the Hxaminer-in-chief in consultation with the section of Associate 
Examiners in charge of that subject. Every paper which is valued near the pass 
mark by an Associate Examiner is re-read by the chairman of the section. 

After the results are made up from the marks thus assigned, the papers of 
all candidates for Model, Normal and Faculty Entrance examinations who fail 
by not more than a reasonable margin in any way are immediately re-read by the 
Kxaminers-in-chief. Candidates who still fail in this supplementary reading are 
sent statements of marks endorsed with the word “Re-read.” No further appeal 
| is allowed in such cases. 

In addition to the precautions outlined above, the addition and transferring 
of marks is carefully checked on all answer-papers by a competent staff of clerks. 

17. No appeal is allowed against scholarship awards. 

In all other cases of failure where the statements of marks are not endorsed 
as “Re-read,’ an appeal is allowed if desired. In view of the precautions taken, 
however, an appeal on any of the Entrance examinations would seem to be useless. 

18. Pupils making appeals must state where they wrote and the examination 
attempted. Principals sending in appeals in behalf of students should make 
each appeal on a separate sheet of paper. The fee is $2, which is refunded if 
the appeal is sustained. 

19. Any candidate who is prevented from attending the examination for 
which he applied may have his fee returned by applying to the School Board or 
other body that bears the, expense of the examination for that part which it 
receives and to the Department for that part which it receives. Application 
should not be made until the results are announced. | 

20. Candidates who do not make application to write on an examination until 
after the date prescribed shall be charged $1 extra. 


Making Reports and Returning Answers to the Department 


1. The Presiding Officer shall report to the Department at the close of the 
examination in the “remarks” column of the Diagram Blank (Exam. Form 21) 
any particulars in which the instructions, etc., were not observed, and he shall 
mention any facts regarding the examination that he deems expedient to have 
brought before the Boards of Examiners. The Presiding Officer and his assistants 
shall sign a declaration that in all other respects the instructions and regulations 
were fully complied with. 

2. The-Presiding Officer, as part of his report to the Department, shall send 
a diagram of each room on the Forms provided (Exam. Form 21), showing the 
position occupied by each candidate and Assistant. Presiding Officer during the 
examination. Candidates shall not be permitted to change positions. 

3.—(a) The Presiding Officer shall not arrange the answer-papers according 
to subjects, but shall arrange them so that all of the answers of each candidate 
for examination shall be sent together [except as specified in (b)] and in the 
order in which their names appear on the list of candidates for the examination. 
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(Form 44 or 44A.) To facilitate this, elastic bands have been supplied, one — 
for each candidate’s set of answers. 

(b) Where a candidate takes papers belonging to different examinations, 
such papers are to be divided according to the examinations taken and each 
parcel sent with those of the other candidates for these examinations, except that 
(i) the Middle School Normal Entrance and the Pass Junior Matriculation 
papers of a candidate taking the two examinations should be placed in their 
respective envelopes and returned in one parcel and checked on the combined tally- 
list, and (ii) all the pass and honour matriculation answer-papers written by 
a scholarship candidate should be placed in red envelopes and returned in one 
parcel, and such papers should be checked upon the scholarship tally-list. 

4. The prompt return of the answers to the Department at the close of the 
respective examinations is essential, and may be greatly facilitated if the answers 
are sorted at the close of each day’s examination. All diagrams and reports 
(except the tally-lst) should be forwarded to the Department by post on the 
respective days that the answers are forwarded. The tally-list of each examina- 
tion must be returned in its respective bag with the candidates’ answer-envelopes. 

5. The answers of the candidates taking (a) the Lower School examinations 
for Entrance into the Normal Schools and the Faculties of Education, (0b) the 
examination for Entrance into the Model Schools, (c) the Senior High School 
Kntrance examination, and (d) the Senior Public School Graduation examination, | 
together with the corresponding tally-lists, shall be returned securely tied, at 
the close of these examinations, in one of the bags provided. 

6. The answers of the candidates taking (a) one or both of the Middle School 
examinations for Entrance into the Normal Schools and for pass Junior Matricula- 
tion, (b) the Upper School examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Hdu- 
cation, (c) the examination for Honour Matriculation, and (d) the examination 
for Scholarships, together with the corresponding tally-lists, shall be returned in 
separate parcels, securely tied, at the close of these examinations, in one of the 
bags provided. 

7. (a) Each bag shall be so tied that the words, “The property of the 
Department of Education,” will be outwards. The shipping tag should be securely 
attached to the strap on each bag. 

(b) All the express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial value should 
be placed upon the bags and contents. 

(c) All surplus examination papers may be given at the close of the examin- 
ations to the Principal of the school. | 

(d) All surplus answer-envelopes and name slips should be returned to the 
Department in one of the bags containing candidates’ answers. 


Expenses of the Examination 

The Treasurer of the High School Board or of the Public School Board of 
the schoo] where the examination is held shall pay, on the certificate of the Public 
School Inspector, all the expenses of the examination, which shall include the 
following: 

1. For preparing the list of candidates the Inspector shall be entitled to the 
remuneration of $2.00, provided that the number of the candidates writing does 
not exceed twenty. For each additional twenty candidates or fraction of that 
number the Inspector shall be entitled to an additional dollar. It is to be under- 
stood that the number of applications received, and not the examinations on which 
candidates write, will determine the amount paid for this service. 
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_ 2. For conducting the examination each Presiding Officer and each Assistant 
Presiding Officer shall be entitled to $5.00 a day and return railway fare or the 
ordinary cost of conveyance. 

3. The incidental expenses of the examination, the cost of stationery, etc., and 
the payments for any additional services required during the examination. 


General Information and Instructions 


1. The examination fees are: Senior High School Entrance, $5; Senior Public 
School Graduation, $5; Lower School examination for Entrance into Normal 
Schools and Faculties of Education, $3; Entrance into the Model Schools, $5; 
Middle School examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools, $5; Upper 
School examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education, Part I or Part 
II, each $5, taken together $8: if this examination be divided, as provided in the 
High School Regulations of 1911, page 5%, Sec. 8 (2), $3 for each part, three or 
four parts, $8; Pass Junior Matriculation, $8, not more than four papers, $3, 
more than four papers, $8; Honour or Scholarship Matriculation, not more than 
four papers, $5, more than four papers, $10. If the fees or the examination which 
a candidate desires to take amount to more than $10, only $10 will be required. 

Attention is directed to the scale of fees to be paid by candidates. When the 
fee is $10, $8, $6, $5 or $3 the amount to be sent to the Department is $6, $5, $4, 
$3 or $2, respectively. The remainder of the fees received is to be forwarded to 
the School Board or other body that bears the expenses of the examination. 


NorE.—The Inspector is requested to forward the fees due the Department per 
bank draft or money order. Cheques should not be forwarded. 


2. Applications will not be received by the Inspector after the prescribed 
day, and candidates are reminded that they should in no case forward their appli- 
cations to the Department. If the candidates should, through an oversight, 
neglect to have his application duly sent to the Inspector, he may present himself 
at the examination, when the Presiding Officer is at liberty to admit him, pro- 
vided there is the necessary accommodation, and that a sufficient number of 
question-papers has been forwarded. An additional fee of &1 will be exacted by 
the Presiding Officer from a candidate who presents himself in this way. 

February, 1913. 


UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION BOARD 
SUPPLEMENTAL MATRICULATION: EXAMINATION 


(Instructions No. 53) 
Instructions to Presiding Officers 


Presiding Officers are requested to peruse carefully the instructions contained 
herein and to see that they are fully carried out. 

All communications relative to the Supplemental Matriculation examination 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the University Matriculation Board, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Toronto. 

19 &. 
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1. Each Inspector or such other person as may be appointed a Presiding 
Officer, shall receive from the Board or the Inspector, the examination-papers, 
and shall thereupon be responsible for the safe keeping of the bag and iis contents 
until the examination is concluded. ‘The question-papers should be kept in a safe, 
or in a room with the windows fastened and doors securely locked by a cylinder 
lock. 

2. On the receipt of the bag containing the question-papers the Presiding 
Officer will see that the seal is intact. The bag can be opened by cutting the cord, 
aud when opened the names and numbers of the envelopes containing the question- 
papers should be verified with the time-table. Should any question-envelopes be 
missing, telegraph the Secretary ef the Board at once. 

3. The Presiding Officer will satisfy himself that all necessary arrangements 
are made in due time for the examination. 

4, The Presiding Officer shall, if there is sufficient accommodation and if 
sufficient papers have been received, admit candidates who, through some over- 
sight, did not send their applications to the Secretary of the Board. The names 
of such candidates are to be entered in red ink on the tally-list and on the check- 
lists of the papers on which they write. The candidate’s application and the 
required part of the.fee, with one dollar additional as provided in section 7 (3) of 
Circular 24, shall be sent by the Presiding Officer to the Secretary of the Board. 

5: The Presiding Officer shall exercise necessary vigilance at all times while 
the candidates are engaged in writing, and he shall not give his attention to any 
work other than that which pertains to his duties as Presiding Officer. He shall 
take all necessary care to render it ampossible for the instructions to candidates to 
be violated without his knowledge. This instructicn (5) is to be observed, however 
small may be the number of candidates. 

6. In the examination room, candidates shall be seated at least five feet apart. 
All books, diagrams, maps, etc., having reference to the subject of examination shall 
be removed from the room; all arrangements shall be completed, and the necessary 
stationery distributed at least fifleen minutes before the time appointed for the 
commencement of the first subject of the examination, and at least five minutes 
before each other subject is begun. 

v. The necessary stationery includes pens, blotting-paper, black ink of a 
uniform colour, and the authorized examination-books. Each candidate will 
receive one examination-book and one answer-envelope at the beginning of each 
examination-period and other books as required during said period. No paper 
other than the examination-book shall be distributed to the candidates, and no 
paper, examination-book or other book shail be brought into the room by any 
candidate. (The Presiding Officer’s attention is called to the instructions as to 
the use of the examination-books on the first page thereof.) 

8. No person except the Presiding Officers and any necessary altendants shall 
be present with the candidates in any room at the examination; and at least one 
Presiding Officer shall be present during the whole time of the examination in 
each room occupied by the candidates. A Presiding Officer shall not have in his 
charge at one time more than twenty-five candidates. No conversation or other 
noise which might disturb the candidates, shall be allowed in the vicinity of the 
examination-room. 

9. The Presiding Officer shall, as indicated on the time-table, read to the 
candidates their duties, drawing attention to any feature of them that may require 
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special care during the examination, and emphasizing the directions to the eardi- 
dates as to the manner in which the slips are to be attached to the envelopes. 
Great care should be taken in distributing the proper number of envelopes and 
examination-books and in accounting for such envelopes and examination-books 
as have been distributed. 

10. Punctually at the time appointed for the commencement of each examin- 
ation, the Presiding Officer skall, in the examination-room and in the presence of 
the candidates and other assistant Presiding Officers (if any), break the seal of the 
envelope containing the question-papers, and give them to the assistant officers and 
to the candidates. ‘The papers of only the subject required shall be opened at one 
time. Until the examination in the subject is over, no examination-papers other 
_ than those which the candidates receive, shall be taken out of the room. 

11. Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Presiding Officer 
shall direct the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand in their answer 
papers immediately, duly fastened in the envelopes. 

12. The Presiding Officer shall keep upon his desk the complete tally list and 
the check-list for the subject in hand and as each paper in this subject is handed 
in (and he should carefully note the superscription of the envelope—the subject 
and the candidate’s name), he shali check the same by entering the figure “T”’ 
opposite the name of the candidate on each list. The names of extra candidates 
are to be added in red ink after the names of those on the official list. After, the 
papers are handed to the Presiding Officer he shall not allow the answer-envelopes 
to be opened, and he shall be responsible for their safe keeping until transmitted 
to the board. 


Instructions to Candidates 
(To be read to candidates as indicated on time-table) 


1. Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Officer as to his personal identity 
before the commencement of the first day’s examination, and any person detected 
in attempting to personate a candidate shall be reported to the Board. The pre- 
siding Officer is authorized to refuse the application of any candidate who presents 
himself at any centre other than that nearest his usual place of residence, unless 
the candidate’s explanation of his course in so presenting himself is in every way 
satisfactory to the Presiding Officer. : 

2. Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour appointed for 
the commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after the 
appointed time, he shall not be allowed any additional time. No candidate shall 
be permitted, on any pretence whatever, to enter the room after the expiration of 
an hour from the commencement of the examination. The Presiding Officer 1s 
authorized to refuse admission even within the hour if the candidate’s explanation 
is in any sense unsatisfactory, or if he has reason to suspect collusion between the 
newly-admitted candidate and other candidates. 

3. A candidate shall not leave the room within one hour after the distribution 
of the examination papers in any subject; and if he then leave he shall not be 
permitted to return during the examination on such subject. 

4, Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with the instruc- 
tions. Should he violate the instructions to be found in sections 5 and 6 below or 
on the first page of the examination-book ; should he take into the room or have in 
his possession, in his desk, or on his person, any book, notes, paper, or anything 
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from which he may derive assistance; should he talk, whisper, or make signs to 
another candidate; should he leave his answers so exposed that any candidate may 
copy from him; should he give or receive aid or extraneous assistance oi any kind 
whatsoever, his examination will be cancelied and he will be debarred from pre- 
senting himself at any Departmental examinations for two years. Should the 
Presiding Officer obtain clear evidence of the violation of these instructions at the 
time of its occurrence he shall cause the candidate concerned at once to leave the 
room; he shall strike his name from the list of candidates; and he shall not permit 
him to return to the room during the remaining part of the examination. If, 
however, the evidence be not complete at the time, or be obtained after the close 
of the examination, the Presiding Officer shall report the case to the Board. 

5. Every candidate shall write the name of the subject of examination very 
distinctly at the top of each page of his examination-book. If he write his name 
or any distinguishing mark on his examination-book, or if he tear any paper 
from this book, or if he insert in this book any matter not pertinent to the examin- 
ation, or if he use any paper or book or ink other than that provided, his examin- 
ation may be cancelled. 
| 6. The candidate shall write his answers and full solutions on the ruled sides 
of the leaves of his examination-book or books (if more than one be needed) ; he 
may use the unruled sides in preparing the answers in rough. He shall fold his 
examination-book (or books) once across, place it in the envelope provided by the © 
Presiding Officer, seal the envelope, write on the outside of the envelope the subject — 
of examination only, and on the slip provided, his name in full (surname pre- 
ceding), and then securely fasten the slip to the envelope, as instructed by the 
Presiding Officer. 

?. Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Officer 1s not allowed to 
make any explanation or other statement regarding the probable meaning of any 
question or to gwe advice as to what question should be answered by the candidates 
or how any question should be answered. 

Should any error appear to have been made in any question, no attention shall 

be drawn to it during the time of examination by either the Presiding Officer or 
any of the candidates. Candidates may, however, at the end ol the examination 
period submit the matter to the Presiding Officer, who, if he considers it necessary, 
will report on the matter to the Board at the close of the examination. 
8. In case of the illness of any candidate during the examination the Presiding 
Officer should report full particulars to the Board immedtately at the close of the 
examination and his report should be accompanied by a medical certificate, stating 
precisely the nature of the illness, and the time and duration of its occurrence. 
Other occurrences interfering with a candidate’s examination should be reported 
at the same time. Certificates received or circumstances reported after this date 
will not be considered by the Board of Examiners when determining the results 
of the examination. 

9. Any candidate who is prevented from attending the examination for which 
he applied, may have his fee returned by applying to the Secretary of the Board. 

10. Candidates who do not make application by the day specified in the 
application Form are charged $1 extra. 


Making Reports and Returning Answers to the Department 


1. The Presiding Officer shall report to the Board at the close of the examin- 
ation in the “remarks” column of the Diagram Blank (Exam. Form 21) any 
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_ particulars in which the instructions, etc., were not observed, and he shall mention 
any facts regarding the examination that he deems expedient to have brought 
| before the Board of Examiners. The Presiding Officer and his assistants shall 
| sign a declaration that in all other respects the instructions and regulations were 
fully complied with. 

2. The Presiding Oficen as part of his report to the Board, shall send a 
diagram of each room on the Forms provided (Exam. Form 21), showing the 
position occupied by each candidate and Presiding Officer during the examiDavion: 
Candidates shall not be permitted to change positions. 

3. The prompt return of the answers to the Board at the close of each day of 
the examination is requested. ‘These should be sent either by registered post or 
prepaid express, and should be accompanied by the check-lists of candidates for 
the papers written upon that day. The complete tally-list should be sent with the 
last day’s papers. All diagrams and reports should be forwarded to the Board 
by post immediately at the close of the examination. 

4, (a) The bag shall be returned at the close of the examination and shall be 
so folded and tied that the words “The property of the Department of Education,” 
will be outwards. The shipping tag should be securely attached to the strap on 
_ the bag. : 

(b) All the express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial value should 
be placed upon the bag and contents. 

(c) All surplus examination papers, answer-envelopes and name slips should 
be returned to the Secretary of the Board in the bag with the last dav’s answer 
papers. 


Expenses of the Examination 


1. For conducting the examination each Presiding Officer and each Assistant 
Presiding Officer shall be entitled to $5.00 a day and railway fare or the ordinary 
cost of conveyance. 

%. The Department of Education will defray the whole cost of conducting the 
examination at the four University Centres. Payments will be made on the 

certificate of the Registrar of the University concerned. 
| 3. At all other centres the Presiding Officer shall arrange with the candidates 
for the payment of his allowance as stipulated in 1 and of the incidental expenses 
of the examination such as supplies, express charges, postage, cost of examination 
room, etc. 

4. The fee for writing on this examination shall be $2 per paper (five or more 
papers, $10.00), and shall be sent to the Secretary of the University Matriculation 
Board by the candidate with his application. 


May, 1913. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1913 
(Circular No. 57) 


General Instructions 


1. The Department of Education continues to require the maintenance of a 
high standard at the High School Entrance examination in order to improve the 
character of the work done in the Public Schools and to prevent the congestion of 
the High Schools with inadequately prepared pupils. Hitherto, however, the policy 
of the Department in this matter has not been satisfactorily carried out by some 
High School Entrance Boards. All Boards are, accordingly, hereby instructed to ° 
follow strictly the Regulations of 1911, noting in particular the following points: 

(1) In dealing with failures in Oral Reading, Spelling and Writing, the 
examiners should keep in mind the fact that it is in the Public and Separate 
Schools that a proper foundation should be laid in these subjects and that, if this 
fact is ignored, an unnecessary burden is placed on the High and Continuation 
Schools. (New.) 

(2) The plan of submitting a report to the Minister in two sections is to be 
continued. See High School Regulation 16, (2). 

(3) Blank Forms for the use of Public School Principals in making their 
reports on the standing of candidates under Regulation 5, (3) have been prepared 
by the Department of Education and will be sent to Inspectors on request. The ~ 
number required should be stated. Some such form of report should be used in 
all Inspectorates, but it is not intended that the Form prepared by the Department 
shall necessarily replace Forms already in use. 

(4) Special provision is made herewith for the appointment of additional 
examiners, and for the guidance of the Board in determining the fitness of candi- 
dates for admission to High Schools. See instructions 23-30 below. (New.) 

(5) For attendance at the meetings of the Board when settling the results 
(See Instruction 26 below) each member attending shall be entitled to an allowance 
of $5 per day of six hours’ work, in addition to that to which he is entitled under 
High School Regulation 14; and said allowance shall be paid on the certificate and 
requisition of the Chairman of the Board as provided in sub-section 6 of said 
Regulation. (New.) 


Application for Admission 


2. (1) The Junior High School Entrance examination for 1913 will begin on 
Wednesday, the 18th of June, at 1.15 p.m., and will be conducted under the 
provisions of Sections 44-47 of the High Schools Act and of the High School 
Regulations of 1911, subject to the Instructions herein contained. 

(2) Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify the 
Public School Inspector before the 20th day of April. 


Instructions to Inspector 


3. The Inspector shall notify the Minister not later than the 24th day of 
April in each year, on a Form supplied by the Department, of the number and 
location of the Entrance centres in his Inspectorate, the name and address of each 
chief Presiding Officer, and the number of candidates desiring to be examined at 
each of such centres. 

4, Immediately thereafter he shall send to each Presiding Officer one copy of 
this Circular of Instructions. 
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5. Before the admission of candidates to the examination he shall present to 
the Entrance Board a list of the schools in his Inspectorate that have been approved 
by him as taking up efficiently the subjects of Group I. 

6. Where an Inspector is a member of each of two or more Entrance Boards, 
he shall consult with the chairman of each regarding the number of answer-papers 
to be assigned to him for examination and the dates of the Board meetings, in 
order that Instruction 23 (1) below may be duly observed, and that he may be 
able to attend the meetings of each Board. Arrangements may be made for joint 
meetings of such Boards in order that uniform standards may be adopted. 
(A mended.) 


Instructions to Chairman 


%. The Chairman of an Entrance Board shall call and preside over every meet- 
ing of the said Board. 

8. He shall see that such Board performs all the duties assigned to it by the 
regulations, including— 

(a) Appointing Assistant Presiding Officers, a Secretary, and one or more 
Assistant Secretaries [See Instruction 28 a below], and additional Examiners 
when required; (Amended.) 

(b) ere the reading of the answer-papers among the members of the 
Board; 

(c) Verifying the certificates of standing in the subjects of Group I; 

(d) Reading and valuing the answer-papers and determining the results, and 

(e) Considering special cases. 

9. He shall sign all certificates and reports and see that the same are forwarded 
in due time. See Secs. 9; 11, (3); and 16, (2) of the H. S. Regs. of 1911 and 
Instruction 29 below. 

10. (1) He shall make out and transmit the necessary certificates and requisi- 
tions for all payments due the members of the Entrance Board, as required in 
Instruction 1 (5) above and in Section 46, subsection 4, and Section 47, subsection 
3, of the High Schools Act. 

(2) He is reminded that no requisition for payment of services shall be made 
in behalf of any member of the Entrance Board until the Minister has approved of 
the Board’s report, and that payments may be withheld or a refund thereof required 
on the order of the Minister, in any case where the Regulations have not been duly 
observed. See Regulations 14, (6) and (7). 


Instructions to Presiding Officers 


11. The question papers for a centre will be sent by the Department of Hduca- 
tion to the chief Presiding Officer for that centre. 

12. On the receipt of the bag containing the question papers the Presiding 
Officer shall see that the seal is intact. The bag can be opened by cutting the cord, 
and, when opened, the subjects and number of the envelopes containing the question 
papers shall be verified with the time-table. Should any question envelopes be 
missing, he should telegraph the Department at once. The envelope containing the 
papers in any subject shall not be opened, however, until the time prescribed in the 
time-table for the examination in such subject. 

13. Each Presiding Officer shall be in attendance at the place appointed for 
the examination at least fifteen minutes before the time fixed for the first subject, 
and shall see that the candidates are supplied with the necessary stationery and 
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seated so far apart as to afford reasonable security against copying. Under no 
circumstances shall two candidates be allowed to sit at the same desk. 

14. Before the first examination paper in Group II is handed out the chief 
Presiding Officer at a centre shall collect from each candidate the Principal’s 
certificate for the subjects of Group I as required under High School Regulations 3 
(1) (0), and 17. 

15. He shall open the envelope containing the papers in each subject in the 
presence of one or more witnesses, at the time prescribed, and one paper shall be 
placed on each candidate’s desk. 

16. He shall exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent copying, 
and shall allow no candidate to communicate with another, nor permit any person 
except another Presiding Officer to enter the room during the examination. No 
conversation or other noise which might disturb the candidates shall be allowed in 
the vicinity of the examination room. 

17%. He shall see that the candidates promptly cease writing at the appointed 
time, fold and endorse their answer papers properly, and in every SR: comply 
with the instructions herein contained. 

18. Where fees have ‘been imposed, as provided in Section 46, subsection 5 of 
the High Schools Act, the chief Presiding Officer at a centre shall collect such fees 
from the candidates and account for the same, as provided in Section 13 of the 
High School Regulations of 1911. 

19. He shall submit the answers of the candidates to the Examiners according 
to the instructions of the Entrance Board. 


Instructions to Candidates 


20. Every candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes before 
the time at which the examination in the first subject is to begin, and shall occupy 
the seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to move from his 
allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain permission from the Presiding 
Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall not return during the examination in 
the subject them in hand. 

21. Every candidate shall write his answers only on one side of the paper. 
Ne shall number each answer, and shall arrange the sheets numerically, according 
to the questions, folding them once crosswise, and endorsing them with his name, 
the name of the subject, and the name of the centre at which he is examined. A 
paper shall not be returned to a candidate after being placed in the hands of the 
Presiding Officer. 

22. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing another to 
copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any book, note, or paper 
having any reference to the subject on which he is writing, shall be required by the 
Presiding Officer to leave the room, and his paper and the papers of all the guilty 
parties shall be cancelled. 


Instructions to Examiners 


23.—(1) No examiner, whether he be a member of one or more than one 
Board, shall have assigned to him for examination more than the equivalent of all 
the answer-papers of seventy-five candidates. (New.) 

(2) Where the foregoing Regulation necessitates the appointment of additional 
examiners on a Board as provided in Sec. 46 (3) and Sec. 47 (1) (a) of the High 
Schools Act, preference shall be given in the following order, to examiners qualified 
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under the High Schools Act and competent in the judgment of the Board: (1) 
teachers actually engaged in teaching Public or Separate School classes not lower 
than those of Form IV; (2) teachers actually engaged in teaching the lowest 
classes of High or Continuation Schools. (New.) 

24.—(1) As far as practicable the answer-papers of the different candidates 
shall be so distributed that the same Examiner shall read and value the answers in 
the same subject throughout, provided always that no Examiner shall read the 
answer-papers of his own pupils. 

(2) When so directed by the High School Entrance Board, the Oral Reading 
of candidates in urban schools may be examined by a member of the Board at said 
schools during the school days immediately preceding those on which the High 
School Entrance examination is held. ; 

25. Marks shall be deducted for misspelled words and for want of neatness as 
indicated in Sec. 6 (1) of the High School Regs. of 1911. 


Settlement of Results 


96. The members of the Board appointed under Sec. 46 (1) (0), or Sec. 46 
(2) (aye or Sec. 4% (1) (a), or Sec. 47 (2) (a) of the High Schools Act, as the 
case may be, shall settle the results of the examination. (New.) 

27. Special care shall be exercised in dealing with the cases of those candidates 
who fail, and whose cases, in the opinion of the examiners who settle the results, are 
worthy of consideration. In particular the following instructions shall be observed : 

(a) The answer-papers shall be re-read as required by High School Regulation 
Gee (0) 2a (AV es) 

(b) In making the recommendations under Regulation 6 (2) (c) a systematic 
scheme shall be followed, and the full details of this scheme shall be entered on the 
official Report, Part II. (New.) 

(c) Where allowance is recommended in consideration of the Report of a 
Principal presented under Regulation 5 (3), this fact should be noted in the 
Remarks column. ‘The reliability of a Principal’s Report should be tested by a 
reference to the Inspector and by a comparison of the marks assigned to the can- 
didates from the School in the teacher’s Report with those obtained by the candl- 
dates at the examination. A Report that does not meet this test satisfactorily should 
not be taken into account in settling the results. (new.) 

(d) Allowance for age under Regulation 7 shall not be made in the case of a 
eandidate— 

(i) who is under 15 years of age, or 

(ii) who does not intend to enter a High School immediately, or 

(iii) who makes less than 25 per cent. of the marks for any subject, or 
(iv) who, in the opinion of the examiners who settle the results, is not able to 
carry on the work of the High School. (New.) 

(e) The intention to attend a High School shall be noted on the Report Form 
if a recommendation is based thereon, and before making such recommendation the 
Board shall satisfy itself of this fact by due inquiry. (New.) 

(f) If special consideration is recommended under Regulation 7 on account of 
iIness or other unavoidable cause of absence from all or part of the examination, 
sufficient particulars shall be given in the Remarks column to justify the recom- 
mendation. (New.) 
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Duties of the Secretary 


28. (1) It shall be the duty of the secretary, in addition to the work assigned 
under High School Regulation 11 (3) (a), to enter and total the marks as reported 
by the examiners, and, by indicating the passes, the doubtful cases, and the failures 
in subjects and totals, to prepare the reports for the consideration of the members 
referred to in Instruction 26 above. (New.) 

(2) The total remuneration of the secretary shall not exceed the amount pay- 
able to each examiner under High School Regulation 14 and Instructions 1 (5) 
and 23 (1) above; and when necessary one or more assistant secretaries shall be 
appointed, the total remuneration of each of whom shall not exceed that of the 
secretary. (New.) 

Report and Answer=Papers 

29. (1) Each local High School Entrance Board shall submit a report in two 
sections, the first giving the names of candidates who have obtained 40 per cent. 
of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate; the second giving 
the names of others who have been recommended under Regulations 6 (2) and 7. 

(2) The second section shall contain a statement of the marks of the candidates 
listed therein, with the reasons in detail for the recommendations. 

(3) The report is to be sent by mail to the Deputy Minister of Education as 
early as possible, and not later than July 7th. 

(4) The Board shall send per prepaid express, concurrently with the sending 
of its Report, the answer-papers of all the candidates who have been recommended 
for special consideration and whose names appear on Part Il of that Report. The 
answer-papers for each centre shall be arranged by subjects, tied in one parcel, and 
the parcels for the several centres returned in one of the bags provided. (New.) 

30. Under no circumstances shall any information whatever, concerning the 
results, be made public until the Secretary of the Board has been so authorized by 
the Minister of Education. See Regulation 16, (4). 

31. (1) The bag in which the question papers are shipped to the Presiding 
Officer is to be returned to the Department (charges prepaid) at the same time as 
the reports are sent. 

(2) The answer-papers of candidates, except as stated in instruction 29 (4) 
above, or when required by the Minister, are not to be forwarded to the Department, 
but are to be retained by the Chairman until May 31st of the following year. 
(Amended.) 

(3) After the 1st day of October, no case is to be reconsidered by the examiners 
who settle the results. 


JUNIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA EXAMINATION, 1913 


General Instructions 


1. (1) High School Entrance Boards are reminded that the Junior Public 
School Graduation Diploma examination, wherever held, is to be conducted by 
them. For this purpose each Board concerned shall include members competent to. 
examine in Art, Elementary Science, and Book-keeping. The Regulations govern- 
jing this examination will be found on pages 25-27 of the Public School Regulations 
of 1911, 

(2) Forms for the use of Public School Principals in making reports on the 
standing of candidates in accordance with Public School Regulation 19 (7) (a), 
should be provided by the Public School Inspector. These Forms will not be 
supplied by the Department. 
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2. (1) The Junior Public School Graduation Diploma examination for 1913 
will begin on Monday, the 16th of June, at 8.45 a.m., and will be conducted under 
the provisions of Public School Regulation 19, subject to the instructions herein 
contained. 

(2) Candidates who purpose writing at this examination shall notify the 
Public School Inspector not later than the 20th day of April. 


Instructions to Inspectors 


3. The Inspector shall notify the Minister not later than the 24th day of April, 
on a Form supplied by the Department, of the number and location of the Junior 
Graduation centres in his Inspectorate, the name and address of each Chief Presid- 
ing Officer, and the number of candidates at each of such centres. Where practicable 
the Chief Presiding Officer for this examination shall be the same as for the Junior 
High School examination at the same centre. | 


Instructions to Boards 


4, (1) As the examination in Oral Reading is to include questions on the 
principles and is to be conducted by a member of the High School Entrance Board 
selected thereby, it shall be the duty of the Board to see that a competent examiner 1s 
provided, 

(2) The maximum value to be assigned is 50 marks, which is to be apportioned 
as follows:—Reading 35; questions on the principles 15. 

5. For the examination in Bookkeeping ruled sheets for Journal and Ledger 
may be supplied to the candidates at the discretion of the High School Entrance 
Boards. (New.) 

6. The Board shall make all arrangements for reading the answer papers, set- 
tling the results, reporting them to the Department ncz later than July 9th on the 
Forms supplied, publishing the results, and issuing the Diplomas to the successful 
candidates. The Diplomas will be sent by the Deputy Minister to the Secretary of 
the Board on receipt of its report. 

”. The Writing shall be judged from the answer-papers in one of the other 
subjects. This subject shall be determined by the High School Entrance Board, 
while the answer papers are being read, and shall not be communicated to the 
candidates. 

8. A candidate who at this examination makes 33% per cent. in each subject 
and 50 per cent. of the aggregate, may, with the approval of the Minister, be granted 
a Junior High School Entrance certificate. (New.) 

9. The Board shall make all arrangements for collecting the fees of the candi- 
dates, in accordance with subsection 8 of P.S. Regulation 19. 

10. It shall make all necessary arrangements for the payment of the expenses 
cf “.e examination [see Reg. 19, (9)]. The additional presiding necessary shall be 
paid for at the regular rate of $5.00 per day for the chief presiding officer, and 
$4.00 per day for an assistant. For reading the answers the examiners shall be paid 
at the rate of $1.25 per candidate, and the secretary at the rate of Yc. per candidate. 

11. In settling the results of this examination and in reporting them to the 
Department, the Board shall be governed, mutatis mutandis, by the procedure in the 
ease of the Junior High School Entrance examination. (See Instructions 26-31 
above. ) 


- ane 
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Instructions to Presiding Officers 


12. The duties of the Presiding Officers shall be those prescribed in the case of 
the Junior High School Entrance examination, except that in the collection of fees 
he shall also be governed by P. S. Reg. 19. (8). 


Instructions to Candidates 


13. The duties of candidates shall be those prescribed in the case of the Junior 
High School Entrance examination. 


TIME=TABLES, 1913 


Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public School Graduation Diploma 
Examinations 


Before candidates at either examination begin writing on their first paper, the 
Presiding Officer (at 8.45-9.00 a.m. or 1.15-1.30 p.m.) shall read and explain to 
them the “ Instructions to Candidates,” Cir. 57. 


Wore HOUR OF | JUNIOR HicGH | JUNIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 


EXAMINATION | SCHOOL ENTRANCE GRADUATION 
—$—$——————| en 1 | 

16th yA Mien 29, 00- I BOTA) et. certs ee eee eres |Elementary Science. 
dune ys (PM ee S0 SO ena ce eannin at eaten British and Canadian History. 
17{R ON A:M oooGc00b one eee een ae ae eee ‘English Grammar. 
dune.o1. PAS ot SSO Se4 S00 cE ree acoteameitee cn ee | Art 

Ws se AA a if Ba Uae Weis okarich nes Oo ete + Soe | Algebra and Geometry. (See Note 4 
18th ') PM. 1.80=98 2802... (Composition: can ...-as | below.) 
Fone =|. P.Mo Sel a0 ea SOU erry aeons a eae Poca ire English Composition. 

BiMa 3 405 PC et De LiN Shares ecru | 

L AUM--"'.9° 00-1130 ge, | Aribhmepicscas. a eke. Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
19th | P.M. 1.30- 3.30....|Reading (examination 
June | DADO) cis te eee ers 

oe. > ABO ed; QOS aimetere as valet cece fastens eee eee Literature. 

| A.M. 9.00-11.00....|English Grammar...... Bookkeeping. 
20th {Ae : ALS O0ST2 S00: Hea ts bias geet ere is 
Trine (Caetles EV LOSUE: 00 Osim sarees uence ies aie ooh Spelling. 
; PM. - “AS80330 a. ecoora phiyametsn 6 ores 

(7PM - 1 BOR 00 Sele eee iors seer a, cee Geography. 

| | 


NotEeE.—(1) For the examination in Geometry, candidates should provide themselves 
with a pair of compasses, a protractor, and a ruler showing millimetres and at least 
sixteenths of an inch. Rulers will also be required for the examination in Bookkeeping. 

(2) For the examination in Art, candidates should come supplied with pencils, 
erasers, pens, water-colours, and brushes; they will also need water-pans and a con- 
venient supply of water. 

(3) The examination in Oral Reading may be taken either from 4 to 5 p.m. on 
any day of the examination or at such other times as will cause least inconvenience 
to the candidates. 

(4) Candidates taking Manual Training or Household Science, in accordance with 
the announcement made to the Inspectors of the urban Fifth Classes concerned, will 
take the written examination in such subjects during the Algebra and Geometry period. 
The practical examination will be held at some other time and due notice thereof will 
be given to the candidates concerned. 


January, 1913. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND JUNIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATION EXAMINATIONS, 1913 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CANDIDATES 
(Instructions No. 87) 


To be read to Candidates by the Principal previous to the examination 


1. (a) The Junior High School Entrance examination for 1913 will be held 
on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of June as per time-table, and will be conducted 
under the provisions of Sections 44-47 of the High Schools Act and of the High 
School Regulations of 1911. 

(b) The Junior Public School Graduation Diploma examination for 1913 will 
be held on June 16th-20th as per time-table, and will be conducted under the 
provisions of Public School Regulation 19. 

2. Candidates who purpose writing at either of the above examinations must 
notify the Public School Inspector before the 20th day of April. ! 

3. No candidate shall be admitted to the Junior High School Entrance exam- 
ination in the subjects of Group Il who does not present a certificate for the 
subjects of Group I in accordance with the provisions of High School Regulation 3. 

Bye (O): 

- 4. Where fees have been imposed as provided in Section 46, subsection 5 of the 
High Schools Act, such fees shall be paid to the chief Paso aber Officer before ie 
close of the first ley of the examination. — 

5. Hivery candidate should be in attendance at least fifteen minutes before the 
time at which the examination in the first subject is to begin, and shall occupy the 
seat allotted by the Presiding Officer. Any candidate desiring to move from his 
allotted place or to leave the room shall first obtain permission from the Presiding 
Officer to do so. Any candidate leaving shall not return during the examination in 
the subject then in hand. 

6. Every candidate shall write his answers on one side only of the paper, and 
number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, according to the 
questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them with his name, the name 
of the subject, and the name of the place at which he is examined. A paper shall 
not be returned to a candidate after being placed in the hands of the Presiding 
Officer. 

7. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing another to 
copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any book, note or paper 
having any reference to the subject on which he is writing, shall be required by the 
Presiding Officer to leave the room, and his paper and the papers of all the guilty 
parties shall be cancelled. 

8. In the case of the illness of any candidate or other unavoidable cause of 
absence from all or part of the examination, full particulars accompanied by a 
medical certificate should be submitted to the Entrance Board immediately at the 
close of the examination. 

9. An appeal against the standing of any candidate should be made to the 
Entrance Board not later than October 1st. Such appeals should not be made to the 
Department. 


NotTe.—(1) For the examination in Geometry, candidates should provide themselves 
with a ruler showing millimetres and at least sixteenths of an inch, a pair of compasses, 
and a protractor. Rulers will also be required for the examination in Bookkeeping. 
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(2) For the examination in Art, candidates should come supplied with pencils, 
erasers, pens, water-colours, and brushes. They will also need water-pans and a con- 
venient supply of water. 

(3, The examinations in Oral Reading may be taken either from 4 to 5 p.m. on 
any day of the examination or at such other times as will cause least inconvenience to 
the candidates. The examiner is reminded that the examination in Oral Reading shall 
include questions on the Principles based on the passages read. Of the 50 marks for 
Oral Reading a maximum of 15 marks should be assigned to this. See Public School 
Regulation 19, (5), (¢c). 

(4) For the examination in Bookkeeping ruled sheets for Journal and Ledger may 
be supplied to the candidates at the discretion of the High School Entrance Boards. 


February, 1913. 


TEXTS FOR DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, 1914 


(Circular No. 58) 


I. The Junior High School Entrance Examination 
LIST OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Of the following books at least four are to be read by candidates. The total’ 
number of pages in the four books selected shall be at least six hundred. Part 
shall be prose and part poetry. 


Brown: Rab and His Friends, and Our Dogs. 

Burroughs: Birds and Bees, Sharp Hyes. 

Carroll: Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-glass. 

Church: The Story of the Iliad, The Story of the Odyssey. 

Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 

De la Ramé: A Dog of Flanders. 

Dickens: The Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Chimes. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, The Mill on the Floss. 

Fitchett: Great Deeds on Land and Sea. 

Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, The Traveller, The Deserted Village. 
Hawthorne: The Wonder Book, The Tanglewood Tales, etc. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle, Sleepy Hollow and Other Tales. 

Keary: Heroes of Asgard (Scandinavian Myths). 

Kingsley: The Heroes, The Water Babies, Hereward the Wake. 

Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, Adventures of Ulysses. 

Longfellow: Evangeline, Hiawatha, Shorter Poems. 

Ruskin: The King of the Golden River. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Ivanhoe, The Talisman. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island, Kidnapped. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput, to Brobdignag. 

Wetherell: Poems of the Love of Country. 


EDITIONS 


NATIONAL LiprAry.—Cassell & Company, Toronto. 

(Cloth, 64%, in. x 4%4 in., 15 cents.) 

Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth, 192 pp. A Christmas Carol and The Chimes, 
192 pp. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 192 pp. 

Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 192 pp. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, 191 pp. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 192 pp. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 192 pp. Julius Caesar, 192 pp. 
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PEOPLE’s LisprRARy.—Cassell & Company, Toronto. 
(Cloth, 736 in. x 454 in., 25 cents.) 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans, 382 pp. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 486 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield and Poems, 289 pp. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days, 302 pp. 
Kingsley: Hereward the Wake, 465 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, 318 pp. 
Scott: Ivanhoe, 491 pp. The Talisman, 360 pp. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island and Kidnapped, 378 pp. 


MACMILLAN’S LITERATURE SERIES (Morang).—The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 


Toronto. 

(Limp Cloth, 6% in. x 45 in., 15 cents.) 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 119 pp. 
Dickens: The Cricket on the Hearth, 124 pp. 
Hawthorne: The Wonder Book, 138 pp. 
Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales (complete), 202 pp. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle and Other Essays, 115 pp. 
Kingsley: The Heroes (complete), 155 pp. 
Lamb: Seven Tales from Shakespeare, 123 pp. 
Ruskin: King of the Golden River (paper), 64 pp., 10 cents. 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 104 pp. 
Scott: The Lady of the Lake, 123 pp. 
Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 123 Pp. 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 78 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 81 pp. 
Wetherell: Poems of the Love of Country, 144 pp. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS.—The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 


(Cloth, 5% in. x 4% in., 25 cents.) 
Carroll: Alice in Wonderland, 175 pp. 
Church: The Story of the Iliad, 221 pp. The Story of the Odyssey, 232 pp. 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans, 451 pp. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe (abridged), 219 pp. 
Dickens: The Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth, 197 pp. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 204 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 203 pp. 
Hawthorne: The Tanglewood Tales, 208 pp. 
Keary: The Heroes of Asgard (Scandinavian Myths), 221 pp. 
Kingsley: The Heroes, 251 pp. 
Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Standish and Minor Poems, 208 pp. 


Scott: Ivanhoe, 480 pp. The Talisman, 325 pp. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 


158 pp. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island, 229 pp. Kidnapped, 245 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 233 pp. Julius Caesar, 248 pp. 
Fitchett: Great Deeds on Land and Sea, 96 pp. 
Carroll: Through the Looking-glass (Miniature Edition), 229 pp., 25 cents. 


Kingsley: The Water Babies (Shilling Classics), 330 pp., 25 cents. Hereward the 


Wake (Shilling Classics), 373 pp., 25 cents. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSIcS.—The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

(Cloth, 654 in. x 45% in., 20 cents.) 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 256 pp. 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, 224 pp. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 220: pp. 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, 199 pp. 

Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 125 pp. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 112 pp. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES.—The Copp, Clark Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
(Stiff Paper, 6% in. x 4% in., 15 cents.) 

Brown: Rab and His Friends and Our Dogs (Copp, Clark), 64 pp. 
Burroughs: Birds and Bees, 88 pp. Sharp Eyes, etc., 96 pp. 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 118 pp. The Cricket on the Hearth, 112 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Other Poems, 96 pp. 
Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales, Part I, 112 pp.; Part II, 122 pp. 
Hawthorne: Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories, 89 pp. 
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Hawthorne: Tales of the White Hills and Sketches, 96 pp. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle and Other Essays, 100 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, Part I, 98 pp.; Part II, 96 pp.; Part III, 112 pp. 
Longfellow: Hvangeline, 100 pp. 
Ruskin: The King of the Golden River and Other Wonder Stories, 98 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 116 pp. Julius Caesar, 103 pp. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 238 pp., cloth, Cambridge Edition, 25 cents. 


BLACKIE’s ENGLISH TEXTS (ROUSE).—The Copp, Clark Company, Ltd. 

(Limp Cloth, 6% in. x 4% in., 15 cents.) 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe (abridged), 127 pp. 

Dickens: The Christmas Carol, 112 pp. 

Hawthorne: The Tanglewood Tales, 120 pp. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches, 128 pp. 

Kingsley: The Water Babies, 128 pp. The Heroes, 132 pp. 

Lamb: The Adventures of Ulysses, 112 pp. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput and Brobdignag, 125 pp. 


NELSON’s SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 4144 in. x 6% in., 15 cents.) 
Irving: Sleepy Hollow and Other Tales, 100 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare—The Tragedies, 100 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare—The Comedies, 96 pp. 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 94 pp. Shorter Poems, 100 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 97 pp. 


NELSON’S SIXPENNY CLASSICcS.—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 6% in. x 4144 in., complete, 15 cents.) 
Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
Eliot: Silas Marner. The Mill on the Floss. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare. 
Scott: Ivanhoe. The Talisman. 


EVERYMAN’S LiprAry.—J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 7 in. x 4% in., 25 cents.) 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 453 pp. 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 262 pp. The Mill on the Floss, 492 pp. 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 222 pp. 
Hawthorne: A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, 404 pp. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days, 336 pp. 
Kingsley: The Water Babies and Glaucus, 310 pp. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare (complete), 327 pp. 
Scott: Ivanhoe, 518 pp. 


CLASSiIc Lipeary.—McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto. 

(Stiff Paper, 64% in. x 4% in., 15 cents.) 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 192 pp. 

Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 155 pp. The Cricket on the Hearth, 128 pp. 

Eliot, George: Silas Marner, 267 pp. 

Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield, 247 pp. 

Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare, Vol. I, 223 pp.; Vol. II, 233 pp. 

Longfellow: Evangeline, 126 pp. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, 204 pp. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 155 pp. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 154 pp. Julius Caesar, 112 pp. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels to Lilliput, 108 pp. QGulliver’s Travels to Brobdignag, 
108 pp. 


LITTLE CLASSIC SERITES.—McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto. 
(Stiff Paper, 63%, in. x 4% in.) 

De la Ramé: A Dog of Flanders, 63 pp., 12 cents. 
Dickens: A Christmas Carol, 101 pp., 10 cents. 
Irving: Selections, 162 pp., 12 cents. 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, 194 pp., 10 cents. 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, 109 pp., 10 cents. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 105 pp., 10 cents. 
Scott: The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 165 pp., 12 cents. 
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ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES.—The Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Stiff Paper, 64% in. x 4% in., 10 cents.) 
Goldsmith: The Deserted Village, 38 pp. 
Irving: Rip Van Winkle, 48 pp. 
Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Standish, 96 pp. 
Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice, 92 pp. 


PocKer LisrARy.—The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 5% in. x 3% in., 25 cents.) 
Dickens: The Christmas Carol, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Chimes. 


UNIVERSAL LisrRARy.—The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 6 in. x 3% in., 25 cents.) 
Eliot, George: Silas Marner, The Mill on the Floss. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s CLASSICS.—The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

(Cloth, 6% in. x 5 in., 25 cents.) 

Carroll: Alice in Wonderland, Through the Looking-glass. 

Irving: Rip Van Winkle, and other Stories, 

Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales, 192 pp. 

Kingsley: The Water Babies, 224 pp. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 


EVERY Boy’s Lipragy.—The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 7 in. x 5 in., 25 cents.) 
Goldsmith: The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Hawthorne: The Wonder Book. 


EVERYONE’S LipRARY.—The Musson Book Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
(Cloth, 7% in. x 5 in., 25 cents.) 
Kingsley: Hereward the Wake, 416 pp. The Heroes, 264 pp. The Water Babies, 
262 pp. 
Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days, 341 pp. 
Carroll: Alice in Wonderland, 184 pp. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, 427 pp. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Hereafter, besides questions on sight passages, the examination paper in Read- 
ing at the Junior High School Entrance Examination will contain questions on a 
passage or passages from the Fourth Reader authorized by the Course of Study 
for the Public or the Separate Schools. 


Selections for Memorization 
Ontario Public School Reader, Book IV 


Hands All Round, p. 49; The Burial of Moses, p. 80; Ye Mariners of England, 
p. 154; The Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls, p. 174; On the Grasshopper 
and Cricket, p. 197; Rule Britannia, p. 202; My Native Land, p. 227; Dost 
Thou Look Back on What Hath Been, p. 289; To a Water Fowl, p. 377; Daffodils, 
p. 382; On His Blindness (Sonnet), p. 393; Recessional, p. 409. 


Canadian Roman Catholic Reader, Book IV. 


The Maple, p. 11; Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel, p. 51; The Exile of Hrin, 
p. 52; The Stream of Life, p. 84; The Song in Camp, p. 100; The Heritage, n. 
150; Ye Mariners of England, p. 161; The Reaper, p. 183; A Day in June, p. 305; 
The Bells of Shandon, p. 330. 
208. 
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II. Junior and Senior Public School Diplomas, the Senior High School 
Entrance and Entrance into the Model Schools 


LIST OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Of the following books at least four are to be read by candidates. The total 
number of pages in the four books selected shall be at least seven hundred. Part 
shall be prose and part poetry. Where the principal desires to substitute other 
books for those on this list he shall submit to the Inspector concerned, for his 
approval, the names of those he proposes. 


Aytoun: Lays of Scottish Cavaliers. 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Buckley: The Fairyland of Science. 

Bullen: The Cruise of the Cachalot. 

Burroughs: Pepacton. Wake Robin. Winter Sunshine. 

Butler: The Wild North Land. Red Cloud. 

Byron: Childe Harold—Cantos III and IV. 

Chronicles of Canada Series: Wolfe. Montcalm. Brock. 

Church: Story of the Iliad. Story of the Odyssey. 

Cooper: The Last of the Mohicans. 

Dana: Two Years Before the Mast. 

Dickens: David Copperfield. Oliver Twist. Old Curiosity Shop. 

Eliot: Silas Marner. The Mill on the Floss. 

Fitchett: Deeds that Won the Empire. Fights for the Flag. 

Gaskell: Cranford. 

Goldsmith: The Deserted Village. The Traveller. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Hawthorne: A Wonder Book. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Irving: Life of Columbus. 

Keary: Heroes of Asgard. 

Kingsley: The Water Babies. The Heroes. Hereward the Wake. 

Kipling: The First Jungle Book. Captains Courageous. Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare. 

Lanier: The Boys’ King Arthur. 

Long: Wilderness Ways. Ways of the Wood Folk. 

Longfellow: Evangeline. Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Lyall: In the Golden Days. 

Lytton: The Last Days of Pompeii. The Last of the Barons. 

Machar and Marquis: Stories of New France. 

Parker: The Seats of the Mighty. 

Peabody: Old Greek Stories Told Anew. 

Roberts: Watchers of the Trail. The Kindred of the Wild. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Tales of a Grand- 
father. Ivanhoe. The Talisman. Kenilworth. Quentin Durward. 

Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 

Southey: Life of Nelson. 

Stevenson: Treasure Island. Kidnapped. 

Tennyson: Idylls of the King—Gareth and Lynette. Geraint and Enid. The Pass- 
ing of Arthur. 

Thompson-Seton: Lives of the Hunted. 

Wetherell: Poems of the Love of Country. 

Whittier: Snowbound. 


Inexpensive editions of these books may be obtained from the local book- 
sellers, from the publishers named, or from other publishers. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Hereafter, besides questions on sight passages, the examination paper in Litera- 
ture for the Junior Public School Diploma and that for the Senior Publie School 
Diploma, the Senior High School Entrance, and Entrance into the Model Schools 
will contain questions on a passage or passages from the selections which follow: 
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Junior Public School Diploma 


Horatius (From “ Lays of Ancient Rome”). 


Longfellow : The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Moore: Tne Meeting of the Waters. 
Scott: Jock of Hazeldean. 
Scott: Alice Brand. 
Bret Harte: Dickens in Camp. 
Aytoun: The Island of the Scots. 
Longfellow: ‘The Builders. 
Wordsworth: The Solitary Reaper. 

(2) Scott: The Talisman. 


Selections for Memorization 


The High School Reader (New Edition) 


On His Blindness, p. 80; Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead, p. 107; 
The Return of the Swallows, p. 111; Rosabelle, p. 166; The Revenge, p. 234. 


Narrative and Lyric Poems 


Macaulay: Horatius, ll. 459-541; Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish, ll. 851-864; Moore: The Meeting of the Waters; Bret Harte: Dickens in 
Camp; Longfellow: The Builders; Wordsworth: The Solitary Reaper. 


Senior Public School Diploma, Senior High School Entrance and Entrance into the 
Model Schools 


(1) Macaulay: The. Battle of Lake Regillus. 


Lowell: The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum. 

Holland: Gradatim. 

Wordsworth : “Tt is not to be thought of that the Flood.” 


HE. B. Browning: A Musical Instrument. 
(2) Shakespeare: Julius Cesar. 


Selections for Memorization 


Narratwe and Lyric Poems 


The Battle of the Lake Regillus, 1]. 513-540; The Vision of Sir Launfal, 1]. 
33-56; Sohrab and Rustum, ll. 872-889; Gradatim, “It is not to be thought of 
that the Flood.” 


Julius Cesar. 


Netgeel toc ll, 36-800: ear. W herefores re oice ingratitude. 
et ole Scene, Il. 92-160. Cas Well honour a King. 

Act III, Sc. 2, ll. 78-112. Ant. Friends back to me. 

Act III, Sc. 2, ll. 123-141. Ant. But yesterday issue. 

Act III, Se. 2, I. 173-201. Ant. If you have tears traitors. 
Act III, Se. 2, ll. 213-234. Ant. Good friends and mutiny. 
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Ill. Middle School Examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools 


Ene.isu :—Tennyson: The Lady of Shalott, St. Agnes’ Eve, “‘ Come not when 
I am dead,” “ Break, break, break,’ In the Valley of Cauteretz, Elaine. Browning: 
“All Service Ranks the Same with God,” My Last Duchess, Cavalier Tunes, The 
Boy and the Angel, Love among the Ruins, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Up at 
a Villa, The Guardian Angel, Prospice. Shakespeare: Macbeth. 


Selections for Memorization 


Tennyson: The Lady of Shalott, Part I; St. Agnes’ Eve; “ Break, break, break ” ; 
In the Valley of Cauteretz. 

Browning : “ All Service Ranks the same with God”; Home Thoughts from Abroad ; 
Prospice ; Love Among the Ruins. 


Macbeth 
Acti, Se) oll. 16-308 Clady iM. Glamis thou-art. 2.900"... crown deevenia: 
Act) -,-Se. 7, lle b-28Wach. -lt itiovere=done =o; --. 2.0m thes ouler 
Act II, Se. 1, ll. 33-64. Macb. Isthisadagger . . . to hell. 
Act. ILE Se: 2,1. 4-26. > Lady Uy Noucht shads! ~~ i shimetoriner 
Act III, Se. 2, Il. 45-56. Macb. Be innocent . ... go with me. 
Act V, Sc. 3, Il. 22-28. Macb. Ihave lived . . . dare not. 
Acts -V,Se.73; We-39-45 =< Mache. Cure “her <> thee neary: 
Act °V, Sc. 5, 116-28. Sey.. “The «Queen. 7, =... signifying” nothing: 


LATIN :—Cesar, De Bello Callico, Book IV, chaps. 20-38, and Book V, chaps. 
1-23; Virgil, Aineid, Book 1, vv. 1-510. 


IV. Upper School Examination for Entrance into the Faculties of 
Education 


A 


ENGLISH: Tennyson: The Lady of Shalott, St. Agnes’ Eve, “Come not when 
I am dead,” “ Break, break, break,” In the Valley of Cauteretz, Elaine. Browning: 
“ All Service Ranks the Same with God,’ My Last Duchess, Cavalier Tunes, The 
Boy and the Angel, Love Among the Ruins, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Up at a 
Villa, The Guardian Angel, Prospice. Shakespeare: Macbeth, As You Like It. 


Selections for Memorization 


Tennyson and Browning: As for the Middle School Examination, omitting “ The 
Lady of Shalott, Part I.” and “ Love Among the Ruins,” 
Macbeth: As for the Middle School Examination. 


As You Lake It. 


Act IT, Se. 1, I. 1-18. Duke S. Now, my co-mates . . . change it. 
AotiL; See. The Songs. 

Act TL Sent. lL ..12-84.°. Jag:; (A fooll”», 4" only. ear. 

Act II, Se. 7%, ll. 189-166. Jag. All the world’s . . . sans everything. 
Act II, Se. 7, ll. 174-190. Amiens. The Song. 
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eS 


*Latrn :—Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Book I; Horace, Odes, Book irae se 16 
10, 14, 22, 24, 31, 34, 35, 38; Book II, 3, 10, 14, 15, 16, 18; Book TIL, 1 
2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 21, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30; Book IV, 2, 4, 5, 7, 15. 

Virgil, ASneid, Book I, vv. 1-510, or Book II, vv. 1-505; Cicero, In Catilinam, 
iano ll ley 

*Nore:—The continuous passages of English for translation into Latin will be 
based on Ceesar. 

GREEK :— Xenophon, Hellenica (Philpotts’ Selections, sections I and ISG) 
diomer, Mliad I, 1-350; III, 121-244; VI, 66-118, and 237 to the end; Odyssey 
VI and IX. 

French :—Feuillet, Roman d@’un jeune homme pauvre. 

GERMAN :—Moser, Der  Bibliothekar; Hbner-Eschenbach, ' Krambambuli : 

Heyse, L’?Arrabbiata. 


B 


For candidates who substitute for the course prescribed in Latin the special 
courses in English Literature and the History of the English Language and Litera- 
ture under the provisions of High School Regulations, 1911, page 57, sec. 8 (2) 
(a), the following texts and courses are prescribed: 

1. Chaucer :—The Prologue; Spenser—The Faerie Queene—Book I; Milton: 
—Paradise Lost—Book I; L’Allegro and I] Penseroso; Pope:—The Rape of the 
Lock, The Prologue to the Satires; Goldsmith :—The Traveller, The Deserted Vil- 
lage ; Wordsworth :—Ode on Intimations of Immortality, The Reverie of Poor Susan, 
Lucy Gray, Heart-leap Well, Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey, 
Yarrow Unvisited, Yarrow Visited, Yarrow Revisited; Tennyson:—In Memoriam 
(one paper). | 

%.—(1) A Brief History of the English Language—By O. F. Emerson (The 
Macmillan Co.). 

(2) The History of English Literature as developed in the lives of the follow- 
ing in The Hnglish Men of Letters Series: Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Wordsworth, Tennyson (one paper). 


June, 1913. 


MEMORANDUM FOR INSPECTORS AND PRESIDING OFFICERS 


Re Midsummer Examinations, 1913 


(Instructions No. 52) 


Mathematical Instruments — 


Candidates should be instructed to provide themselves with a pair of com- 
passes, a protractor and a ruler showing both millimetres and sixteenths of an inch 
for all papers in Science and Mathematics. 


Practical Examination in Biology 


Candidates for Honours or for Scholarships who include Biology in their 
course will have practical work. The material for this work will be forwarded in 
due time from the Department of Education and will consist of one plant, a micro- 
scopical section, and an animal. 
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— 


The bottles and boxes used for the conveyance of the material for the exam- 
ination are to be returned to the Department of Education. — 


Zoology 


Give out the Zoology paper with the animal at 9 a.m. 

The animal is furnished in weak alcohol, and is to be examined by the candi- 
dates in the water of their dissecting trays. 

If by any defect in the arrangements for the examination, the candidates are 
without dissecting dishes, in which water may be provided, all the material, animal 
and vegetable, furnished in bottles, is to be soaked for ten minutes in water before 
distrib ution. 

Botany 


Give out the Botany paper with the plant and the microscopic section at 1.30 
p.m. 

The plant is delivered in weak formalin and in bottles, and should be allowed 
to soak in water for at least ten minutes before distribution. The candidates are 
to receive the specimen in water in their dissecting trays, that it may not become 
dry before examination. This is important. 

Each candidate to be allowed the use of a compound microscope for thirty 
minutes during the examination period. 


LOWER SCHOOL, MODEL SCHOOL ENTRANCE, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE, AND SENIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATION 
EXAMINATIONS 

In the case of the above examinations, where the subjects of examination are 
the same, the papers will be the same, but under their respective headings. 


Art 


For the examinations in Art, the Presiding Officer is instructed to see that 
the candidates are provided with drawing paper taken from the authorized (No. 
2) Ontario Blank Drawing Book. This drawing paper, and not the regular ex- 
amination books, should be used by all candidates at the examination in this sub- 
ject. 

Bookkeeping 


For the examinations in Bookkeeping candidates should be provided with the 
special examination books referred to in Memorandum re Examinations (Cire. 21). 
Where a supply of such books has not been furnished, the Presiding Officer is in- 
structed to allow the candidates half an hour (8.30-9.00) in which to rule the 
regular examination books. Three pages should be ruled in one book for a Journal 
and three pages in a second book for a Ledger. Red ink may be used for ruling. 

The envelope containing the question papers, however, shall not be opened 
before the prescribed time nor shall any additional time be allowed after the time 
set for candidates to stop writing. 


Appeals 


In the case of the Lower School, the Model School Entrance, the Senior High 
School Entrance, and the Senior Public School Graduation examinations, all 
appeals must be forwarded to the Department of Education not later than August 
th, and, in the case of all other examinations, not later than September 1st, in order 
that the appeals may be settled before the opening of the respective schools. 
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Hach appeal should be made on a separate sheet of paper, the full name of 
the candidate with the name of the examination centre at which he wrote should 
be clearly stated, and the required fee of $2 enclosed. Careful attention to these 
particulars will greatly aid the Department in having results of the appeals an- 
nounced at an early date. 

In view of all the precautions taken (see Instructions No. 5), there is but little 
use in appealing unless there is very strong reason to believe that a mistake has 
been made. 

May, 1913. 


MEMORANDUM re EXAMINATIONS, 1913 
(Circular No, 21) 


1. Departmental Hxamination Papers not for promotion purposes. 


None of the question papers for the Departmental examinations will be 
supplied to schools for use therein as promotion examinations. It is in the 
interests of education that the teachers concerned assume full responsibility for 
all promotions. 


2. Public School Graduation. 

The Junior and Senior Public School Graduation Diploma examinations. 
are intended to mark two grades in the completion of the Public School Course, 
in accordance with the competency of the school concerned. Pupils in attendance 
at High and Continuation Schools will not be permitted to write on these exam- 
inations. 


3. Senior High School Entrance. | 

The Senior High School Entrance examination has been established to test 
the competency for the Middle School work of the pupils in attendance at a 
Public School or at a Continuation School in which there is no Middle School. 
Pupils in attendance at a High School or at a Continuation School in which 
there is a Middle School will not be permitted to write on this examination. 


4. Model Entrance. 

The Model School Entrance examination referred to in section 6, (1), (0), 
page 56, High School Regulations, is the examination by that name held in 
1908 or any subsequent year, Only those pupils will be admitted to this exam- 
ination in 1913 who will be of the required age before the close of the current 
year, and who will pledge themselves, if successful, to attend a Model School 
for the ensuing session. 


5. Lower School Examination in Elementary Scvence. 

The paper in Elementary Science for this examination will be based on the 
complete Lower School course in Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry. Candi- 
dates are allowed an option between the questions on the Outdoor Work in Science 
and those on Agriculture. ; 


6. September Lower School Hxamination. 
The September examination in the Lower School subjects will be held for 
the last time in 1918, for those candidates only who are bona fide applicants for 
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admission to a Normal School for the ensuing session. No others will be admitted 
to this examination. 

The paper in Elementary Science for this examination will be set entirely 
on the Course in Biology prescribed for the Lower School. 


%. Bookkeeping Books. 

Special examination books for the use of candidates in Bookkeeping have 
been prepared and may be obtained at $40.00 per thousand from W. J. Gage & 
Company, or The Copp, Clark Company, the same firms that publish the ordinary 
examination books. A _ sufficient supply of these books shall be provided for 
the use of candidates writing on any examination in which bookkeeping occurs 
as a subject. 


8. Squared Paper for Mathematics. 

In certain of the Middle and Upper School examinations in Mathematics 
the use of squared paper will be required. ‘This paper, which must be provided 
by the local school boards, may be obtained through the local dealers at 10c. per 
package of 10 sheets. 


9. Middle School History. 

The question papers in History for the Middle and Upper School examina- 
tions may include questions involving the use of outline maps for the location 
of places of historical importance. Where such maps are required they will be- 
supplied with the question papers. 


10. Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 

As already announced (See Exam. Form 65), for the problems in Trigono- 
metry, ete., each candidate writing on the mathematical papers of the Upper 
School examinations, shall be allowed the use of a book of Tables from the school 
library. 


11. Reports on the standing of Middle School Candidates. 

Candidates recommended for both the Normal Entrance and the Junior 
Matriculation examinations must be reported fully on each Form. 
April, 1913. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEXT=BOOK REGULATIONS 
(Circular No. 14 ) 


TEXT-BOOKS AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN PUBLIC, SEPARATE, CONTINUATION 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS, AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 


1. As specified therein, the text-books lsted in Schedules A and B below, 
and the accompanying Blank Books listed in C below, shall be authorized for use in 
Public, Separate, Continuation, and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes. In 
Schedule D are listed the manuals provided for Teachers’ use and for school 
libraries. 

2. The publishers shall sell direct, in any quantity, to any purchaser for use 
in Ontario, the books listed in Schedules A, B, and C below, at 20 per cent. less 
than the maximum prices named in the aforesaid schedules. 

3. On the recommendation of the Principal, approved by the Inspector, 
Supplementary Reading, as prescribed in the School Courses of Study and suffi- 
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cient for the number of pupils concerned, shall be provided from time to time 
in the school library by the Board of School Trustees. 

4. The four books in English Literature to be read by candidates in pre- 
paration for a Departmental Examination, as prescribed by the Regulations, shall 
be purchased by the pupils concerned or provided for their use in the school 
library by the Board of School Trustees, as the Board may determine. 

5. No text-books are authorized in Art, Biology, Agriculture, Manual Train- 
ing, or Household Science. These subjects will be taken up under the teacher, 
in accordance with the School Courses of Study, with suitable reference books 
provided in the school library by the Board of School Trustees and approved by 
the Inspector. ; 

6. For Religious Instruction in the Public, Continuation, and High Schools, 
and Collegiate Institutes, the Sacred Scriptures, or the Selected Scripture Read- 
ings of the International Sunday School Association, or the Scripture Readings 
adopted by the Department of Education shall be used as prescribed by the 
Regulations of the Department of Education. 

”. The edition of the High School French Grammar which was _ used 
in any school during the school year ending the thirtieth of June, 1913, and the 
continued use of which is recommended by resolution of the Board of School 
Trustees passed on or before the reopening of the schools in September, 1913, 
and communicated promptly thereafter to the Minister of Hducation, shall be 
deemed authorized for any of the classes of such school at the former maximum 
price, until the first of July, 1915. In all other cases the Principal shall intro- 
duce next September the text-books authorized in this circular which are not 
already in use in his school. 


Nore.—Principals who desire to retain the High School French Grammar for the 
sake of classes that already possess it, are hereby warned: 


That to enable them to do so they must secure the resolution of the Board 
of School Trustees on or before the date specified in 7 above. 


8. The Principal shall submit to the Inspector at his official visit a copy of 
the resolution provided for in 7 above and 14 below, duly dated and certified 
by the Secretary of the Board of School Trustees. 


Public and Separate Schools 


9. Books authorized for use in the Lower School of Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes are authorized for use by pupils taking the 
corresponding subjects in the Fifth Form of Public and Separate Schools. 

10. Boards of Roman Catholic Separate School Trustees may by resolution 
adopt either the Ontario Readers or the Canadian Catholic Readers for use in 
the schools under their charge. 

11. Where French or German is a subject of study in Forms I-IV of a Public 
or a Separate School, the text-books in use therein during the school year 1912- 
1913, in French or German Reading, Grammar, and Composition shall remain 
authorized for use during the school year, 1913-1914. 

12. The Readers in History, Geography, or Hygiene, recommended by the 
Minister of Education for use in Form III of a Public or a Separate School shall 
be provided in the school library or bought by the pupils of the Form as the 
Board of Trustees may direct. Under the same conditions these Readers may 
be used as supplementary to the authorized texts in the higher Forms. 
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Schedule A 


Public and Separate Schools 
Ontario Public School Arithmetic. The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. .$0.10 
Ontario School Geography. Educational Book Company of Toronto, 


10): ae nr ern a an rr A MET a rsh ak a 65 
Ontario Public School Grammar. Holland Linen Writing Paper Co. 
(Authorized for the Fourth and Fifth Forms) ...........66. 10 


Ontario Public School History of England. The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Authorized for the Fourth and Fifth 
EROS) os “Salage Seale, wo he ton aw 9h 3 12 ae ohe ecetaie ins ek gen eee 20 

Ontario Public School History of Canada. The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Authorized for the Fourth and Fifth 


POTMS) 25 Sore eo leis sais Steie ie se a toler ais eet ae eee 20 
Ontario Public School Hygiene. The Copp Clark Co., Ltd. (Author- 
wed for the Hourtheond laf th Ghornis ), 2 Gan gee tely kt 20 
Ontario Public School Speller. The Copp Clark Co., Ltd......... 15 
A revised edition of the Ontario Public School Speller will be 
ready in July, 1914. ' 


Ontario Public School Composition. The Copp Clark Co., Ltd. ... .15 
Ontario Copy Books, Five Numbers. HE. H. Harcourt Co., Ltd. Each .02 


Ontario: Writing Course. “HH. Harcourt: Co. Did. .0 24 ae ee 05 
Ontario School Book-keeping. Educational Book Company of To- 
PON LO se Lat emia face cae eae a a, Seg ee ee 30 
Ontario Readers.—New Series. The T. Eaton Co., Ltd.: 
Primer yicts 3th ees eto ee se oh whe nie en ne 04 
MMi Bifsi Riel 5 [cto l conten.) earl hh er Ptah ie Src aeetan Pi, ee ce PER Nea Scr nee 06 
Second: (Book yr eset. netsit asus craw a/c see Rae eee oy ee 09 
‘Thirds (Book! sac h.eopeet ease as nt. eae ehtccie 2 eee ee ene 14 
Howth: sB00 ku." te. saa ee ete act eaves ae aes Se ene, in 16 


Roman Catholic Separate Schools 


Canadian Catholic Readers.—The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd.: 


Hirst “Book 4 Pattie Te cone se eee te ae aceon re ee en 05 
Birs’ Book; sPariy SL tiers ett i oad ea hee bee 7 .08 
Second’ Book. lates facet oyster uh eet evenac: este Boneh aces cet ne 13 
aD ar'd. “Boke ssc siccweeee ieee oe own hte dees et th lac ea tee 16 
Hourth- Bogle (28 6 ars. Ss eee ck es ee ee ee ee 20 


Readers for Form III (See Reg. 12.) 


The Story of the British People. Thomas Nelson and Sons, or The 


Copp, Clark-Go:,. Jitd.- Get crane, oe aad ances ene con ee 35 
The Story of the Earth and Its Peoples. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 

or ‘Lhe; Copp, .Clark Gos shitd- = se kas ss cae a hee eee 50 
Hygiene for Young People. The Copp, Clark Con siiioe 2 4. see 25 


Hygiene Reader. Thomas Nelson and Sons. (Ready in September. 
Price to be announced later.) 


Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 


13. Books authorized for use in Public Schools are authorized for use by pupils 
taking the corresponding subjects in the Lower School of Continuation and High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 
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14, For the High School Upper School, and, except in Bookkeeping, for more 
advanced work than the First Year Course in Commercial High Schools and the 
Commercial Departments of Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes, any books may be used which have been recommended by the Principal and 
approved by resolution of the Board of School Trustees. If no change has been 
made since the passing of this resolution, another resolution is not necessary. 

15. Any edition of the Literature texts in English, French, or German, pre- 
scribed for the examinations of the Department of Education or for Matriculation 
into the University of Toronto, may be used in the schools with the approval of 
the Principal, but no annotated edition of such texts used in the Lower and Middle 
Schools shall cost more than 25 cents. 

16. Boards of School Trustees shall provide in the school library a supply of 
the High School Flora, Part II, or of other Floras, and of the authorized Labora- 
tory Manuals in Chemistry and Physics sufficient for class use by the pupils, who 
shall not be required to buy them. 

1”. The price of any blank book specially prepared for exercises or for record- 
ing notes in Science or any other subject shall not exceed 25c. 


Schedule B 
English : 


Ontario High School Reader. (Revised Hdition of The Principles 
and Practice of Oral Reading) The Canada Publishing Co., Ltd..$0.40 
Ontario High School Grammar. (Revised Edition.) The Canada 


Eells WMO ay © Oa sal aera arene Raurts se St erates ems cere oF we jane a A5 
Ontario High School English Composition. The Copp, Clark Co., 
LI NWG i, Be Ep Waa eta ts rash i CAO ORS Poy Ov uae RP) One eee ea 18 


History and Geography: 
Ontario High School Plilysical Geography. The Macmillan Co. of 


CBR OR GID 3 Gh Hales ees. seMaed tah Den vctjeehae tee race meee Ore” renee na Oe aR .60 
Ontario School Geography. Educational Book Company of Toronto, 

Von A A ai AR es Uae ie st ch ey oa ga ae 65 
Ontario High School Ancient History. The Macmillan Co. of 

(OPN AVGBTS ADAWO Be ce-ch Arata otc ere aay See Mn oo area ana ar aime cr a rar a SU 


Ontario High School History of England. (Revised Hdition of 
Wrong’s The British Nation.) The Macmillan Company of 
OR VERVEEL “Ibi Glues oe hei oi tag ork oy a Oaen Caen, Gn eee ee Pema ee ae 65 
Ontario High School History of Canada. (Ready in September. 
Price to be announced later.) 


Mathematics: 
Ontario High School Arithmetic. (Revised Hdition.) The Hunter- 
[ORO AOGL Ti egtanic, IbiGk “ag mace anes Coe aca re ous sey One eon rea ore 40 
Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra. The Macmillan Company of 
GUIEEVORY MDG ("ite Saher Seigler ae Tee Cee a ar woo ees 30 
Ontario High School Geometry. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ...... 40 
Classics : 
Ontario High School Latin Book. Educational Book Company of 
‘TONE ETO RADIOED Es Ce oe 1d era eeu oe earnest nO nner cae .60 


White’s First Greek Book. (Authorized until further notice. Sup- 
ranger liar NE (Orerivas AON aN aio (Oly, TiO erer ste teat ie ence) Dora 1.25 
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Moderns: 
Ontario High School French Grammar. (Authorized June, 1913.) 
The: Copp; Clarke Co: “Istd>. 2 2. rete nce on ee ee $0.60 
Ontario High School French Reader. The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. ....  .11 
High School German Grammar. (New Hdition) The Copp, Clark 
Coss slsbdie ce Ub nie Fines bee oie be hint oer ee ese eee ne eer 70 
Ontario High School German Reader. William Briggs .......... 13 
Science : 
Ontario High School Physics. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ........ .90 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Physics. The Copp, 
BE el oO crores Dire ketene ai elate sty rien art ob Sars sR eich Gh anad eer ae 35 
Ontario Higk School Chemistry. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Litd 2 ty tetas ect arc an taen. ct tera cee oer ee ee 40 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Chemistry. The Mac- 
millan Company wr Canada, iid tacc.; Meee tere een tenants .20 
Bookkeeping : 
Ontario School Bookkeeping—First Course. Educational Book 
Companys of Porontort itd sayin oo) token acre oe arora ae 30 


Ontario School Bookkeeping—Second Course. Educational Book 
Company of Toronto, Ltd. (Authorized for the second and 
subsequent years of the Course in Bookkeeping.) ............ 1.00 


Writing : 
CO TATIG, | Wel Soap COU Peek it eM asec reheated; Ceti Say me os ee eee 05 


Schedule C 
Blank Books 


*Ontario School Bookkeeping Blank. Educational Book Company 
of Toronto, Ltd. (Authorized for Public, Separate, Continua- 
tion and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes) ............ 12 
*Ontario Pupils’ Outfit in Business Papers. Educational Book Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. (Authorized for Public, Separate, Con- 
tinuation and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes) ....... .08 
Ontario Blank Copy Books. KE. H. Harcourt Co., Limited. (Author- 
ized for Public, Separate, Continuation and High Schools, and 


COMAQT TS TStiar Oey, Ai ee i: Gua Big ge LU Oe ee eee 02 
Ontario Blank Drawing Book, No. 1. (Authorized for Public and 
Separate Serools Wade Gavennd- Coe EROS 2. 3 ces ae mee 05 


Ontario Blank Drawing Book, No. 2. (Authorized for Continuation 
and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes) W. J. Gage and 
O00 Sega Es Ree maree nh Wt Amped Adar DRO eee emt ao merging 05 


Schedule D 


Teachers’ Manuals 


The Department is publishing Manuals for Teachers dealing with methodology. 
and containing supplementary material for their use in class. These Manuals are 
distributed free amongst the school libraries, and teachers may obtain copies at the 
prices indicated : 


*These two Blanks may be obtained in one packet at 20 cents. 
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For Continuation and High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes : 
A Manual of Suggestions for Teachers of Science, 50 cents. 
A Manual of English Composition, 15 cents. 


For Public and Separate Schools: 
Primary Reading, 10 cents. 
Ontario Readers, Books II, II], IV., 25 cents. 
Arithmetic, 15 cents. 
Grammar, 15 cents. 
History, 10 cents. 
Literature, 25 cents. 
Composition, 15 cents. 
Manual Training, 25 cents. 
Geography, 15 cents. 


At a later date the following will be published: 
Art, Spelling, Household Science, Nature Study and Hlementary Science. 


Special Notice to Teachers and School Boards 


The teacher himself may use any book, pamphlet or magazine he wishes in 
preparing the lesson for his class; but he has no authority to use as text-books in 
his class-teaching any other publications than those whose use is authorized in this 
circular or which are listed in the catalogue of the school library with the approval 
of the Inspector. Nor can Notes on History, Geography, etc., School Helps, School 
and Home, or similar publications be used by his pupils in their work at school; 
and neither the teacher nor the board has any authority to require or induce pupils 
to buy any of such prohibited books, pamphlets, magazines, Notes, School Helps, 
School and Home, or other similar publications. 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS 
High Schools Act 


52.—(1) A teacher shall not use or permit to be used as a text-book in a High 
School any book except such as is authorized by the Regulations, and the Minister, 
upon the report of the inspector, may withhold the whole or any part of the legis- 
lative grant in respect of any High School in which any unauthorized book is so 
used. 

(2) Subject to the Regulations, an authorized text-book in actual use in a 
High School may, with the written approval of the Board, be changed by the teacher 
for any other authorized text-book on the same subject. 1 Edw. VII., ¢. 40, s. 50. 


Public Schools Act 


84. An authorized text-book in actual use may be changed by the teacher for 
any other authorized text-book on the same subject with the written approval of 
the Board and subject to the Regulations. 1 Edw. VIT., c. 39, s. 97 (1). 

112. If a teacher negligently or wilfully permits an unauthorized book to be 
used as a text-book by the pupils of his school, the Minister, on the report of the 
inspector, may suspend such teacher, and the Board may also deduct from his 
salary a sum equal to so much of the legislative grant as has been withheld on 
account of the use of such book or any less sum at its discretion. 1 Edw. VIT., c. 39, 
Be ot.(2). 
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99.—(1) Subject to the Regulations it shall be the duty of every Public School 
Inspector, 
(g) To withhold his order for the amount apportioned from the legislative 
or municipal grant; 
(iv) Where the teacher uses or permits to be used as a text-book any book not 
authorized by the Regulations ; 
and in every case to report to the Board and to the Minister his reasons for so doing. 


REGULATIONS FOR SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


The above Sections in regard to authorized text-books in Public Schools are 
statutory. The same provisions are hereby prescribed as Regulations for the 
Separate Schools. 

June, 1913. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


(Instructions No. 17) 


CIRCULAR OF INSTRUCTIONS 


1. There are only two classes of Primary Schools in Ontario—Public Schools - 
and Separate Schools; but, for convenience of reference, the term English-French 
is applied to those schools of each class annually designated by the Minister for 
inspection as provided in 5 below and in which French is a language of instruction 
and communication as limited in 3 (1) below. 

2. The Regulations and Courses of Study prescribed for the Public Schools, 
which are not inconsistent with the provisions of this circular, shall hereafter be 
in force in the English-French Schools—Public and Separate——-with the following 
modifications: The provisions for religious instruction and exercises in Public 
Schools shall not apply to Separate Schools, and Separate School Boards may 
substitute the Canadian Catholic Readers for the Ontario Public School Readers. 

3. Subject, in the case of each school, to the direction and approvai of the 
Chief Inspector, the following modifications shali also be made in the course of 
study of the Public and Separate Schools: 


The Use of French for Instruction and Communication 


(1) Where necessary in the case of French-speaking pupils, French may be 
used as the language of instruction and communication; but such use of French 
shall not be continued beyond Form I, excepting that, on the approval of the Chief 
Inspector, it may also be used as the language of instruction and communication in 
the case of pupils bevond Form I who are unable to speak and understand the 
English language. 


Special Course in English for French=Speaking Pupils 


(2) In the case of French-speaking pupils who are unable to speak and 
understand the English language well enough for the purposes of instruction and 
ecommunicanon, the following provision is hereby made: 

(a) As soon as the pupil enters the school he shall begin the study and the 
use of the English Language. 
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| Note.—A Manual of Method for use in teaching English to French-speaking pupils. 
jas been distributed amongst the schools by the Department of Education. This 
Manual should be used in all schools. Where necessary copies may be procured on 
‘pplication to the Deputy Minister. 


(0) As soon as the pupil has acquired sufficient facility in the use of the 
dnglish language he shall take up in that language the course of study as pres- 
sribed for the Public and Separate Schools. 


French as a Subject of Study in Public and Separate Schools 


4. In schools where French has hitherto been a subject of study, the Public 
1 the Separate School Board, as the case may be, may provide, under the follow- 
ng conditions, for instruction in French Reading, Grammar, and Composition in 
forms I to IV [see also provision for Form V in Public School Regulation 14 
5) ] in addition to the subjects prescribed for the Public and Separate Schools: 
(1) Such instruction in French may be taken only by pupils whose parents 
or guardians direct that they shall do so, and may, notwithstanding 3 (1) above 
ye given in the French language. 

_ (2) Such instruction in French shall not interfere with the adequacy of the 
ustruction in English, and the provision for such instruction in French in the 
ime-table of the school shall be subject to the approval and direction of the Chief 
‘nspector and shall not in any day exceed one hour in each class-room, except 
vhere the time is increased upon the order of the Chief Inspector. 

(3) Where, as permitted above French is a subject of study in a Public or a 
Separate School, the text-books in use during the school year of 1911-1912, in 
french Reading, Grammar, and Composition remain authorized for use during 
he school year of 1913-1914. 


Inspection of English=French Schools 


5. For the purpose of inspection, the English-French schools shall be organ- 
ized into divisions, each division being under the charge of two Inspectors. 
| 6. (1) In conducting the work of inspection, the Inspectors of a division 
shall alternately visit each schoo! therein, unless otherwise directed by the Chief 
{nspector. 
__ (2) Hach Inspector shall pay at least 220 half day visits during the vear in 
accordance with the provisions of Public School Regulation 20, (2), and it shall 
ye the duty of each Inspector to pay as many more visits than the minimum as 
he circumstances may demand. 
| %. Hach two Inspectors of a division shall reside at such centre or centres as 
may be designated by the Minister. ; 
_ 8. Frequently during the year the two Inspectors of a division shall meet 
gether in order to discuss questions that may arise in their work and to standard- 
26 the system of inspection. For the same purposes all the Inspectors shall meet 
ut such times and places as may be designated by the Minister. 
: 9. Hach Inspector shall report upon the general condition of all the classes, 
on the form prescribed by the Minister. This report shall be subject to the approval 
of the Minister upon the report of the Chief Inspector. 

10. If either of the Inspectors of a division finds that any Regulation or In- 
struction of the Department is not being properly carried out, he shall forthwith 
‘eport specially on such cases to the Minister. 
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11. Each Inspector shall forward a copy of his ordinary inspectional report 
on the prescribed official form to the ‘Minister within one week after the visit. 

12. The Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools shall be the super- 
vising inspector of the English-French Schools. 

13.—(1) No teacher shall be granted a certificate to teach in English-French 
schools who does not possess a knowledge of the Englsh language sufficient to 
teach the Public and Separate School Course. 

(2) No teacher shall remain in office or be appointed in any of said schools 
who does not possess a knowledge of the English language sufficient to teach the 
Public and Separate School Course of Study. 


Legislative Grants to English-French Schools 


14. The Legislative Grants to the English-French schools shall be made on 
the same conditions as are the grants to the other Public and Separate Schools. 

15. On due application from the School Board and on the report of all the 
Inspectors approved by the Chief Inspector, an English-French school which is 
unable to provide the salary necessary to secure a teacher with the aforesaid quali- 
fications shall receive a special grant in order to assist it in doing so. 

August, 1913. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS re TEMPORARY, DISTRICT AND 
THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES, 1913-14 


(Cireular No. 303) 


1.—(1) Ifa teacher with a First or Second Class certificate cannot be obtained, 
the Minister will, on the recommendation of the Inspector and in compliance with 
the conditions as prescribed in 2 (2) and 3 below, approve of the appointment of a 
teacher with a Third Class certificate and, failing such Third Class, of the appoint- 
ment of a teacher with a District certificate. 

(2) If, however, a teacher with a Third Class or District certificate cannot be 
obtained, the Minister will grant a temporary certificate to a person with qualifica- 
tions satisfactory to the Inspector, and at least eighteen years of age. If no suitable 
person of the required age can be obtained, the Inspector is hereby directed to 
certify to this fact and to make to the Minister any recommendation which in his 
judgment meets the case. 

2.—(1) In cases which, in the judgment of the Inspector, may at any time 
require special consideration, the Minister may authorize a Board, on the Inspector’s 
recommendation, to engage without advertisement a teacher with a certificate lower 
than Second Class. 

(2) In all other cases, when a teacher with the qualifications as prescribed in 
1 (1) above cannot be CEnerenes obtained, the Board shall duly advertise the} 
vacancy in a paper or papers with a provincial circulation. 

3. In all cases, before making a recommendation, the Inspector shall satisfy 
himself that the Board i is offering as high a salary as it may reasonably be expected | 
to pay, and has taken due measures to obtain a teacher with the prescribed grade of 
certificate. 

4. In the case of every vacancy, in order to prevent illegal appointments, inl 
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Inspector shall require the Board of Trustees to notify him forthwith of the name 
and qualifications of the teacher selected. 

5. Iixcept as provided in 2 (1) above, the Inspector may assume that, until 
otherwise notified, the Minister will approve of his recommendations when made 
in accordance with the directions of this circular; and, in dealing with each case, 
the Inspector may govern himself accordingly. 

6. On the recommendation of the Inspector, the Minister will extend, if neces- 
sary, expired Third Class of District certificates, but, except for special reasons 
approved by the Minister, no limited or expired Third and no expired District 
certificate will be validated beyond June, 1914, and no temporary certificate will 
be granted beyond the current term. : 

?. As Midsummer marks the close of the schoo] year and as more teachers 
are available then than at any other period of the year, the Minister would prefer 
that where Boards make engagements for a year, 1t should be not for the calendar 
year but for the school year, from Midsummer to Midsummer. 

June, 1913. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES 


(Circular No, 49) 
LIST OF LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS, 1913-14 


(Zach Institute Lecturer gives two addresses, to be selected by the Executive of the 
Institute from the topics offered by the lecturer. If the Institute desires the lecturer to 
give an evening lecture, when included in the list, special application should be made to 
him for subjects. The remaining part of the programme of the Institute is provided for 
by the members of the Institute.) 


W. Pakenuam, D.Ped., Faculty of Education, University of Toronto: 

1. Literature in the Public Schools. 

2. History in the Public Schools. 

3. History in English and German Schools. 

4. ‘The Physical Well-being of the Pupil. 

5. Agencies for the Improvement of the Teacher’s Status. 
Evening Lecture. | 

Groner A. CornisH, B.A., Faculty of Education, University of Toronto: 

1. Geography teaching in lower grades. 

%. The old Geography and the new. 

3. Observational work in Geography. 

4, The Intellectual and Emotional values of Words. 

5. Materials and Methods of Nature Study. 

6. Mistakes of Nature Study teaching, and how to avoid them. 
7. New views of Health in relation to teaching. 

8. What kind of Hygiene teaching is of most worth. 

0. J. Srevenson, M.A., D.Ped., Faculty of Education, University of Toront 
1. What should be expected of the Entrance candidate in English Gram. 
®. Supplementary Reading in Third and Fourth Book Classes. 

3. Some common mistakes in the teaching of Literature. 
4. The Intellectual and Emotional Values of Words. 

5. Relation of English Composition to Practical Life. 

6. Memorization. 

7. Illustrative material in the teaching of English. 

Hvening Lecture. 

md Bs. 
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F. E. Coomss, M.A., Faculty of Education, University of Toronto: 
1. What children should study in the first year of their school life and why. 
2. Method in the Primary Grades. 
Hvening Lecture. 


H. T. J. Coteman, Ph.D., Faculty of Education, Queen’s University: 
1. Literature in the Public School. (Two or three addresses) 
2. Recent aspects of Geography Teaching. (‘Two addresses) 
3. The Meaning of Play. 
4, The “Teacher as a Student. 
Evening Lecture. 


W. E. Macpuerson, B.A., LL.B., Faculty of Education, Queen’s University : 
1. The Evolution of a Curriculum. 
2. Visual Aids in teaching History. (Illustrated) 
(Preferably where there are facilities for showing lantern slides) 
3. Pictures from Canadian History. 
(Only where there are facilities for showing lantern slides) 
4, The teaching of Commercial Geography. 
5. A School Museum. 


H. W. Hii, M.D., D.P.H., Institute of Public Health, London: 
1. The New Public Health in the Schools. 
2. Modern Methods of handling School Epidemics. 
Evening Lecture. ‘ 


S. B. McCreapy, B.A., Director of Elementary Agricultural Education: 


1. The Rural School in Relation to Rural Problems. 

2. The Ontario Country School and Country Teacher: Past, Present, and 
Future. 

3. Consolidation of Schools in Canada and elsewhere. 

4, An Ideal Country School. 

5. How to Teach Agriculture. 

6. Departmental Plans and Regulations for teaching Agriculture in High and 


Public Schools. 
Y. Progress in the teaching of Agriculture in Ontario. 
8. Schools and School Problems in the British Empire. 
9. The Ontario Agricultural College: Its History and Work. 
Evening Lecture. 


S. A. Morean, B.A.,D.Ped., Normal School, Hamilton: 
1. English Grammar. (One or two addresses) 
2. English Composition. (One or two addresses) 
3. Elementary Civics. (One or two addresses) 
4. Moral Education. 

5. Teaching and Learning. 

6. The School and the Curriculum. 

%. Education and Practical Life. 

8. The Progressive Teacher. 

9. The School and the State. 
Evening Lecture. 
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F. F. Macpuerson, B.A., Normal School, Hamilton: 
Language and Composition: 
1. Oral Work in English. 
2. Language and Sense-training. 
3. Supplementary Reading and Language Work. 
4. The Writing of an Essay. 


Oral Reading: 
1. The Preparation for Good Reading. 
2. Good Reading and how to get it. 
3. Interesting Experiments in the Psychology of Reading. 


Literature : 
1. The Teacher’s Preparation. 
2. The Method of Teaching. 
3. Illustrative Interpretation of a Passage. 


History: 
1. History in the Lower Grades. 
2. History in the Upper Grades. 
3. The Correlation of History. 


Spelling : 
Course of three addresses on Spelling. 
Evening Lecture. 


E. 7. SEATON, B.A., Normal School, Hamilton: 
. Problems in enmene 

. Junior Arithmetic. 

. Recent tendencies in Arithmetic Methods. 
. The use of crutches in Arithmetic. 

. Oddities in Arithmetic. 

. Lesson Illustrations. 

. Algebra in Form V. 

. Geometry in Form V. 

. Present Aim in Education. 

. The Spirit of the School. 

. Teaching Children to Study. 

. Home work. 

. The Time-table. 

14. School-room Decoration. 

Evemng Lecture. 


fa 
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J. VoapEN, M.A., Normal School, Hamilton: 
1. Nature Study in Spirit. 
. Nature Study and the Teacher. (With illustrative material) 
. Nature Study and the Child. (With illustrative material) 
. The modern trend of Geography, or the New Geography versus the Old. 
. Geography in Lower Public School classes. The point of view. 
. Elementary Science, an illustrative lesson. 
. The Country Community, its characteristics and its needs. 
Evening Lecture. 


SO WR W ow 
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A. J. Painter, Normal School, Hamilton: 

. Correlated Constructive Work for primary grades, 

. The place of Manual Training in Public Schools. 

. Paper and scissors in the school-room. 

. The sand-table and its uses. 

. Paper cutting and folding as a means of expression. 
. Expression work in plastic materials. 

. Methods in Constructive work for ungraded schools. 
Evening Lecture. 


2 Or PP SW WH 


J. R. Seavey, Normal School, Hamilton: 
1. Art in modern education. 
2. Art and why we teach it. 
3. Class-room hints in teaching drawing. | 
4, Class-room hints in teaching colour. | 
5. Class-room hints in teaching design. 
6. The Child in Art. 

Evening Lecture. 


S. J. Rapciirre, B.A., Normal School, London: 
1. The Teaching of English. 
2. Oral Composition. 
3. Written Composition. 
4. A Literature lesson with a class. | 
5. Imagery in Poetry. 7 | 
6. Naturalism in Education. | 
Evening Lecture. | 


J. DeARNEsS, M.A., Normal School, London: 
1. Thought Expression versus Word Pronouncing in Elementary Reading. 
2. Synthetic Method in Composition. : 
3. The Play Hour and the Playground. 
4. Nature Study—Topics arranged by correspondence. 


A. Stevenson, B.A., Normal School, London: 
1. Newspapers in Teaching Geography. 
2. Products, Exports and Imports, (With a class) 
3. Soils: Their Formation, Composition, and Physical Properties. 
4 
5 


ee 


. Grammar: (Five addresses) 
. Transportation. 
Evening Lecture. 


S. K. Davipson, Normal School, London: 
1. Representation, Black and White. 
2. Representation, Colours. 
3. Pictorial Perspective. 
Evening Lecture. 


S. PicxiEs, Normal School, London: 
Methods in Elementary Manual Training (Three Addresses) 
Evening Lecture. 


rT 
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A. C. CassELMAN, Normal School, North Bay: 

. Home Geography. 

. Climate. 

» History. 

. Adaptation in Animal and Plant Life. 
5. Physics in the Public School. 

Hvemng Lecture. 


HH OF 2 Rt 


J. B. McDoucatt, B.A., Normal School, North Bay: 
1. Literature for Senior Classes—A Natural Method. 
2. Literature for Primary Classes—A Practical Study. 
3. Memorization—Its Place and Method. | 
4. Literature for Senior Classes—A Natural Method. 


J. C. Norris, M.A., Normal School, North Bay: 
1. Unit of Measurement. 
2. The Essentials in Public School Arithmetic. 
3. Advanced Commercial Arithmetic. 
4, Practical Geometry for Public Schools. , 
5. Learning by Doing. 


J. EH. Cuampers, Normal School, North Bay: 
1. The Value of Manual Training and its relation to the other subjects on the 
School Programme. 
2. A Course in Manual Training for Junior Classes. 
3. A Course in Manual Training for Senior Classes. 


C. Ramsay, Normal School, North Bay: 
shy Tapani nay esas 
2. Elementary Design. 


J. F. Waite, LL.D., Normal School, Ottawa: 
1. The Reading Process. 
2. The Beginnings of Reading. 
8. Reading in the Senior Grades. 
Evening Lecture. 


J. W. Gipson, M.A., Normal School, Ottawa: 
1. Nature Study and Primary Geography. 
2. Physiology as a phase of Nature Study. 
8. School Gardening as a basis of Nature Study. 


W. J. Karr, B.A., B.Peed., Normal School, Ottawa: 
1. Literature in Junior Classes. 
2. Lesson Procedure in Literature. 
3. Illustrative Lessons in Literature. 


E. T. Siemon, B.A., Normal School, Ottawa: 
1. Use of the Concrete in teaching Arithmetic. 
2. Use of the Semi-concrete in teaching Arithmetic. 
3. A Course in Elementary Mensuration. 
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Roy F. Firming, Normal School, Ottawa: 
1. The Use of Art in Elementary Schools. 
2. The Material Needs of Art in Schools. 
3. Some Special Problems in Art Work. 
4, Colour and its application in Art Work. 


T. A. Brown, Normal School, Ottawa: 
Music in the Pubhe Schools: (‘'wo addresses with Practical Work with the 
Members of the Institute as a class.) 


D. Waker, B.A., Normal School, Peterborough: 
1. General Discussion of Place, Method, and Material in teaching Arithmetic. 
2. Treatment of some of the Elementary Processes of Arithmetic for Primary 
Grades. 
3. Percentage and Commercial Arithmetic for Senior Grades. 
4, Results which the pupil has a right to expect from the School. 
Evening Lecture. 
W. I. Cuisnorm, B.A., Normal School, Peterborough: 
1. Nature Study Methods. 
2. Use and Abuse of Nature Books. 
3. Time-tables for Rural Schools. 
Evening Lecture. 


S. J. Keyes, B.A., B.Pad., Normal School, Peterborough: 
1. Primary Reading. 
2. School-room Routine. 
3. Jean Mitchell’s School. 
Evening Lecture. 


H. G. Parx, B.A., D.Peed., Normal School, Peterborough: 
1. he purposes served by the teaching of Grammar. 
2. Some typical difficulties in teaching Grammar practically illustrated. 
3. The place of Language in Education. 
Evening Lecture. 


A. F. Hagerman, Normal School, Peterborough: 
1. Typical examples of Constructive Work. Suitable for Forms I and II. 
(Practical. ) 

. A Problem of Construction in Forms III or IV. (Practical.) 

3. The Educational Meaning of the Manual Arts. 


Miss JEssin C. MoRar, Normal School, Peterborough: 
1. The Value of Art in Public Schools. 
®. Elementary Art. 
3. Practical Design in Public Schools. 
4. The Use of Pictures in the Class-room. 
Evening Lecture. 


S. Sricox, B.A., D.Pzd., Normal School, Stratford: 
1. Training Pupils to think. 
2. The Teacher who thinks. 
3. Grammar in relation to Thought and Language. 
4. Memory—How to Train and what to Memorize. (Two addresses.) 
5. Testing Pupils’ Mentality. Binet’s Scale vs. Written Examination. 
Evening Lecture. 


eo 
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J. W. Emery, B.A., Normal School, Stratford: 
1. Nature Study in the Public School. 
2. Out-door work in Geography. 
3. Physical Experiments in the Public School. 
4, Illustrative material for the Hygiene lessons. 
5. Hidden beauty in Plants and Animals. 
Evening Lecture. 


J. M. McCurciron, B.A., Normal School, Stratford: 
. The Reading Problem in the Public Schools. 
The Pedagogy of Reading. 

The relation of Reading to Literature. 

. Literature in the Junior Grades. 

. Oral Composition. 


Or pp CW CR 


H. S. Roprertson, M.A., Normal School, Stratford: 
1. Recent Tendencies in Method in Elementary Arithmetic. 
2. Efficiency in Arithmetic. 
3. Arithmetical Technique. 
Evening Lecture. 


‘Mrs. Heten Mayserry, Normal School, Stratford: 
1. The Teaching of Art in relation to Expression. 
2. Freehand Drawing from Models, and how to teach it. 
3. On the use of Water-colours. 


Wan. Scort, B.A., Normal School, Toronto: 
1. School Management. 
2. Indirect Teaching. 
3. Essential Factors of a Good School. 
4, What Nature can do for the Teacher. 
Evemng Lecture. 


D. D. Mosuimr, B.A., B.Peed., Normal School, Toronto. 
1. Literature. 
2. Reading. 
38. Some General Principles and their Application. 
Hvening Lecture. 


‘Wa. PRENDERGAST, B.A., Normal School, Toronto: 
1. An address on Arithmetic. 
2. An address on History. 
3. Principles of Style in Composition. 
Fivening Lecture. 


Daviv Wurre, B.A., Toronto Normal School: 
1. Nature Study, its aim and method. 
2. The relation of Nature Study to other School Subjects. 
3. A lesson in Nature Study. 
4. Modern Methods in Geography. 
5. Type lessons in Primary Geography. 
6. Hygiene for the School-room. 
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Miss Nina A. Ewine, Toronto Normal School: 
1. The place and scope of Household Science in the School curriculum. 
2. The correlation of Household Science with the other subjects of the School 
curriculum. 
3. Phases of Household Science possible in the unequipped school-room. 


Miss Auta PowEtu, Toronto Normal School: 
1. Why, how, and when to teach Art in the Public Schools. 
2. The handling of different Mediums. 
3. Design. 


JAMES H. WILKINSON, Toronto Normal School: 

. Modelling in Clay. (Three addresses) 

2. Modelling in Plasticine. (One address) 

3. Paper and Cardboard construction. (Five addresses) 

4, Construction work in Raffia and other fibre. (Three addresses) 
5. Theoretical addresses on Manual Training. (Two addresses) 


fot 


June, 1913. 


REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE KINDERGARTEN 
REGULATIONS AND COURSES OF STUDY 


Prefatory Note 


In the latter part of 1912 the Minister of Education decided that, in conformity 
with the general policy of the Department to revise the Courses of Study for the 
training of teachers, the Kindergarten Course should, if necessary, be modified to 
meet changed conditions. The need of some action in this matter was emphasized 
by the fact that the number of Kindergarten teachers-in-training is rapidly falling 
off and that in the near future the supply will not be equal to the demand. 

In order that the whole problem might be thoroughly discussed, the Minister 
appointed, last November, a Committee consisting of the following members: 

Dr. H. T. J. Coleman, Chairman, Associate Professor of Education in the 

University of Toronto ; 

Miss Eliza Bolton, Kindergarten Directress, Ottawa Normal School; 

Miss L. N. Currie, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Toronto Public Schools; 

Miss Mary E. MacIntyre, Kindergarten Directress, Toronto Normal School ; 

Dr. S. A. Morgan, Principal of Hamilton Normal School; 

Dr. J. H. Putman, Inspector of Public Schools, Ottawa. 

To assist this committee in arriving at a basis of action the Minister suggested 
the following nine points for consideration : 

1. The practicability of reducing the preparatory course for teachers to 
one year. 

2. The qualifications for admission to the teachers’ course. 

3. A suitable course for teachers, including the practicability of intro- 
ducing the most useful parts of the Montessori system, 

4. A suitable course for pupils, a closer relation being arranged between 
the Kindergarten and the subsequent Public School courses. 
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5. The best age for the admission of pupils. 

6. The length of each daily session and the complete utilization of the 
teachers’ services. 

%. Legislative aid. 

8. The desirability of a special Inspector. 

9. The means of securing a competent knowledge of the course on the 
part of the Public School Inspector. 


After holding three meetings, each extending over two or more sessions, the 
Committee has submitted the following Report, which the Minister now publishes 
for the information and consideration of those interested in the work of the 
Kindergarten. This Report it will, of course, be understood contains merely the 
recommendations of the Committee. The Kindergarten Regulations and Courses 
of Study will not be completed until after the Report has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Any communications addressed to the Minister on the subject before June 
30th, will be duly considered. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1, 2, 3. Length of Training Course and Standard of Admission 


It is recommended : 

| That the standard for admission to a Kindergarten-Primary Course at the 
Normal Schools be Normal Entrance; that there be one year’s training; that 
graduates be given certificates qualifying the holders as assistants only; and that 
these certificates become permanent and qualify the holders to become Kinder- 
garten Directors and Primary teachers after two years’ successful practical work 
as certified by a competent Departmental Officer. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the granting of a Kindergarten-Primary 
certificate will tend to bring about a closer correlation between Kindergarten and 
Primary classes and that a Kindergarten-Primary will qualify the holder to 
teach Form I classes in any Public School. There will be, under this plan, an in- 
creased number of Normal School students who will prepare themselves for 
Kindergarten work. 

As a considerable portion of the proposed training for a Kindergarten- 
Primary teacher will be parallel and largely identical with the training given regular 
Normal School students, the Committee recommends that any holder of a permanent 
Kindergarten-Primary certificate be granted a permanent Second Class teacher’s 
certificate on passing the final Normal School examinations in those subjects not 
covered by her previous examinations, and after satisfying the Normal School staff 
of her competency as a teacher of Forms II, III, and IV. 

The Committee was, however, unable to give a unanimous vote on the advisa- 
bility of admitting a Kindergarten student to a Normal School without a year of 
preliminary observation and practice in a Kindergarten. 

It was not thought that the Montessori System as a whole offered any advance 
for Canadian children on our present Kindergarten system; but it was decided that 
the theory and practice of the Method should be a subject of study in Norma! 
Schools.* 


*Harly in the year a set of the Montessori apparatus was sent by the Minister to 
each of the Provincial Normal Schools for the purpose of experimentation, and the 
Principal was instructed to report before the close of the current half year as to the 
advisability of introducing the Montessori Method, in any form, into elementary courses. 
When these reports are received, the question of its relation to the Kindergarten will 
be more fully considered. 
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5. Age of children admitted to Kindergartens 
It is recommended : 

(a) That the general age for admission where there is a one-year’s course 
should be five years. This would mean that pupils would enter the Kindergarten 
at five to five and one-half years and finish at six to six and one-half years. 

(b) That in certain districts in towns and cities where the home environment 
is not good it would be highly desirable to have a preliminary Kindergarten course 
for children from four to five years of age. Such classes, if established, might be 
largely along the lines of a Montessori school. They should extend over the whole 
school-day, with a mid-day lunch provided by the school authorities. 

(c) That wherever possible, there be established Kindergarten, primary, or 
transition classes which would take, at the age of six or six and one-half years, 
pupils who have completed the regular Kindergarten year. In this transition class 
the pupils’ school time should be equally divided between hand occupations and 
the elements of reading, writing, and number work. Every occupation and every 
lesson given should be used as a basis for other lessons in oral language. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the Public School Course above this 
transition class ought to be completed in six years, or seven at the most. 

No attempt has been made to outline courses (b) and (c) suggested above. 
Where such classes as are suggested in (0) are established the courses would 
necessarily have to suit local conditions, and local authorities would naturally. 
consult with the Department of Education. 

Where Kindergarten-Primary classes are established, they will do partly the 
regular advanced Kindergarten work and partly the work of a regular Primary 
class. 


6. The use of the Kindergarten Teachers’ services for the whole school-day 


The Committee considers that an arrangement under which the Kindergarten 
teachers’ services are required during the whole school-day is both desirable and 
practicable. It is, in its opinion, important that Kindergarten teachers be placed on 
an equality with other teachers as regards salary. This can never be done unless 
the hours of service are the same. 

The Committee suggests the following afternoon work for Kindergarten 
teachers : 

(a) Assisting Primary teachers with constructive work—clay, raffia, card- 
board, ete. 

(6) Assisting other teachers with sewing and art work. 

(c) Supervising school gardens. 

(d) Visiting homes of parents. 

(e) Preparing Kindergarten material for morning classes. 


7. Legislative Aid 
It is recommended : 

That in order to encourage the opening of Kindergartens where they are not | 
yet established, the Government give special aid for equipment and maintenance — 
for a period of three years from the date of the opening of any new Kindergarten 
class, as follows: 

(a) Three annual grants, each to be 20 per cent. of the total value of Kinder- 

garten equipment. 

(b) Fifty per cent. of the teachers’ salaries for a period of three years from the 

establishing of Kindergarten classes in villages, towns, or cities where no 
Kindergarten classes are now in operation. 
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(c) After the three-year period has expired, srants to Kindergarten on the 
same basis as to regular Public School classes—Kindergarten certifi- 
cates to rank as Second Class certificates in estimating grants. 


8. Desirability of a Special Inspector 


In the opinion of some members of the Committee, one serious weakness in 
our present Kindergarten system is its lack of correlation with the regular school. 
To relieve the Public School Inspector of responsibility for the Kindergarten would 
tend to widen still further the breach between it and the grade classes. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, feels that there should not be special inspection of Kindergartens 
any more than there should be special inspection of First or Second Book classes. 

The Committee is unanimous in thinking that there should be a Departmental 
Officer with a special knowledge of Kindergarten work, whose duties would be as 
follows: 


(a) To consult with local inspectors and Kindergarten authorities and report 
to the Department on the Kindergartners who are serving their term 
of apprenticeship. 

(b) To visit Teachers’ Institutes for the purpose of developing interest in 
Kindergarten work. | 

(c) To assist local authorities in organizing new Kindergartens. 


The Committee recommends that this new officer be called a Provincial Kinder- 
garten Director. 


9. How to give Public School Inspectors a competent knowledge of 
Kindergarten Work 


The Committee suggests the following: 

(a) Bulletins issued by the Department on Kindergarten work. 

(b) Conferences between Inspectors and the Provincial Kindergarten Director. 

(c) Additional emphasis upon Kindergarten work in the examination for 
Inspectors’ licenses. 

(d) Conferences, arranged by the Department, lasting two or three days at a 
time, for groups of Inspectors at the Normal School or Schools where 
Kindergarten teachers are trained. 


RECOMMENDED KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


REQUIREMENTS: 

1, Science of Education; 2, History of Education; 3, School Management; 4, 
Art; 5, Music; 6, Constructive Work; 7%, Physical Training; 8, Nature Study; 9, 
Physiology and Hygiene; 10, Manners; 11, Primary Schools; 12 Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice; 13, Kindergarten Observation and Practice-teaching; 14, 
Primary Observation and Practice-teaching. 

The number of lessons a week in this Course shall be as nearly as practicable 
as follows: Science of Education, 2; History of Education, 1; School Management, 
2; Art, 2; Music, 2; Constructive Work, 3; Physical Training, 1; Physiology and 
Hygiene, 1; Primary Methods, 2; Kindergarten Principles and Practice, 6; Kinder- 
garten Observation and Practice-teaching, 8; Primary Observation and Practice- 
teaching, 2. 

One period a week is to be given to the Literary Society and one to Religious 
Instruction. A short course of five lectures in Manners is to be provided at the 
beginning of the session. 
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The Minimum number of Practice-teaching lessons to be taught in the primary 
grade by each student taking the Course shall be fifteen, and the minimum number 
of Observation lessons shall be thirty. 

In the subjects of Science of Education, History of Education, School Man- 
agement, Art, Music, Constructive Work, Physical: Training, Nature Study, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, and Manners, the Courses shall be the same as for students 
taking the regular Normal School Course. 


Principles and Practice of the Kindergarten 
KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES 


The Course includes the following topics: Relation of the Kindergarten to 
education in general; Froebelian principles; application of these in the Kinder- 
garten; educational significance of Froebelian Gifts and Occupations; organization 
and equipment of the Kindergarten. 


KINDERGARTEN PRACTICE 
Gifts 


This Course shall include the following: A knowledge of the Gifts; their 
general objects as well as their specialties; how they are graded and why; their 
connection with other branches of Kindergarten work. 


Furst Gift 


Not fewer than six typical songs that may be used in connection with the 
different classes of exercises suggested above, to be submitted in the Gift Book. 


Second Gift 


Not fewer than eight typical songs that may be used in connection with the 
different classes of exercises suggested above, to be submitted in the Gift Book. 


Third Gift 


Four original sequences in forms of life, not fewer than six forms in each 
sequence ; three original sequences in forms of beauty; not fewer than six forms in 
each sequence. 

Fourth Gift 


Three original sequences in forms of life, not fewer than six forms in each 
sequence; three original sequences in forms of beauty, not fewer than six forms in 
each sequence. 

Building problems for estimating dimensions, not fewer than four problems. 

Exercises illustrating balance, surface representation. 


Fifth Grft 
A list of original forms of life, not fewer than eight; three sequences of beauty 
and of knowledge; development of square and of triangular prisms. 
Suggestions for different kinds of numerical exercises that can be given with 
the Fifth Gift. 
Sixth Gift 


A list of original forms of life, not fewer than six forms; two original sequences 
in forms of beauty, not fewer than three changes in each sequence; building 
problems, not fewer than six problems in the list. 
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Outlines of all exercises and sequences in the practical work with the Building 
Gifts to be placed in the Gift Book. 


Seventh Gift (Tablets) 


Derivation; definition; position of one tablet; relative position of two tablets 
to each other ; mathematical figures that may be produced by combining two tablets; 
mathematical figures produced by combining three tablets; five life forms with two 
tablets; five life forms with four tablets; five life forms with eight tablets; two life 
forms with sixteen tablets. 

All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book. Each point in the development to be 
illustrated by any one form of tablet. 

Decorative forms (symmetrical design): ‘Three designs, emphasizing repeti- 
tion, as in borders; two sequences; two symmetrical designs; two designs emphasiz- 
ing “all-over” repeats. 

All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book, illustrated by any one form of -tablet. 

Development of any four geometrical figures to three sizes; define each form ; 
illustrate by any one form of tablet; comparison of geometrical figures formed by a 
given number of tablets of any one form. 


Eighth Gift (Sticks) 


Not fewer than three forms must be submitted with each of the following com- 
binations: Combination of sticks into life forms, using four sticks, even lengths ; 
combination of sticks into life forms, using eight sticks, even lengths; life forms 
with sixteen sticks; life forms, using sticks of any length. 

All forms to be drawn in the Gift Book. 

Decorative design: ‘Three designs emphasizing repetition as in borders; two 
designs emphasizing units; two sequences, symmetrical design. 


Ninth Gaft (Rings) 


Relative position of one large and one small ring to each other; exercises in the 
discovery of the relative position of the different sizes of rings to one another, one 
ring of each size; relative position of two half-rings to each other; relative position 
ef one half-ring and one whole ring to each other; life forms with five rings, not 
fewer than three to be drawn; life forms with ten rings, not fewer than ihree to be 
drawn; life forms with four half-rings, not fewer than three to be drawn; mis- 
cellaneous forms of life with rings, half-rings, and quarter-rings, not fewer than 
three to be drawn; symmetrical designs, using rings, half-rings, and quarter-rings, 
not fewer than four forms: two borders; miscellaneous forms, using rings, half- 

Tings, quarter-rings, and sticks of any size, two forms. 


Il. Occupations 


This course shal] include a knowledge of the Froebelian Occupations, an‘ 
their connection with other branches of the work. 


1. Sewing 


Illustrations required in sequence of sewing. 

First development: Straight lines; the square, the objective point. 
1. Straight lines of one length. | 
2. Variations in position. 
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. Variations in length. 
. Horizontal lines of one length. 
. Horizontal lines, variations in position. 
. Horizontal lines, variations in length. 
Right angles, repeat the order in numbers 1, @, and 3 above, 
8, Square, repeat the order in numbers 1, 2, and 3 above. 
Other forms of development: 
Square on the diagonal, oblique lines, first degree, repeating the above order; 
miscellaneous combinations, the student indicating the combinations used, and 


repeating to the third point as above. 


2 > Ot HP oo 


Sewing Inventions 


General Plan: From (a) a centre; (b) a border; (c) an “all over” design. 

Forms of Invention: One in vertical lines of all lengths, following ihe general 
plan; one in vertical and horizontal lines of all lengths combined, foliowing the 
general plan in (a) and (6); one in vertical, horizontal, and slanting lines of alt 
lengths, following the general plan in (@), (b), and (c); a sequence of sewing 
suitable for children, involving grouping and spacing of lines of even lengths, com- 
binations of lines of different lengths in borders, and in symmetrical design, simple 
conventional designs in borders and in symmetrical forms. 


2. Weavtig 


Two movements in weaving: (@) Following the line of the warp to give 
vertical effects; (0) varying from the vertical by a movement right or left on the 


line of the warp to produce diagonal effects. 
First Series: Vertical effects, regular combinations as one and two, three and 


two, two and four, etc. (6 mats.) 

Second Series: Variations from this basis, producing stripe or bar, as two 
and one and one, three and one and one and one, three and three and one and one, 
not fewer than six mats in the series. 

Third Series: Diagonal effects, using basis of first and second series for these, 
with possible variations in position, as right to left, left to right, etc., not fewer than 
six mats in this series. 

Miscellaneous Mats: Borders, four mats; “all over” repeats, mree mats; 
units of design, two mats; conventional repeats, two mats. 

Complementary, contrasted, dominant, and analogous harmonies should be 


used with these. 
3. Folding 

Salt-cellar ground form: Salt-cellar, star, king’s crown, queen’s crown, paper 
box, satchel; an original sequence of life forms suitable for children four years of 
age: five or more inventions in life forms in the salt-cellar ground form; eight 
inventions in forms of beauty from the salt-cellar ground form; double salt-cellar 
ground form; cap, muff, boots, bobbin, shirt, trousers; inventions in life forms from 
the double salt-cellar ground form; table-cloth ground form; table-cloth, table 
handkerchief case, windmill, vase, boat with sail, chicken, double boat, boat with 
box, loose box, close box, picture frame, mirror, Chinese junk; the table-cloth ground 
form, an original sequence of life forms suitable for children six years of age, not 
fewer than six: five sequences of forms of beauty, showing hexagons, trapeziums in 
two positions, rhomboid, rhomb; original inventions from the tabdle-cloth ground 
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form, twelve or more; a series of forms from the triangular basis, not fewer than 
eight. 
Encourage the repetition of one form in a mosaic. 


4, Cutting 


Forms: Right isosceles triangles, the ground form, a logical sequence of not 
fewer than ten figures; freehand cutting, eight designs in borders (geometric forms, 
flowers, animals, children), six illustrative designs. 


5. Pease Work 


Forms: With one stick, a list of objects not fewer than five; simple life forms, 
using two, three, and four sticks, without inclosure of space; four life forms from 
each of the quadrilaterals; one or more life forms from each of the triangles; one 
or more life forms from each prism; one form of beauty from each of the following 
figures: Square, triangle, pentagon, hexagon, octagon. 


6. Modelling 


Typical forms, the other forms to be evolved in logical process from the 
sphere: Sphere, ovoid, cube, cone, cylinder; two forms to be modelled from an 
object based on each of the above types; three miscellaneous inventions made large, 
such as a vase, a fruit basket, fruit, an animal; two illustrations of stories. 


Ill. Songs and Games 


Songs and Games: This course shall inclide a study of the general objects of 
the songs and games from Froebel’s standard as indicated in the Mother Play, using 
the following songs as types: The Taste, Naming the Fingers, The Bird’s Nest, 
The Two Gates, The Little Gardener, ‘The Carpenter, The Light Bird, The 
Knights, and The Good Child. 

IV. Stories 


Candidates should be qualified to explain the value of stories, .to classify them, 
and to show by what principles teachers should be guided in their selection of 
stories, 


PRIMARY METHODS 


This course shal! include a discussion of the significance of the Kindergarten 
plays, games, and occupations in relation to the primary grades, and of Methods in 
Primary Reading, Language and Composition, Literature, Writing, Number, and 
Seat work. : 


Reading 
The course includes the following topics: 


The Scope of Reading 


Its correlation with other subjects; importance of training in reading and the 
principles of vocal expression to pupil’s ordinary speech and general culture. -. 

The processes involved in reading; the relation of ideas to symbols; the asso- 
ciations of visual, auditory, and motor images in reading; conditions of the form- 
ation of accurate ‘visual and auditory impressions; constant necessity for Sala eles 
the printed symbol directly with the idea. 
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Forms of Reading 


The function and value of silent reading, sight reading, dramatic reading, 


elocution, declamation. 
Methods in Reading 


Examination of the various methods of teaching beginners to read; advantages 
and disadvantages of each; devices for securing rapid word-recognition and for 
fixing attention on the thought and feeling as weli as upon the word forms in the 
earlier stages; means of securing natural expressive reading. 


Language and Composition 


The course includes the following topics: 


Introductory 


The value of language training; the place of a knowledge of the mother-tongue 
in education; the value of clearness, force, and grace of expression. 


Oral and Written Composition 


Their relation; how habits of speaking and writing good English are formed; 
the effect of the teacher’s example upon the pupil’s language; value of reading and 
of memorizing good literature; incidental work in language training; expression 
as a stage in the development of every lesson; necessity for special exercises in oral 
and written composition; selection and organization of materials for primary 
classes ; use of stories, etc. 


Methods in Oral and Written Composition 


Methods of encouraging the pupil’s free natural expression and of extending 
his vocabulary through oral exercises; principles governing criticism of oral work; 
the dangers connected therewith and the means of avoiding them; written com- 
position in Form I. 

Literature 


The course includes the following topics: 


Introductory 


Nature and elements of literature. 


Selection of Subject-matter for Literature Lessons 


Qualities of literature that appeal to pupils of different ages; basis of selection 
of material for different grades; lists of suitable fairy tales, fables, nature stories, 
etc., adapted to pupils of lower grades; the correlation of literature with nature 


study, etc. 
Methods in Teaching Iiterature 


Methods of dealing with primary literature; comparison of values of reading 
and telling. 
Writing 


The course includes the following topics: 
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Introductory 


The purpose of writing; its correlation with other subjects. 


Methods 


A brief outline of the different methods of teaching the subject. 

Pen-holding; position at the desk; position of the paper ; the proper formation 
of the small and the capital letters and the figures; various movement exercises ; 
practice on paper and on the black-board; dangers of unsupervised writing. 


Number 


The course includes the following topics: 


Introductory 


The scope of arithmetic; its relation to ihe other subjects of the curriculum ; 
importance of its practical aspects as related to the lives of the pupils; danger of 
over-estimating its value as training in logic. 


Methods in Arithmetic 


Analysis and synthesis; induction and deduction,—compared, illustrated, and 
applied; graphic methods; use of concrete material in making clear new processes 
and verifying and interpreting operations performed, 

A treatment of the various arithmetical operations and their applications, with 
special stress upon the requirements of teachers engaged in primary work. 


PROPOSED KINDERGARTEN COURSES FOR PUPILS 
Gifts 
First Gift 


1. Plays emphasizing activity, as hiding, aiming, tossing, rolling games, 
2. Symbolic or Representative Plays from the basis of Analogy: 
(a) Action basis: Squirrel, clock, bell, windmill, and other symbolic 
activities. 
(0) Colour basis: Fruit games, flower games, bird games, etc. 
3. Plays leading to conscious comparison and recognition of qualities, as: 
What is Mary’s ball like in colour? Mine? 
4, Story-reading Plays as : One red ball, two blue balls; or by material or 
size: One wooden ball, two paper balls, three glass balls. 
5. Grouping Plays: Guessing games where colour is taken away or added. 
Analogy is not used in these plays in a symbolic way. 


Playthings related and to be used in the Kindergarten incidentally: Animals 
dolls, tin soldiers, jumping-jacks, ete. 


d 


Second Gift 


1. Plays emphasizing Discrimination through activities and qualities: 
(a) Action Plays: Not Rotary, merely to discover possibilities and differ- 
ences as: Rolling and sliding games. 
(b) Hiding Plays: Intensifying idea of different objects by discovery. 
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2. Plays emphasizing Imitation and Analogy: 
(a) Simple Plays: Using parts of Gift separately, rolling pins, potato- 
masher, churn, etc. 
(b) Collective Plays: Loading fruit barrels, boxes, etce., Squirrel plays, 
Three Bears, Three Pigs, Cat and Kitten. 
3. Recognition of Type Forms and Rotary Plays: 
(a) Rotary Plays: Rolling back and forth in box and experimenting freely. 
(6b) Strings attached to frames of box, and forms suspended alternately and 
set in motion. 
(c) Strings attached to forms and twisting of strings by fingers . 
Playthings belonging to the same general class, and to be used in the Kinder- 
garten incidentally, are: Tops, hoops, spinning plates, tin bubbles, jumping-jacks, 
spools, kaleidoscopes, beads, ete. All nested playthings, nest of cubes, spheres, 
cones, ete. 
Third Gift 


1. Play exercises that will balance each other, appealing to and developing the 
child on every side of his being, as: Hxperimental, imitative, suggestive, memory, 
dictated, free invention. 

2. Exercises emphasizing transformation (sequence). Problems or puzzles. 

3. Sequences to be considered with object or life forms: 

(a) Those showing simple relationship, for example, where different forms. | 
are represented, but all appear on the table at once. 

(b) Those in which all the material is employed in each new step, but 
which represent only variations of one single idea (frequently size 
is the element of variation). 

(c) Those in which memory plays a more conspicuous part, as the idea 
which binds the sequence calls out different objects with different 
names. 

Art Side: Decorative Design, borders, symmetrical units, sequences in forms 
of beauty. 

Mathematical Forms: Geometrical forms and arithmetical problems; percep- 
tions of form and number are associated with the life and beauty forms constructed. 
In the advanced Gifts, more conscious recognition and analyses are made. 


Fourth Gift 


Plays and exercises following the suggestions for the Third Gift. Salient 
features to be considered in exercises; namely, variation in dimension, surface 
approximation, balance, transmitted motion, inclosure of space. 

Some forms or series of forms constructed in previous Gifts should be carried 
over to the new one. This helps to the idea of construction in the Gifts, and serves 
to bring out more prominently the new features. 

Third and Fourth Gifts should be combined preparatory to the use of the 
Fifth Gift. 

Fifth Gift. 


General plan as with the Third Gift. The new characteristic, the oblique 
line, should be in evidence in the exercises from the beginning. In order to 
effect this, the first plays with the Gift should give opportunity for working with 
the whole, handling the parts that are difficult to handle, but without confusion in 
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the handling. In number, the new division into thirds should be recognized, and the 
pupils led to realize the possibilities of the number three and its multiples. ‘he 
older pupils should analyse the various prisms, and have varied experiences in 
discovering problems described according to form and content, 


Sith Gaft 


1. General plan of procedure as in the previous Gifts so far as material will 
permit. The exercises to re-establish the experiences in dimension, balance, trans- 
mitted motion, and inclosure of space. 

2. Picture Making Gifts, including Tablets, Sticks, Rings, and Seeds: 

(a) Tablets: Play exercises in the recognition of the different forms. Pos- 
sibilities of combination; pictures of life forms by outline and sur- 
face representation; experimental—original, suggested, or directed. 

3. Art Side: Development of symmetrical designs in borders, units, “all over’ 
repeats, sequences. 

(a) Sticks and Rings: This material lends itself to great variety of produc- 
tion in every line, because of the difference of length in sticks and 
of sizes of rings and half-rings, and pupils should be encouraged 
to invent freely with the elements. Same general plan to be observed 
in their use as in ‘Tablets. Emphasis on measurement, form, num- 
ber, size, to be placed on production. 

(b) Seeds: Same general purpose and plan as for preceding material. Col- 

—_ Jections of different kinds to be made and used. Tine seeds, such as 
lentils, to be used for modelling or in mass. Outlines, pictures of 
forms, borders, “ail over” repeats, units from the coarser seeds. 


Occupations 


1. Sewing: Outlining of picture cards, developing observation of outline and 
of colour, sequences, developing power of original combination in borders and 
symmetrical designs; conventional designs in borders. 

2. Art: Exercises in correct use of pencil and brush; recognition of standard 
colours, freehand expression with soft pencil, coloured crayons (or water-colours) in 
illustrative drawing and reproduction of natural forms and common objects. 

8. Weaving: For first stages many devices by which the pupil can grasp the 
principle of over and under, using hands only in the accomplishment of this 
‘purpose. 

With needle, simple sequences in number combinations; free designing, using 
large looms in conjunction with other materials; development of choice in har- 
monious colour combinations. 

4, Folding: Sequences of iife forms and symmetrical designs, developing 
manual dexterity and accuracy; much free invention from a typical basis. 

5. Cutting: Exercises in use of scissors, by stripping and fringing, combining 
into simple objects, illustrative picture pasting, simple sequences of. Froebelian 
cutting, freehand cutting. 

6. Modelling: Including clay, plasticine, or sand. 

Clay or Plasticine.—Exercises in modelling simple objects; recognition of type 
forms, free expression; simple decorative plaques. 

Sand.—Three forms of expression to be used in exercises ; hollowing out, build- 
ing up, surface work as the imprint of a-tablet or by lines and drawing. 
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Occupations such as pease work, bead stringing, tiles, nature materials, and 
raflia to be used supplementary to the work of the regular Gifts. 


Songs and Games 

The various groups of songs and games should be adapted to the age and 
experience of the pupils. To realize this effectually, it is important to work out 
and adopt a system of evolution in relation to each group, recognizing that the first 
plays should predominantly be physical, requiring simple actions and few words, 
progressing to those showing advancement in movement and language. 

Groups to be considered: 

1. Hand and finger plays. 

2. Representative games with hands and fingers. 

3. Circle games: 

(a) Movement plays, the chief object of which is to provide for bodily 
exercise and development, as up and down games ot imitation. 


(b) Skipping and dancing games. 

(c) Games emphasizing order and organization, routine, time, form, posi- 
tion, law. or example, choosing games, about the ring, transforma- 
tion games, line games, etc. | 

4. Symbolic and representative games, nature activities, human activities, 
industrial activities. 

5. Stories: Selected according to the age and experience of the pupils. From 
the Bible; fairy stories; life of nature; stories of other children; fables, historical 


stories. 

6. Nature Study: Awakening of pupils’ sympathy and interest in nature 
through observation of phenomena, throughout the year. Buds, leaves, flowers, 
fruits, seeds, care of winter plants, garden plots, sun, moon, and stars, domestic and 


pet animals, common birds, conspicuous insects, excursions, 
1948, 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Memorandum for Boards and Teachers 
[Circular No. 37(1)] 
REGULATIONS 


‘Pending the revision of the Continuation School Regulations the attention 
of the Boards and Teachers of these schools is called in particular to the following 
Regulations which have been in force since 1909: 


Grades of Schools 
6. (1) There shall be three grades of Continuation Schools, A, B, and C, as 


follows: 
A Grade A Continuation School shall be one in which at least the time of three 


teachers is given the work of the Continuation School. 
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A Grade B, one in which at least the time of two teachers, but less than the 
time of three, is given. 

A Grade ©, one in which at least the equivalent of the time of one teacher, 
but less than the time of two, is given such work. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


(2) In a Grade A School the Principal shall hold: 

(a) A High School Principal’s certificate; or 

(b) A degree in Arts, and a High School Assistant’s certificate which after 
three years’ successful experience (at least two of which shall have been High or 
Continuation School), as attested by the inspectors, has been endorsed by the 
Minister as valid for the Principalship of a Grade A Continuation School. Each 
assistant shall hold either a High School Assistant’s or a Provincial First Class 
certificate. 

(3) In a Grade B School the Principal shall hold: 

(a) A Permanent First Class certificate; or . 

(b) A High School Assistant’s or an Interim First Class certificate, which 
after two years’ successful experience, as attested by the inspectors, has been 
endorsed by the Minister as valid for the Principalship of a Grade B Continuation 
School. The Assistant shall hold a Provincial Interim or a Permanent First Class 
certificate, unless the Principal holds such certificate, in which case the Assistant’s 
certificate may be a High School Assistant’s. 

(4) In a Grade C School the teacher shall hold: 

(a) A Permanent First Class certificate; or 

(b) An Interim First Class certificate which after two years’ successful 
experience, as attested by the inspectors, has been endorsed by the Minister as 
valid for the Principalship of a Grade C Continuation School. 


Continuation School Organization 


(NEW REGULATIONS) 

Except on the report of the Continuation School Inspector, and with the 
approval of the Minister, obtained before any subject 1s added : 

1. No higher courses may be taken up in a Continuation School with only 
one teacher than those prescribed for the Lower School. 

Note:—1. The Continuation School Inspectors report that in schools with only 
one teacher, which take up the work of the Middle School, the interests of the junior 
classes have very generally been sacrificed; classes which should be taught separately 
are taught together, and some of the essential subjects of an English education are 
neglected. It should, however, be borne in mind that in Grade C Schools in which 
the full time of one teacher and not less than half the time of a second teacher 
is devoted to the work of the Continuation School, provided such part-time teacher 


has the qualification necessary for an Assistant in a Continuation School, an additional 
grant will be made in consideration of the services of such part-time teacher. 


2. None of the Upper School Courses may be taken up in a Continuation 
School with a staff of only two regular teachers; and in the Lower and Middle 
Schools no other courses may be taken up than the General Course, the Courses for 
admission to the Normal and Model Schools, and one of the Courses for Junior 
Matriculation, such Course being one of those including Science in the case of 
schools where the Course for admission to the Normal Schools is also taken up. 

3 The course for Senior Matriculation may not be taken up in a Continuation 
School with a staff of three regular teachers. The courses in such schools shall be 
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confined to the General Course, to the courses for admission to the Normal and 
Model Schools, to the pass Junior Matriculation courses, to not more than one: 
complete part each year of the course for admission to the Faculties of Kduca- 
tion, and to Honour Junior Matriculation in not more than one of the departments: 
of Classics, Mathematics, Science, French and German, with, in addition, either or 
both of English and History. 

New High Schools 


The attention of the Boards and teachers concerned is called to the following 
Sections of the Continuation Schools Act passed last Session: 

12.—(1) Every Continuation School which has been established under the 
provisions of Part II of The Continuation Schools Act, passed in the ninth year 
of the reign of His Late Majesty, King Edward the Seventh, chaptered 90, shall 
on and after the first day of July, 1913, become and be a High School and, except 
as hereinafter expressly provided, shall be subject to the provisions of The High 
Schools Act. 

(2) The trustees of a Continuation School holding office at the time it becomes 
a High School under the provisions of subsection 1, shall be the trustees of it, until 
trustees are appointed under the provisions of The High Schools Act, and the new 
Board is organized. 


- 
. 


(3) The Principal of a Continuation School at the time it becomes a High | 


School under this section, shall, subject to the approval of the Minister, be qualified 
to continue to be the Principal of such school until it has a staff of more than two 
teachers engaged for their whole time. 

When appointing new principals, Boards affected by the preceding sections 
should bear in mind that the academic qualifications of the Principal of a High 
School shall be at best the degree of B.A. 


Agriculture and Horticulture 


It has always been intended by the Department that the courses of the Con- 
tinuation Schools should be specially suited for the rural districts. Accordingly, 
after reasonable notice and due provision for carrying out the scheme, the Con- 
tinuation Schools, as well as all two-master High Schools will be required to pro- 
vide, in addition to any other courses they may undertake, courses in Agriculture 
and Horticulture under duly qualified teachers of these subjects. 


Temporary Certificates 


If, after due advertisement, a Board is unable to obtain a legally qualified 
teacher, a temporary certificate for all or a part of the current school year may be 
granted by the Minister to a suitable person on the application of the Board. 

In the case of substitute teachers without legal qualifications, appointed in an 
emergency, no engagement for longer than two weeks shall be made without the 
formal consent of the Minister. 


Inspection 


$ 
Dr, Waugh has been appointed Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools. 
The present Inspectors of Continuation Schools are: Mr. G. K. Mills, B.A., 
Mr. J. P. Hoag, B.A. 
Their official address is: The Department of Education, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 
August 20, 1913. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
PRINCIPALS 


(Circular No. 28) 


In compliance with a petition of the High School Principals and of a Com- 
mittee representing the College and High School Section of the O.E.A., the High 
School Regulations have been amended with the object of lightening the courses of 
study so far as it has been practicable to lighten them, having regard to other con- 
siderations of public moment. Owing to unavoidable causes, however, the printing 
of the amended Regulations has been delayed, and it will be the end of the first 
week in September before they are ready for distribution. In the meantime the 
Minister announces that, excepting that book-keeping will be no longer a subject 
of examination for admission to the professional schools, the most important 
changes concern the lightening of the courses of study. 

The courses of study authorized in 1911 have, it appears, turned out to be 
more burdensome than was anticipated by the Minister or the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the High School Principals which was then consulted. In this con- 
nection the Minister desires to state that he is at all times not only willing but 
anxious to advance the interests of education and to better the condition of the 
teachers, but that he is averse to making changes without due deliberation and a 
general assurance that such changes are desirable. It is, unfortunately, a fact, of 
which the Principals are no doubt aware, that the advice tendered him by the 
teachers and their associations frequently varies from year to year and is manifestly 
often given without adequate consideration. Moreover, notwithstanding the ad- 
mitted fact of the present over-pressure, there is good ground for believing that 
much of this over-pressure has, in many cases, been due to the constitution of the 
University courses and to causes for which the teachers themselves are directly 
responsible. So far, accordingly, as concerns the latter, the following suggestions 
are submitted to the Principals for their consideration : 


Suggestions for the Organization 


Effective organization depends upon the fulfilment of the following conditions: 


(1) The adequacy and competency of the staff. 


Norr.—As the result of competition and local pressure, sometimes too Many courses 
are undertaken for the capabilities of the staff. To give way to this pressure 1s unjust 
both to the staff and to the pupils. 


(2) The competency of the pupil for the course selected. 

Note.—If, in particular, the standard of the High School Entrance has not been 
duly maintained in any locality, the High School must make good the defects of the 
Public School Course. The result of such a condition will, of course, congest the time- 
table of the school and lead to over-pressure in the case of both staffs and pupils. 


(3) The adequacy of the Principal’s supervision of the lesson-assignments 
by the teachers. 


Nore.—It is most important that this subject should be discussed at meetings of 
the staff, and no member thereof should be permitted to exact more than a due pro- 
portion of attention to his subjects, and the home work should be regulated. The 
Principal has no more important duty than this matter of supervision. 


(4) The due limitation of the daily allotment of the lessons to each pupil. 


' 
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To secure this last condition not all the subjects should be taken up con- 
currently or with equal intensity throughout the year. 

As provided by Regulation, the principal is wholly responsible for the organ- 
ization. In order, however, to show how the condition (4) may be effectively pro- 
vided in the Lower School, where, under former Regulations, the pressure was 
chiefly felt, the following allotment of time for the different subjects is submitted 
for his consideration. Except in the case of Physical Culture, the scheme con- 
templates lessons of thirty-five minutes duration. It will often, of course, be 
impracticable to adopt the scheme as a whole, but it may be reasonably modified 
to suit varying conditions. When the number in a class is small, less time, of 
course, should be provided. Moreover, the principle on which it is based is peda- 
gogically sound, and, as has been shown by the operation of similar schemes in 


other countries, it will give satisfactory results both from the educational and from 
the examination point of view. 


Weekly Provision in Hours and Minutes for the Subjects of the Lower School 


First YEAR 


Subject First Term Second Term Third Term 
BRS ATEN G5. 75.7. eters tab de wee ks eae a ee ane 1.00 1.00 1.00 
PY SICA DT . GULTURE Seu te oh tec a eee 1.30 1BSi) 1.30 
PILEMENTARY? “SCIENCE @ oe oc ho ee ee 2.20 2.20 2.20 
ENGLISH: . 

COMTI Secs ee ee ee ERS ae 1.45 

COM DOsthOns sa. ee ele ces eee ; 

TAL OPO COPS teselake Wear Snes ote or Panetta ae aa ae aon 
GFEOGRAPELY “AND TISTORY: (6.5445. 6200 sch ae 2.55 2.55 2.55 
MATHEMATICS: 

APTA CTAC serie a ee ae et ee 2.55 2.20 2.20 

ALGCOTE: G2 ORS OR ee ete ered nacouto ls cee hoe oe 1.10 1.45 1.45 
O51) a MR OS Petey ore etre Pegs I oo skeet. eRe MAUR Ae a4 ae 1.45 1.45 1.45 
LANGUAGES: 

DGLUI 5) 8; sou us ccotdlaits aide elec ee ores eee ee akan 2.20 2.20 2.20 

EVEN Ch Or GETING a6 se ak oe ele es eee 1.45 1.45 

SECOND YEAR 

Subject First Term Second Term Third Term 
PLEMUNTARY > CIE NOR 165.5 hc tee ee ee 2.20 2.20 2.20 
PHYSICAL. CULTURE (5.08 > ce eee eR tele de es nee (] 1.30 1.30 
MATHEMATICS: 

APETV OTT OS he ea eae ee ey 2 a ee we 2.55 2.55 

USO We ony Ging ft SEO Oe ee as 

EOIN CUTTY «ve os tin, papinteeh ere eee een ete } oe on a 
ENGLISH: 

CPTI INET a ss & as re Pe ee Se 1.10 2.20 2.20 

COMDOSILION:...0.. s Den Dada Cle eee eee 

DALCTOIUT C  -ctes «: stag Soto eats Sore ae Bek a “et eee 
LiROAP EY AND TLISTORY: (.3-asise eevee cee 2.55 2.55 2.55 
LANGUAGES: 

MB a 2p oe Ay ras a a 2s shes Pee ah edo gree ROE Soot 2.55 2.55 2.55 

Preneh. German, Greek: san. kun iis ee 4.05 4.05 4.05 
PE ee ie Ge. al aly: ole anal es 1a hae ture aeniten tte ae ame 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Notes:—(1) As far as practicable, the subjects of each of the English, Mathemati- 
eal, and History and Geography Groups should be taken by the same teacher. 

(2) In English Literature too much time has hitherto been given to the minute 
study of the texts. A larger proportion should be given hereafter to the Supplementary 
Reading. For some weeks at a time the minute study might be intermitted and some 
of the time thus set free devoted to the important subject of English Composition, in 
the teaching of which the Supplementary Reading might be utilized, and many com- 
positions might be written in the class under the supervision of the teacher. 
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(3) The Geography and History should each be taken for about four months in 
each year, the Geography preceding, and the last month of the Third Term in each 
year being devoted to a review of both. 

When necessary, the Science Master should collaborate with the teacher of Physi- 
cal Geography, unless he himself teaches that subject. 

(4) When selected, either French or German should be begun in the first year, 
the second language, when also selected, being taken in the second year. For the 
first term the course in French and German should be wholly oral. For Greek, if 
selected, there should be furnished part of the time for the modern languages. 

(5) The time for Art in the second year is reduced. By then, the pupils should 
be able to carry on a good deal of the work without the immediate supervision of the 
teacher. 
| (6) When Book-keeping, Manual Training, Household Science, or Agriculture and 
Horticulture is taken up, these subjects might be provided as additions to the regular 
courses, or they might replace one or more of the optional subjects of the regular 
courses, according to the demands of his regular course upon the pupil’s time. 


August. 1913. 


REGULATIONS AND COURSES OF STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 


Extracts from the Schools Acts 


Amended and Consolidated 


Notr.—In the following Regulations, Department means the Department of Educa- 
tion; Minister, the Minister of Education; and Regulations, the Regulations of the 
Department of Education. Except where otherwise evident, the term High School in- 
cludes Collegiate Institute, and the term Board includes High School and Collegiate 
Institute Boards and Boards of Education. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS 
Day High Schools 
1. Under the provisions of The High Schools Act, a High School may be 
established by the Minister when it is shown to his satisfaction that the Board has. 
provided: 
(1) Adequate and suitable accommodations as prescribed in Regulation 5. 
(2) Minimum equipment of the character and value prescribed in Regulation 
e (1). 
(3) A staff of legally qualified teachers as prescribed in Regulation 7 (1) 
(a) and (b). 
Collegiate Institutes 
®. Under the provisions of The High Schools Act, a Collegiate Institute may 
be established by the Minister if it is shown to his satisfaction that the Board has: 
provided : 
(1) Adequate and suitable accommodations as prescribed in Regulation 5. 
(2) Minimum equipment of the character and value prescribed in Regulation 
Bm (3). 

(3) A staff of legally qualified teachers as prescribed in Regulation 7 (2) (a) 
and (0b). : 
Approved Schools 

3. On the report of a High School Inspector, a High School or Collegiate 
Institute shall be entitled to the status of an Approved School of the First or the 
Second Grade, and to the special grant hereinafter provided therefor, according 
to the degree of the completeness with which it fulfils the following requirements = 
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ACCOMMODATIONS AND EQUIPMENT 

(1) The accommodations, including the provisions for the teaching of Science, 
shall be both adequate and suitable for the courses taken up. 

(2) (a) The equipment shall be that prescribed for the class of school and 
shall be both adequate and suitable for the courses taken up. 

(b) Adequate equipment for practical work by the pupils in Biology, Physics, 
and Chemistry is indispensable. 

STAFF 


(3) The members of the staff shall be legally qualified and competent to teach 
all the subjects under their charge. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
General. 


(4) (a) The organization and management of the whole school shall meet the 
demands of the regulations and the necessities of the situation. 

(b) In Sutil oa the minimum time apportioned to Reading and Physical 
Culture shall be that prescribed under Regulation 16. 

(c) Schools shall not be approved in which any of the Forms or Classes are 
badly graded or which are so large as to interfere with the efficiency of the teaching. 


Science Teaching. 


(5) The courses in Biology, Physics, and Chemistry shall be taken up prac- 
tically throughout by the pupils. 
EXHIBITS 


(6) (a) The pupils’ work in Art and their note-books in Science, as pre-_ 
scribed in the courses of study, shall be satisfactory. 

(b) As far as practicable, the complete exhibits of each pupil for each year 
in the Art of the Lower and Middle Schools and the Elementary Science of the 
Lower School should be collected by the Principal at the end of June, and held for 
the Inspector’s examination and rating. 

(c) All exhibits of the Art and the Elementary Science should indicate, by 
an intelligible system of dating, when the work was done; and the work submitted 
for inspection should, as far as practicable, be arranged in the order in which it 
was accomplished. 

(d) In the Art and Elementary Science, care should be taken to keep separate 
the first year work and the second year work of each pupil. 


Note.—The Science note books should indicate that in the important particulars 
the work of the course has been taken up. Until the pupil understands how to record 
his observations, the teacher may find it desirable to have the notes made in the class- 
room neatly copied out afterwards; but as soon as practicable this should be discon- 
tinued, and the records should be finally made in the class. Moreover, while reasonable 
neatness must be insisted on and drawings are essential, time should not be spent in 
unnecessary elaboration. 


PUPILS’ WORK 
(7) The rest of the work of the pupils shall be of a satisfactory character, as 
tested by the Inspector’s oral and written examinations. 


FORFEITURE OF STATUS 
(8) Subject to the approval of the Minister, a school shall for any year lose 


the status of an Approved School, if, on the report of the Inspector, it fails to 
comply satisfactorily with the requirements herein prescribed therefor. 
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Night High Schools 


4. (1) With the approval of the Minister, Night High Schools may be estab- 
lished by Boards, using the accommodations and equipment of the Day High 
Schools. 

(2) [xcept for Manual Training or Household Science in the case of those 
who attend a Day School where these subjects are not taken up and whose admission 
to the Night School has been approved by the Principal of the Day School, no pupil 
may atiend a Night High School— 

(a) who has not been duly admitted under the regulations; or 

(0) who attends a Day Public or High School. 

(3) The school year shall consist of two terms, beginning and ending on ‘such 
dates and with such vacations as the Board may determine. 

(4) Night High Schools shall be subject to the same regulations as the Day 
High Schools with respect to the discipline of the pupils, the duties and qualifica-' 
tions of teachers, and the use of text-books. 

(5) The subjects of study shall be of the High School grade and shall be 
selected from the courses of study for High Schools by the Principal of the Night 
School, with the concurrence of the Board. 


CHARACTER AND GRADING OF ACCOMMODATIONS 


5. (1) The plans and the site of every High School hereafter erected or 
remodelled shall be subject to the approval of the Minister on the report of the 
High School Inspector. 

(2) (a) Below are detailed the requirements for the accommodations of High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

(b) The accommodations shall be considered as divided into four grades, 
according to the character and extent of the school buildings and grounds and their 
equipment. Where the joint use of any part by the High and Public Schools is 
permitted under the Regulations, the grading shall be one degree lower than if the 
schools were wholly separate, 

(3) For the details of the accommodations for Manual Training, Household 
Science, and Agriculture and Horticulture, see the special circulars issued by the 
Department. These may be obtained on application to the Deputy Minister. 

School Grounds.—The school grounds shall not be less than one acre in extent, 
easily accessible, not exposed to disturbing noises or noxious odours, and shall be 
exclusively devoted to High School purposes. Grounds of greater extent should 
be provided where they are available, especially in the case of larger schools. Satis- 
factory provision for the regulated use of the school grounds shall always be made. 

In all grades of schools the playgrounds for the High School pupils shall be 
separate. The grounds shall be properly levelled and drained, and ornamented 
with trees, shrubs, and flower beds;; they shall also have separate entrances, re- 
creation grounds, and walks for the sexes. The recreation grounds for the sexes 
shall be separated by a close board fence, wall or hedge. No trees shall be placed 
so close to the school building as to check the free passage of air and light. Pro- 
vision shall be made for keeping the buildings and grounds in good order. 

Water Supply.—The water supply shall be pure and adequate. Where there is 
no other source of water supply, there shall be a well on the school premises (artesian 
if at all practicable) properly protected against pollution. If a dug well, it shall 
be thoroughly pumped and cleaned out at the close of each vacation, and at such 
other times as may be deemed advisable by the inspector. Earthenware or granite- 
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ware water-tanks with covers are required, and where water on pressure is not 
available, the pupils should use individual cups. For further particulars see pp. 96- 
98 of “ Plans for Rural School Buildings.” | 

In urban schools where pure water on pressure is available, an adequate number 
of suitable bubblers of a sanitary character will be necessary for the highest grading, | 
except in cases where there are a sufficient number of taps, the use of which is so | 
thoroughly guarded and supervised that only individual cups are used and that in : 
no case do pupils apply their lips to the taps. | 

Satisfactory arrangements shall be made for a suitable supply of water in the 
laboratory. 

Grades I and II shall be given only when the water supply is inside the 
building. | 

Closets—The closets for the sexes shall be under separate roofs several feet 
apart, and properly screened from observation. Each closet shall be properly 
lighted and ventilated and shall contain a sufficient number of compartments for 
the attendance, each compartment being provided with a door. The boys’ closet 
shall be built of glazed brick or similar material, or of wood, painted a dark colour 
and sanded, with the floors of cement or brick, placed at least a foot above the 
ground. Urinals, of slate or enamelled metal, divided into compartments and 
properly situated shall be provided for the boys, and separate and locked closets 
for the teachers. The closets and urinals shall be cleansed and disinfected at suit- 
able intervals. Covered walks shall be laid from the door of the school building to 
the closets. A wall or a close, high board fence shall be provided between the boys’ | 
and the girls’ side, from the closet to the school building, and the entrance to the | 
closets shall be properly screened. In the case of a Public and a High School in 
the same building, the closets for High School pupils shall be wholly separate from 
the closets for Public School pupils. Where the closets are inside the building the 
above conditions shall apply mutatis mutandis. 

School Building.—(a) Subject to the instructions in regard to the accommo- 
dations as set forth herein and on the report of the High School Inspector, a High 
School with not more than three teachers may occupy the same building as the 
Public School; but a Collegiate Institute or a High School with four or more 
teachers shall occupy a separate building. 

(b) The school building shall be so situated on the grounds as to enhance its 
architectural appearance, and the grading shall depend upon the suitability of the 
site and the architectural appearance of the building. 

In every school building there shall be separate entrances for the sexes with 
vestibules or covered porches, and separate means of egress at the rear to the 
recreation grounds and closets. For the highest grading, all main exit doors shall 
have devices causing them to swing outwards on slight pressure from within, Where 
there are two or more stories, the upper floors shall be sound-proofed with mortar, 
felt, or other suitable material, and safe and convenient means of exit in the case 
of fire shall be provided. The school building shall be at least thirty feet distant 
from the highway. A school bell and a flag-pole should be provided. 

Class-Rooms.—The class-rooms should be conveniently arranged, well-propor- 
tioned and oblong in shape. A superficial area of 16 square feet and a cubic air 
space of 250 feet shall be allowed for each pupil. Hardwood is preferable for the 
floors and stairways. Any wood of such quality and grain as would suit for an oil 
or varnish finish will suit for the rest of the woodwork. Wood finish, instead of 
plaster, may also receive the highest grading. If calcimined or papered, the walls 
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‘shall be kept free from dust, and renovated when necessary. If painted, they shall 
be washed down frequently and repainted as often as may be necessary. Where it 
is difficult to keep the ceilings in repair, metallic sheathing should be used. Suit- 
able colour schemes (the ceilings being of a light tint) should be adopted for the 
halls and class-rooms. A soft colour—a light greenish or stone gray or a dull blue— 
suits the class-room walls; while for the halls terra-cotta shades afford a suitable 
contrast. A class-room should be devoted to the purposes of art instruction. See 
pamphlet on School Plans for Rural Schools—Colour Schemes for Interiors. 

The doors shall swing outwards or either way. At least one waste-paper basket 
shall be provided for each room, and the floors shall be kept in good order. A 
closet or a cabinet shall be provided for utensils used in the school work; also a suit- 
able bookcase. Durable scrapers and mats shall be placed at the outside doors. 
In schools with three or more teachers, at least one separate class-room shall be 
provided for science teaching; in schools with only two, one of the ordinary class- 
rooms may be used for this purpose, and in the larger schools the laboratories for 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology shall be separate. A movable fanlight shall be 
placed over each class-room door. ‘The class-rooms should be decorated with good 
pictures, casts, and vases, and other beautiful ornaments. Grade I shall not be- 
given unless suitable decorations are provided. A reasonable expenditure for this 
purpose will be expected from year to year. For colour schemes and lists of suit- 
able pictures and other decorations, see Hducational Pamphlets No. 5: List oF 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WorkKS oF ART. 

Assembly Halls——While even the smallest school should have a class-room 
large enough to accommodate all the pupils in attendance, schools with more than 

three teachers should be provided with special assembly halls. A well-appointed 
assembly hall is valuable for the purpose of general instruction and is an essential 
in the due development of the social phases of school life. 

Teachers’ Private Rooms.—There shall be at least one room for the private 
use of the teaching staff, of suitable size and comfortably furnished. Where the 
teaching staff is large, there shall be several private rooms, one of which shall be 
assigned for the accommodation of the female teachers and one for the Principal. 
The furniture shall include a couch for cases of emergencies. 

Halls.—The entrances, vestibules, and halls shall be roomy and well lighted, 
and shall be so placed as to admit of separate entrances for the sexes to the waiting- 
rooms, cap-rooms, and class-rooms. The halls shall also be properly heated. In 
buildings of two or more stories there shall be separate stairways for the sexes, easy 
of access and well guarded. Suitable colour schemes, decorations, and pictures 
and casts should be provided. 

Watting-Rooms and Cap Rooms.—The waiting-rooms and cap-rooms for the 
sexes shall be conveniently situated with respect to the class-rooms, and shall be 
properly heated and ventilated. The waiting-rooms shall be furnished with benches 
and tables, and the cap-rooms with all necessary appliances for storing umbrellas 
and for hanging caps or cloaks. Provision shall also be made in the building for 
storing bicycles. In no case should it be possible for the air from the cap-rooms to 
circulate in the class-rooms. 

Desks.—There shall be a single desk for each pupil in attendance. The desks 
shall be of suitable size, with movable seats and adjustable lids. In each school 
room the outer row on each side should consist of adjustable seats and desks, to be 
adapted to pupils who are below or above the average size. The pupil, when 
seated, must be able to place his feet fully and easily on the floor. There shall be 
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| 
a desk and a chair in each class-room for the use of the teacher, and at least one 
chair for a visitor. A sloping stand for the gazeteer and the large dictionary shall 
also be provided. The laboratory shall be supphed with suitable tables for experi- 
mental work in both Physics and Chemistry. In the larger schools special class— 
rooms should be provided for teaching Biology and Physics; special desks should 
also be provided for Commercial and Art work, with separate class-rooms. Grades. 
I and II shall be given only when there are single desks and suitable provision ha 
been made for practical work in Science. 

Blackboards.—Vhe blackboards shall be of sufficient extent and of good qualita 
(slate or ground glass preferred), properly placed in regard to light and distance 
from the floor, aa furnished with troughs to hold hale dust. ‘There shall be a 
suitable supply of erasers for teachers and pupils, and the troughs and erasers shall ) 
be cleaned every day. very possible precaution should be taken against dust in 
the school room. Grade I shall be given only when the blackboard is slate or 
ground glass. 

Inghting.—The class-rooms shall be lighted from the left of the pupils, the 
lower edges of the windows being on a level with the heads of the pupils.* The 
windows of every school building shall be adjusted by weights and pulleys, and 
shall admit of an adequate diffusion of hght throughout the whole class-room. 
They shall also be provided with blinds of acti: colour (light green or gray or 
greenish gray). The blinds on the left of the pupils and on windows with | 
amine exposure should be translucent; other blinds, opaque. 

To admit of adequate diffusion of fer throughout the whole class-room, the 
windows shall be numerous (area, 1-6 of tite floor space where the exposure is good; 
otherwise, greater area) and of clear, not ground or painted, glass, with 2 or 4 
panes each and running as close to the ceiling, as close together, and as far to the 
rear of the room as practicable. A strip of prismatic glass a foot wide should be 
placed at the top of each window, the blind being adjusted at the height of the 
lower edge of this strip. This provision sometimes increases the lighting effect 
from 40 to 50 per cent. 

There should be two separate sets of blinds for each window. ‘These sectional 
blinds should be fastened at about 2-5 of the height of the window, the lower one 
to pull down and the upper one to pull up. Boards will be required to provide 
such blinds within a reasonable time. 

As the blackboards absorb a great deal of hght, they should be provided with 
light-coloured screens that may be drawn down on them when they are not in use. 
In this way on dull days the light may be greatly increased at the desks farthest 
from the windows. 

To prevent reflection from the blackboards, the windows should begin about 
five feet from the front wall of the class-room. Grade I is given only when the 
lighting is from the left and satisfactory. 

Heating—The temperature of the class-rooms, halls, waiting-rooms, cap- 
rooms and teachers’ private rooms shall be not less than sixty-five degrees. A 


—— 


*Light from above is best; but light from the left is the best available, for it throws 
any shadow off the pupil’s book, etc. When, as directed above, the windows are run 
up to about half a foot from the ceiling, a good deal of the light on the left comes 
from above. To secure as much of this light as possible the tops of the windows 
should be square rather than curved. Light from the rear is objectionable, because it 
is in the teacher’s eyes. Cross lights are injurious. Where there are already windows 
in front of the pupils, it is indispensable that they be closed up; such lighting is most 


injurious to the eyes. 
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thermometer shall be provided for each class-room. Where stoves are used they 
shall be so placed and protected as to prevent discomfort to any pupil. 

In the schools of the larger urban centres an effective Plenum system* of 
heating with automatic regulation of temperature should be provided. Where 
several small Plenum chambers are used instead of one large chamber, auxiliary 
steam coils, which are more or less objectionable, may be dispensed with. 

Grades I and II shall be given only in the case of schools heated with hot air, 
steam pipes, or hot-water pipes. 

Ventilation.—Due regard shall be paid to the moisture as well as the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, and provision shall be made for an adequate supply of pure 
air at all times. The foul air shall be removed and the pure air supplied so that 
there shall be a complete change at least three times an hour. Air shall not be 
taken from the school rooms or from the basement to supply the furnace. 

Where storm sashes are used on the outside, they shall contain sliding panels 
or shall be hinged at the top, to allow of the ingress of pure air; or they may be 
placed on the inside and also hinged at the top. It answers equally well to have 
double panes of glass about one-half inch apart in the same sash. A draft-chamber 
or other suitable special means of ventilation shall be provided for the laboratory. 

An adequate supply of pure air is indispensable. The average pupil consumes 
18 cubic feet of pure air per hour. The impure air expelled vitiates 100 times its 
volume of pure air. A proper system of ventilation will, accordingly, supply an 
area of 2,500 cubic feet of pure air per pupil per hour at the standard temperature 
and humidity of the air of the class-room. Such a supply of pure air can be 
secured in large schools only when propelled into the class-rooms by means of fans. 
A satisfactory fan system, such as the Plenum system, will be required for the 
highest grading in schools in the large urban centres. In this system the inlets 
for the air must not be near the ground nor where street dust and other impurities 
are liable to be attracted. In locating the inlets, the direction of prevailing winds 
and draughts must be thoroughly considered. 

Gymnastwum.—(1) The Gymnasium should either be a part of the main school 
building or be connected therewith by a covered walk. It shall be adequately 
heated and ventilated. The most suitable sizes, having regard to the number of 
pupils, are 80 x 40, or 70 x 35 ft. The windows in the sides of the building should 
be at least twelve feet from the ground; each window should be about three feet 
high by six feet long. They should be sufficiently numerous to furnish adequate 
light and easily adjustable for the purposes of ventilation. One end of the gym- 
nasium should be a dead wall without windows; the other end should contain the 
doors for entrance and either one large window or several small ones. The floor 
should be planked and a suitable supply of mattresses provided. The trapeze and 
flying rings should be in the central portion, suspended from points at least sixteen 
feet from the ground. The side rings should be suspended from points thirteen 
to sixteen feet from the ground. The stationary gymnastic apparatus, and the 
stove, where one is used for heating, and where one is sufficient, should be placed 
at the end of the building containing the doors and windows. A locker and racks 

*In a Plenum system of heating, the air is forced into a chamber by means of a 
fan, operated by either steam or electricity, through heating coils designed to heat the 
air to the required temperature, and’ is forced from the chamber through pipes or 
ducts to the various apartments, being delivered through gratings placed about seven 
feet from the floor. Small plenum chambers are simply galvanized iron boxes, in 
which steam-heating coils are placed with ducts leading therefrom to the various: 


rooms. An exhaust system of ventilation operated by an exhaust fan, electrically driven, . 
should be used in conjunction with the Plenum system, to secure proper ventilation. 
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and stands should be provided for the movable apphances when not used by the 
class. Private rooms should be provided where the pupils may make any desirable 
change in their dress; also an adequate number of baths. A running track should 
also be provided. Where the organization renders it necessary, separate gymnasia 
should be provided for the sexes. If suitably planned, the assembly room may be 


used in addition for Physical Culture. 
(2) A Gymnasium of the minimum value of $1,600 is obligatory in the case 
of Collegiate Institutes and a Gymnasium is optional in the case of High Schools. 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 


6. For High Schools and Collegiate Institutes the minimum equipment shall 
be of the following character .and value: 


(1) Obligatory for High Schools with two or three teachers: 


Ebay °°. Seieccts an cies spanner rates eh ee $300 
Scientific A ppaencuss tole. don ein ees even eee teas 300 
Biological specimene 2% 7. © ness er racer ae eee 50 
Maps, chartesolobe@es eter) sina oe eee eee 50 
Arlt’ Models Sine covets aoe oir eee oe ene eer 50 
(2) Obligatory for High Schools with four or more teachers: 
IDs eSpace re eee ee enn Mirae ia) ote Sites $450 
SCENT THC sa DPA TH KUM. wa; oo areca eect rere Ree ate enante Fe Va) = 450 
Biolowicalspecuiicis ta c.cch et tee eke ee ee 75 
Manps-c¢harte scloves, -6tGn sais acsc 5.2 conte aeaemetne etc teen cmt 50 
PLEURA OCGA Fy hate arairetislace ¥eais var arte te cony Aas rat Ce cae eae (3) 


NotTe.—Typewriters are optional in High Schools. 


(3) Obligatory for Collegiate Institutes: 


Toi DT aryis Vee eee ocak a nis ose oe ae eee ee eee ae $600 
SCLONGUIGSAD Data Were weet am or ae no ee et awe 600 
Biblogical specimens stern la uh nee ie 100 
Maps; cha rte —e1Gb6s seuGt a arrose ones ce 5 cua ekg eres 75 
ATE MODS ceo, sects pak tse ae eae on oa a Wars yi een 100 
TP VDC WHILALS ic. ue Sivas see ah ie reaenerene Sree ae Pate. baie ries 200 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Qualifications of Staffs 


7. (1) (a) In a High School, the head teacher shall hold a Principal’s cer- 
tificate and there shall be at least one assistant, who shall hold a High School 
Assistant’s certificate. 

(b) In a High School, for teachers of Art, Physical Culture, and the Com- 
mercial Subjects, the minimum qualification shall be an Elementary certificate; of 
Manual Training and Household Science, an Interim Ordinary certificate; and of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, an Intermediate certificate. 

(2) (a) In a Collegiate Institute, the head teacher shall hold a Principal’s 
certificate, and there shall be on the staff at least five teachers, including one 
Specialist in Classics, one in Mathematics, one in Moderns and History, and one 
in Science, with members holding Specialists’ certificates in Art, Physical Culture, 
and the Commercial Subjects. 
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(b) In a Collegiate Institute, for teachers of Manual Training, Household 
Science, and Agriculture and Horticulture, the qualifications shall be Specialists’ 
ertificates ; but, until Specialists’ certificates in Household Science and Agriculture 
ind Horticulture are available, an Ordinary certificate in Household Science and an 
Intermediate certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture will be accepted. 

: (c) Subject to such necessary modifications as may be approved by the High 
School Inspector, each specialist shall be at the head of his department and shall 
cake at least the senior classes therein. In the larger schools, where there are more 
specialists than one in a department, the Principal shall determine the division of 
che subjects. 


NotTe.—Specialists in English and History and in French and German have been 
provided for the larger schools, thus permitting of a sub-division of the subjects of the 
jJepartment of Moderns and History. 


8. (1) Members of the present High School staffs who do not now hold the 
certificates prescribed in 7 (1) (0) above, but whose teaching of the subject con- 
cerned was graded I before July, 1913, will be granted certificates in said subjects 
on application to the Minister, approved by the last visiting Inspector. All other 
teachers concerned shall qualify themselves for such certificates and Boards shall 
provide teachers with these qualifications, after reasonable notice by the Minister 
on the report of the High School Inspector. In the meantime, the Minister will 
accept, on the report of the High School Inspector, such qualifications as are found 
to be the highest available. 


Note.—Courses leading to certificates in Art, Physical Culture, the Commercial 
subjects, Manual Training, Household Science, and Agriculture and Horticulture are 
provided by the Department, some being at Summer Schools. The syllabuses of these 
schools may be obtained on application to the Deputy Minister. 


(2) If, after duly advertising and offering an adequate salary, a Board is 
unable to obtain a legally qualified teacher, a temporary certificate for all or a part 
of the current school, year may be granted by the Minister to a suitable person on 
the application of the Board. 

(3) In the case of substitute teachers without legal qualifications, appointed 
im an emergency, no engagement for longer than two weeks shall be made without 
the formal consent of the Minister. 


Duties of Staffs 


9. (1) In every High School or Collegiate Institute the head teacher shall be 
called the Principal, and the other teachers Assistants. 

(2) The authority of the Principal of the High School shall be supreme in all 
matters of discipline in his own school. 

(3) When the Public and High Schools occupy the same building, the author- 
ity of the Principal of the High School shall be supreme in all matters of dis- 
cipline in those parts of the accommodations which the schools occupy in common. 

(4) The Principal shall determine the number of Forms, the number of pupils 
to be assigned to each Form, and the order in which the subjects in each Form 
shall be taken up by the pupils. | 

(5) The Principal shall make such promotions from one Form to another as 
he may deem expedient; he shall also assign the subjects of the Courses of Study 
among the Assistants. 
se OF 
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(6) Where, under The High Schools Act, a Board appoints a Day or Night 
School Supervising Principal, the provisions of (2), (4) and (5) above shall be 
subject to such modifications as may be hereafter prescribed. 

(7) Mutatis mutandis the duties of High School teachers are the same as 
those prescribed for Public School teachers under The Public Schools Act. 


Daily Sessions 


10. (1) (a) Unless otherwise directed by the Board, the pupils attending a 
Day High School shall assemble for study at nine o’clock in the forenoon, and shall 
be dismissed not later than four o’clock in the afternoon. 

(b) Such recesses at noon and during the forenoon and afternoon shall be 
allowed as the Board may approve; but in no case shall the school hours be less than 
five hours a day, including the recesses in the forenoon and afternoon. 

(2) The hours of study in a Night High School shall be fixed by the Board, 
but shall not exceed two and a half hours each session. 


Duties of Pupils 


11. (1) A pupil registered in a Day or a Night School shall attend punc- 
tually and regularly. He shall be neat and cleanly in his person and habits, diligent 
in his studies, kind and courteous to his fellow pupils, obedient and respectful to 
his teacher, and shall submit to such discipline as would be exercised by a kind, 
firm and judicious parent. 

(2) (a) A pupil on returning to school after absence shall give the Principal, 
from the parent or guardian, orally or in writing, as may be required by the 
Principal, a proper reason for his absence. 

(b) A pupil may retire from school at any hour with the consent of the | 
Principal, or at the request, either oral or written, of his parent or guardian, pro- — 
vided that, in the opinion of the Principal and the Board, this privilege is not 
abused. 

(c) A pupil shall be responsible to the Principal for his conduct on the 
school premises and on the way to and from school, except when accompanied by 
his parent or guardian or by some person appointed for this purpose by such parent 
or guardian. 

(d) On the report of the Principal and after reasonable notice by the Board, 
a Board may suspend a pupil whose parent or guardian fails to pay his school fees 
or to provide him with the text-books or other supplies required in his course of 
study or to pay the fees imposed for such purpose by the Board, or it may itself 
provide him with such text-books and other supplies, and may exempt him from the 
payment of school and other fees. 

(e) On the report of the Principal, and after reasonable notice by the Board, 
a Board may suspend a pupil who injures or destroys school property, until the 
property destroyed or injured is made good by the parent or guardian of such pupil. 


NoTtE.—The Public Schools Act specifies the other offences for which a pupil may 
be suspended, and the mode of suspension. 


(3) No pupil once enrolled shall be admitted to another High School, unless 
he presents a letter of honourable dismission from the Principal of the School he 
last attended. In the event of a dispute, the parties thereto shall submit full par- 
ticulars of the question for final settlement to the Inspector of the school into 
which the pupil seeks admission. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSES OF STUDY 
Main School Divisions 


12.—(1) The Courses of Study shall be taken up in three main divisions: 
the Lower School, the Middle School, and the Upper School ; each being regularly 
a two years’ course. 

(2) The courses shall consist of the General Course, and the following Special 
Courses: (a) the University Courses for pass Senior and pass and honour Junior 
Matriculation into the University of Toronto, and the Preliminary examinations 
of the Learned Professions; (b) the Departmental Courses for admission to the 
Model and Normal Schools and the Faculties of Education. 

_ Note.—The regulations of the Industrial and Technical Schools and Classes main- 


tained by the High School Boards under The Industrial Education Act of 1913 may be 
obtained on application to the Deputy Minister. 


Limitation of Courses 


13.—(1) Except on the report of the High School Inspector and with the 
approval of the Minister, obtained beforehand, none of the Upper School Courses 
may be taken up in a High School with a staff of only two regular teachers; and in 
the Lower and Middle Schools not more shall be taken up than the General Course, 
the courses for admission to the Normal and Model Schools, and one of the courses 
for Junior Matriculation, this course being one of those including Science in the. 
case of schools where the course for admission to the Normal Schools is also taken: 
up. 7 { 


4 


Note.—It is intended that the High Schools, with staffs of two regular teachers, 
shall be specially organized for the rural districts. After reasonable notice and due 
provision for carrying out the scheme, they will be required to provide, in addition, 
courses in Agriculture and Horticulture, under duly qualified teachers of these subjects. 


(2) Except on the report of the High School Inspector and with the approval 
of the Minister, obtained beforehand, the course for Senior Matriculation may 
not be taken up in a High School with a staff of three regular teachers. The 
courses in such schools shall be confined to the General Cone: to the courses for 
admission to the Model and Normal Schools, and pass Junior University Matricula- 
tion, and to not more than one complete part each year of the course for admission 
to the Faculties of Education; and to Honour Matriculation in not more than one 
of the departments of Classics, Mathematics, Science, French and German, with 
in addition either or both of English and History. 

(3) Special Industrial and Technical courses and courses in Manual Train- 
ing, Household Science, Agriculture and Horticulture, and Middle School Draw- 
ing may be taken up in any school when provision therefor has been made satis- 
anne to the Minister on the joint report of the High School Inspector and the 
special Inspector or Director concerned. 

14.—(1) In the schools with five or more teachers, the total number on the 
roll at any one time shall not exceed an average of thirty to each teacher; in schools. 
with fewer than five teachers, a smaller number of pupils may be necessary in 
order to secure adequate grading; when in doubt, School Boards and Principals 
should consult the Inspector. 

(2) In order to secure progressive organization and economy of effort, the 
division of a subject among the teachers should, as a general rule, be avoided. 
When, however, more than one teacher are competent for the work, the evils of 
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monotony and an excessive burden of class exercises in some subjects may be 
avoided by reasonable division. 

15.—(1) The Lower School courses in Geography, Reading, and Physical 
Culture, and the Lower and the Middle School courses in English Composition, 
English Literature, and History shall be obligatory on all pupils. Where neces- 
sary, Writing and Spelling shall be added. 

(2) The Lower School courses in Arithmetic and English Grammar shall be 
obligatory on all pupils except University matriculants, on whom only the first 
year’s courses in these subjects shall be obligatory. 

(3) Pupils in the General Course shall take in addition: 

(a) The Art and the Elementary Science of the Lower School; and 

(b) Such other subjects of the courses as may be agreed upon between the 
pupil’s parent or guardian and the Principal of the school. 

16. The following shall be the average minimum amount of time to be devoted 
to each of the following subjects, separately from the other subjects, in the courses 
where such subjects are obligatory: 

(1) Reading.—Two lessons of thirty minutes every week for the first year, the 
average number of pupils in each class being not more than twenty-five and the 
time being increased or diminished proportionately when the average in the class 
is greater or less than twenty-five. 

(2) (a),—Physical Culture—The course in Drill, Calisthenics, and Gym- 
nastics is obligatory in Collegiate Institutes and in High Schools which have a 
gymnasium, and shall be taken up an hour and a half every week, in each Form of 
the Lower School, and an hour every week in each of the Middle and Upper Schools. 

(b) In High Schools having no gymnasium, Gymnastics may be omitted 
and Drill and Calisthenics shall be taken up systematically throughout the year, 
as the weather, the accommodation, and the adequacy of the staff may permit. 

(c) No pupil shall be exempted from the course in Physical Culture except 
upon a medical certificate, or on account of evident physical disability, or for 
other reason satisfactory to the Principal. 

(d) In all the Forms the sexes shall be separately trained. 

(e) When the weather permits the Principal may substitute for not more 
than half the time prescribed above for Physical Culture, suitable sports and 
games, in which all the members of a class shall take part, and which shall be 
under the supervision of the members of the staff. 

- 1%. Subject to the provisions of the foregoing Regulations the High School 
Board shall select the courses of study on the report of the Principal; but a 
course shall not be taken up if, on the report of the High School Inspector, the 
Minister decides that the staff, the equipment, or the accommodations are inadequate 
or unsuitable therefor. 

Religious Exercises and Instruction 


18. (1) (a) Every High School shall be opened with the reading of the 
Scriptures and the Lord’s Prayer, and shall be closed with the Lord’s Prayer, or 
the prayers authorized by the Department of Education; but no pupil shall be 
required to take part in any religious exercises objected to by his parent or 
guardian. 

(b) In schools without suitable waiting-rooms, or other similar accommoda- 
tion, if the parent or guardian demands the withdrawal of a pupil while the 
religious exercises are being held, such demand shall be complied with and the 
reading of the Scriptures shall be deferred in inclement weather until the closing. 
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To secure the observance of the preceding regulation, the teacher, before 
commencing a religious exercise, shall allow the necessary interval to elapse, during 
which the children or wards of those, if any, who have signified their objection 
may retire. 

(c) If the parent or guardian directs that his child or ward shall remain in 
the school room during the religious exercises the teacher shall permit him to 
do so, provided that he keeps his seat and maintains decorous behaviour during 
the exercises. 

(d) If in virtue of his right to be absent from the religious exercises, any 
pupil does not enter the school room till the close of the time allowed for religious 
exercises, such absence shall not be treated as an offence against the rules of the 
school. | 

(e) When a teacher claims to have conscientious scruples in regard to open- 
ing or closing school as herein prescribed, he shall notify the Board to that 
effect in writing; and it shall then be the duty of the Board to make such pro- 
vision as it may deem expedient for the carrying out of the requirements of (1) 
(a) above. 

(2) (a) The Scriptures shall be read daily and systematically; the parts to 
be read may be taken from the book of selections adopted by the Department for 
that purpose, or from the Bible, or from the list of the Selected Scripture Read- 
ings of the International Bible Reading Association, as the Board by resolu- 
tion may direct. 

(0) A Board may also order the reading of such parts by both pupils and 
teachers at the closing of the school, the repeating of the Ten Commandments 
at least once a week, and the memorization of passages selected by the teacher 
from the Bible. 

(3) (a) A clergyman of any denomination shall have the right, and it shall 
be lawful for the Board to allow him, to give religious instruction to the pupils of 
his own church, in each school house, at least once a week, after the hour of closing 
the school in the afternoon. 

(65) Under the same conditions, a clergyman, selected by the clergymen of 
any number of denominations, shall also have the right to give religious instruc- 
tion to the pupils belonging to such denominations. 

(c) If the clergymen of more than one denomination apply to give religious 
instruction in the same school house, the Board shall decide on what day of the 
week the school house shall be at the disposal of the clergyman of each denomina- 
tion, at the time above stated. 

(4) Emblems of a denominational character shall not be exhibited in a High 
School during regular school hours. 


SYLLABUS OF COURSES 


19. (1) Subject to any instructions issued from time to time by the Minister, 
syllabus of the Courses for High Schools and Collegiate Institutes shall be as set 
forth below. 

(2) A subject prescribed for any year or years may be subsequently reviewed, 

(3) When the content of a subject differs from that of the corresponding 
subject. for University Matriculation, the Principal shall make the modification 
necessary for the latter. 
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Subjects Common to ail the Forms 


Manners AND Morats.—Throughout the courses the teacher shall in- 
cidentally, from current incidents, from lessons in literature, history, etc., and by 
his own example as well as by precept, give instruction in moral principles and 
practices and in good manners. 

The following outline is suggested: 

To oneself: Manliness or womanliness, purity, health, nobility, self-control, 
self-reliance, generosity, truthfulness, cultivation of moral courage, will power, 
economy, industry, good taste in dress, etc. 

To teachers: Respect, obedience, punctuality, neatness, order, etc. 

In the home: Respect for parents, due consideration for brothers and sisters, 
other relatives, etc. 

To the people generally: Honesty, courtesy, charity, toleration, justice, 
respect for property, consideration for the aged, the infirm, etc. 

To our country: Love, courage, honour, obedience to law, etc. 

Treatment of the lower animals: Humanity, kindness. 

Manners: Proper language and conduct at home, at school, on the street, and 
in public places, at social gatherings, etc. 

PuysicaL CuLturE.—The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, which the Minister has authorized, and a copy of which has been 
supplied to each School library, shall form the basis of the course in Physical 
Culture. The main object of the course is the symmetrical development of the 
body, securing at the same time strength and grace with correct and prompt 
obedience to the will. A systematic and well-developed course of exercises in 
Drill and Calisthenics, both free and with apparatus, and in Gymnastics, when 
practicable, should be taken up in each of the sub-divisions, Regulation 16 (2). 
While dependent to some extent upon the accommodations and equipment, the 
exercises should always be suitable in character and frequency to the age and 
physical condition of individual pupils. Prevailing defects should be studied 
and exercises and directions given to correct them. School games and sports 
should be systematically encouraged. 

READING, WRITING, AND SPELLING.—When the course in Form IV of the 
Public and Separate Schools has been properly completed, special classes in 
Writing and Spelling should not be necessary, and the course prescribed for 
Reading in the First Year of the Lower School should be sufficient for the special 
study of this subject. A further knowledge of Reading may be secured by the 
prescribed practice in connection with Literature, and of Writing and Spelling 
by attention to these subjects in all exercises. In Spelling, however, the visual 
impression made on the pupil’s mind in extended reading courses will materially 
aid his acquisition of a knowledge of the proper form of words. Where found 
necessary, special provision shall be made for Writing and Spelling. 


I. Lower School 


READING.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading; the principles to be 
learned incidentally. | 

Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR: First Year—A thorough review of the work of Form 
IV of the Public Schools with emphasis on the practical applications. 

Second Year.—The intensive and more reflective study of the principles of 
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etymology and syntax, including the logical structure of the sentence and the 
inflection, formation and classification of words, 
An outline of the history of the development of the language. 


NotE.—The use of English grammar in teaching correct oral and written com- 
position, though important, especially when the principles of good English can be 
intelligently applied, is secondary to the insight it gives into the structure of our think- 
ing and expression. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.—Oral and written composition; elements of Narra- 
tion, Description, Exposition and Argumentation. 
Letter writing. 

Oral and written reproductions or abstracts. 

Class debates. 

Systematic and careful application of the principles of good English to the 
correction of mistakes made by the pupils in speaking and writing. 


Note.—Actual practice in oral and written compositions should largely predominate. 
The main principles of composition (rhetoric) should be learned from the criticism of 
the compositions, and systematized as the work proceeds. 


EneisH Literature.—Intelligent comprehension and oral reading of suitable 
authors, both prose and poetry. 

Systematic oral reading of the texts studied in class. 

Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves or supplied from the 
school and the public or other library. 

Memorization and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry prescribed 
by the Department and, of others made by the teacher. 


Notes: 1.—The object of the course in the Lower School is the cultivation of a 
taste for good literature, not by minute critical study, but by reading at home and in 
school aloud and silently, with due attention to the meaning, standard authors whose 
works will quicken the imagination and present a strong element of interest. Such 
authors should be chiefly narrative, descriptive and dramatic. 

2.—In each of the two years of the course, at least four books (prose and poetry) 
shall be read, in addition to the regular class work. Part of such books should be 
read at home or during study periods, and reviewed in class with special reference 
to the more difficult passages. At the beginning of each school year a short list should 
be made out for each Form, under a few heads, of such suitable works as may be 
obtained in the school, public, or other library, and each pupil should be required to 
read during the year at least one under each head in addition to those taken up in 
class. The work in literature should be systematically correlated with that in oral 
and written composition. 

3.—In English Literature too much time has hitherto been given to the minute 
study of the texts. A larger proportion should be given hereafter to the Supplementary 
Reading. For some weeks at a time the minute study might be intermitted and some 
of the time thus set free devoted to the important subject of English Composition, in 
the teaching of which the Supplementary Reading might be utilized, and many com- 
Positions might be written in the class under the supervision of the teacher. 


History: Furst Year—A brief outline of Canadian History to 1840 and a 
more extended outline from 1840 to the present time. 

The elements of the civil government of Canada and of Ontario. The duties of 
citizenship. 

Second Year.—A brief sketch of British History to the Tudor period, a brief 
outline to 1685, and a more detailed outline from 1685 to the present time. 

In both years, supplementary reading and biographical sketches of persons 
famous in British and Canadian History and in Greek and Roman History. 
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Notes: 1—The main purpose of the course is to arouse an interest in historical 
reading. As soon as practicable, a beginning should be made in appreciating the logical 
connection of events. Pupils should be trained to use the school, public, and other 
libraries for reference purposes and for supplementary reading. 

2—The work in history should be systematically correlated with that in oral and 
written composition, and so much geography should be taken up as will secure intelli- 
gent comprehension of the topics dealt with. Basing compositions on historical topics, 
especially such as will require supplementary reading, is one of the best means of 
teaching the subject. 

3.—The Public School histories of England and Canada may be taken as presenting 
the outlines of the courses. These text-books should, however, be supplemented as far 
as time will permit. 

4—See Educational Pamphlet, No. 4: VisuAL Alps TO TEACHING HISTORY. 


GroGRAPHY: first Year—The following countries with regard to their prin- 
cipal resources, industries, and productions; chief centres of population; the con- 
dition of the people and their forms of government; and the influence of their 
geographical conditions on their political, industrial, and commercial development; 

(1) The United States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Chili, France, 
Germany, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, China, Japan. 

(2) The United Kingdom; Canada and Ontario and the other important 
components of the British Empire. 

Outline map-drawing in connection with the study of the above countries. 

The countries in (1) to be studied in outline; those in (2), in greater detail. 


Notes: 1.—The course in Commercial and Map Geography, even when studied in 
detail, should not deal with minute particulars; nor should the pupil be required to 
memorize the exact statistics, even in the case of the most important; as statistics 
change from time to time, round numbers will be sufficient. With such general 
knowledge the pupil will have sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life. When he 
needs special particulars, he may readily find them in books of reference. 

2—Books of travel and other supplementary reading from the school or public 
library should be supplied; also, when practicable, exhibits of the products character- 
istic of the countries studied; and pictures of famous places by means of mounted 
photographs. 


Second Year.—Physical Geography, as follows: Changes of the earth’s sur- 
face; rocks; rivers, valleys, and lakes; weathering, soils and underground waters; 
wind work; glaciers and their work; plains, mountains, and plateaus; volcanoes 
and earthquakes. 

The atmosphere; winds, storms, and climate. 

The earth’s magnetism. 

The ocean; the meeting of land and sea. 

Life on the earth; geological history of Canada. 

The earth and the sun; the solar system; other heavenly bodies. 


Notes: 1.—As far as practicable the teaching should be based on experiments, the 
observations during excursions, and the careful study of charts and maps. During the 
same excursions both Physical Geography and Elementary Science may be studied. 

As far as practicable also contour maps should be used in dealing with the topics 
of the course. 

The following laboratory manual and contour maps will be found useful: 

Student’s Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography—Brigham. 60c. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

Map of United States, 18 in. by 28 in., with contours, 15c. United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Topographic Map, Niagara Sheet, N.Y., 10c. United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 

Map of part of Cobalt, Miller & Knight. Free. Bureau of Mines, Toronto. 
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2.—The study of weathering should be preceded by an examination of the chief 
_rocks such as granite, sandstone, limestone, and shale, etc., and the relation between 
the rocks and soils should be indicated; the disintegrating action of frost, air, and 
rain on monuments can be well studied on a field trip. 


3.—The work of rivers should be illustrated by a study of rills and small streams 
in the neighbourhood; also by a study on maps of young, mature and old river systems. 


4.—Weather forecasting should be studied in connection with weather maps. Speci- 
men copies of such maps may be obtained on application to the Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Toronto. 


5.—The study of the ocean should be based on a careful study by the pupils of 
maps of the Atlantic and other oceans. A chart of the main currents should be com- 
pared with a chart of the prevailing winds, and also with a rainfall chart of the world. 


6.—The astronomical work should be based largely on observations of the heavenly 
bodies and on experiments. The explanation of the phases of the moon should be 
attempted only after the moon has been observed daily for at least a month as to shape, 
time of rising, position at sunset, etc. The apparent motion of the stars and the chang- 
ing relation of the planets to the stars should be observed before the relations of the 
members of the solar system are discussed and the heliocentric theory propounded. 


7.—Glacial action should be taken up in connection with the study of the glacial 
evidences of the district. 


8.— Where practicable and when time will permit the measurement of the dew point 
and humidity might be found by .pupils; the part played by dust in producing the 
colours of the sky and in assisting condensation might be experimentally demonstrated. 


9—Isothermal and isobaric charts of the world for winter and summer should be 
carefully studied. The changes during the seasons and the effect of latitude, altitude, 
‘winds, mountains, and ocean currents upon the isobars and isotherms should be ex- 
plained. 


10.—Before taking up the natural phenomena of the air, such as clouds, dew, rain, 
etc., these phenomena should have been carefully observed by the pupils over an ex- 
tended period; for instance, before discussing dew they should have records for over a 
month showing on what nights there was dew; whether the nights were cloudy or clear, 
still or windy; whether preceded by a warm or cold day; the direction of the wind; 
on what objects dew appears most abundantly, etc. 


ARITHMETIC: First Year.—The simpler parts of both the theory and the 
practice of the following course: 

Review of principles; measures and multiples; fractions (vulgar and decimal) ; 
contracted methods of computation; compound quantities, including the metric 
system; square root; commercial arithmetic; applications of percentage, including 
commission, insurance, taxes, interest, discount, stocks, and exchange, including the 
use of the common business forms; oral arithmetic. 

The rectangle, triangle, circle, parallelopiped, prism, cylinder, pyramid, cone, 
and sphere. 

Second Year: More difficult parts of both the theory and the practice of 
the same course. 


Notes 1.—The processes and problems in the commercial work shall be such as 
find direct application in ordinary life. Accuracy, rapidity and neatness of work shall 
be kept in view. 


2—The common business forms to be taken up are as follows: Receipts, promissory 
notes, drafts, orders, deposit slips, cheques, bank drafts, bills of goods, invoices, 
accounts, endorsement and acceptance and consequent liability. 


3.—In the prescribed text-book the mensuration is completed before the commer- 
cial arithmetic is begun. The teacher should, however, use his own judgment as to 
the order in which the different parts of the work shall be taken up. 
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ALGEBRA.—Elementary work; factoring; highest common factor and lowest 
common multiple; fractions; simple equations of one unknown quantity; square 
root. 

GroMeEtTRY: Second Year.—Definitions; fundamental geometric conceptions 
and principles; use of simple instruments, compasses, protractor, graded rule, set- 
square; measurement of lines and angles, and construction of lines and angles of 
given numerical magnitude; accurate construction of figures. 

Some leading propositions in Euclidean plane geometry, reached by induction 
as the result of the accurate construction of figures; deduction also employed as 
principles are reached and assured. 

The course in Theoretical Geometry begun. 

For the details of the course see Appendia A. 


NoTEs: 1.—Geometry shall not be begun until the second year of the Lower School 
course. 

2.—The introductory course in Practical Geometry should emphasize physical 
accuracy, exactness in drawing lines of required length, in measuring lines that are 
drawn, in constructing angles of given magnitude, and in measuring angles that have 
been constructed. The course in Geometry retains Euclid’s common notions, regarding 
them from modern standpoints. 


LATIN AND GREEK.—The Ontario High School Latin Book, including intro- 
ductory work in the prose authors. 
The First Greek Book begun in the second year. 


NotE.—Throughout the courses in Latin and Greek the main objects should be 
accuracy of knowledge of forms and syntax, accuracy of translation into idiomatic 
English, and the ability to translate at sight. Attention should also be given to pro- 
nunciation and reading aloud, and to the consideration of Latin and Greek words as 
the roots of English words. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The Ontario High School French and German Gram- 
mars and Readers, including introductory work in authors. 


Notes: 1.—The work in French should at first be wholly without a text-book, for 
the training of the ear and tongue; grammar learned incidentally. Names of common 
objects, states and actions. Memorization of suitable selections from simple poetry. 
Reading anecdotes, short stories, and easy descriptions, with oral drill on the material 
read. After three or four months of this course the systematic study of the elementary 
book should be begun, the work being chiefly oral. German should be begun in the 
same way the second year, but with greater apportionment of time and more rapid 
progress. When desirable, owing to local conditions, German may be begun first. 

2.—Special importance should be attached to Oral Work. Teachers should improve 
themselves by attending suitable summer classes and by residence for a time in France 
and Germany. Boards should assist them, when practicable, by at least allowing them 
leave of absence for the latter purpose. 


ELEMENTARY ScIENCE.—Frst Year.—An elementary practical course in 
Botany, Zoology, and Physics. 

Second Year.—The elementary course in Botany, Zoology and Physics con- 
tinued, with a similar course in Chemistry. 

For the details of the courses see Appendix B. 


Notes: 1.—The objects of the course are to train pupils in correct observation and 
deduction; to give, in connection with the instruction in geography, a fair knowledge of 
the world around them to those who will not remain at school more than a few years, 
and to lay the foundation for the more detailed study of each subject in the case of 
those who will continue the work into the higher Forms. The spirit of the Nature 
Study of the Public Schools should be retained, but the teacher should introduce a 
more systematic treatment of the subject, with such organization of the material as 
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will lead to simple classification and generalization. The course should be correlated 
ee Geography, Drawing, English Composition, Manual Training, and Household 
cience. 


2.—(a) Each pupil should possess a good lens, and be taught how to use it. When 
desirable, the teacher should use the compound microscope for illustration. Approved 
methods of collecting and preserving botanical specimens and of keeping live animals 
suitable for study should be systematically followed. Much of the practical work, 
especially the observations, will necessarily be done out of doors by the pupils alone, 
under the direction of the teacher, or by the pupils conducted by the teacher. 

(b) The courses in Physics and Chemistry shall be, as far as possible, experimental, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to work at home and to prepare simple apparatus. 


3.—When practicable, there should be an aquarium, and every school should’ have 
an arboretum and a herbarium. A museum, consisting of specimens illustrative of 
the courses, should also be established. The pupils should be encouraged to provide 
specimens from the locality. 

4—No Flora or Fauna is authorized as a text-book for the pupils, but it shall be 
the duty of the Board to provide in the school library a sufficient supply for the pupils’ 
use. Other works of reference shall also be provided, and the pupils should be encour- 
aged to use them as supplementary reading, never as text-books or as substitutes for 
original work. . 

5.—Drawing and systematic written description should be required throughout 
the courses, dated and preserved in note-books for comparison and inspection, the work 
pee systematically supervised by the teacher. Notes shall not be dictated by the 
eacher, - 


Art: First Year—Mediums: Crayons, lead pencil, and brush and ink and 
water colours. : 

Solving simple geometrical problems. 

Drawing simple type solids in outline and in light and shade, singly and in 
groups. 

Freehand perspective as applied to object drawing. | 

Study of colour: the standard colours, intermediate hues, neutralization of 
colour, scales of tones. | 

Drawing and painting: (a) natural forms, such as grasses, fruits, flowers 
leaves, sprays, trees, birds, insects, etc.; (0) manufactured objects of simple form, 
such as boxes, cans, bottles, lanterns, tents, tools, books, furniture, crockery, etc. ; 
(c) figure drawing: poses to illustrate ordinary scenes, such as skipping, fishing, 
playing ball, etc.: (d) illustrations (in outline or in silhouette) of school com- 
positions, literature, history or other school work; (e) simple landscape, repre- 
senting phases of the day and the season, with few details, as, for example, clouds, 
hills, valleys, roads, rivers, trees, houses, boats, piers, or waves. 

Pictorial and ornamental design. 

Composition and space filling. 

Principles of design. 

Lettering (freehand and mechanical). | : 

Original designs for calendars, festival cards, book covers, menus, sofa 
cushions, etc., in neutral tones and in colour, based upon (a) geometric forms, 
(b) conventionalized natural forms. | 7 

Mounting and exhibiting drawings. 

Picture study, including the history and the meaning of the picture. 


Second Year.—Mediums: Crayons, or charcoal and coloured chalks ; lead pen- 
cil; and brush and ink and water colours. 

Drawing pottery in light and shade, singly and in groups, with background 
and cast shadows. 
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The principles of perspective and their application to drawing of objects and 
interiors. 

Colour and its harmonies and tone relations. 

Drawing and painting: (a) more difficult common objects, (b) more complex 
specimens from nature, (c) figures posed in small groups to illustrate ordinary 
scenes or historical incidents, (d) illustrations in neutral tones or in colour of 
school compositions, literature, history, or other school work, (e) landscape subjects. 

Drawing from casts (optional). 

Ornamental design. 

The principles of composition. 

The principles of design reviewed and extended. 

Memory drawing. 

Lettering continued and styles of lettering. 

Original designs in neutral tones and in colour, for wall paper, friezes, curtain 
borders, floor coverings, portfoho covers, initial letters, etc.; designs for stencils. 

Mounting and exhibiting drawings. 

Picture study continued. 


For details of a seasonal course see Appendix C. 
For lists of suitable pictures, see Appendix H. A more complete list will be 
found in Educational Pamphlets No. 5: List oF REPRODUCTIONS OF Works OF ART. 


Notes: 1.—The purpose of the course in Art is primarily cultural. It seeks to 
lead the student to an appreciation of form, colour, and decorative and harmonious 
arrangement, having regard also to the useful. It aims to increase the joys and the 
comforts of life, to develop character, and to awaken the inventive and imaginative 
faculties of the artist or the industrial activities of the artisan. 

The different parts of the courses may be taken up in whatever order the teacher 
prefers. 

2.—A list of indispensable type solids is also given in Appendix H. Care should 
be taken not to over-emphasize their value in the course. They are useful only in so 
far as they lead to careful observation in drawing more interesting objects. 

3.—In the first year, the principles of perspective should be learned inductively 
from observation and later the laws should be taken up. 

4-—Drawings should be from real objects; pictures may be studied to secure correct 
methods of rendering, but they should not be copied. 

5.—The exercises in pose drawing may be made very interesting by allowing the 
pupils to take their turn, equipped with the necessary accessories. 

6.—Illustration lends itself to correlation with other school subjects. A wide 
choice of subjects should be allowed. The teachers of Literature, Composition, History, 
and Elementary Science can give material assistance to the teacher of Art. 

7.—In design, the natural forms drawn and conventionalized in the course of the 
year should be used as motifs. 

8.—The best work of each pupil should be mounted on sheets of uniform size and 
exhibited at convenient intervals. Each piece of work should be kept for inspection, 
properly labelled on the back with the date and the name of pupil, school, and form. 

9—In selecting pictures for study, regard should be had for the age and stage 
of advancement of the pupils. At first, pupils should be led to the interpretation of 
the meaning of the picture by a series of judicious questions; afterwards, questions of 
technique may be considered in the appreciative criticism of the best pictures of our 
own and other lands. The school lantern can be made of great service in picture study 
and in teaching the principles of Art. 


ComMERCIAL Sussects: Bookkeeping.—Double and Single Entry, including 
the use of journal, cash book, sales book, bill book, ledger, financial statements, clos- 
ing books, and the necessary business papers. 


Note.—The minimum course in Bookkeeping is contained in sets II, III, IV (or 
V), VI, and XI (Part I) of the authorized text-book, or the equivalent thereof in char- 
acter and amount. 
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Writing.—Correct position and movement. 

Principles of letter formation. 

Formation of a graceful, legible business hand. 
Shorthand.—The Theory. Dictation and transcription. 
Typewriting.—Copying documents. 

Transcription of shorthand notes. 

Manifolding, letter-press copying. 


ManvaL Trainine.—First Year: Review of the Public School Course as far 
as the condition of the pupil’s knowledge may necessitate. 

Drawing and Woodwork. 

Second Year: Drawing and any one of the following: 

Woodwork, Wood-turning, Forging, and Machine shop practice. 

For detatls of the courses and equipment see Appendix D and Circular 3. 


Notes: 1.—The Forging and the Machine-shop practice, with their asseciated draw- 
ing, which are now sometimes taken as part of the Manual Training course, properly 
_ form part of technical and industrial courses but, except where comprehensive technical 
or industrial courses have been established, these subjects are for the present permitted 
by the Department as extensions of the Manual Training course. 

2.—If the pupil has received two years’ manual training, approved by the inspector, 
Wood-turning may be taken instead of Woodwork. 

3.—Except by special permission of the Minister, the courses in Forging may be 
taken only by those who have had two years in Woodworking, and that in Machine-shop 
practice only by those who have previously taken Forging. 

4.—When the pupil has not taken up, or has taken up partially, the Manual Train- 
ing of the Public School Course, such parts of the subjects shall be taken up in the 
High School as the teacher may deem necessary. 

5.—The articles made should be kept for the Inspector’s examination. 


HOUSEHOLD ScIENCE.—Sewing.—First Year: Review and extension of the 
course in Form IV of the Public Schools as far as the condition of the pupil’s know- 
ledge necessitates, using finer materials. 

Household linen: Making towels and sheets, hemming table cloths. 

Use of the machine. 

Underclothes, a simple dress or kimona or shirt waist (machine or hand made). 

Second Year: Advanced stitches applied to small garments, hemmed patch, 
fine mending. 

Instruction in the use of patterns. 

Taking measurements and drafting patterns. 

Cutting out and making simple garments. 

Threading, running, oiling, and cleaning of sewing machines. Use of attach- 
ments optional. 

Cleaning, Cookery, Foods.—First Year: The course, for the Senior Grade of 
Form IV of the Public Schools, to be reviewed, as far as the knowledge of the class 
may render it necessary. 

The House.—Site, plan, lighting, heating, ventilating, furnishing, and care. 

Home-Nursing and Sanitation.—The course of Form IV (Senior), of the 
Public Schools to be reviewed. 

Laundry Work.—Materials required, with the action of each. 

Processes in washing, starching and ironing. 

Cookery, Foods.—Second Year: More advanced cookery. 

Marketing. | 

Entertaining. 

Household accounts. 
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For detatls of the courses and equipment see Appendix EF and Circular 8. 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE.—For the details of the two years’ seasonal 


course, see Appendix F. 
II. Middle School 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

The Course of the Lower School in a and written composition continued 
and extended. 

The study of models of prose-writing systematically taken up towards the 
close of the course. 

Greater attention to the development of literary style. 


Note.—The Debating and the Literary Society should supplement the work in this 
subject. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

The intelligent and appreciative study of authors, both prose and poetry, in- 
cluding those prescribed for pass Junior Matneniacen into the University of 
Toronto. _ 

Systematic oral reading of the texts studied in the ones 

Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves or supplied from 
the school and the public or other library. 

Memorization and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry prescribed 
by the Department and of others made by the teacher. 


NoTE.—At this stage the pupils should be able to begin to appreciate literature as 
such. Besides works of the same character as those taken up in the Lower School, 
other works of a subjective character may be added. The purpose and the spirit of the 
author and the merits of his thoughts and style should now be moderately dealt with; 
his defects should not be emphasized. The chief object is still the cultivation of a 
taste for good literature, and the authors should be read partly in class and partly at 
home, both silently and aloud. 


History.—British History. Great Britain and Canada from 1763 to 1885. 
Ancient History.—General outlines of the history of Greece to the death of 
Alexander, and of the history of Rome to the death of Augustus, with a brief out- 
line of the art, literature, philosophy, and social life of the Greeks and the Romans. 
The geography relating to the history prescribed. 


NoTEs: 1.—The details of the political history are less important than the causes 
and the consequences of events; the social life, literature, art, etc., of the peoples, and 
the careers of their great men. The development of political institutions should also 


receive attention. 
2—As in the Lower School, the work in history should be correlated with that 


in literature and‘ oral and written composition as well as in geography. The great 
contemporary movements in the history of Europe should be briefly discussed. 

3.—The pupils should write short essays on historical subjects. Nothing is more 
, valuable in teaching history than this, especially as it should involve wider reading 
‘than that provided by the authorized school texts. 


ArGEBra.—The course in the Lower School reviewed and continued. 
Simple equations of two and three unknowns. 


Cube root. 


Indices, surds. 
Quadratics of one and two unknowns; the relation between their roots and 


co-efficients. 
Simple ratio and proportion. 
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Simple graphs. 

GEOMETRY.—The course in the Lower School reviewed. 

A selection of the leading propositions in Elementary Synthetic Geometry. 

Exercises and deductions on the propositions of the syllabus, the constructions 
in Practical Geometry being such as naturally spring from the course in Geometry 
prescribed for the Middle School. 

For the detatls of the course, see Appendia A. 

LATIN AND GREEK.—The course in the Lower School in grammar and com- 
position continued. 

The special study of the texts prescribed for pass Junior Matriculation into 
the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The course in the Lower School in grammar and com- 
position continued. | 

The special study of the texts prescribed for pass Junior Matriculation into 
the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. 

Puysics.—An experimental course defined as follows, and including simple 
problems : 3 

Electricity—Magnetism ; laws of magnetic attraction and repulsion; magnetic 
lines of force; phenomena of induction; inclination and declination of the compass. 

Production and detection of electricity. 

Electrical conductors and insulators; electroscopes and their construction ; 
electrical conduction through air; radioactivity illustrated by means of uranium 
and thorium salts. 

Electrical conduction in liquids; electrolysis; electroplating and electrotyping. 

Voltameters, storage and voltaic cells; simple notions of potential; Ohm’s Law; 
electrical units; galvanometers and voltameters; laws of resistance; divided cir- 
cuits, experimental determination of current strength, resistance and electromotive 
force; current induction and its general laws; the transformer, the induction coil, 
dynamo, telephone, motor, ether waves, Roentgen rays, and wireless telegraphy. 

Heat.—Nature and sources of heat. | | 

Relation between volume and the temperature of a gas (Charles’ Law). 

Absolute temperature. 

Change of state. 

Latent heat; specific heat; transmission of heat. 

Sound.—Vibrations; Transversal vibrations, illustrated with pendulums, 
rods, strings, membranes, plates; longitudinal vibrations illustrated with rods. 
strings and columns of air. 

Production, propagation, and detection of sound waves. 3 

Velocity of sound, pitch; standard forks (acoustical C = 512, musical A = 
870). 

Intervals; harmonic scale; diatonic scale; equally tempered scale. 

Vibration of air in organ pipes; nodes and loops in vibrating air columns and 
in vibrating strings; wave lengths and velocity relations. 

Laws of vibration of strings; interference phenomena ; beats; resonance; re- 
flection and absorption of sound. ? 

Light.—The ether, the wave theory of light, rectilinear propagation, image 
through a pin hole, beam, pencil; photometry ; shadow and grease spot photo- 
meters. , | 
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Reflection and scattering of light; laws of reflection, images in plane mirrors, 
concave and convex mirrors; drawing images. 

Refraction, laws and index of refraction. 

Total reflection. 

Path through a prism. 

Lenses; drawing image produced by a lens by use of critical rays. 

Simple microscope. 

Dispersion and colour. 

Spectrum; recomposition of lght. 

Camera. 


CHEMIsTRY.—An experimental course defined as follows and including simple 
quantitative problems: 

Physical and chemical changes. 

Elements, compounds, mixtures and solutions. 

Fundamental chemical laws and principles, as definite proportions, multiple 
proportions, constancy of mass, equivalence and valency. 

Rate of chemical reaction and the conditions that affect it. 

Avogadro’s hypothesis and its applications. 

Jonization in solution. 

Properties of acids, bases, and salts. 

Types of chemical reactions, as oxidation, reduction, replacement, neutraliza- 
tion of acids and bases, catalytic action. Reactions in solutions. | 

The following elements and their more important compounds for the purpose 
of learning their chemical properties and relationships, illustrating the laws and 
principles of Chemistry, and learning something of the commercial and industrial 
uses and preparation of materials derived from them: 

Hydrogen, Oxygen, Sulphur, Sodium, Potassium, Nitrogen, Chlorine, Bro- 
mine, Iodine, Carbon, Calcium. 


ArT.—The special subjects of the Lower School course reviewed. 

Mediums: pencil, charcoal, coloured chalks, crayons, pen and ink, and water 
colour. 

Drawing from the cast. 

Drawing and painting landscapes from nature and manufactured and natural 
objects. 

Figure drawing. 

Modelling in clay or plasticine. 

Ornamental design. 

Study and application of Historic Ornament, and styles of Architecture, with 
suitable lettering. 

Designing booklets, book covers, calendars, programmes, book plates, head and 
tail pieces, initial letters, school announcements, posters, etc. 

The study of pictures selected with reference to the Schools of Art. 

AGRICULTURE AND HorticuLtureE.—lor details of the course, see Appendia F. 


Ill. Upper School 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RuHETORIC.—The Middle School Course continued 
and extended. 
The principles of composition and rhetoric systematically studied. 


Note.—As in the Middle School, the Debating and Literary Society should supple- 
ment the work in this subject. 
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ENGLISH LiTERATURE.—The intelligent and appreciative study of authors, 
both prose and poetry, including those prescribed for honour Junior Matriculation 
into the University of Toronto. 

Systematic oral reading of the texts studied in class. 

_ Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves or supplied from the 
school and the public library. 

Memorization and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry prescribed 
by the Department and of others made by the teacher. 

Note.—At this stage the pupil should be able to read literature still more apprecia- 


tively; but the chief object continues to be the cultivation of a taste for good literature, 
and critical study should be subordinated thereto. 


MEDIZVAL AND MopEerN HisTory.—Outline of Medieval History from the 
Barbarian Invasions to the Discovery of America. 

Study of Medizval History in greater detail from the Discovery of America 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 1492-1603. 

Outlines of Modern History from the death of Queen Elizabeth to the Treaty 
of Paris, 1603-1763. 

Study of Modern History in detail, 1763-1885. 

The geography relating to the history prescribed. 

For the details of the course, see Appendia G. 

Notr.—The subject should be dealt with as in the Middle School, and here in par- 
ticular the comparative method should be employed, as far .as practicable.. It is recom- 
mended that, in connection with English Composition, each pupil should select one or 


more historical topics to which he will devote special attention, utilizing for the pur- 
pose the books of reference available in the school, public, and other libraries. 


ALGEBRA.—The course of the Middle School reviewed and extended. 
Theory of divisors. 

Ratio, proportion, and variation. 

Progressions. 

Scales of notation. 

Permutations and combinations. 

Binomial theorem. 

Interest forms, annuities, and sinking funds. 


GEoMETRY.—The Course in Geometry of the Middle School reviewed and 
continued. 

An introductory course in Co-ordinate Geometry of the point, the straight 
line and the circle. 

For the details of the course, see Appendix A. 


TRIGONOMETRY.—The Trigonometrical ratios with their relations to one 
another; sines., etc., of the sum and difference of angles, with deduced formule. 

Use*of Logarithms. 

Solution of triangles. 

Expression for the area of triangles. 

Radii of circumscribed, inscribed, and escribed circles. 


LATIN AND GrEeK.—The course of the Middle School in grammar and com- 


position continued. 
R414, 
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The special study of the authors prescribed for honour Junior Matriculation 


into the University of ‘Toronto. 
Sight work. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The course of the Middle School in grammar and 
composition continued. 

The special study of the authors prescribed for not Junior Matriculation 
into the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. 


Puysios. Mechanics——Measurement of velocity; uniformly accelerated rec- 
tilinear motion; momentum; energy, force; metric units of force, work, energy, 
and power. 

Equilibrium of forces acting at a point; triangle, parallelogram, and polygon 
of forces; parallel forces; principle of moments; centre of gravity; laws of friction ; 
numerical examples. 


Properties of matter—An experimental course illustrating the following 
topics: 

Transmutation of energy; aNiormation of energy; kinetic theory of matter; 
heat, a mode of motion; absolute temperature; mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Fluid pressure at a eth pressure on a horizontal plane, pressure on an in- © 
clined plane, resultant vertical pressure and resultant horizontal pressure, when 
liquid is under air pressure and when it is not; transmission of pressure; Bramah 
press; calculations relating to the preceding. 

The siphon. 

Surface tension phenomena; surface energy illustrated with applications to 
filtration, dyeing, and agricultural problems. 

Flow of fluids—Toricelli’s theorem, Bernouilli’s theorem; variation of pres- 
sure with velocity of flow of liquid, with application to atomizers, Bunsen filter 
pumps, forced draughts, ball nozzles, and curves of a baseball or golf ball. 

CHEMISTRY.—An experimental course defined as follows: 

Chemical theory of the Middle School reviewed and continued; chemical 
equilibrium. 

The practical study of the following elements, with their most characteristic 
compounds, having regard to Mendelejeff’s classification of the elements, and some 
of the most important economic and industrial applications. 

Hydrogen, Sodium, Potassium, Magnesium, Zine, Calcium, Strontium, 
Barium, Aluminum, Carbon, Silicon, Tin, Lead, Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Arsenic, 
Antimony, Bismuth, Oxygen, Sulphur, Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Iron, 
Copper. 


MINERALOGY.—An experimental course defined as follows :— 

A review of the course in Geology included in the Lower School second year 
course in Geography. 

General chemical composition of the earth’s crust. 

Meaning of term mineral; crystaline state of matter; physical character of 
minerals, hardness, streak, lustre, specific gravity, studied from actual specimens. 
Meaning of terms, rock, ore. 

The rock-forming minerals, Calcite, Quartz, Orthoclase, Plagioclase, Musco- 
vite, Biotite, Hornblende, Pyroxene, Olivene, studied from hand specimens. 
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- Examination of hand specimens of the following rocks: 

Igneous—Granite, Syenite, Diorite, Gabbro, Diabase, Basalt. 

Aqueous—Sandstone, Conglomerate, Shale, Limestone. 

Metamorphic—Marble, Gneiss, Slate, Schists. 

Veins—kinds, how formed, how filled. 

Determination of the following with the aid of simple mineral tables: 

Magnetite, Hematite, Pyrite, Galena, Gypsum, Halite, Graphite, Mispickel, 
Pyrolusite, Stibnite, Zinc blende, Chalcopyrite. Occurrences of gold, silver, coal. 

Chief deposits of economic minerals in Canada. 


Notes: 1.—Many of the minerals in the above list can be found in any well devel- 
oped gravel pit or stone pile, or the glacial boulders scattered widely over Ontario. 
Pupils should be required to make excursions in the neighbourhood of the school for 


the purpose of obtaining them and observing the geological formations. 
9—The determination of the minerals shall be made by observation of their 
physical properties and by means of the blow-pipe. 


BioLtogy.—Zoology: Practical study of the external form of all types, and the 
dissection or the study of prepared specimens (or models), as specified below. 
Observational drawings are essential. 

An elementary knowledge of the chief functions of the body—nutrition, 
irritability, motility, excretion, reproduction—and of the mode of life and the 
life history of the various types. 

Study of the principles of classification in any one group, and recognition 
of the commonest forms in all. 

The Frog: Practical study of the external features ; skeleton; viscera! dissec- 
tion; central nervous system; action of a typical muscle. Practical study of a 
cross-section for arrangement of organ systems. Observation of external features 
of development. 

The Fish: Practical study of the external form; chief visceral organs; cir- 
culation and respiration; comparison with frog as to organs of locomotion, circula- 
tion, and respiration. 

The Reptile: Practical study of the external form of a snake and a turtle. 
Comparison with a lizard. 

The Bird: Practical study of the external form, plumage, and skeleton of 
some common bird. Adaptations to flight. Modification of bill and foot, in so 
far as they are of value in distinguishing the different chief types. : 

The Mammal: Practical study of the chief features of the skeleton, the 
visceral organs, and the chief divisions of the brain of a rabbit or a cat. Major 
characteristics of mammalian dentition and foot structure, as illustrated by the 
pig, horse, sheep, rabbit, dog, mole, and bat. 

The Worm: Practical. study of the external features, and dissection of the 
earth-worm. Study of cross-section for arrangement of chief organ systems only. 

The Arthropod: Practical study of the external form of the crayfish, includ- 
ing segmentation and appendages. Comparison of the external form of the cray- 
fish, grasshopper (or cricket), millipede, and spider. 

The Mollusc: Practical study of the external form, and mode of locomotion 
and respiration, of the fresh-water clam; comparison in these respects with the 
snail. 

The Protozoan: A practical study of the living ameeba or parameecium. 

Nore.—Dissection of at least the Frog and the Earth-worm by the pupil will be 


required. In other cases, prepared specimens or models may be used. Cross-sections 
will be studied with the low-power microscope. 
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Borany: General types of the great natural groups of plants; classification. 

Morphology: Morphology of seed, root, stem, leaf, flower, and fruit. A 
study of the cellular structure of the leaf and of the relative arrangement of the 
more important tissues and tissue-systems of the stem and root (as shown by sec- 
tions) of bean and maize, or of any other typical dicotyledon and monocotyledon 

Physiology: Practical studies of absorption (osmosis), plasmolysis, trans: 
piration, photosynthesis, respiration, irritability, (e.g., heliotropism), growth and 
movement. An elementary knowledge of the phenomena of fertilization and 


reproduction. 
Ecology: Modifications of organs for special functions. Seed dispersal. 


Light relations. Pollination and adaptations for cross-pollination. Plant associa-_ 


tions, e.g., mesophytes, hydrophytes, xerophytes. 


Cryptogams: The practical study of representatives of the chief subdivisions , 


of the cryptogams; spirogyra, chara, a mushroom, a lichen, a liverwort, a moss, 
a horsetail, a clubmoss, and a fern. Distribution and economic importance of 
yeasts and bacteria. Microscopic structure of the yeast cell; reproduction by 
budding. Macroscopic observation of a bacterial colony. 


Phanerogams: The practical study of representatives of the seed plants of 


the locality, including at least one member of each of the following orders :— 


Coniferae, Caryophyllaceae, Ranunculaceae, Cruciferae, Rosaceae, Legum- 
inosae, Sapindaceae, Umbelliferae, LEricaceae, Labiatae, Scrophulariacae, Bor- 
raginaceae, Compositae, Gramineae (so far as the structure of the flower and 


stem is concerned), Liliaceae. 


Note.—As form becomes intelligible only in the light of a knowledge of function 
and adaptation, it is advisable that the physiological and ecological studies should be 
taken up in appropriate connection with the morphological. It is also to be emphasized 
that the making of faithful and neat records of observations is a most important 
adjunct. In many cases these should be expressed as drawings, but it should be borne 
in mind that drawing loses much of its value as an educative factor unless there be an 
insistence on absolute accuracy and the careful naming of all the features represented. 
Judgment should, therefore, be exercised in requiring no more than can be done well. 


Commercial Courses 


20. (1) One or more of Bookkeeping and Business Papers, Writing, Short- 
hand and T'ypewriting may be taken as subjects in addition to those included in the 
courses provided under Regulation 12 (2). A Commercial Course, however, con- 
sists of subjects which are especially suitable as a preparation for business life; 
and all or most of them must be taught apart from the subjects of the other courses, 
either in the same or in a different school. : 

(2) Such Commercial courses, whether of one or more years, are, by The 
Industrial Education Act, now under the control of the Advisory Commercial 
Committee. Subject to the approval of the Minister and the Board, it has power 
to prescribe the Commercial courses for its school and to provide for examinations 
and diplomas. 

(3) As a basis for organizing suitable courses, suggestive Commercial 
Courses are given below. 

(a) For admission to any of the Commercial Courses, pupils must have been 
duly admitted according to the Regulations. 

(b) The Regulations relating to Religious Exercises and Instruction, Morals 
and Manners, and Physical Culture, apply also to the Commercial Courses. 
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(4) When practicable, an arrangement should be made with business houses 
for actual practice in business offices by the pupils during part of the Summer holt- 
days. Boards might make such practice a condition of obtaining the Senior Com- 
mercial Diploma. 

Details of Commercial Courses 
FIRST YEAR 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: The course of the Lower School. 


ReapD1inG: The course of the Lower School. 


GRAMMAR AND CoMposiITION: The course for the first year of the Lower 
School. 

The arrangement, punctuation, and form of letters of introduction, applica- 
tion, and invitation; advertisements, notices, orders. 

The spelling of words in common use, commercial terms, common geographical 
names, names of noted persons. 


History: The leading events of British and Canadian history (the Public 
School Histories). 

The influence of geographical conditions upon political, commercial, and in- 
dustrial development. 


GrocrRaPHy: the principles and conditions underlying Commercial Geo- 
graphy: Soil and climate and their effect on production; seas, mountains, and 
rivers and their effect on production, communication, transportation; the distribu- 
tion of population; agricultural, manufacturing and commercial countries. The 
application of the principles to the continent of North America. 


ARITHMETIC: Review of elementary work. 

Percentage and its application to loss and gain, trade discount, commission, 
stocks, insurance, taxes, duties, interest, and discount. 

Elementary mensuration. 

A systematic drill on number combinations, with some attention to short cuts 
and approximate methods. 

ALGEBRA: The course of the Lower School. 


Writine: Special attention to position and movement. The formation of a 
graceful business hand. 


BOOKKEEPING AND Business Papers: Simple business forms; receipts, 
promissory notes, drafts, orders, deposit slips, cheques, bank drafts, bills of goods, 
invoices, accounts, endorsement and consequent liability. 

Double and Single Entry, involving the use of Journal, Cash Book, Invoice 
Book, Sales Book, Bill Book, Ledger. 

Financial statements, closing the ledger, changing from Single to Double 
Entry; or 


SHORTHAND: A course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Both or either: (1) Bookkeeping and Business Papers and (2) Shorthand 
might be taken, with any of the following in addition: 
(a) Drawing: The course of the Lower School. 
(b) French or German: Studied with a view to use in reading and in 
speech. 
(c) Science: Elementary work, as a basis for the study of commerce. 
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SECOND YEAR 


Eneuisu Lirerature: The course of the Lower School continued. 

Composition: The course of the First Year continued. 

History: Outline of British and Canadian history, with special attention to 
the period from 1688 to the present. 

The elements of the civil government of Britain and Canada, and the duties 
of citizenship. 

GrograpHy: The raw materials, processes of preparation or manufacture of 
the principal materials of commerce and the products, including foodstuffs, textile 
fabrics, building material, and material for use in the arts. 


Notse.—For the proper development of this course, a museum of commercial pro- — 
ducts and lantern slides or mounted photographs for purposes of further illustration . 


are very desirable. 


ARITHMETIC: The course of the First Year reviewed and extended. 


Trade discounts, banking operations, analysis of trading and profit and loss 


accounts, simple partnership problems, compound interest. 

Writinc: The course of the First Year continued. 

BoOKKEEPING AND Business Law: Use of special columns in books of 
original entry. Partnership and the sharing of profits by different method. Com- 


mission business. Banking transactions: Deposits, withdrawals, discounts, collec- ° 
tions. Freight, duty, discount, and bad debts accounts. Division of merchandise — 


and expense accounts into various subordinate accounts. ‘Trading account, profit 
and loss account, and balance sheet, with percentage calculations. 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING: Speed of 80-100 words a minute. 
The touch method; letter writing; addressing envelopes, postcards, and 
wrappers; legal forms. Transcription of shorthand on the typewriter. 
Contracts, negotiable paper, payments, partnership. 
Both or either: (1) Bookkeeping and business papers and (2) Shorthand 
might be taken, with any of the following in addition: 
(a) Drawing: Mechanical Drawing. 
(b) French or German: Course of First Year continued. 
(c) Science: Elementary Chemistry, for later use in the study of material. 


THIRD YEAR 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: The course of the Middle School. 

COMPOSITION: The course of the preceding year continued and extended, with 
speciai attention to oral composition and class debates, and systematically cor- 
related with the work in History and Geography. 

Hisrory: A general outline of commercial and industrial history, with special 
attention to the development of the last century. 

GHOGRAPHY: Distribution of the commodities of commerce. Extractive and 
manufacturing industries. Markets. Means of communication and transportation. 

Economics: A general outline, including the elements of production, land, 


labour, capital; organization for production of labour, of capital; distribution of — 


the product as wages, interest, profits, rent. 

ARITHMETIC: The course of the previous year extended. 

Annuities, sinking funds, partial payments, averaging accounts, analysis of 
accounts and financial statements. Foreign exchange. 


1 
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BoOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING: Self-balancing ledgers, analysis sheets for 
expense, and for departments, company accounts, partnership adjustment, manu- 
facturing accounts, cost accounting, good-will, depreciation, reserve. Financial 
statements. Simple auditing. 

Business Law: Review of previous year’s work. Relation of buyer and seller, 
shipper and carrier, principal and agent, payments. Bills of Exchange Act. Part- 
nership. Dominion Companies’ Act. Ontario Companies’ Act. 

Options.—Any one of the following: 

(1) Drawing: Design. 
(2) French and German, continued. 
(8) Science: Chemistry, continued. 


FOURTH YEAR 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: The course of the previous year extended. 

Composition: The course of the previous year extended. 

History: Some of the leading questions of the day treated historically. Dis- 
coveries and inventions. Strikes and Trade Unions. ‘Tariffs and Commercial 
Treaties. Growth of the British Colonies. 

GroGRAPHY: The economic development of some of the leading industries of 
Canada treated geographically and historically. Wheat, iron and steel, fruit, dairy 
produce, etc. 

Economics: Money and the mechanism of exchange. Value, price, supply 
and demand. Home, import, and export trade. The organization of the means 
of communication and transportation. Customs and foreign tariffs. 

ARITHMETIC: The course of the previous year extended. ‘The use of 
logarithms and interest tables. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING: Practical problems in accountancy, including 
the theory and practice of accounts, the analysis of accounts and of financial 
statements. Accounts of non-trading concerns. Revenue and Expense account. 
Methods of reducing labour in bookkeeping. 

The purpose and method of the audit and the report upon the financial con- 
dition of the business. | 

Banking AND Finance: The banking system of Canada, and the organiza- 
tion of the chartered banks. Comparison of the chartered banks with the National 
banks of the United States. The Bank of England. The Money Market. 

Orrions.—- Any one of the following: 

(1) French or German. 
(2) Drawing: Industrial design. 
(3) Industrial chemistry. 


Note.—In the foregoing course Algebra may be continued through the four years, 
if desired. 


Graduation Diplomas 


21—(1) High School Graduation Diplomas may be awarded to pupils whose 
conduct has been satisfactory, and who have completed the prescribed courses, as 
follows: TU ae 

(a) A Junior Diploma, for a General Course of four years, the course for 
admission to the Normal. Schools, the Junior Matriculation Course for admission 
to the Universities, or a Commercial Course of at least two years. 
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(b) A Senior Diploma, for admission to the Faculties of Education, a Com- 
mercial course of at least three years, or a Junior Matriculation course for admis- 
sion to the Universities with at least second class honours in any two of Classics, 
Mathematics, French and German, Science, English and History. 

(2) Each Graduation Diploma shall specify the course the candidate has 
taken. 

(3) For the Commercial Diplomas, the examination shall be conducted by 
the staffs of the schools and any other examiners appointed by the Advisory Com- 
mercial Committee. 

(4) For the other Diplomas, the Boards may hold their own examinations or 
may accept as equivalents the University or the Departmental examinations. 

(5) All Diplomas shall be signed by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and the Principal of the School. On the report of the High School Inspectors, the 
Senior Diplomas may be signed also by the Minister, on application of the Boards 
concerned. 


NoTE.—The forms for the Graduation Diplomas will be provided by the Minister. 


INSPECTION 


(1) (a) Every High School Inspector, while officially visiting a school shall 
have supreme authority in the school, and may direct teachers and pupils in regard 
to discipline or to any or all of the exercises of the schoolroom. 

(b) He shall make enquiry and examination, in such manner as he may think 
proper, into the qualifications and the efficiency of the staff, the adequacy and the 
suitability of accommodations and equipment of the schoo], and all matters affect- 
ing the progress and the health and comfort of the pupils. 

(c) He shall report to the Minister of Education, with his recommendations, 
the result of his enquiry and examination, within ten days after the close thereof, 
and shall also from time to time report any violation of the Schools Act or the 
Regulations of the Department of Education in the case of the schools for which 
he is inspector. 

(2) The following schedule prescribes the number of days to be devoted, as 
far as practicable, by the Inspector to each class of school: 


No. of Teachers No. of Days No. of Teachers No. of Days 
2 1 7-8 34 
3 14 9-12 4 
4 2 12-15 5 
5-6 3 


For a staff of over 15 teachers the number of days shall be at least five and 
so much more time as shall enable him to report fully upon the condition of the 
school. 


Distribution of Legislative Grants 


The following is the scheme for the distribution of the Legislative grants: 


GENERAL GRANTS 
Day High Schools 
22.—(1) A Day High School that complies with the Regulations of the 
Department shall be entitled to the following grants: 


(a) A fixed grant of $375 for schools with fewer than four teachers, and of 
&350 for other High Schools; 
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(b) In respect of equipment, eight per cent. of the total approved expendi- 
ture, but so far as not to exceed $98 in the case of High Schools with two teachers, or 
$134 in the case of High Schools with three or more teachers. 

(c) In respect of school accommodation, a maximum of $146.40 in the case of 
High Schools with two teachers and $251.60 in the case of High Schools with three 
or more teachers; and 

(d) In respect of salaries, eight per cent. of the approved expenditure over 
$1,500, but so as not to exceed $600. 


Night High Schools 


23. Every Night High School that complies with the Regulations of the De- 
partment shall be entitled to the following proportion of the total salaries of the 
staffs : 

In cities with populations of 150,000 and over, one-third; in other cities, 
one half; in towns, two-thirds; and in villages, five-sixths. 


Collegiate Institutes 


24. A Collegiate Institute that complies with the Regulations shall be entitled 
to the following grants: 

(1) A fixed grant of $350; 

(2) A grant in respect of approved equipment of $134. 

(3) A grant in respect of approved school accommodation of $292.80; and 

(4) Eight per cent. of the approved expenditure on salaries over $1,500, but 
so as not to exceed $600. 


Equipment 


25. In apportioning the Legislative grant on equipment, the maximum value 
recognized for each class of school shall be as follows: 

(1) High Schools with two teachers: Library, $450; Scientific Apparatus, 
$450; Biological Specimens, $75; Maps, Charts, Globes, etc., $75; Art Models, 
$75; Typewriters, $100. 

(2) Collegiate Institutes and of High Schools with three or more teachers: 
Library, $600; Scientific Apparatus, $600; Biological Specimens, $100; Maps, 
Charts, Globes, etc., $75; Art Models, $100; Typewriters, $200. 


Notes: 1.—The catalogue of the equipment shall be kept in the School by the Prin- 
cipal and shall be accessible to any officer of the Department. 


2.—For details of equipment see Appendix H. 
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Accommodations 
26. The Legislative grant on the grading of the school building and grounds 


shall be distributed according to the following scheme 
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Gymnasiums: (1) For Grade I eight per cent. of the value of the gymnasium 
s reported by the High School Inspector will be allowed up to the maximum 
alue of $800 in the case of High Schools with two teachers and of $1,600 in the 
2ase of Collegiate Institutes and of High Schools with three or more teachers; for 
trade II, eight per cent. of three-fourths of such value; for Grade III eight per 
ent. of half of such value; and for Grade IV, eight per cent. of one-fourth of such 
ralue; but, when, suitable additional accommodation is in use for Physical Culture, 
the grading will be one degree higher unless the maximum has already been reached. 

(2) No High School or Collegiate Institute shall be entitled to any Legisla- 
tive grant on its gymnasium for any year in which the time prescribed in Regula- 
tion 16 (2) for Physical Culture has not been provided. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 
Approved Schools 


2%, Schools that have been ranked as Approved shall be entitled, on the report 
of the High School Inspector, to additional grants, as follows: 


Grade I Grade II 


High Schools with fewer than four TEAC MOL Sa eter ac Mure saw Coast $80 $40 
High Schools with four or more teachers .........-.+++--- $120 $60 
MMe tintcebnatibuites tt ceo pe tele ee ile sg ie wie sle wn cine oer os $160 $80 


Middle School Drawing 


28. On the following conditions, a grant of $50 shall be made by the Depart- 
ment to a High School Board, to be spent in the purchase of pictures for the 
School, and of $100 to the teacher of the Middle School Course in Art who holds 
a certificate as Specialist in Art from the Department, and with an additional 
$100 if he holds also the diploma of A. O. C. A. from the Ontario College of Are 

(1) The Board shall spend at least $50 in addition to the Government grant 
for the purchase of pictures. 

(2) The Inspector’s report of the equipment, organization, teaching, and the 
pupils’ exhibits of work shall be favourable. 

- (3) The Course shall extend over at least one school year, and the provision 
therefor in the time-table shall be at least three periods a week of one hour each, 
one of which may be taken out of doors for landscape drawing and painting. 

(4) The class shall consist of at least six members in regular attendance, 
who have already completed satisfactorily to the Principal the Lower School Art 
Course. 

Manual Training and Household Science 
: DAY CLASSES 


29. (1) No grant shall be made for Manual Training unless at least provision 
has been made for wood-working and the associated drawing: or for Household 
Science, unless at least provision has been made for sewing, cookery, sanitation, 
and hygiene. 

(2) The Legislative Grants for each centre shall be apportioned as follows :— 
(a) An Annual General Grant for Manual Training of $250 and for House- 
hold Science, of $150. 
- (b) Twenty per cent. of the annual expenditure for teachers’ salaries over 
$600, to a maximum of $200. 
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(c) (i) For Manual Training, for the first year, 40 per cent. of the value 
of the equipment to a maximum of $880; and, for each of the three years following, 
20 per cent. to a maximum of $440. 

(ii) For Household Science, for the first year, 40 per cent. of the value of 
the equipment to a maximum of $400; and, for each of the three years following, 
20 per cent. to a maximum of $200. | 

(iii) After the fourth year, an Annual Grant of 10 per cent. of the value 
of the equipment, to a maximum grant in each year for Manual Training, of 
$220; and for Household Science, of $100. 

(dq) An Annual Grant on the character of the special accommodations for 
the higher work according to the following scheme of grades: 


Manual Training 


I Il Lit IV 
Wood-working and Wood-turning Shop ........ $10 00 $7 50 $5 00 $2 50 
POLEO UOT) © Soh ue at aie vine i eo 10 00 7 50 5 00 2 50 
MAGRING “SHOTS es Ae ch eet ee ae eet 10 00 % 50 5 00 2 50 
Combination Forge and Machine Shop ......... 15 00 41 25 7 50 o a 
eit aul #9 0011 0 Rane er Seiten oop lee cn eR targa. OS 5 00 aoa 2 50 1 25 
CATE FLOOD Ghent ote c ee eas ae vo w Sateen ies ce 3 00 2 15 1 50 75 
PMO IAAT Cc cites och ate aopugtin a eartec ate senna ee ee ee 2 00 1 60 1 00 50 
PRR oo atop es site sek ho Gs hoe oe eee ne ee. Cee 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
PLC Alene ys Fae ow ovss od osick ee eee Or eee 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
WONT BLO e"pler > ot eacnecsshatsracctans a ates les nee ees ene ee 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
Cloak Rooms. and, -uavatories. <2... 55 sk oe 4 00 Remi) 2 00 1 00 
Household Science 
TOIECHET ooo We ee Sete ne oa Oe ae eee eae $10 00 $7 50 $5 00 $2 50 
Pantry, Cuphoard, and Storeroom «25)...6...05. 5 00 3 7 2 50 1 25 
BON SY Ph Bt OUT Bens sk Wks apa eBid wis Lao ts Penne 10 00 7 50 5 00 2 50 
SOLID: = ELON once na REY pe betes ercci! ake Roly ie tices 10 00 7 50 5 00 2 50 
PPORON GEA: ROOTING «v5 ake fete acer tee tes: dane ae eee 3 00 2 40 1 50 75 
BACH AMIGA. ca, SR Tete tk ohte doesn pels ot omaha a Ue tas 2 00 1. 50 1 00 50 
SET ete oe Oc aRRC RTS epee ates gas Gals wel © Ree pea LE 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
TS Wo sea se ees LE eee OO a nT oe 2 00 150 1 00 50 
Ta cham il toed es 8 ee Blane ia iasae aang ark PRA RETS ony Aa ln ae Nee IG A Be tet ok 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
eet et OI? AN by IOPIES a 2 hid. oa ae 4 00 3 00 2 00 1 00 


(3) (a) In the distribution of the grant for Manual Training, the maxi- 
mum recognized value of the equipment for the different departments shall be as 
follows :—- 

Wood-work, $500; wood-turning, $300; forging, $500; machine shop 
practice, $800; library, $100. 

(b) In the distribution of the grant for Household Science, the maximum 
recognized value of the equipment for the different departments shall be as 
follows :— | 

Cookery, sanitation, and hygiene, $500; hand and machine sewing, 
$250; laundry work, $150; library, $100. 

(4) When the provision for the higher Manual Training or Household 
Science is less than the time of one teacher for five hours and a half for each of 
five days a week, the General Grant under (3) (a) above will be correspondingly 
decreased ; when it is greater, it will be correspondingly increased. 

(5) No grant shall be paid on the equipment of a Manual Training or House- 
hold Science centre in which there has been no class for more than one year. 

(6) When an equipment on which the legislative grant has been paid to 
its full value remains unused for two years the Minister may direct the transfer 
of said equipment to one of the other centres in the Province. 


| 
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NIGHT CLASSES 


| 30. The Department of Education will pay the following proportions of the 
total salaries of the staffs of the Household Science and Manual Training Night 
Classes :— 

In cities with population of 150,000 and over, one-third; in other cities, 
one-half; in towns, two-thirds; and in villages, five-sixths. 


Agriculture 
LOWER SCHOOL 


31. (1) To the School Board the Minister will pay, on the Director’s recom- 
mendation, an annual grant not exceeding $100 when the work is carried on through- 
out the year; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the total amount expended 
by the Board during the calendar year for the work. In case the teacher leaves 
at summer holidays, and the Board is unable to secure a successor holding the 
proper qualifications, due consideration will be shown, provided an effort is made 
to have the work of the year completed satisfactorily to the Director. 

| (2) To the teacher conducting the work satisfactorily throughout the year 
(January to December) the Minister will pay on the Director’s recommendation, 
an annual grant of $75.00; to a teacher conducting the work only to summer 
holidays the proportion of the grant will be $40.00; to the teacher conducting the 
work for the remainder of the year after summer holidays, the proportion of the 
grant will be $30.00. ‘To the teacher who has taken the first year’s course leading 
to the certificate at the Ontario Agricultural College and undertakes to complete 
the course for the certificate the year following the grant of $75.00 will be paid, 
provided the work is carried out satisfactorily throughout the calendar year. 

(3) To the School Board which has provided and maintained experimental 
and demonstration plots as described in the circulars, an additional grant not 
to exceed $25.00 will be paid; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the total 
amount expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. 

(4) To the teacher conducting the experimental and demonstration plots 
satisfactorily throughout the year for the practical instruction of the pupils and 
the benefit of the community at large, an additional annual grant of $25.00 will be 
paid, with no portion paid for carrying on this work during only part of the year. 

(5) When the work is carried out satisfactorily at a school by the County 
Agricultural Representative instead of by a regular science teacher holding the 
Intermediate certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture, he will be paid the grants 
specified for teachers above. For carrying on the work in additional schools, the 
Agricultural Representative will be paid one-half of the regular grant for each. 

(6) When an equipment on which the Legislative grant has been paid to its 
full value remains unused for two years, the Minister may direct the transfer of 
said equipment to one of the other schools of the Province. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


32. (1) The annual grant to the Board of Trustees shall be a sum not exceed- 
ing $100.00. 

(2) The annual grant to the teacher shall be $75.00 for the full year, or 
$40.00 paid for conducting the work up to the end of June and $30.00 for the 
remainder of the year. 

(3) For conducting experimental and demonstration plots on the school 
grounds in connection with the class-room and laboratory instruction, an additional 
grant of $25.00 shall be paid to the teacher and of $25.00 to the Board of Trustees. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS | 


33. (1) The grant of $100.00 made to the School Board for the support of i? 
general work may be spent for the purchase of agricultural or horticultural books 
or charts or subscriptions to journals on farming, dairying, gardening, bee-keeping, 
poultry-keeping, etc.; for the purchase of Babcock milk testers, spraying equip- 
ment, pruning and grafting appliances, school bee-hives, accessories for handling 
bees, incubator and models for poultry equipment, apparatus for soil, bacteriological 
or chemical experiments; for providing vegetable and flower seed or seed grain 
required by pupils in their home projects; for printing instruction sheets, announce- 
ments regarding plans for work, competitions, etc.; for meeting the expenses of 
the teachers or committee acting with the teacher in the supervision of the work; 
and for such other purposes as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The grant of $25.00 made to the School Board for the special support of 
the experimental and demonstration plots at or in connection with the school 
may be spent for the preparation of the ground by manuring, cultivating or drain- 
ing; for the rental or leasing of additional land adjacent to the school grounds; for 
the purchase of equipment such as tools, lines, labels, hot bed, cold frame or such 
other things as may be needed in carrying out the experiments; for the purchase 
of fertilizers or of planting material such as seeds, roots, bulbs, seedling trees or 
shrubs, or cuttings to be used in experiments or demonstrations; for the expense of 
caring for the plots during the summer holidays; and for such other purposes as may 
be approved by the Minister. 


CONTINGENCY OF GRANTS 


34. (1) If in any year the amount voted by the Legislature for any of the 
above services is insufficient to pay the grants in full, or if there is a balance over, 
the Minister may make a pro rata reduction or increase. 

(2) On the report of the Inspector or Director that the equipment or the 
accommodations of a High School or Collegiate Institute are inadequate or un- 
suitable, or that one or more members of the staff are inefficient or not legally 
qualified, such reductions may be made in the grants payable upon the equipment, 
the accommodations, and the salaries of the staff, as the Minister may deem 
expedient. 


AUTHORIZED TEXT=-BOOKS 


1. As specified therein, the text-books listed in Schedule A below, and the 
accompanying Blank Books listed in B below, shall be authorized for use in the 
High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. In Schedule © are listed the manuals 
provided for Teachers’ use and for school libraries. 

2. The publishers shall sell direct, in any quantity, to any purchaser for use 
in Ontario, the books listed in Schedules A and B below, at 20 per cent. less than 
the maximum prices named in the aforesaid schedules. 

3. On the recommendation of the Principal, Supplementary Reading, as pre- 
scribed in the School Courses of Study and sufficient for the number of pupils 
concerned, shall be provided from time to time in the school library by the Board 
of School Trustees or purchased by the pupils, as the Board may determine. 

4. The four books in English Literature to be read by candidates in preparation 
for a Departmental Examination, as prescribed by the Regulations, shall be pur- 
chased by the pupils concerned or provided for their use in the school library by the 
Board of School Trustees, as the Board may determine. 

5. No text-books are authorized in Art, Biology, Agriculture, Manual Train- 
ing, or Household Science. These subjects will be taken up under the teacher, i 
accordance with the School Courses of Study, with suitable reference books provided 
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in the school library by the Board of School Trustees and approved by the 
Inspector. | | | 

6. For Religious Instruction in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, the 
Sacred Scriptures, or the Selected Scripture Readings of the International Sunday 
School Association, or the Scripture Readings adopted by the Department of Edu- 
cation shall be used as prescribed by the Regulations of the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

7. ‘The edition of the High School French Grammar which was used in any 
school during the school year ending the thirtieth of June, 1913, and the continued 
use of which is recommended by resolution of the Board of School Trustees passed 
on or before the reopening of the schools in September, 1913, and communicated . 
promptly thereafter to the Minister of Education, shall be deemed authorized for 
any of the classes of such school at the former maximum price, until the first of 
July, 1915. In all other cases the Principal shall introduce next September the 
text-books authorized in this circular which are not already in use in his school. 


NotTr.—Principals who desire to retain the High School French Grammar for the 
sake of classes that already possess it, are hereby warned: 

That to enable them to do so they must secure the resolution of the Board of School 
Trustees on or before the date specified in 7 above. 


8. The Principal shall submit to the Inspector at his official visit a copy of the 
resolution provided for in 7 above and 14 below, duly dated and certified by the 
Secretary of the Board of School Trustees. 


Schedule A 


9. Books authorized for use in Public Schools are authorized for use by pupils 
taking the corresponding subjects in the Lower School of the High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes. 

10. For the High School Upper School, and, except in Bookkeeping, for 
more advanced work than the First Year Course in Commercial High Schools and 
the Commercial Departments of Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate In- 
stitutes, any books may be used which have been recommended by the Principal 
and approved by resolution of the Board of School Trustees. If no change has been 
made since the passing of this resolution, another resolution is not necessary. 

11. Any edition of the Literature texts in English, French, or German pre- 
scribed for the examinations of the Department of Education or for Matriculation 
into the University of Toronto, may be used in the schools with the approval of the 
Principal, but no annotated edition of such texts used in the Lower and Middle 
Schools shall cost more than 25 cents. 

12. Boards of School Trustees shall provide in the school library a supply of 
the High School Flora, or of other Floras, and of the authorized Laboratory Manuals 
in Chemistry and Physics sufficient for class use by the pupils, who shall not be 
required to buy them. 

13. The price of any blank book specially prepared for exercisés or for record- 
ing notes in Science or any other subject shall not exceed 25c. 


English : 
Ontario High School Reader. (Revised Edition of The Principles 
and Practice of Oral Reading) The Canadian Publishing Co., 
LEO EE yay wer ck Plas teas PRE A oN. ks Baas aR La ai $0.40 
Ontario High School English Grammar. (Revised Edition.) The 
eenacaeiu lieing OO. lati ae genas we ates perce we once ck © 3 45 
Ontario High School English Composition. The Copp, Clark Co., 
11s GC reotequea Stuer er GEE ety LUA age aC RO RAE 18 
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History and Geography: | 
Ontario High School Physical Geography. ‘The Macmillan Co. of 


Garda Tee! eae Se ee ee ae te oh ee) hee $0.60 
Ontario School Geography. Educational Book Company of Toronto, 

1 6] 1s eas an ach Mra: [eae tt re at fon Bec 65 
Ontario High School Ancient History. The Macmillan Company 

of Canada, “Tide oi 22s. oes ee on pen ee eee U5 


Ontario High School History of England. (levised Hdition of 
Wrong’s The British Nation.) The Macmillan Company of 
Citta td. a, Be ielaternc . tee creek aetna 65 

Ontario High School History of Canada. (Ready before the close of 
1913. Price to be announced later.) 


Mathematics: 
Ontario High School Arithmetic. (Revised Edition) The Hunter- 
Rose Comipany; Wtdi ‘2. tela Aig eee eae eee eee 40 
Hall and Knight’s Junior Algebra. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada: Lit.” scje.cie use a3e eeaconetes we ote eae ies a ieee 50 
Ontario High School Geometry. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ...... .40 
Classics: 
Ontario High School Latin Book. Educational Book Company of 
Toronto, Soto eaisle se sacar cei eee ene .60 
White’s First Greek Book. (Authorized until further notice. Sup- 
plied by The Copp; Clarke Coy Ltda. ak. Wen atte rae te eee 1.25 
Moderns: 
Ontario High School French Grammar. (Authorized June, 1913.) 
fhe “Gopp, Glatk O07 tds 29 oo, eee eee a nee eee rer .60 
Ontario High School French Reader. The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. .... 11 
High School German Grammar. (New Edition.) The Copp, Clark 
Oar, Tt ss se at eee ae been Tae kee ee eee 470 
Ontario High School German Reader. William Briggs. .......... 13 
Science: 
Ontario High School Physics. The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. ........ .90 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Physics. The Copp, 
Glark Co. Dtde si. a neules coma tcew et Gt 35 
Ontario High School Chemistry. The Macmillan Company of 
Wanets, Ftd. svi. Weer ee rc eee ete ee 40 
Ontario High School Laboratory Manual in Chemistry. The Mac- 
mulian Company.of Canada; Lid, = .:.5..25,.200 2 aan ee eee .20 
Bookkeeping: 
Ontario School Bookkeeping—First Course. Educational Book 
Company (Of (Forohto; Gidi $von.e dso oor .30 


Ontario School Bookkeeping—Second Course. Educational Book 
Company of Toronto, Ltd. (Authorized for the second and sub- 
sequent years of the Course in Bookkeeping) ............0.% 1.00 


Writing: 
Ontario Writing Course 


a 
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' Schedule B 
BLANK BOOKS 
*Ontario School Bookkeeping Blank. Educational Book Company 


DUE OEOU LOMB Ute tet seta er eC aac waleisAye tees 12 
“Ontario Pupils’ Outfit in Business Papers. Educational Book Com- 

Dani ebtdery BQrontounr eines aoe toes. ae Sek hy 08 
Ontario Blank Copy Books. E. H. Harcourt Cos amrtedsrse70. 4... 02 
Ontario Blank Drawing Book, No. 2. W. J. Gage and Co., Lid: ... .05 


Schedule C 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS 

The Department is publishing Manuals for Teachers dealing with methodology 
aud containing supplementary material for their use in class. These Manuals are 
distributed free amongst the school libraries, and teachers may obtain copies at the 
prices indicated. ‘The following are already listed for High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes: 

A Manual of Suggestions for Teachers of Science, 50 cents. 

A Manual of English Composition, 15 cents. 


Special Notice to Teachers and School Boards 


14, ‘he teacher himself may use any book, pamphlet or magazine he wishes in 
preparing the lesson for his class; but he has no authority to use as text-books in 
his class-teaching any other publications than those whose use is authorized in this 
circular or which are listed in the catalogue of the school library with the approval 
of the Inspector. Nor can Notes on History, Geography, etc., School Helps, School 
and Home, or similar publications be used by his pupils in their work at school : 
and neither the teacher nor the board has any authority to require or induce pupils 
to buy any of such prohibited books, pamphlets, magazines, N otes, School Helps, 
School and Home, or other similar publications. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
I. Statutory Provisions 


(Section 87 of the Public Schools Act as Amended in 1912.) 


1. Subject to the Regulations, teachers may organize themselves into Teachers’ 
Institutes for the purpose of receiving instruction in methods of teaching and for 
discussing educational methods. 

2. The Minister may out of any moneys appropriated for that purpose appor- 
tion $25 to each Teachers’ Institute so organized and conducted according to the 
Regulations, where the number of teachers in the Inspectorate or united Inspectorate 
is 100 or less, and where it is more than 100, $25 for each additional 100 or portion 
thereof, and the council of each county, city, or separated town, or town in territory 
without county organization, shall pay annually to the president of each Teachers’ 
Institute established within such county, city, or town, a sum at least equal to the 
amount so apportioned. 

If the teachers in an inspectorate composed of a city and part of a county, are 
united in one Teachers’ Institute, the corporation of each municipality shall pay 
its share of the legislative grant in the proportion that the number of teachers in 
each inspectorate bears to the total number of teachers in the combined inspectorates. 

25 BE. 
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3. In territory without county organization, the Minister may apportion $50 
to each Teachers’ Institute where there is no city or town council liable for such 
contribution. 

Il. Departmental Regulations 


1. On the report of the Inspector or the Inspectors, as the case may be, and 
with the approval of the Minister of Education :— 

(1) The teachers of an Inspectorate may organize themselves into one or 
more Institutes; and 

(2) The teachers of two or more Inspectorates may organize themselves into 
one Institute. 

2.—(1) The officers of an Institute shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a Treasurer and a Secretary or a Secretary-Treasurer, and when necessary a 


Librarian. 
(2) The President, the Vice-President, the immediate Past-President, and 


the Inspector or Inspectors, as the case may be, together with not more than six 
other members to be chosen annually in whatever manner the members of the 
Institute may decide, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 

(3) In addition to the powers and duties assigned herewith to the Executive 
Committee it shall have such other powers and perform such other duties as the 
Institute may assign to it. 

(4) The Institute may also appoint committees for special purposes. ; 

3.—(1) Each Institute shall ‘hold at least one annual meeting on a Thursday 
and a Friday at a centre to be determined by the Executive Committee. When a 
lecturer is provided by the Department of Education, the latter will fix the dates of 
the meetings. In other cases they shall be fixed by the Executive Committee of 
the Institute. 

(2) Each Institute shall hold two day sessions each day and one evening ses- 
sion, the length of each to be determined by the Executive Committee. 

(3) Additional evening meetings and, when permitted by the Board of School 
Trustees concerned, additional day meetings on school days may also be held 
throughout the year as may be arranged for by the Executive Committee. 


Notr.—In some localities where there are graded Schools the Boards authorize the 
closing of the Schools after 2.30 or 3 on certain days. 


(4) In cities where more than one Institute have been established, the mem-_ 
bers of the different Institutes shall attend in one body an evening meeting, 
and at least one day session at which may be discussed matters of interest to all 
the teachers of the city. The arrangements for such meetings shall be made by 
joint action of the Executive Committees, and the Presiding Officer and the Secre- 
tary of the combined meetings shall be the President and the Secretary who have 
had longest experience as educationalists. 

(5) In Institutes consisting of the teachers of more than one municipality 
one or more of the day sessions and an evening session may be held at the dis- 
cretion and under the direction of the Inspector at some school or schools or other 
suitable building or buildings in each of the municipalities. 

(6) The members of an Institute may meet in one body or in Grade sections 
as may be determined from time to time by the Executive Committee, with such 
organization in the case of Grade sections, as may be determined by the members 
thereof. 

4.—(1) The Public School, the lay Roman Catholic Separate School, and 
the Continuation School Grade C teachers, whose schools are situated within the 
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Inspectorate or Inspectorates constituting an Institute shall: become members thereof 
and shall attend all the meetings promptly and regularly. a 
(2) Registration as members of, and attendance at, an Institute on the part 
of teachers of Roman: Catholic Separate Schools who are members of Religious 
Orders are optional, but are strongly recommended by the Minister of Education. 
(3) During the attendance of teachers who become members of an Institute 
their schools or their classes, as the case may be, shall be elosed. 
(4) Attendance is optional on the part of the teachers of High Schools, 
Collegiate Institutes, and Continuation Schools Grades A and B, but attendance 
is strongly recommended by the Minister of Education. The Principals of such 
schools may close one or more of the school grades for all or part of the time of the 
Institute meetings to allow the staff or members thereof to take part in the 
‘business, and the teachers so set free shall attend the meetings under the same 
conditions as the ordinary members. BAW 
9. For reasons satisfactory to the Inspector— 
(1) A teacher may be excused from attending all or any of the meetings of 
the Institute. : - 
(2) A teacher may attend the Institute meeting of an adjoining Inspectorate 
in lieu of the meeting of the Institute to-which he would properly belong. . 
6.—(1) It shall be the duty of the teacher who absents himself from any of 
the sessions of the Institute, or from any part thereof, to report to his Inspector 
such absence with the reason therefor. | 
(2) It shall be the duty of the Inspector concerned— 3 : 
(a) To take such measures to secure prompt and regular attendance during 
the meeting of the Institute as may, in his judgment, appear to be necessary; and 
(6) To report to their respective School Boards, and, when in his judgment 
necessary, to the Minister of Education, teachers who, for reasons unsatisfactory 
to the Inspector, have absented themselves from any part of the day or evening 
sessions or who have not complied with the provisions of (1) above, and to take 
such other steps as may appear to him to be desirable. 


NotE.—The Institutes are maintained for the professional improvement of teachers. 
To this end the schools are closed for two days, grants are made by the Legislature and 
the municipalities, and free instruction is provided by Departmental lecturers. Accord- 
ingly, teachers owe it to the public and to themselves to take full advantage of the 
opportunities thus offered by diligent application to the work of the Institute and prompt 
and continuous attendance at its meetings. 


7—(1) The programme of the work to be taken: up by the Institute shall 
be prepared by the Executive Committee. 

(2) The programme shall be sent at least two weeks before the day of the 
meeting to the members of the Institute, the Boards of Trustees employing them, 
and the Minister of Education. 

Notre.—As heretofore the Department will continue to supply a lecturer, but the 
responsibility for the efficiency and success of the Institute devolves upon the members, 
who should construct a programme that will be both instructive and interesting, having 
due regard to the object of the Institute as set forth in the section of the ‘Statute 
quoted above. 

8. With the approval of the Minister the Executive of an Institute may sub- 
stitute for all or part of the annual meeting a visit of inspection by the members 
of the Institute to other schools or institutions of an educational character. 

9. An Annual membership fee, not exceeding one dollar, may be fixed by 
the Institute. The fee when so fixed shall be compulsory and shall be paid on 
or before the first day of the Institute meetings. Only members who, have paid 
it shall be eligible for office or entitled to vote. 
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10. The Legislative grant and its municipal equivalent and any other receipts 
shall be used in defraying the necessary expenses of conducting the Institute. 
These expenses may include the payment of special lecturers, the whole or part 
of the cost of a professional magazine for each member, and the provision of 
one or more professional libraries for the use of the members. 

11.—(1) Two auditors shall be appointed annually by the members of the 
Institute at their annual meeting. 

(2) There shall be sent not later than December 31st of each year to the 
Minister of Education and to the Council or the Board, as the case may be, of 
the body providing the equivalent of the Legislative grant: 

(a) A report of the total registered attendance and the total number of 
teachers of each class eligible for membership, computed under 4 above; and - 

(b) A report in detail of the receipts and expenditure for the preceding year, 
with a copy of the report of the auditors as adopted by the Institute. 

12. It is desirable that exch Institute should appoint at least one of its 
members to represent it at the next ensuing meeting of the Ontario Kducational 
Association. 

13. Instructions may be issued by the Minister of Education from: time to 
time to Inspectors or other officers for carrying out the provisions of the fore- 
going regulations. 

Repeal of Regulations 

All former Regulations of the Department of Education that are incon- 

sistent with the foregoing Regulations are hereby repealed. 


APPENDIX A 
Courses in Geometry 


Following are the details of the courses in Geometry: 
I. LOWER SCHOOLS 


A—Constructions 


To construct a triangle with sides of given lengths. 

To construct an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

To bisect a given angle. 

To bisect a given straight line. 

To draw a line perpendicular to a given line from a given point in it. 

To draw a line perpendicular to a given line from a given point not in the 
line. | 
To find the locus of a point equidistant from two given lines. 

To find the locus of a point equidistant from two given points. 
To draw a line parallel to another, through a given point. 
To divide a given line into any number of equal parts. 


A.—Theorems 


The sum of the angles of any triangle is equal to two right angles. 

The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, with converse. 

If the three sides of one triangle be equal, respectively, to the three sides of 
another, the triangles are equal in all respects. : 
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If two sides and the included angle of one triangle be equal to two sides and 
the included angle of another triangle, the triangles are equal in all respects. 

If two angles and one side of a triangle be equal to two angles and the cor- 
responding side of another, the triangles are equal in all respects. 

If two sides and an angle opposite one of these sides be equal, respectively, 
in two triangles, the angles opposite the other pair of equal sides are either sie 
or supplemental. 

The sum of the exterior angles of a polygon is four right angles. 

The greater side of any triangle has the greater angle opposite it. 

The greater angle of any triangle has the greater side opposite it. 

If two sides of one triangle be equal respectively to two sides of another, that — 
with the greater contained angle has the greater base, with converse. 

If a transversal fall on two parallel lines, prove the relations between the angles 
formed, with converses. 

ines which join equal and parallel lines towards the same parts are them- — 
selves equal and parallel. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal and the diagonal 
bisects it. 

Il. MIDDLE SCHOOL 
A—Constructions 

Tio describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, and having an angle 
equal to a given angle. 

To describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure, and having an 
angle equal to a given angle. 

On a given straight line to describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, 
and having an angle equal to a given angle. 

To find the centre of a given circle. - 

From a given point to draw a tangent to a given circle. 

On a given straight line. to construct a segment of a circle containing an | 
angle equal to a given angle. 

From a given circle to cut off a segment containing an angle equal to a given 
angle. i 

In a circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

To find locus of centres touching two given lines. 

To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

To describe a circle touching three given straight lines. 

To describe a circle about a given triangle. 

About a given circle to describe a triangle equiangular to a given triangle. 

To divide a given line similarly to another given divided line. 

To find the fourth proportional to three given lines. 

To describe a polygon similar to a given polygon, and with the corresponding 
sides in a given ratio. 

To find the mean proportional between two given straight lines. 

To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon, and such that their areas 
are in a given ratio. 

To describe a polygon of given shape and size. 


B—Theorems 
Parallelograms on the same base, or on equal bases, and between the same 
parallels, are equal. 
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Triangles on the same base, or on equal bases, and between the same parallels 
are equal. 

Triangles equal in area, and on the same base, are between the same parallels. 

If a parallelogram and a triangle be on the same base, and between the same 
parallels, the parallelogram is double the triangle. 

Find expressions for area of a parallelogram, and area of a triangle. 

The complements of the parallelograms about the diagonal of any parallelo- 
gram are equal. 

The square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum 
of the squares on the sides. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the squares on the 
parts, together with twice the rectangle contained by the parts, is equal to the 
square on the whole line. 

The square on a side of any triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the two other sides + twice the rectangle contained by either of these sides and 
the projection of the other side on it. 

If more than two equal straight lines can be drawn from the circumference 
of a circle to a point within it, that point is the centre. 

The diameter is the greatest chord in a circle, and a chord nearer the centre 
is greater than one more remote. Also the greater chord is nearer the centre than 
the less. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double the angle at the circumference 
on the same arc. 

The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal, with converse. 

The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are together equal 
to two right angles, with converse. 

The angle in a semicircle is a right angle; in a segment greater than a semi- 
circle less than a right angle; in a segment less than a semicircle greater than a 
right angle. 

A tangent is perpendicular to the radius to the point of contact; only one 
tangent can be drawn at a given point; the perpendicular to the tangent at the 
point of contact passes through the centre; the perpendicular from centre on 
tangent passes through the point of contact. 

If two circles touch, the line joining the centres passes through the point of 
contact. 

The angles with a chord drawn from the point of contact makes with the 
tangent, are equal to the angles in the alternate segments. 

The rectangles under the segments of intersecting chords are equal. 

If OA. OB=OC?, OC is a tangent to the circle, through A, B, and C. 

Triangles of the same altitude are as their bases. 

A line parallel to the base of a triangle divides the sides proportionally, with 
converse. 

If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected, the bisector divides the base 
into segments that are as the sides, with converse. 

The analogous proposition when the exterior angle at the vertex is bisected, 
with converse. 

If two triangles are equiangular, the sides are proportional. 

If the sides of two triangles are proportional, the triangles are equiangular. 


If the sides of two triangles about equal angles are proportional, the triangles 
are equiangular. 
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If two triangles have an angle in each equal, and the sides about two other 
angles proportional, the remaining angles are equal or supplemental. 

Similar triangles are as the squares on corresponding sides. 

The perpendicular from the right-angle of a right-angled triangle on the 
hypotenuse divides the triangle into two which are similar to the original triangle. 

In equal circles angles, whether at the centres or circumferences, are propor- 
tional to the arcs on which they stand. 

The areas of two similar polygons are as the squares on corresponding sides. 

If three lines be proportional, the first is to the third as the figure of the 
first to the similar figure on the second. 

Questions and easy deductions on the preceding constructions and theorems. 

INoTtE.—In the formal deductive geometry modifications of Euclid’s treatment of the 
subject will be allowed, though not required, as follows:— 

The employment of the “ hypothetical construction.” 

The tree employment of the méthod of superposition, including the rotation of 
figures about an axis, or about a point in a plane. 

A modification of Huclid’s parallel postulate. 


A treatment of ratio and proportion restricted to the case in which the compared 
magnitudes are commensurable. 


Ill. UPPER SCHOOL 


Following are the details of the course in Geometry prescribed for the Upper 
School of the High Schools. 


A 
Exercises on the course prescribed for the Middle School, with special refer- 
ence to the following topics—Loci; Maxima and Minima; The System of Inscribed, 


Escribed and Circumscribed Circles of a Triangle with metrical relations; Radical 
Axis. | 


B--Synthetic Geometry. 


The following additional propositions in Synthetic Geometry, with exercises 
Enercon) :— 

To divide a given straight line internally and externally in medial section. 

To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

To describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the base double 
of the third angle. 

To inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle. 

The squares on two sides of a triangle are together equal to twice the square 
on half the third side and twice the square on the median to that side. 

If A B C be a triangle, and A be joined to a point P of the base such that 
Pee Oe en ene ne Neb AO (AL Pe ene Be Pe im 
oO 

In a right-angled triangle the rectilineal figure described on the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum. of the similar and similarly described figures on the two other 
sides. 

If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight line which also 
cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the segments of the base, together with the square on the 
straight line which bisects the angle. 

If from the vertical angle of a triangle a straight line be drawn perpendicular 
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to the base, the rectangle contained by the sides of the triangle is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the perpendicular and the diameter of the circle described 
about the triangle. 

The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle is equal to the sum of the two rectangles contained by its opposite sides. 

Two similar polygons may be so placed that the lines joining corresponding 
points are concurrent. 

If a straight line meet the sides B C, 
D, E, F, respectively, the B D. C HE. A F 
(Menelaus’ Theorem.) 

If straight lines through the angular points A, B, C of a triangle are con- 
current, and intersect the opposite sides in D, E, F, respectively, then B D. C E. 
A F=D C. E A. F B, and conversely. (Ceva’s Theorem.) 

If a point A lie on the polar of a point B with respect to a circle, then B lies 
on polar of A. 

Any straight line which passes through a fixed point is cut harmonically by 
the point, any circle, and the polar of the point with respect to the circle. 

In a complete quadrilateral each diagonal is divided harmonically by the 
other two diagonals, and the angular points through which it passes. 


C A, A B, of a triangle A B C in 
= DC. HA. F B, and conversely 


C—Elementary Analytical Geometry. 


Axes of co-ordinates. Position of a point in plane of reference. 
Transformation of co-ordinates,—origin changed, or axes (rectangular) turned 
through a given angle. 
+ 2A =27,(y,-Ys)+....+.... 
Co-ordinates of point dividing line joining P,(x,, y,) and P,(x, y,), in 
ratio m:n are 
pa mete) _ mya tm 


m+n’ ' m+n 


(P,P.)? = (a, — %2)? + (Y1 — Y2)? 
Equations of straight lines. 


Oe ie ons ae 

Cy ye Line defined by two points 
cher Fi through which it passes. 
a 6 


a 


x-a y-b 
= —=7, 
cos sin @) Line defined by one point 
y=ma t+. through which it passes 


y= m(a—a). and by its direction. 


xcosa+y sin @=p. 
General equation of Ist degree, da+ By+C=0, represents a straight 
line. 
Any line through (a, y;) is 
A(« -«,) + Bly -y,) =0. 
If § be angle between Ax + By +C=0 and 4’x+ By +C’ =0, then 
A'B- AB 


tan fees 
an U SaaniAR 


| 
| 
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Condition of | rity, 4A’+ BB’ =0. 
Condition of || ism, Te ath 


Distance from (a, b) to dx+By+C=0, in direction whose direction 
cosines are (J, m), is 


Aa+ bb+C 
TALE Bn 
|” distance from (a, 6) on da + By+C =0, 
Aa+ Bb+C 
VAM Be 
THE CIRCLE— 
Equations in forms : 
x+y =r, 


(w-a)'+ (y- bya’ 
2 = Ira — x”, 
General equation 2+ y?4+2Ax+2By+C=0 
or («+ A)?+(y+ B)?=A?4+ B?-C 
represents a circle with centre (— A, — B) and radius V A? + B?. aa) 
Tangent at (a, y') tow +y=r? is wa’ + yy’ =r, 


i te 
Normal is — = Y 
a 


i Ibe 


Tangent in form y= max+trV 1 + m?. 
Pole being (a’, y’), polar is axa’ + yy’ =r, 
If pole move along a line, polar turns about pole of that line. 
Square of tangent from (a’, y’) to a? + y?+2da +2By +C=0 
is ¢?+y'42An' + 2By'+C. 

Radical axis of 2’ 4+y?+ 2d +2By +C =0, 

x+y’ + 2A'e+ 2B’y4+ C’=0. 
Easy exercises on the preceding propositions. 


APPENDIX B 
Elementary Science 
ZOOLOGY 

The General Scope of the Work in Zoology is as follows: 

Indoor Study of Living Animals: The teacher’s immediate responsibility lies 
in the laboratory work which embodies simple morphological studies of common 
forms, representing the chief animal types. These studies must, wherever possible, 
be supplemented or preceded by observation on. living specimens. For this pur- 
pose, provision will be needed for suitable aquaria and vivaria, where the moving, 


breathing, and feeding of the living animals may be within ready view of the 
pupils. Moreover, these morphological studies are not to end in the study of 
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form; behind the observation of the form there must be a constant effort to in- 
terpret the meaning of the form, to show the relation of form and function. 

Charts and models are not to be substituted for actual specimens. 

Outdoor work, which will of necessity vary with the locality, must be carried 
on to a very large extent without the teacher’s direct supervision. But the teacher 
should encourage and direct the pupils, devoting a fair portion of the time of the 
class to discussions and reports on their independent work. Arrangements should 
be made for field excursions on suitable occasions. The outdoor observations should 
be separately recorded by the pupils. 

School Museum: For progress in the natural history side of the subject, 
collections of specimens of the local fauna will have to be made. The school 
museum should be a thing of eradual growth, and great care should be taken in 
the selection of the material. As occasion offers, it should be provided with speci- 
mens of local fish, frogs, reptiles, birds, insects, etc. 


First Year 
September and October 


Invertebrates.—Class study of a grasshopper, a spider, a centipede. 

1. Comparison of a grasshopper with a cricket or cockroach, leading to the 
recognition of the order Orthoptera. 

2. Study of a butterfly and house-fly with observations on their habits and 
habitats; feeding and development of a butterfly. 

Vertebrates.—Birds: Study of the external characteristics of a domestic fowl, 
pigeon or other common bird; instructions regarding the protection of birds by law. 
Comparison of the bills and feet of different types of the birds of Ontario. 

For Winter: Observation of the Winter birds, their feeding habits, their dangers 
and modes of protection. 


April, May and June 


Invertebrates.—Class study of the fresh water clam and the earth-worm. 

Observations on the mosquito, the prevalence of its larve in wet places and 
their destruction by kerosene. 

Vertebrates.—Fishes: Study of the external characteristics of a common fish. 
Structure of the gills and the manner of breathing. 

Amphibians: Study of the external characters of a common frog; of its de- 
velopment from the egg. Economic importance of frogs and toads. Feeding habits 
of a common fish and the frog or toad. 

Migration of birds: Identification of twelve common birds; sufficient descrip- 
tion for this purpose to be recorded. 

A collection of insects to be made in the first year. 


Second Year 
September and October 


Invertebrates—Study of the life-history, habits, and methods of feeding of 
six beneficial or injurious insects (some of each) ; methods of combating the attacks 
of the injurious forms. 

Vertebrates——Mammals: Study of the external characteristics of a cat, dog, 
or rabbit; chief characteristics of the skeleton of a mammal, such as a cat. Recog- 
nition of the common wild mammals of the locality, and observations of their 
habits, including Winter habits. 
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April, May and June 


Invertebrates: Class study of the external characteristics of a crayfish and a 
wood louse (Oniscus). 

Vertebrates.—Reptiles: Study of the external characteristics of a snake and a 
turtle, and observations on the habits and feeding of these animals. 

Continuation of the observations on the life and habits of birds and other 
animals studied. 

General review of the whole course including an outline of classification as 
shown by the animals studied. 


BOTANY 


Remarks similar to those introducing the course in Zoology will apply also 
to the work in Botany. In particular, it is urged upon the instructor that he 
should constantly stimulate the effort to interpret the meaning of the forms under 
observation—to discover where possible the relation between form and function. 


First Year 


September and October 


The Plant as a whole: A detailed study of some common plant such as a 
petunia or a buttercup, taking up the structure of all the parts in succession; the 
study of additional plants as a basis for the classification of roots. stems, foliage- 
leaves and inflorescence; the study to be such as can be carried on with the aid of 
an ordinary lens. ‘ 

Roots: Varieties of form. Stems: Varieties of form} erect, prostrate, climb- 
ing, twining, subterranean, aquatic. Stem-structure in dicotyledons and mono- 
cotyledons. Foliage-leaves: General structure, veining, margin, form and arrange- 
ment in relation to sunlight and shedding of rain. Inflorescence: Varieties of axial 
and terminal types. 

Fruits: Structure and classification of the simpler fruits such as a pea or bean, 
shepherd’s purse, poppy, apple, tomato, grape, plum, corn and maple; adapta- 
tion for the dispersal of seeds. | 

Preparation for Winter: Storage of reserve food in root, stem, leaf and seed; 
study of winter buds, their arrangement, structure and means of protection; the 
fall of the leaf and fruit; interpretation of leaf and scale scars on trees and shrubs. 


April, May, and June 


Seeds: Practical study of some of the common seeds such as the pea, bean, 
morning glory, representing dicotyledons; corn, wheat, representing monocoty- 
iedons; pine or spruce, representing gymnosperms; form, markings, parts and 
their functions, position of stored food. 

Germination of seeds: Simple experiments to illustrate the more important 
phenomena and requirements of germination and growth, e.g., need of air, warmth 
and moisture; evolution of carbon dioxide; how and to what extent water is ab- 
sorbed; root-hairs; root-cap; region of growth in root. 

Spring Flowering Piants: Plant description; identification by means of a 
flora; relation of flower-structure to mode of pollination; meaning and significance 
of cross-pollination; structure and expanding of winter buds; adaptation of stem- 
form to habit; spines, prickles, tendrils, their forms and uses; foliage-leaves, as 
in the autumn work of the first year. 
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Second Year 


September and October 


Composites: Study of the inflorescence and flower-structure of typical com- 
posites, such as dandelion, burdock and ox-eye daisy. 

Weeds: Recognition of common forms; how they spread, and how they may 
be controlled. 

Fungi: Recognition and mode of life of mushroom, puff-ball, polypore as 
saprophytic forms; and apple scab, lilac mildew, wheat rust, black knot or other 
common type as a parasitic form. 

Physiological Experiments: Roots: Simple experiments to illustrate root func- 
tions, e.g., absorption by osmosis, growth towards moisture. Soils: The presence 
of soluble and insoluble materials in soils; simple experiments in illustration. 
Stems: Simple experiments to illustrate stem-function, e.g., conduction of cell-sap, 
heliotropism, rotation of the end of the stem in twiners and climbers. Foliage- 
leaves: Simple experiments to illustrate leaf-functions, e.g., transpiration, manufac- 
ture of starch in sunlight, disappearance of starch in darkness, exhalation of a 
gas by green water plants, exhalation of carbon dioxide. 


Apri, May, and June 


Trees: Mode of branching and identification by leaves, bark and wood of 
Maple, Willow or Oak, a Conifer, Apple, and Plum or Cherry. 
’ Description and identification of the spring flowering plants continued. 
Ferns: General Structure and habits of a common fern. 
Review: General review and comparison of the characteristics of the larger 
groups of plants taken up in the course, summarizing and classifying. 


A collection of plants to be made in the second year; also a collection of ten 
- economic woods. 


PHYSICS 


First Year 


November to April 


Introductory: Measurement in Metrical and English units of length, area, 
volume, and mass; structure and use of the Balance; The Three States of Matter, 
defined and explained. 

Mechanics: The principle of the mechanical powers; some of their more im- 
portant simple applications. 

Hydrostatics: Pascal’s Law, statement and verification, some of its more im- 
portant applications; pressure of liquids in its relation to direction, depth, density 
of liquid, area pressed, and the shape of containing vessel; Archimedes’ principle; 
specific gravity; common methods of finding specific gravities of solids and 
liquids. 

Pneumatics: Study of the properties of a gas as exhibited in air as a type; 
proof that air has weight, occupies space, and exerts pressure; construction of the 
barometer; the relation between the volume and pressure of a gas; proof of Boyle’s 
Law; practical application of air pressure; air-pump, common pump, siphon, the 
principle of air-brakes, air-tools. 
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Second Year 


November to April 


Heat: Nature and source of heat: experiments to illustrate the expansion of 
solids, liquids, and gases by heat; some practical applications of the principle of 
expansion; the anomalous expansion of water, its significance; meaning of tem- 
perature as compared with quantity of heat; graduation of the mercury ther- 
mometer in the centigrade and the Fahrenheit scales; meaning of latent heat, 
applications; the meaning of mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Sound: Nature and propagation of sound; pitch of sound; consonance and 
resonance; reflection of sound echoes. 

Light: Nature and propagation of light; simple experiments illustrating the 
reflection and refraction of light; dispersion of light; colour of bodies. 

Magnetism and Electricity: Magnets; laws of magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion; polarity; magnetic induction; ‘terrestrial magnetism; construction of 
simple voltaic cell; decomposition of water by electricity ; electro-magnet; electric 
bell; telephone; heating and lighting effects of the current. 

Note.—In both Physics and Chemistry, practice in the preparation and manipulation 
of apparatus should form part of the course. Where practicable, the course should 
also include simple operations in glass-blowing and lathe work, and in hard and soft 


soldering. 
CHEMISTRY 


Second Year 


November to April 


Avr: Its constituents; combustion in air, and resulting changes; detection of 
carbon dioxide and water vapour in air; rusting of a metal such as iron in the air, 
and how it affects the air. 

Water: Decomposition of into its elements; the obtaining of pure water, and 
how it differs from ordinary water. 

Carbon: Its presence in plant and animal substances; combustion of carbon 


> 
and limewater test for carbon dioxide. 


APPENDIX C 
A Seasonal Course in Art for the Lower School 


The following is to be taken not as a detailed prescription of the course of in- 
struction in Art, but rather as a guide to the inexperienced teacher as to source— 
material, and a natural order of exercises. In order to adapt the lessons to the 
available materials for study, nature drawing and colour study should be combined 
In spring and autumn. The winter months lend themselves more readily to the 
study of the principles of perspective, model and object drawing, and design. This 
list of subjects is not intended to be exhaustive. Enough, however, has been given. 
to allow a choice to be made. 

FIRST YEAR 


September and October 


The first lesson should deal with (a) the necessary materials, (b) their care, 
(c) the proposed method of orderly procedure. | 

A study of the alphabet as used in the freehand lettering of an appropriate 
motto (pencil). 
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Brush Drawings (in black ink or black paint); (@) with single strokes, (b) 
with filled spaces; of grasses (in head), bulrushes, milkweed (pods and stems), 
clover, daisies, golden rod, teasel, etc. 

Brush Drawings (in shaded monochrome—two tones) ; spray of leaves, apple 
spray with fruit and leaves, onions, poppy heads and stems, etc. 

Crayon Drawings of objects of the same character as above. 

Brush Washes in appropriate tints (1) plain, (2) graded; painting upon these 
a spray of some simple autumn flower, such as the daisy, clover, golden rod, ete. 

Painting an autumn landscape from an outline drawn by the teacher. 

Picture study, based on the following, at appropriate times during the two 
months :— 

Portrait of George Gyze, by Holbein, The Last Supper, by Da Vinci, 

The Gleaner, by Jules Breton, or The Gleaners, by Millet. 

Zésop, by Velasquez. The Little Scholar, by Bouguereau. 


November and December 


Drawing the simpler type objects, alone and in groups. ‘The objects in skeleton 
form should be used for the study of perspective: the solid objects for light and 
shade, and composition: (a) the sphere, (b) the cube, (c)a group consisting of a 
sphere, cylinder and square prism, (d) a group consisting of a square pyramid, 
cone and cube, ete. . 

Lettering continued. A literary quotation, neatly centred on the page (in 
ink). 

Design—A Thanksgiving Programme or Menu Cover. 

A Christmas Book Cover, or Christmas Card. 
A Calendar for the New Year, or Sofa Cushion Cover. 

Picture Study, based on the following, at appropriate times during the two 
months: 

The Sistine Madonna, by Raphael, Moses, by Michel Angelo, 

Mother and Child by George De or The Fog Warning, by Winslow Homer 

Forest Brush, 


January, February, and March 


Review of the laws of Composition and of Light and Shade. 

Still Life Drawings in light and shade with appropriate background. 
A chalk-box with lid partly drawn. 

A group of books. 

A group of garden material, such as watering can and flower pots, ete. 

A group of pottery, such as a cup, saucer, and teapot. 

Making drawings of the trees of winter: poplars, maples, etc., in outline; 

‘evergreens, such as pines, cedars, balsams, in silhouette. 

Memory Drawing. 

Figure drawing: (a) Boys in turn posing before the class to represent: 

The batter, pitcher, or catcher in baseball. 

The young fisherman, the skater, ete. 

(b) Girls in turn posing before the class to represent : 

Skipping or serving at tennis. 

Sewing or reading, ete. 
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Painting a simple winter landscape from an outline supplied by the teacher. 
Making drawings to illustrate any one of the following : 


(1) “Far off, three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
‘Stood sunset flushed.” 

(2) ‘‘On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot.” 


Picture Study, based on the following, at appropriate intervals during the 
three months: 


The Surrender of Breda, by Velasquez. The Tailor, by Maroni. 
The Syndics, by Rembrandt. or Man with the Glove, by Titian. 
1814, by Meissonnier. The Death of Cesar, by Gerome. 


April, May and June 


Painting trees in leaf (alone or in groups with simple background of fence, 
or hillside, etc.). Select known trees, preferably those drawn in winter in outline 
and silhouette, such as the poplar, pine, apple, oak, maple, cedar, elm, etc. - 

Paint the following: 


Pussy-willows or catkins, 

Small bunch of violets or spring beauties, 
Small vase of periwinkles, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, 

Hepatica plant on a piece of rotten wood, 
Small bunch of dog tooth violets, 

A plant of pansies in bloom. 


Painting a simple spring landscape from an outline supplied by the teacher. 
Making a pencil drawing or a water-colour to illustrate: | 


(1) “ Upon a pasture hill a pine tree stands, 
And in the air holds up its slender hands.” 


(2) “I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.” 


(3) “ We’re going fishing in the creek 
With bran new hook and line, 
We’re going hunting in the woods, 
O, holidays are fine.”’ 


(4) “ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea!” 


(5) “The summer sun is sinking low; 
Only the free-tops redden and glow; 
Only the weather-cock on the spire 
Of the neighbouring church is a flame of fire! 
All is in shadow below.’’ 


Designing a portfolio cover for the year’s work (with motif conventionalized 
from some flower, leaf, insect or other natural object drawn during the year). 
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Picture Study based on the following, at appropriate intervals during the three ~ 


months: 

Children of Charles I, by Vandyke The Painter’s Sons, by Rubens 
Spring, by Mauve Spring, by Danbigny, or 

The Haymakers, | or At the Watering Trough, by 


or ) : Dagnan-Bouveret, or 
The Escaped Cow, | by Julien Dupre The Sower, by Millet. 


SECOND YEAR 
September and October 


Drawing and painting an arrangement of or selection from the following and 
similar objects, exemplifying the proper application of the laws of composition 
and design: 


Sprays of the closed blue gentian. 

Rose leaves and hips. 

Clumps of mushrooms or fungi. 

Nasturtium leaves and flowers. 

Sprays of sweet peas. 

Autumn beech leaves or autumn maple leaves. 
The golden rod, wild carrot, or purple asters. 
Mullein stalks, leaves and seed. 

A basket of apples. 

A box of onions. 

A pile of vegetables. 

A plate of fruit. 


Painting an autumn landscape of local interest, such as: 
“The pasture field bars” (shaded by a haw tree). 
“On the edge of the forest.” 

“An autumn hillside.” 
“A fence corner aglow with autumn flowers.” 


Making a pencil or coloured crayon sketch to illustrate: 
1. “ Milking Time.” 
2. “The Old Swimming Hole.” 


3. “ August is laughing in the sky, 
Laughing while paddle, canoe and I 
Drift, drift, 

Where the hills uplift 
On either side of the current swift.” 


4. “JT saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending.” 


Picture study based on the following, at appropriate intervals during the two 
months: 


A Family Group, by Franz Hals The Concert, by Terborg 
or 

The Laughing Cavalier, by Franz Hals_ or The Coming Storm, by 

The Frugal Meal, by Israels George Inness. 
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November and December 


Arranging according to the laws of composition and drawing: 


A group of kitchen utensils. 

A group of coloured pottery. 

A hat, coat, chair and satchel. 

A paper knife, magazine and two books. 


Designing and making a stencil for a wall-paper border. 

Designing a table centrepiece with motif conventionalized from some natural 
form drawn during the autumn. 

Lettering continued using the Lombardic, Monastic, or Old English Text, 
and designing a Christmas card using the alphabet chosen. 


Picture study based on the following, at appropriate intervals during the two 
months: 


The Holy Night, by Correggio The Holy Family, by Murillo 
Portrait of his Mother, by Whistler or The Finding of Christ in the 


Temple, by Holman Hunt. 
January, February, March 


Drawing from the cast: 
Classic ornament, such as, the egg and dart pattern, honeysuckle pattern, 
acanthus leaf, ete. 
The Victory of Samothrace. 
The bust of Diana of Versailles. 


Drawing and painting a winter landscape of the same location used for the 
autumn landscape. 

Figure drawing: 

Two members of the class posing together to illustrate a tug of war, a game of 
marbles, going fishing, batter and catcher, having a chat, ete. 

Making a pencil or water-colour sketch to illustrate: 


1. “ Tkere by the sheepfold, sometimes was he seen, 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful dog, 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet.” 


2. “This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter the abode.” 


3. “Walk now among the forest trees; 
Saidst thou that they were stripped and bare! 
Each heavy bough is bending down 
With snowy leaves and flowers, the crown 
Which winter regally doth wear.” 


Picture study based on the following, at appropriate intervals during the 
three months: 


The Marriage at Cana, by Veronese Grace before Meat, by Chardin 
Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, 
by Turner or The Age of Innocence, by Reynolds 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, coe 
by Orchardson. The Boyhood of Raleigh, by Millais. 


26 E. 
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April, May, June 


Drawing from the object: 
A vase of daffodils (1) in pencil (2) in water colours. 


Painting in water colours: 
A spray of apple blossoms, or 
A spray of cherry blossoms, or 
A spray of wild rose blooms. 


Drawing in pencil (sketches to be made outside) : 
A hen coop with hen and chickens (background of fence and shrubbery), 
or 
A dog kennel and dog, shaded by a maple tree. 


Painting in water colours: 
A man ploughing in a field, or 
A boy fishing from a boat or pier. 


Illustrating the following: 


1. “My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” 


2. “The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool.” 


3. ‘Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles, 
On the solitary pasture where our sheep, 
Half-asleep, 
Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight.” 


Designing a portfolio cover for the year’s art work with a motif convention- 
alized from daffodil, apple blossom, or the wild rose. 


Picture study based on the following at suitable times during the spring 
months. 


The Cornfield, by Constable Forest of Fontainebleau, by Rousseau 

The Lake, by Corot or Shoeing the Bay Mare, by Landseer 

Caritas, by Abbot Thayer A Reading from Homer, by Alma-Tadema. 
APPENDIX D 


Manual Training 
FIRST: YEAR 


Drawing.—Simple plans and elevations. Correct use of drawing board, T 
square, triangles and compasses. Construction of the common geometrical figures. 
Simple lettering and figuring. Working drawings of objects made, either full size 
or to scale. 

Wood Work.—Growth, structure, and identification of the woods used in the 
manufactures of the locality. Warping, twisting, checking; how caused and counter- 
acted. Making of simple objects according to drawings previously prepared. 
Proper use of nails, screws, and glue. Use of simple joints in articles made; for 
example, end half lap, centre half lap, mitre, housing. Use and mechanical con- 
struction of common woodworking tools as exemplified in the making of a series of 
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useful objects. Construction of simple school apparatus. At least every alter- 
nate piece of work shall be kept for inspection. 


SECOND YEAR 


Drawing.—Hlementary orthographic and isometric projection. Simple sec- 
tions. More advanced geometrical drawing. Freehand dimensioned sketches. 
Inking, tracing, lettering, and blue printing. Working drawings of objects made. 

Wood Work.—Growth, structure, and identification of the woods used in the 
locahty. ‘Tool sharpening. Common joints used in various kinds of wood work 
—scarfing, simple dovetail, mortise and tenon, tongue and grooved joint—their 
use In making objects such as boxes, drawers, tables, book-cases, etc. Fastenings 
with dowels, pins, cleats, wedges, etc. Calculations from drawings and specifica- 
tions of lumber required for articles made and cost. At least every alternate piece 
of work must be kept for inspection. 

Various methods of finishing, as staining, fuming, filling, shellacing, oiling. 

Wood Turning.—Explanation of the lathe, its action, speed, parts, care, and 
use. The gouge, correct position, turning rough cylinder.. The skew chisel; reason 
for grinding both sides and at an angle. Concave surfaces with skew chisel. 
Irregular curves and spindle work. V_ grooves, beads and hollows. ‘The 
introduction of hard wood and sand paper; exercises in turning handles. Face 
plate turning, chuck work, boxes with covers, powder box, napkin ring, goblet, etc. 
very piece of work must be kept for inspection. 

Forging.—The forge, the fire, the heat, the height of anvil, and its position. 

The ordinary tools, how to use and care for them. Hammer, sledge, chisel, 
fuller, and swage. Drawing, forming, upsetting, bending, and twisting iron, 
stamping and forge-blacking the finished piece, exercises of simple design and con- 
struction, gate hook, turning eye and hook. Scarfing, bending, and welding. 
Every piece of work must be kept for inspection. 

Machine Shop Practice—Simple ornamental work in brass, copper, and iron. 
The making of simple objects such as watch fobs, paper knives, blotter corners, 
trays, bowls, ete. 

Simple chipping and filing. Use of measuring and marking tools. 

An elementary study of the engine lathe: its parts, adjustment and working. 
Proper tool angles and cutting speeds and feeds. The exercises taken should, where 
possible, involve completed objects. All work must be kept for inspection. 


APPENDIX E 
Household Science 


FIRST YEAR 
Cleaning, Cookery, Foods. 


Note.—The extent of the review of the course in Form IV of the Public Schools 
and the length of time spent on it must be determined by the work previously done by 
the pupils, but the following should be taken up: 


The methods of cooking, except frying; best methods of cleaning dishes, dish- 
towels, sinks, wooden surfaces, nickel, silver, aluminum; the necessary elements in 
food and their uses to the body; the food elements in milk, eggs, meat or fish, fruit, 
vegetables, seeds; the effect of heat on these, exemplified by cooking milk, eggs, 
meat, vegetables, and cereals; planning simple home meals; principles involved in 
the preservation of food; compartments and dampers in kitchen stove, with the care 
of it in laying and lighting the fire and managing the oven. 
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The House.—This subject is taken chiefly to form new standpoints of thought 
and it is intended that two or three lessons shall cover it completely. 

The following points shall be considered in a very general way: 

Site (soil, slope, sun, exposure, environment). 

Plan (material, number, size and relation of rooms). 

Lighting (candles, coal-oil, gas, electricity, considered from standpoints of 


lighting power, heat; vitiation of air, care and cost). 
Heating (fire-places, stoves, hot-air and hot-water furnaces considered and 


compared). 
Ventilating (sources of house-air impurities, purpose of ventilation, simple 


home methods). 

Furnishing (material, form, colour, care required when in use). 

Laundry Work.—Necessary materials (water, alkalies, soap, blueing, starch), 
and the action of each; processes in washing, ironing, and starching. 


Norre.—These points are intended to be taught simply (not technically), and for 
actual practice. In schools where there is no laundry equipment, the order of work 
may be developed in class, and the practice carried out at home. 


Home-Nursing and Sanitation.—Review of the course for Form IV of the 
Public Schools. 


Note.—The course may be extended if time permit. Where no equipment is pro | 
vided, a doll’s bed may serve. 


SECOND YEAR 
Cookery, foods.—Review of the first year’s course, and its extension to more 
advanced cookery. 


NotTe.—In the advanced cookery, the dishes should be chosen according to the de- 
mands of the home life of the pupils. 


Marketing.—Seasons for domestic and well-known imported foods; current: 
prices of food; practice in buying. 


Note.—If possible markets and shops should be visited and pupils given the re- 
sponsibility of buying home and school supplies. 


Entertaining.—Writing of invitations and replies, planning and preparation. 
for guests; duties of hostess. 


Notrt.—In school, one theoretical and one practical lesson will be sufficient for 
this. Practice may be obtained in entertaining at home. 


ITousehold Accounts._-Systematic spending of the income; keeping account of 
household expenses. 


APPENDIX F 
Agriculture and Horticulture 


For guidance in carrying out the course the teacher should apply to the Direc- 
tor of Elementary Agricultural Education, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
and for the circulars dealing with the details, to the Deputy Minister of Education. 

Subject to the approval of the Director, modifications may be made of the 
following to suit local conditions. 
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LOWER SCHOOL 


First Year 
September 


Physics: Measurements of fields and surveys for drainage; needs, value and 
method of drainage. 

Gardening: Selection, purchase and outdoor planting of bulbs; methods of 
potting and forcing bulbs for winter bloom. 


October 


Plant Studies: Field studies of weeds; habit of growth and seed distribution ; 
methods of eradication. 

Fruit Growing: Fall management of orchard, pruning and cultivation; methods 
and systems of fruit packing; work of co-operative fruit associations; law relating 
to fruit marking, ete. 

Beekeeping: Management of bees in fall and winter. 


November 


Poultry: Housing, feeding and management of poultry in winter; fattening 
and marketing ; breeds. 

Horticulture: Cutting scions from fruit trees to store for root-grafting in 
winter. Planting apple seeds for production of seedlings. 


December 


Chemistry: Simple study of plant substances, such as determination of mois- 
iure, carbon, ash, starch, and gluten; simple studies of soils, insecticides, fungi- 
cides and common substances used on the farm. 

School Meeting: Public meeting at school at which reports on work done will 
be given and prizes distributed. 


January 


School Progress Club: Organization and plans for home project work; arrange- 
ments for preliminary reading, recording, and supervising work. 

Dairying: Milk testing with Babcock tester; care of milk and pasteurization ; 
use of lactometer; individual cow records and herd improvement; care of dairy 
herd ; sandame tom of dairy stables. 


February 


Botany: Determination of weed seed impurities in clover seed, etc. ; ; germin- 
ation tests of farm and garden seeds; Seed Control Act; methods of combating 


weeds. 
March 


Soil Studies: Simple physical analyses of different classes; comparisons by 
weight; determination of air and water capacities, capillarity; effects of frost, lime 
and humus on clay. 
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Gardening: Preparation, care and uses of hot bed and cold frame; methods 
of growing potatoes, onions, rhubarb, lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., for early 
crops; smal] fruit culture; methods of growing strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
grapes, etc. 

Aprii 


Poultry: Incubation, brooding and rearing of chicks; management of poultry 
in summer. 

Gardening: Beautifying of home surroundings; plans for home gardens; 
preparation of soil; selection of varieties; planting tables; care of growing plants. 


May 


Garden Work: Preparation and planting of experimental and demonstration 
plots in school garden; work in home gardens. 

Beekeeping: Colony studies to learn organization, life histories and work of 
bees; construction of hives; methods of handling. 

Botany: Study of flowers of fruit trees, the setting and development of fruit; 
natural and artificial fertilization; flowers and seed-development of forest and 
shade trees. , 

June 


Insects: Recognition, life histories, work and remedies for insects injurious to 
orchard and garden; spraying mixtures and application. 

Botany: Study of economic plants, such as grasses, ornamental shrubbery, 
garden flowers. 

Crop Improvement: Plans for selecting choicest seed of grains, vegetables or 
flowers for next year’s growing; work of Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. 


July and August 


Supervision of Practicai Work: Reports on care and management of school 
experimental plots and home projects of pupils. 


Second Year 


September 


Gardening: Storing vegetables, fruits and house plants for winter; methods of 
winter forcing of rhubarb, swiss chard, etc. 

Bacteriology: Moulds and bacteria in relation to canning and preserving; 
methods of canning. Work of bacteria in soil; legume bacteria. 


October 


School Exhibit: Exhibition of pupils’ and school’s work at school or local fair. 

Horticulture: Preparation for winter of tender climbing plants, shrubs and 
flowers; lifting, dividing and replanting perennials. 

Home Projects: Reports on home gardening projects and summarizing results. 


November 


Farm Animals: Breeds of cows, horses, sheep and swine; practice in using 
score cards, telling of age of horses by teeth; care and management of farm 
animals; construction of stables. 
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December 


Agricultural Arvihmetic: Estimating of holding capacities of mows, bins, 
wagon boxes, silos, cisterns, wells, troughs, barrels, milk utensils; estimates of 
weights of hay loads, stacks, manure piles; estimate of sand, cement, lime, briclz, 
stone or lumber required in building barns, sheds, silos, ete. 

Rural Economics: Laws relating to agriculture; organizations for advancing 
ayriculture; co-operative associations; value of good roads; rural advancement, ete. 


January 


Dairying: Simple analysis of milk to show albumin, casein and sugar; composi- 
tion and value of whey and buttermilk; experiments to show effects of bacterial or 
mould contamination ; construction, care and advantages of cream separator ; manu- 
facture of butter and cheese; dairy manufacturing; visit to creamery or evaporator. 


February 


Farm Crops: Kinds of farming and the best kinds for the neighbourhood; 
crops best suited to locality and best varieties of grains; methods of crop improve- 
ment; system of rotations and values; plans for model farms. 


| March 


Physics: Principles of farm machines or appliances; simple experiments with 
pulleys, levers, etc. 7 | 

Chemistry: Uses of manures and fertilizers; examination, indentifications and 
simple tests for common commercial fertilizers; calculation of values and propor- 
tions in which to be mixed. 


April 


Fruit Growing : Selection of location and planting plans for orchards; varieties 
suited for local planting; orchard management and care; methods of pruning and 
_ grafting. 

Agriculture: Methods of soil cultivation; best times and methods of seeding. 
Farm management: care of machinery, costs of manuring, soil preparation, seed- 
ing, harvesting, threshing and marketing. 


May 


Garden Work: Work in home gardens or school plots. 
— Botany: First year’s work continued. 
Beekeeping: First year’s work continued. 


June 


Insects: First year’s work continued. 

Botany: First year’s work continued with study of common plant diseases 
and treatment for them. 

Horticulture: Methods of budding and propagation by cuttings. 


July and August 


Supervision of Practical Work: Reports on care and management of school 
experimental plots and home projects of pupils. | 
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Se eee 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 


The instruction should be given on topics included in the course outlined 
below. The selection of the topics will be determined by the local interests 
involved. 

1. Field Husbandry: History of agriculture; different systems of farming 
different kinds of soil; rotation of crops, of farm crops in their relation to drainage; 
application of manures; green manuring; preparation of the land for the different. 
crops; methods of cleaning, testing, and selecting farm seeds; study of cereals, 
roots, fodder crops, grasses, clovers, and other farm crops; sowing, harvesting, 
preserving, marketing. 

2. Animal Husbandry: A study of the history and characteristics of the 
principal breeds of live stock, including light and heavy horses, beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep and swine; feeding and management; principles of breeding; registra- 
tion of pedigrees; market requirements. 

Visits to local farms, and practical work in judging stock. 

3. Dairy Husbandry: The herds: formation, care, and management of a dairy 
herd, rearing of calves; dairy stables; lighting, cleaning, and ventilating; individual 
cow records. The milk: care of milk; elementary, chemical and bacteriological 
study of milk. The home dairy: running of hand separators and care of dairy 
utensils; manufacture, packing, and marketing of butter. ! 

Visits to loca! creameries and cheese factories, and a study of factory methods 
of manufacture, packing and marketing. 

4. Poultry Husbandry: The most valuable breeds and varieties of hens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, their characteristic points and peculiarities; various 
methods of housing poultry; incubation, brooding, and rearing of chickens; general 
methods of feeding and management; market conditions; the fattening and dress- 
ing of poultry for home and foreign markets. 

5. Beekeeping: Management, wintering, swarm control, honey production, 
increase, queen-rearing, symptoms and treatment of disease. 

6. Horticulture: Treatment of fruit plantations: cultivation, grafting, spray- 
ing; value of cover crops; methods of growing and caring for vegetables; selection 
of varieties; study of insect and fungus diseases affecting fruit and vegetables; 
care, storing, and marketing of fruit. 

7. Forestry: Forestry as related to the farm; classification of the common 
forest trees, the establishment, care and protection of the wood-lot; varieties and 
methods for roadside planting and shelter belts. 

8. Agricultural Botany: Identification and eradication of weeds and weed 
seeds, Seed Control Act and its application; experiments to show seed germination 
and growth of plants; the relation of plants to soil, air, light, temperature, and 
moisture ; systematic study of the structure of cereals, grasses, legumes, and roots; 
plant diseases: smut, rust, mildew, etc.; how to recognize and combat them; col- 
lecting, pressing, and mounting of weeds and grasses and weed seeds. 

9. Entomology: A practical course in economic insects, identification, habits, 
and life histories; a close study of the more important insects, by means of breeding 
and rearing cages; insecticides; collecting of injurious and beneficial insects and 
samples of their work. 

10. Agricultural Physics: Soil: classification and physical examination, 
origin, and mode of formation; soil forming, soil-forming rocks and minerals; 
behaviour towards moisture. Surveying and drainage; measurement of fields and 
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farms with the chain; calculating areas and drawing plans; use of various in- 
struments for determining levels, preparing plans for drainage; methods of digging, 
laying of tile, and filling of trench; calculations concerning required size of tile 
and cost of various systems. Conservation of moisture by drainage, mulching, and 
cultivation ; capillarity and its relation to plant growth. Water capacity of different 
soils. Mechanics: principles of farm machinery; principles of ventilation, lighting 
and heating. 

11. Agricultural Chemistry: Chemical composition of soils; elements used 
by plants; availability and assimilation of plant food in the soil; application of 
fertilizers; absorption and retention of important constituents, as nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash; insecticides and fungicides; their composition and proper 
mixture. 


APPENDIX G 
Mediaeval and Modern History 


The following are the details of the course in Medixval and Modern History: 
For Study in Outline: 

The Roman Empire: Its. extent and mode of Government; the life of its 
citizens and subjects; the causes of its decline. 

The Rise of Christianity within the Empire: its relations with the govern- 
ment. 

The Barbarian Invasion: the chief tribes and their migration; the most con- 
spicuous names (Attila, Alaric, Odoacer, Clovis, Theodoric) and dates; the results. 

The growth of the Church: the Bishop of Rome; his position in the church 
and in Italy; his relation to the Empire and to foreign powers; the work of 
Gregory the Great; the rise of monasticism; the rule of St. Benedict; the con- 
version of the Germans. | 

The Empire of Charles the Great: its rise and extent; his methods of adminis- 
tration; his interests in education and building; his religious and political aims; 
causes of disruption of his empire. 

The growth of Feudalism: its origin; a typical feudal estate and the relations 
of its members to one another; causes of its decay. 

The rise of Royal power in France: the expansion of the Norman race; Philip 
Augustus; St. Louis. 

The German Kings and the Empire: their struggles with the Popes; Henry 
Ill, Henry IV; Frederick Barbarossa, Frederick II; the decay of the Empire. 

The position of the church in Medieval Society and political life; its organiza- 
tion; the investiture struggle; the jurisdiction of its courts; the monks and the 
friars; Gregory VII, Innocent III. 

The Crusades: causes leading to them; events of the first crusade; effects of 
the crusades on Europe. 

Social life in the Middle ages: daily life on a feudal estate; rise of the towns; 
commerce of the Italian cities and the Hanseatic League; rise of the Universities, 
state of learning and means of education. 


For Study in Greater Detail: 1492-1603. 
The Renaissance. 
Voyages of discovery and exploration. 
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Europe at the beginning of the 16th century, conditions in England, Germany, 
Spain, the Netherlands, previous to the Reformation. 

The growth of the royal power and the rise of the modern nations. 

The Protestant Revolt: the Catholic Reformation; Charles V and Philip II; 
France during the religious struggles; the Revolt of the Netherlands. 

The Elizabethan Period in literature. 


For Study in Outline: 1603-1763. 

The Thirty Years’ War: its causes; the position of Austria and of France; 
the career of Gustavus Adolphus; the peace of Westphalia; effect of the war. 

The struggle for the supremacy of Parliament in England. France under 
Louis XIV. The rise of Russia and Prussia; the Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763. 


For Study in Greater Detail: 1763-1885 : 

The American Revolution. 

The French Revolution; its causes, main events and leading figures. 

The Napoleonic Empire: the uprising of the nations against Napoleon. 

Europe in 1815; the period of repression under Metternich. 

The growth of the Democratic spirit; the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 

The growth of the National spirit in Italy and Germany, in the United States, 
in the federations of British colonies, Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 

The Industrial Revolution; modern inventions; world commerce. 

Modern colonial expansion and emigration; the growth of the British Empire. 

The rise of world politics; the Eastern question; the Congress of Berlin and 
the balance of power in Europe. 


APPENDIX H 
Apparatus 


LOWER SCHOOL 


Physics and Chemistry 


Probable 
Cost 

1 Metric Scale, one foot long. The ordinary School rulers graduated in 
inches and centimeters will answer <.......0f essen «chet ee $0 02 
A Meter “Stick! '. iv vise soba aes so eds ky se ss Sai 0 50 
1 Caliper, Simple form: <5. 2.54, Ye cis xpos ook es ee 0 50 
1 Dissected Litre Block 2 is %.a2. ig ja gece ff nc pda eee 2 00 
L sPinch-COCK: os 5 5/4 aoaes nsepaiera eials "suacy.tenvess Beospdte ag stage ae 0 15 
1 Burette, Mohr’s, 50 C.C. graduated im:tenths 2. «<2... <usy- sae eee 2 00 
J. Measuring Cylinder, 100'C.C. graduated ... s7s7.44u seks pee 0 80 
& Beakers, different: sizes). 3: <5 6595.05 « dls ote et ee 0 55 
Jeair Pomp and Receiver 2.221% > sas 0« meets 4 oe 10 09 
1 Elastic Rubber Balloon. A toy balloon answers well ................ 0 10 
L Pendulum Bob... 400% i950 045.004 9:5 48 Suelo Veen aes Wee eee 0 25 
1 Physical Balance, with set of Metric Weights ............i.eceeeevees 8 50 
1 Spirk Lamp or Bunsen Burner. «5. :.2.. 0.224005 sae eee 0 40 
I Spring Balance 4. sce. ss'es os san hw e'om Fb ees Ose aterde ee ee 0 50 
1 Glass Battery Jar,.9 in. deep, 8 in. diam. ............0ccw sha see pee 0 50 
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Probable 
Cost 

MEE amma bostleg etree faye: Ge Sac ele eh NS a te wh ate, $0 35 
RR ewe CS ae aig tent, in ee sta ein rh a Merce e fs aiken Oy Hach, 15e... 27° 0-30 
Seecramemission of Pressure Apparatus ..)....0080. dvi seck oe 0 75 
Meo miele march DlCn ye ttn eek ote tt, Rapin artnet He mitinses oes 1 %5 
© sO AHORE. NI INGs AV EVES ENG TP Ms De cr uo res Sn 3 00 
Me RPA ere ee CamyVeSlAcs (a Aiea reid oaks 04 ble wee oe aU. 0 50 
Mee ree yaa UC errr ee temo te i oe Muete, osty Sohal 1 50 
ed Me etl) MC cca LOU Oleh Wire ane vad emis ic Voterie td manor erty 4 1 25 
pee Commis hae CASS PMO Ce] le fsa coy oh hes ay «a cd, aa deh nC eS ke 1 25 
Bee euaiitenirece | Classe Modelee), st ahng awn wigs meal dl eH i dnb 2 00 
SINGS TAS WANG) CSP Sera ee ts nc nea ty reo nce age ne ee ORD Le 0 10 
Ole Dia LWOn TIN OS ye we rhs Ce neva i: a SUA Ty aera cokes 0 50 
3 Small Florence Flasks with perforated rubber corks to fit .............. 0 45 
Meecrence Hlacky with cide mouth’... 40s Micat guagace. eet, 0 25 
1 Rubber Cork with two holes to fit Florence Flask with large mouth ...... 0 15 
J RCIOHINENYGRS: 4 tie Canes ice peptic en ned So A a a 0 45 
— POTSOUIS ., LOATH CL ee are ueae a iG ars Re eee nt 7 ae a ee On 
ME CeMICMO CA Vib yes OULIC mht are che ati ite a ang etl fy oll voce ake 0% 
1 Weighted Wooden Prism, 1 square centimeter in section .............. 0 25 
BPP OU Ce MOr oe sim ple, LOT rs yea aiatant pee «aly wigs si tes, ay ecs iva as 0 20 
1 Brass Rod for showing the production of Sound by longitudinal vibrations 

SAM Ome ice ei nk cep pa sper i Pieters ie vaca yrwny $l "eet Lyaty 0 30 
—TETECUSANGY (ig VRAIS 2a arin me ZH area eo ike eee A Te We SURE ee Pa Or10 
mol Spring, about 1 in. in diameter and 2 feet long ...... 0.0 0.000., 0 25 
ee UNO CCUON rs Myleene ae aera eaere 2. ede a came ged hig Cee 150 
1 Glass Tube, about 2 cm. in diameter and 30 em. long ............... 0 15 
Glass Tube, about 3 cm. in diameter and 50 cm. long ..-.../...2..-- 0 30 
TO ac itin Oma wera yal, codese fen eh eeaN A con erert, Aucaldsy ee uses 3 50 

Cardboard Discs for Whirling Machine to show reflection of sound ..... 0 50 
1 Toothed Wheel with ring of holes to attach to Whirling machine to illus- 

PPorea DL elim cOlid ume Of ra taser ey Keg. aigrautnica ee De ee 2 00 
BOO men Otay Mem me. Vea. can Teer enna i ee hy dW aR eeeeet ON o 0 10 
Ge AIST TEMS OY SLE oe geek ate GU es ea a RY 0 10 
iT CEN UNTNGEE cece ct ar Pax eee ne en eC nea ee a A ee ne 1 00 
ORD SOMIRN CE IBENG. eG: fj: SOA ae ls ascent an No pane Rc a aig 1 00 
1 Thermometer graduated in both Centigrade and Fahrenheit Degrees .... 1 00 
IMS Sie Rie HI aS Reus TaYe eT eUH = ee yeti alte ie ear ge aR eR OR es 2 50 
© g OTETETAVE NIA Gr cg “cea at fo mPa a a A ne RU 2 00 
| LYIVSNE OTS TST SST ENES go ns Sates a re lecgh a a a a gle 1 50 
Mee wig PALMS CrOCKenvIL Mel PAING NS. AS) 5.c.lu. cea tes cee ccc optiatorerste fl bee aie OG 0 50 
1 Reflection of Light Apparatus, to be fitted also for reflection of sound.. 3 00 
rare me crore sia hee at eee ee des teh et Ma ke Ae OR a 0 25 
meoonvex hens: (Reading Glass: will answer) \02..ec24 ee doe. ies 0 50 
(OP aR Gort as LH EAS? CA BAG Wg ees SO ng Pan Pa POD GN aie Are ease ene Ar 0 50 

Peco eo mcd mGreen and bite Glass ian te ore i ts oes eet eo shee 0 10 
1 GYCIBSVONTE TESS ENE CHEYCTOR 1 Sele ICI URN nde or ce Pa a eS 0 50 


cas) 


ee een cme any itr Coe ee NW cle ease 6 eee ules 0 50 
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Big ER Si ee 
Probable 
Cost 
1 Horseshoe. Magnet-.........:. 55 ee aes oes ee tee ee ene eae ea $0 25 
DPCOMP ASB rk! Es etary ose 6 Sin slo ere eae alae 2 ial et ee ee 0 25 
1 Bar Soft eae Round,’ 6 -in, long: <3. i424 5. <ateae 68 a 0 20 
Sheet Zinc and mheet. Copper (Pair Hlements). <5. "2" lsc = eens 0 15 
eyLIEY QOS hse Derespieg Orsi te gas ta pet ne ee ee each. 35¢: >. 225 0 a 
1 Spool Double-Covered Magnet Wire, No. 20, to be used for making Elec- 
iro-Magneta; eben 9 270 ns. avete 3 o's sla sino «Sie ne ange eve 0 30 
1 “Small Incandescent Lamp: (3 ‘volis): « ........5 5 cinta ee 0 25 
1: Pnenmatice. “Troughs... 2 22a0% eee ot See ee eee ee 0 40 
4°Glass, Bottles. (Pickle. bottles -will answer). «<..4..235 1 +s .6 5 nels arene 0 10 
4. Glass. Slips, 2. inches square,-to cover mouth of bottles ................ 0 05 
BPP Plates ice ccie io "sees oo ous io etnies tae fae uekase to Re Ye Gs tee toe 0 20 
“Hard: Glass ‘Test. Tubes: 12. cou. sete ise seat ole seen ee 0 30 
1° Vest “Tube Rack. cei sver. a) .cchaseses coats crses te orale eo aeeee ene es hee 0 25 
4 Réacent. Bottles, 4.026 (ie oa. ce Al oe pe 0 50 
£46. Doz. Test Dirbess #)-1its ko 94 i ede ee ee perdoz....5 Om 
1 Doz. Mest Tubes, 411m. x. Ve im, av a Meee othe een per doz... .= 3.0 aim 
Ue Tubes, 640i, X34 Us FPR a oe cen seo ene oer ee each.... 0 19 
11. Glass Ttbinge (sott)14°m, tom. ee ee 0 60 
L Retort, stoppered 45025. 5 6 as: en cles cas tude neta les eee 0 25 
1 Lamp ‘Ctitmney (large) 05 02 Sav let cue Sa ayeeie wuts tepae v a eae 0 10 
1. Electrolytie . Apparatis «95-25 4.50.4 i ienstonosite ine eae le ae 1 25 
x yds, Rubber Tubing 3-16 1m. inside, reduces a og oe per fit..7.ne 0 oe 
Pieces: of y Maca «2.5. itis > starve ieee bie so een e ene etete te tients at ee 0 10 
ePackare -of :Picthure o Wire se oo eee ipsa tas sitet ee ae nanan eer eee 0 10 
© Wiles, one round, onetrianoular. 2 4.1.2 otis sete oe gachis5 6.) rie 
2 1)62.. “Corks, assorted. Via. ac. Saas sos fas cates ees oat 0 10 
1\.Package .Wiltering Paper; Circles, 6: 10. .224.. Se% othe hee ere 0 25 
Garitas eS Andes d aS de Blue 0 18S Sc Aas Reem Wea A ter em, cools Came ane 0°19 
14 Doz. Sheets Litimus Paper sess .s. es av tee 0s ee ae Deere ee 0 30 
Posie. Sheet Rabbers iinet sate cee eee per eq. ft.....7 0 2m 
Ware Gaze: © cece scist oo so wien Bes ts pl aceite let sie ale’ oh alate metab. ei fe 0 15 
MICHIE” WEN Hoste hoo a bcs wiclaverc tes etesrria yo var Weert Een Large stick.... 0 26 
t-Simall Vice for clamping wives #. rcs heieree clei ee tame eee 0 40 
Chemicals 
fine, -grannlated, LM resis sts sus te asst dale gente taste ae ee 0 20 
Copper clippings (sheet or “wire), 2 Tbe... 2.5) snes eaten 0 50 
Foon “Milings, 1 UD. sab cet ewig wig etude nba ooo tal ose no eee 0 05 
Uharaoal (may be had from: plumber)... 2% < ac. «. ace-pates onsen 0 25 
Goal {pieces of hard and sO) oi... 3 pcs sila 9 < vie eel tele ee 
BSPTCHPY, MGB, < . iesy oxen on ahr ee Seg pgs ees 2 00 
SIT AtTN Es i (i ee ere ene Ace ORE em 0 25 
BL AIUATT, ee SEPOTTIG: 5, /. go tyiase alas s be ekcies tog aed oe eee dram 0 25 
Ovideiot Mercury, red, 102. «5:01:25 + sasulaee elek oun os ene aie 0 25 
Osean SSONDOT 1.0% oc «.s3s Sind & os BASS ae Reade oe 0 15 
Manganese, dioxide, Uo Lby. 3 sic. os cece waa 0b ae) oe mie pie ee 0 10 


Caleiom cade (Dime, Jumps) «05: sc css vows es oe 
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Probable 
| Cost 
Svotiiurniy deycligarata leery dS Sabet Aaa oar ona hea tis a operat ee encom $0 25 
OES SMUT C LOLA Lema lil eave stes te opti st dete oth any ok ene obeed ort ere nes sie ie ene 0 25 
PTs LUMLI ETA Los OF ttt ones ot Pane nas tebaeay fees alte tive ee fomenie etc oeye 0 10 
Potassium permanganate, 2 OZ. «2.2... sie ee ee eect tees 0 15 
Mrlcruie ChOrades ()UNMDS oan cele ote ee cere eae ee hep afer loge oles olor a tinue 
PRUE mS UL LO Lise SO ZEN ke esl cae eLearn) aE rns cain cae eel al oa 0 10 
Peo TO TMUITI TU Uribe ee OFearaie te recess Wee eaeutist ce eke 6s ce felMede cel Mind coy aenllen et tas 0 10 
Come acy ainda ES v4 ace to Satie ene tec chy ict a ae rtm a 0 10 
Calcium carbonate, lumps of limestone, calcite, chalk, animal shells ..... 
Carbon, specimens of coal, charcoal, graphite, lampblack ............. 
PMIGIIEENG AACE Lt 1 tID Mactiats sce sicrereiet stsyettstses cate wie tour sccele s) oi r¥el ghee Wen eeres 0 05 
Be itricsacid, 1b... 2s ees ws see sees Mae nse ee Retr ve wty STR ee Ttab'a fea eteanilat se eus geese 0 05 
Memiiydrochloric acid, 8 02. 2... svews se cee este et tet ieee nce deea ee 0 05 
@, Yellow Phosphorus, 1 02. ...-....ssssceeseeceerserreeteerecsenecs 0 05 


Botany and Zoology 


For the work in Botany and Zoology each pupil should be provided with 
a pocket magnifier (30-50 cents). A compound microscope ($11.00) should also 
form part of the school equipment for this work. ‘These, together with a dozen olass 
slips and cover glasses and a couple of needles mounted in wooden handles, will be 
found to be all that is necessary for the course. Breeding cages for observing the 
development of insects may be made from waste crayon boxes or soap boxes by 
covering one side or end with mosquito netting or a pane of glass. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Notse.—The pieces marked with an asterisk should form part of the sets for pupils’ 
use in groups of two or four. 


Mechanics and Hydrostatics 


Probable limit of cost. 
i Max 


Min. ax. 
Iter EL OCS eee ek ecteo ia Sooke chor te cae ee) ovaccieralajeteleis preie © eves $ 0 05—$ 0 06 
*1 Metric Scale, one foot long. The ordinary School rules grad- 
uated in inches and centimetres will answer ...........-- 05— 10 
ct APR Renee MSU Bites Secale. ofa pee a har ar ere rere OR coi ae cee aC 30— 35 
Sam @aliperss Simple fOLM =. pects eet ce eee ee 25— 28 
Hee Missected. Litre BlOCK a nce gt eee fee aeate fa ine wv occ oe Scie weet amin 1 50— 2 00 
TES veel Gia aap een cae Pod i cc ae ae pcre 10 
*1 Burette, Mohr’s, 50 C.C. graduated in tenths .........++++-+- 1 50 
*1 Measuring Cylinder, 100 C.C. graduated .......+--+++++-e: 50— 60 
*3 Beakers, different sizes, lot ......--.. eee e cess eer ee scenes 30— By) 
Same Cl tims OD dice ie etree cite cin cee seegtaeie og lp eres mine ci eee 20— 25 
*1 Physical Balance, with set of Metric Weights ....--..-+-+.++-. 6 00— 15 00 
*1 Spirit Lamp or Bunsen Burner ......--.eeeee seer eeeecees 25— 50 
*3 Spring Balance, graduated ounces and grains, each ......-... 60— 90 
*1 Glass Battery Jar, 6 in. deep, 8 in. diam. .....-.+++e+e ee eee 35 
BO Ttateanic RESt lene aiecsci ts sf choo scserelorwe syne eng eteveue casveoensrsys ste)” ois) 20— 25 
EiePair oinele Pulleys 0.52.6 2e ese oo EA eae CMeontie ee nT eae 25— 50 


fepeaate Wonplemilleys tcsyio- 4.2 pete © ets rey chess # > wt oe hes 45— 50 


% © + & 
cet coe a el oe coed 


* 


ae 


% 


x *€ + 
ee a 


foul 


pt et et pd 


o_o 


Wheel and Axle 
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Probable limit of cost. 
i ax, 


(W000) 29 (205 ou ik ae ase eee eee 


incited Plane and: Car 0525 occ ac aGheaite coche nts eee eee 


Vernier Calipers 


(Copbidnal) <i... ms oa). a eee ee ee eer 


Micrometer Wire Gauge epuens) Sinise este tas oe ret nan ea a 
Air Pomp and Receiver 2. 6.0 c. scene eee os siete rere silts 
Elastic Rubber Balloon. A toy balloon answers well ........ 
Transmission of Pressure Apparatus < 2. 0 saccmhis eee eee 
Archimedes: “Principle 4:5). scouts. sulh «aoc oes hee ee gee 
CHobe wor Wels aie AIT 7004-0. wus beets rept Me etn Aare Se 


Barometer ‘Tube, 


Heavy, CAS8.< xcs oie epee ernie eee mn 


Mariotte e Liaw. CUbe6 cs 0sn cicenus ee eke ote eee eee 
ifs Pump, Glass Model. 2. fechas eee Pa tae 
Force Pump, Glass Model 0 othe, ee ee 


Hydraulic Press, 
Filter Funnel . 


Glass: Model) S485. oa on ee eee eee 


Retort Stand: (two wins) sss cad/e inte eee ee eee 
Small Florence Flasks with perforated Se: corks to fit.. 
Florence Flask with wide mouth™... 82 oy... tee ee eee 


Rubber Cork with two holes to fit Florence Flask with large 


TOOULN ea 
Hydrometer Jar 
Porous (Cup: .; 


oeeeeeeveeeeeeeee eee eee eww eee eel ml Ohl hl OC Oh Hh Oh he ow 


©, 6 0. 0° 8 © 0 © © 6 \e 61 @ 0 'O 6 0 '@ © are @€ 6 16)'6 \e 6 6 6 6 e 6 6 ‘0.6 © © ete 


Specific Gravity. Botile i: ois cers inten suc eee hee 
Weighted Wooden Prism, 1 square centimeter in section ...... 


Hydrometer for 


Heayy liquids) nay eee ee 


Pia yorometer: ror ight rguids 5,2 ie 


ANETOIG: Barometer: . nis. cc. cece ak ae ee 
mek Vapillary Tubes '.2).ce 58 eats oh ot. cee ee eee 


Baroscope.. .. 


Brass Rod for showing the production of Sound by longitudinal 


vibrations of 
WHEMERTIG 3 -< cs -seee 4 


Sound 


COGS hes ee es hd a as ee Oe 


Sele S 21S 6 eS Je a) 6 (see ee 6. te ee: O° 2.65, Ole es) Oe we eae ee Ce 


Coil Spring, about 1 inch in diameter and 2 feet long ........ 


Bell in Vacuo . 


Whirling machine . 
Toothed Wheel with ring of holes to attach to Whirling Machine 


eo 2°) Bie BO (C18 a 6.8) ORS OE OS eS Oe) Wee Oe 6 0 Lee ee oes ee ee 


10 illustrate’ Pitch ‘and Sound.) .<s2 0. vhs tsa eee 
pian dor Vibrating “Platen 027 ftv ale nae aoe 
Brass Plates, one square, one circular ............5seeeeess 


Sonometer ... 
Violin Bow... 


Tuning Fork-A . 
Tuning Forks-C, 


OOS 2.88 8 2.6 le Se 88) OOS we Se ee Oe eo ER we (eee ee | eee eee 
BO PR 6. BPE. S10 CO eS eRe Cee ee Oe POR 6. ete ke, Be Om eee re 


SSR 8 OR EI CCS 6S RS ROS Be KES hoe wee oh Oe ee ee eee 


mounted on Resonance Boxes, each ........ 


Large Concave Mirrors for Reflection of Sound, each ........ 


Interference Apparatus. . 
_ Siren (optional) . 


7 Poe D8. Sw 8 Se ROD) SRW Oo eee ee oe ee ee eee 


S22 9 BS OO. Oe Oe ee Oe @ 8 6 es wee eee me 6 ee ee ee 


$1 


M 

15— $1 50} 
75— 4 80) 
YB— 5 001 
00— 5 00) 
00— 30 | 
os— 
1 %5 

45— 1 50 
3 00 | 
35 
70— si 
25—* aa 
Q5-— a 
ae 
03—** aa 
40— 56 
10 = a 
10—- 
68— am 
40 

15. 
60— "1 am 
10— oa 
45— 6 
45-— 9a 
00— 10 00 
y5— 
00— 3 00 
25— $1 30 
10 

20 

s0— 2 5a 
5 00 

00— 5 00 
95-2 am 
00— 2 50 
00— 10 00 
Y5— 1 50 
20— ga 
00— 8 00 
00— 3 00 
5 00: 

00— 30 00 
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Probable limit of cost. 
ax. 


Glass ‘Tubes of various sizes and lengths for showing Vibrations 

POM ATES COLUM Saas tod ka ae. ale wee cet ue ek 
Oreanetipe with Glasc-Hront= sre Ario endo. der eee 
Tambourine to use with the above 
WictomMecricu uae ma DDALA Semmes Nec. he aio he cae: 
Troughs for showing that waves travel faster in deep than in 

SIVCELOWARWELLE Rare wat ae maar cer ew dere se mee us 8 hts St Et 
Kundt’s ‘Tube for finding velocity of sound in a solid (optional) 


Oy COST OTC O86 OL O76: OO) Oy 6 16.0: U6: (0) 6 e108) 616). 8 


: Heat 
Ball and Ring 
AONE DOTTIE ARE W Gaon ee eeirna ear came geen re ga Saami rhe ma Li 
Thermometer, graduated in both Centigrade and Fahrenheit 
UD TSO ales (ea ei cty Sea Iran apenas oe Sacra mNE AER © Nu cae ae aM Me 
Differential Thermometer 
Calorimeter . . 
PPC MO NUN SC es Reatsr nite. Crier eae en emer ee tet S/S Ate, 
Apparatus for determining the coefficient of linear expansion in 
ABILIC UALR eet eaet eon Maree ttn inert eter. Mt eatiatee ee od 
Apparatus for testing “ Boiling Point” in a Thermometer.... 
Maximum Thermometer 
Py TLD ermomete rere tee nee core eater ent 
Hope’s Apparatus for showing Maximum Density of Water.... 
Regnault’s Apparatus for Finding Coefficient of Expansion of a 
Gasm Optional’) tener sine eet hae er ae etn ale se 
HD ow me Ola Deelnrc TUMICIN Lets ener eee te ee nee eaten eteten ans 
Wet-and-Dry Bulb Hygrometer 
Distillation Apparatus . 
CRC ANOLOLONQUESS o> tcc Banas eatin paid Snel ake aie el lee caer area 
AWMoyalell Lo: Sener sie 22M OP>ama e265 Boesar tne ct teen ove mn au a a 
Edser’s Apparatus for Finding the Relative Conducting Powers 
OM NLCtalueaemr ener eee aint eo Pee Oia. S cog l ss wit. ae one 
Wi ode WU Av ye oat et ya Uae tier set treet ne es c's net ae 
Apparatus for Showing Principle of Ventilation 


O10) OF.0). Os 0510/5 OF 016 ey ei O 6001 0), (6) 65 6) 0. ONrO Ole: (0.6.0) \0L-0" 0 1600) (00 0,76) .6 » (oi hel eu ee 


OL Si Ol se Oh OL eL ee) -e te) (0. 00) ey 8 ees, 116) wale le Or: 8! enue) Ley 6 6.6) 8 © 


ORO 20) 106.582 ON OKO. OOP er ein 6) ..6) 00 6 16) 01 O61 Ae, (On 0 ake u 6) ie. [6,8 nle “6b len @ jeje. 6. ieee 


@, '@: @° 6 @ (0 \@ @ 6 0 ‘eo ‘eo © © © ©. © 0 © 0 © 6 © © © @¢ ¢ © « 8 @ 6 


Ce en ? 


oee ee ee © © © © @ 


Light 


Gari ooards Sereciwam itn ramem pr aid tates ko. cs we eu eels 
Plane Rectangular Glass Tank, to be used also as Pneumatic 
TOU linia See et sa kee ars rhe ONS ERA EG oc tin ees erate os 
Plane Mirror, Mounted in Frame with Supports to Stand Ver- 
tically on the Table 
LEC bS trod UAUN CANES) Won Seay okay a Oe ene Pn ced era Rr ae Pan aa eka 
OUMRLOTEC LION es WamteIiem ast or ns eee tes seats nang Naar ot ea cs 
Optical Bench and Photometer, complete with Concave and Con- 
vex Mirrors and ‘Set of Demonstration Lenses 
Ontieaieiscgandscrract Ont an ete etn srs cra het ns Cte 
MOL TAC( (0 Mee lg i Kaen nce ne ean ints oto chetare earned s Water ae rke 0s 
Rotating Mirror, mounted on stand 
60° Glass Prisms . 


O: 6 O61 01. 0 <@' 6 0 98) @ 6) @ 6) 10: (6 0 6 10 10,6 8 6 


© 0. 6), ©) 6 6) (0 8) @, 6. ce) 6) 6.8) OO Te) 6), 8) @! 6) 16,060) ¢2e. 8 0) 0) 4 (0 O58 O48) 


in. 


Wie 


75— $1 
2 

Ro— 
00— 10 
50— 3 
fo— 5 
00— $1 

40— 
\d0— 3 
50— 2 
50— 2 
RO— 4 
1 
00O— 6 
00O— 5 
00O— 4 
50— 7 
50— 2 
50— 6 
00— 2 
00O— 1 
00— 10 
25— 2 
50— 3 
r25— 1 
ee 
50— 3 
3 
00— 25 
00—200 
50— 20 
3 
50— 4 
70— 2 


50 
d0 
d0 
00 


00 
00 
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ax, 
1 Focussing Lens, large, mounted on shang. * .). hrs bay este ena $3 00O— $4 00 
1 Colour Wheel for re-Composition of Light .....0..........6- 1 50 
1 Direct Vision. Speciroscope .; <2 6. .oij.e- sp ae a eer 6 00— 25 00 
Lo Delescope (opsional) 9s sp .rc a jel acne siasaiteu eae tee eee 5 00 
Electricity and Magnetism 

MO. Baar WNGASRELS: ho cies ais 9m oro 8 acre ats 99 ce sc adeae~ ieanra gana ee $ 25— $ 56 
1. Horse. plied Magnet a ce nuis aos cte eh we) Seige yee eee ees 10— 20 
MT COTA SA ses SS) tess Gente sco iegals oie Sheen rt tee ear ee 20 
*] Bar Sott Iron (round,6, miches lone oct eee cree ee 10— 18 
*1 Sheet Zinc and Sheet Copper (Pair Elements) .............. 15 
*(: (Jalvanoscope, ‘complete t..20" 224.0. ne creer tee ee 75 — 9°50 
Ary Cells i) ts overacvcts« eee cr batiey ciel an get eee Rees 25— 30 
1 Spool Double Covered Magnet Wire, No. 20 to be used for 

makin oy Wléctro-Maonets, GC) ors. ol: = nets eee eee? 20 
4 Small Incandescent Lamps (3 volts), each ................. 40 
TDippings Needle. dee ess iit ares ge telat fect ey 3 00— 20 00 

#2 Insulating Stands, for suspending pith balls, ete. ............ 2x5— 1 00 
2 Spherical Metallic Condensers on insulation stands .......... 2 50 
2 Hollow Hemispherical Condensers with insulating handles to 

itt over -epherital scond erst? i221 sacs oa eae ee eee ee 2 50 

1 Cylindrical Metallic Condenser on insulating stand ......... 2 50 
*1 Glass Rod and 1 Ebonite Rod, for experiments in electrification. 35— 75 
1-Wimburst. Electrical: Machine (optional) = os) ois ee 25 00 
*1 Gold Leaf Electroscope (fitted as a condensing electroscope) .. 50— 10 00 
BLY COM el BIB: coe 3c Sapte eeaake neigh e  ckat ee e e 3 00 
1, Discharger for Leyden’ Jara: 2. oe re ce eee 2 00 
* Strips of Zinc, Copper, Carbon, Iron, Lead and Platinum to be 
used in constructing the various forms of cells ........... 50— 2 00 
BA WATE SBI 2 coe desig ste « diertte.S oven retin ote nd ea eee ee 50— V5 
Teuorancne AVClL oo oem at eos arts eC ee ess ae eee 50— 60 
Be eater V Oltameler : ost lacs aie as preteiereccone es ee ee 2 00O— 2 %5 
Le Gonpper - Voltameter 30.5. wis cre a hice ose a ee 1 50— 4 50 
“i. /L-Bhaped. Taube on: Stands i225 Seen oh te eee ee 1 00— 1 50 
2 Coils with Mercury Commutator, for showing Laws of Currents, 

GoM plete: col) see chid Sate a oon hak Mattes ae otha cee 1 00— 3 50 
iRetagd ‘Telegraph: Instremeniaad 235. s ett eaeeeee 2 50— 5 00 
bs Dilectrio™ Bell. ss: scacs shite sok iet eieerc ey niet cscs ie ene te 50— 1 00 
L AptaticPair of Magnetic Needles ora icv io vei cane 75— 1 %5 
1 Astatic or D’Arsonval Galvanometer .:......2..0..02-.008- 5 00— 10 00 
2 amneent, Galvanometer yi oGehk5 | aves lars cid ee eee 3 50— 10 00 
PE PUNIOCES S85. ou seine S025 5.5 Cy ee Ned a eS a Ge ee ee 3 00— 10 00 
AR 2) Se een oe more ae. ererie pres tee) vel ar 7."$\ 3 00— 10 00 
1 Set of Coils for demonstrating the laws of current induction. . 3 00 
1 Dynamo and Motor, showing parts and connections ......... 12 00— 30 00 
PAR CBU. TMS REPRE NT =o: 5-5 ols sch ate Seles ee ee eee 3 00— 3 30 
PW iheeeme sy OPiaee? . wi sa Kiss doen oe ee eee 5 00— 25 00 

Instead of the above a Meter Sliding Bridge may be used ..... 2 50— 15 00 
Lo BUCH ORMASOLL ion aa te ads 5 Sans ee a ee 3 00— 25 00 


Probable limit of cost. 
Min. M 
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Probable limit of cost. 
Min. 


Max, 
Mee oet of “Velephone Instrumenisijetin ss... 60 oe. coh oehs by, $4 00—$10 00 
1 Set Wireless Telegraphy Instruments Sip lev LOri rye a 15 00 
Bei ae bbe ote) Naren i eaeeh eon veri hal) hws 5 00 


EQUIPMENT FOR GYMNASIUM 


For Boys 


OBLIGATORY.—T wo Horizontal Bars—one at least to be adjustable to different 
heights. ‘Two pairs of Parallel Bars—one to be adjustable. Travelling Rings—at 
least six. Horizontal Ladder. Flying Rings—two pairs. Incline Board. Jump 
Board. Balance Beam. Gymnasium Scale. Wooden Dumb Bells. Indian Clubs. 
Rifles or Wooden Rifles. Medicine Ball—6 or 8 lbs. Mattresses—thickness, 2 
inches—two, four feet by ten feet; one, four feet by four feet. 


OPTIONAL.—Chest-weight Machines. Suspended Parallel Bars. Wall Machine. 
Quarter Circle. Vaulting Buck. Wall Horizontal Bar. Knotted Rope. Striking 
Bag. Vaulting Standard. Folding Hurdle. Vaulting Poles. Vaulting Horse. 


For Girls 


OBLIGATORY.—Wands. Indian Clubs. Wooden Dumb Bells. Chest Weight 
Machines. Basket Ball. 


_ OprionaLt.—Parallel Bars. Travelling Rings. Horizontal Ladder. Flying 
Rings. Quarter Circle. 


EQUIPMENT FOR ART 
Books for the School Library 


At least the following books should be in the reference library of every High 
School : 


ADI aLOT EACLE STOO Ke A Dyn alle Dicom rere ate eu ilat  ! $1 50 
NOL HOUE Televi a koe DMG Mien ewer a Ol Sonn on eect: ee 
meChildies Guide. tovieturesby Callin t... 02.22.) =” L225 
Illustrated Exercises in Design, by Branch ............ 1 50 
‘Ele “Erinerples ob) Desionsiby  Batchelder-...4....... 0. 3 00 
Art Education for High Schools (Prang) ............ 1s 
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Practical Drawing, Arts and Crafts Course (complete in 

SAO KC Meroe Meer ers mae e we we IS ef 1 80 
Apollo: The Story of Art throughout the Ages, by S. 

TeraChi se ann neteg ee Nien are evo thor Sete 1 50 


Teachers of Art should also refer to the “School Arts Magazine,” published 
at $2.25 per year. 


Models 


Notrs. (1) Adequate provision of type objects, models of common objects, and cera- 
mics are indispensable. 


(2) Under tariff item 696, maps, photographic reproductions, casts, etchings, and 
lithographic prints or charts are specified as free when specially imported in good faith 
by order of any College, Academy, School, or Seminary of learning in Canada, for use 
to demonstrate or to instruct students and not for sale. 


27 F. 
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The following lists are given for guidance: 
1. Type objects made of wood and painted white,—the angular objects to be 
in skeleton form. 
Cube, 12 inches face. 
Sphere, 12 inches diameter. 
Cylinder, 8 x 12 inches. 
Cone, 8 x 12 inches. 
Square Prism, 8 x 12 inches. 
Square Pyramid, 8 x 12 inches. 
Hexagonal Prism, 8 x 12 inches. 
Circular Plinth, 8 x 2 inches. 
Square Plinth, 12 x 2 inches. 


2. Common objects in wood, metal or crockery; fruits, flowers, and vegetables 
in season (or models thereof in plaster); mounted birds and other animals for 
colour purposes. 

3. Ceramics: Pots, kettles, drinking-glasses, pitchers, cups, vases, candlesticks, 
jardinieres, ete. 

NorEe.—The ceramics should be chosen, not only for their individual beauty, but for 


their form value in grouping and their colour value in a general scheme of colour har- 
mony. 


4, Objects or parts of objects typical of local manufactures; for example,. 
woodenware, parts of machines, samples of fabrics, wall paper, etc. 

5. Unique objects, suitable for decorative purposes; Chinese lanterns and para- 
sols, objects of Indian manufacture, ancient arms, ete. 

6. Carbon reproductions, etchings, and engravings of famous buildings, land- 
scapes, and figures should also be provided, to exemplify the laws of composition 
and to give the pupils some knowledge of the work of the great artists. These 
should be provided primarily as school decorations; they are not to be counted as 
Art Models. 


NotEe.—In schools unable to purchase an adequate supply of the more expensive 
pictures, the cheap reproductions may be used to supplement. When, also, schools 
become acquainted with the masterpieces in this economical way, they will be better 
able to decide which of the more expensive reproductions to purchase. 


7. Plaster casts: Plaques, busts, figures, groups of figures, and historic orna- 


ment. 
For a list of suitable pictures, reproductions, and casts see Hducational Pamph- 


~ 


lets, No. 5: List of REPRODUCTIONS OF WoRrKsS OF ART. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION ACTS OF 1909, as AMENDED TO MAY 1913 


Nore.—The numbers of the sections are those of the Acts. 


High Schools Act 


COURSES OF STUDY 
9. (1) The courses of study shall be those prescribed by the Regulations. 
(2) Any high school which complies with the Regulations with respect to 
vollegiate institutes may be raised to the rank of a collegiate institute by the 
Minister. 
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(3) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, upon the report of the Minister, 
reduce a collegiate institute to the rank of a high school. 

10 (1) A board may establish classes in military instruction, appoint a quali- 
fied drill instructor and provide uniforms for such classes. 

(2) A board may annually vote a sum not exceeding $150 for each high 
school within its jurisdiction for the encouragement of athletics and to defray the 
expenses of school games. 

11. A high school board, a public school board and a continuation school 
board, or any one or more of such boards may engage the services of any person 
holding the degree of Bachelor of Science of Agriculture or other certificate of 
qualification from the Ontario Agricultural College and approved of by the Minister, 
to give instruction in agriculture to the pupils of their respective schools. 


DUTIES OF BOARD 


®4. It shall be the duty of every board, and it shall have power :— 

(¢) Subject to the provisions of this Act, to fix the amount to be paid by 
parents and guardians for each pupil attending the school, and the times of pay- 
ment, and, when necessary, to enforce payment thereof ; 

(1) To expel, on the report of the principal, any pupil whose conduct may 
be deemed injurious to the welfare of the school, and to exclude any pupil whose 
parents or guardians neglect or refuse to pay the fees of such pupil after reasonable 
notice ; 

25. The Board may— 

(a) Purchase for the use of pupils text-books and other school supplies, and 
either furnish the same to them free of charge or collect for the use thereof from 
such pupils or their parents or guardians a sum not exceeding twenty-five cents 
per month for each pupil to defray the cost thereof. 

(6) Provide books, stationery and other materials necessary in connection 
with the establishment and maintenance of a Penny Savings Bank, or any system 
introduced for the encouragement of thrift and the habit of saving. 

_(c) Provide and pay for such dental and medical inspection of the pupils as - 
the Regulations may prescribe, or in the absence of Regulations, as the Board may 
deem proper. | | 

(d) Pay the travelling expenses of any member of the Board or of any teacher 
in the employment of the Board incurred in attending meetings of the Ontario 
Educational Association, or other like association of teachers or trustees in Ontario. 

32. (1) Subject to the Regulations, the High School Board of a city or town 
may make such annual grant as may be deemed proper for the establishment or in 
aid of a superannuation fund for the teachers and officers of the Board of such 
city or town, and may make rules prescribing the terms and conditions upon and 
under which they shall be entitled to participate therein, and may make it a term 
of the engagement of a teacher or officer that he shall contribute to the fund such 
annual sum as may be prescribed by such rules. 

(2) A Board may invest any money received through legacy, gift, superannua- 
tion fund, or in its hands for the purposes of a superannuation fund or otherwise, 
and for such purposes may have and may exercise the powers conferred upon. 


trustees by The Trustee Act. 
HIGH SCHOOL FEES 


42.—(1) County pupils shall pay such fees as the county council may pre- 
scribe, but such fees shall be uniform for all high schools in the county, or, in the 
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case of united counties for each county in the union, and shall not exceed one dollar 
per month. 

(2) The scale of fees shall take effect from the beginning of the high school 
term next after the adoption thereof, and shall continue in force for three years or 
for such term as may be agreed upon between the board and the county council. 

(3) County pupils admitted to a high school situate in a city or in a separated 
town, on the same terms as resident pupils, shall pay the same fees as are paid by 
resident pupils. 

(4) Non-resident pupils shall pay such fees as the board may prescribe, but 
such fees shall not be greater than the average cost per pupil of maintenance of the 
high school, nor less than the fees imposed by the council on county pupils. 

(5) Resident pupils shall pay such fees as the board may prescribe. 

(6) The council of a municipality not included, or not wholly included, in 
a high school district may provide by assessment for the payment of any fees 
imposed by the county council on county pupils who reside in such municipality, 
or by the board on non-resident pupils who reside in such municipality ; but in the 
case of a municipality not wholly included such assessment shall be confined to the 
part which is not included within the high school district. 

(7) The fees payable under this section shall be payable to the treasurer of the 
board. 

43. County pupils shall have the right to attend any high school aided by the 
council of the county in which they or their parents or guardians reside, Resident 
pupils shall have the right to attend the high school of the district in which they or 
their parents or guardians reside. Non-resident pupils may attend any high school 
at the discretion of the Board. | 


HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


General 


44, Subject to the Regulations— 

(a) Candidates who pass the uniform entrance examination for high schools 
held by boards of examiners provided for in this Act shall be granted admission to. 
the high schools conducted by day. 

(b) Candidates who have completed the course prescribed for the fourth form 
of the public school or who have in the opinion of the board of examiners com- 
pleted a course which gives them an equivalent standing may in the discretion of 
such board of examiners be by it admitted to the high schools without passing such 
entrance examination conducted by day. 

44a. A candidate shall be entitled to enter a high school while it is conducted 
at night if in the opinion of the principal of the high school and of the public 
school inspector or the chief public school inspector of the high school district, after 
due examination or other investigation he is competent to take up the subjects as 
prescribed by the Regulations, but such admission shall not entitle him to admission 
to the high school when conducted by day. 

44a (1) Subject to the Regulations the Minister may establish an examination 
for entrance to the Middle School of the High Schools for those who have com- 
pleted the course prescribed for the Lower School of the High Schools, and such 
examinations shall be known as “ The Senior High School Entrance Examination.” 

(2) After the establishment of such examination the Entrance Examination 
provided for by section 44 shall be known as “The Junior High School Entrance 
Examination.” 
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45. (1) Subject to the Regulations, any person actually engaged in teaching 
in the High School District who holds— 

(a) A permanent High School certificate, or 

(6) A permanent First Class Certificate, or 

(c) A Provincial Second Class certificate, and has had five years’ experience as 
a teacher, | 

may be appointed a presiding officer or a member of a board of examiners. 

(2) The Minister may suspend any member of the Board from membership 
therein for such period as he may deem expedient in case of the failure of such 
member to properly observe the Regulations with regard to High School Entrance 
Examinations, or of being guilty of other misconduct in office. 

(3) The Minister may appoint some other qualified person to act in the place 
of the member so suspended. 

In the Counties 

46.—(1) (a) In a county in which one or more high schools have been 
established, one or more examination centres shall be established by the high school 
board from time to time in each district and in other parts of the county by the 
county council. The county clerk or the secretary of the board as the case may be 
shall give due notice to the public school inspector of the establishment of such 
centres, and the inspector shall attach each centre established by the county council 
to the centre or centres of one of the high school districts. 

(6) A high school district shall be under one board of examiners. The public 
school inspector of an inspectorate in which a high school centre or attached county 
centre is situate, and the high school principal or principals in the high school 
district shall be members of the board of examiners. The public school board and 
the board of separate school trustees, if any, of the city, town, or village in which 
the high school is situate, may each, on or before the first day of June in any year, 
appoint an additional member to the board. The county council may, also, on or 
before the first day of June in any year, appoint the principal of one continuation 
school having a staff of at least two teachers, to be a member of the board of 
examiners of the high school district to the centre or centres of which his county 
centre is attached. 

(2) (a) In a county in which no high school has been established, the county 
council, at its meeting in June, in each year, shall appoint a county board of exam- 
Iners, consisting of the public school inspectors, with as many more members as 
may appear to be necessary, and preference shall be given to the principals of the 
continuation schools of the county. 

(b) The county council shall also establish such county centres as it may deem 
necessary, and the county clerk shall notify the public school inspectors of the 
establishment of such centres. 

(3) Subject to the Regulations, every board of examiners shall in each vear 
appoint such additional members as may be required. 

(4) Subject to the Regulations, the expenses of examination shal! be paid, on 
the requisition of the chairman of the board of examiners, in the case of county 
centres, by the treasurer of the county, and in the case of the high school district 
centres, by the treasurer of the high school board. 

(5) The county council or the high school board, as the case may be, may 
impose a fee not exceeding $1 upon each candidate at the county and the high 
school district centres, which shall be paid by the candidate as prescribed by the 
Regulations, and shall be paid over at or before the close of the written examina- 
tion, to the treasurer of the county or of the board, as the case may be. 
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In the Territorial Districts 


47%. (1) (a) Where there are one or more high schools in a public school | 
inspectorate in territory without county organization there shall be a board of 
examiners for each high school. The inspector for the inspectorate in which the 
high school is situate and the high school principal or principals in the high school 
district shall be members of the board. The public school board and the board of 
separate school trustees, if any, of the city, town, or village in which the high 
school is situate, may each, on or before the first day of June of any year, appoint 
an additional member. Subject to the Regulations, the board of examiners, in each 
year shall appoint such additional members as may be required, and preference 
shall be given to the principals of continuation schools in the inspectorate. 

(b) One or more centres shall be established by the high school board in each 
high school district, and with the approval of the Minister, other centres may be 
selected and attached by the public school inspector to one of the high school district 
centres in his inspectorate. 

(2) (a) In an inspectorate in which no high school has been established, 
there shall be a board of examiners, consisting of the public school inspector and 
as Many more members as may appear to him to be necessary, appointed by the 
inspector, with the approval of the Minister, and preference shall be given to the 
principals of continuation schools in the inspectorate. 

(b) In such inspectorates, the centres shall be selected by the inspector, with: 
the approval of the Minister. 

(3) Subject to the Regulations, the expenses of the examinations shall be paid 
by the Minister out of any money appropriated by legislation and applicable to 
that purpose. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


48. (2) No person shall be appointed principal or assistant teacher in a school 
who does not possess the qualifications prescribed by the Regulations. 

(3) Every teacher of a high school shall, in the organization, discipline, man- 
agement and classification of the pupils be subject to the Regulations. 

(4) The provisions of The Public Schools Act respecting superannuation shall 
apply to teachers of high schools. 


NoTe.—-Section 48 (1) of The High Schools Act of 1909 has been rescinded. 


AGREEMENTS 


49. (1) A teacher who enters into an agreement with a board for one year 
and who serves under such agreement for three months or over, shall be entitled 
to be paid his salary in the proportion which the number of days during which 
he has taught bears to the whole number of teaching days in the year. 

(2) A teacher shall be entitled to his salary, notwithstanding his absence 
from duty on account of sickness for a period not exceeding four weeks in any 
one year of his employment, if the sickness is certified to by a physician; but that 
period may be extended at the pleasure of the board. 

(3) A high school inspector may, on the complaint of a board, suspend the 
certificate of a teacher who wilfully neglects or refuses to carry out his agreement 
with the board, but the teacher may appeal to the Minister, who may make such 
order with regard to the suspension as he may deem proper. 
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(4) All matters of difference between boards and teachers in regard to salary 
or other remuneration, whatever may be the amount in dispute, shall be deter- 
mined in the Division Court of the division in which the cause of action arose; 
subject to the same right of appeal as under The Public Schools Act. 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES 


50. Where a teacher or an officer whose time is entirely devoted to the work 
of the board retires, having reached the age of 60 years, or after having been 
for 20 years in the service of the board, the board may grant him an annual allow- 
ance not exceeding the salary which he was receiving at the time of his retirement, 
or may make a grant to him by way of gratuity of such sum as will represent not 
more than the present value of such allowance for his life, computed on the basis 
of interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


TERMS 


51. (1) The school year shall consist of three terms; the first shall begin 
on the first Tuesday of September and end on the 22nd of December; the second 
shall begin on the 3rd of January and end on the Thursday before Easter Day; 
and the third shall begin on the second Monday after Easter Day, and end on the 
29th of June. 

(2) Every Saturday, every public holiday and every day proclaimed a holiday 
by the council of the municipality in which the school is situate shall be a school 
holiday. | 

AUTHORIZED BOOKS 


52. (1) A teacher shall not use or permit to be used as a text-book in a 
high school any book except such as is authorized by the Regulations, and the 
Minister, upon the report of the inspector, may withhold the whole or any part 
of the legislative grant in respect of any high school in which any unauthorized 
book is so used. | 

(2) Subject to the Regulations, an authorized text-book in actual use in a 
high school may, with the written approval of the board, be changed by the teacher 
for any other authorized text-book on the same subject. 


PENALTIES AND PROHIBITIONS 


56. Any person who wilfully interrupts or disquiets any high school by rude 
or indecent behaviour, or by making a noise either within the place where such 
school is kept or held, or so near thereto as to interfere with the order or exercises 
of the school shall, for each offence, incur a penalty not exceeding $20. 

57. If a teacher negligently or wilfully permits an unauthorized book to be 
used as a text-book by the pupils of his school, the Minister, on the report of the 
inspector may suspend such teacher and the board may also deduct from his salary 
a sum equal to so much of the legislative grant as has been withheld on account of 
such use or any less sum at its discretion. 

59. A trustee shall not be eligible for appointment as a high school teacher ; 
nor shall the teacher of a high, public, or separate school hold the office of high 
school trustee. 

64. If a trustee knowingly signs a false report, or if a teacher keeps a false 
school register, or makes a false return, such trustee or teacher shall, for every 
offence, incur a penalty not exceeding $20. 
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Department of Education Act 


28.—(1) A teacher, trustee, inspector, or other person officially connected 
with the Department, or with any normal, model, public, or high school or collegiate 
institute, or other institution which is under the management or control of the 
Department, shall not sell or become or act as agent for any person to sell or to 
promote in any way the sale of any school library, prize or text-book, map, chart, 
school apparatus, furniture, stationery or other article for the use of any normal, 
model, public or high school, collegiate institute or other institution aforesaid or for 
the use of any pupil thereof, nor shall he receive, directly or indirectly, compensation 
or other remuneration or the equivalent for so doing. 

(2) For any contravention of subsection 1 a teacher shall incur a penalty of 
$50; a trustee shall incur a penalty of $100; an inspector shall incur a penalty of 
$500; and any other person so officially connected shall incur a penalty of $100. 

(3) Any person, firm or corporation and any agent of a person, firm or cor- 
poration who employs a teacher, trustee, inspector, or any other person officially con- 
nected with the Department or with any normal, model, public or high school or 
collegiate institute, or other institution which is under the management or. control 
of the Minister, to sell or become or act as agent for or to promote in any way the 
sale of any school library, prize or text-book, map, chart, school apparatus, fur- 
niture, stationery or other article for the use of any normal, model, public or high 


school, collegiate institute, or other institution aforesaid, or who directly or in- - 


directly gives or pays to any such teacher, trustee, inspector or other person, com- 
pensation or remuneration, or the equivalent thereof for so doing, shall for every 
such offence incur a penalty of $500. 

(4) Any gift or payment made to a teacher, trustee, inspector or other person 
so officially connected by any person, firm or corporation interested either as prin- 
cipal or agent in any such sale, shall be prima facie evidence of a violation of this 
section. 

(5) The penalties imposed by this Act shall be recoverable under The Ontario 
Summary Convictions Act. 

(6) The penalties recovered under this Act shall be applied to such school 
purposes as the Minister may direct. | 

(7) No prosecution for any of the penalties mentioned in this section shall 
be instituted without the written consent of the Attorney-General or his deputy. 

(8) This section shall not apply to sales made by a trustee who is a merchant 
or bookseller in the ordinary and regular course of his business as such, and made 
at his shop or place of business. 


Section from the Public Schools Act, 1909 
DUTIES OF TEACHERS 


82. It shall be the duty of every teacher :-— 

(a) To teach diligently and faithfully the subjects in the public school 
course of study as prescribed by the Regulations; to maintain proper order and 
discipline in the school; to encourage the pupils in the pursuit of learning: to 
inculcate by precept and example, respect for religion and the principles of Chris- 
tian morality and the highest regard for truth, justice, loyalty, love of country, 
humanity, benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, purity, temperance and all 
other virtues; 

(b) To use the English language in instruction and in all communications 
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with the pupils in regard to discipline and the management of the school, except 
where it is impracticable to do so by reason of the pupil not understanding English, 
but recitations requiring the use of a text-book may be conducted in the language 
of the text-book; 

(c) To see that the school house is ready for the reception of pupils at least 
fifteen minutes before the time of opening in the morning and five minutes before 
the time of opening in the afternoon; to call the roll every day according to the 
register prescribed by the Regulations; to enter in the visitors’ book visits made 
to the school; to give the inspector, trustees and visitors access, at all times, to the 
register and visitors’ book; and to deliver the register, the school house key and 
other school property in his possession to the board on demand, or when his agree- 
ment with the board has expired, or when for any reason his engagement has 
ceased ; 

(d) To classify the pupils according to the courses of study prescribed by 
the Regulations; to conduct the school according to a time-table accessible to pupils 
and visitors; to prevent the use by pupils of unauthorized text-books; to attend 
regularly me teachers’ institutes in the inspectorate; to notify the oad and 
inspector of his absence from school, and the cause thereof; and to make at the 
end of each school term, and subject to revision by the inspector, such promotions 
from one class or form to another as he may deem expedient ; 

(e) To hold closing exercises of the school, and to give due notice thereof to 
the board, to any school visitors who reside in the school section, and through the 
pupils, to their parents or guardians, and to hold such other examinations as may 
be required ‘by the inspector for the promotion of pupils, or for any other pur- 
pose as the inspector may direct; 

(f) To furnish to the Minister and the inspector any information which it 
may be in his power to give respecting the condition of the school premises, the 
discipline of the school, the progress of the pupils and any other matter affecting 
the interests of the school, and to prepare such reports of the board as are required 
by the Regulations ; ) 

(g) To give assiduous attention to the health and comfort of the pupils, 6 
the cleanliness, temperature and ventilation of the school house, to the care of all 
maps, apparatus and other school property, to the preservation of shade trees and 
the orderly arrangement and neat appearance of the playgrounds, and to report 
promptly to the board and to the municipal ‘health officer the appearance of any 
infectious or contagious disease in the school, or the unsanitary condition of the 
school house, outhouses or surroundings ; 

(h) To refuse admission to the school of any pupil who he believes is 
affected with, or exposed to chicken pox, small pox, cholera, glanders, scarlet fever, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, mumps, or other infectious or 
contagious disease or consumption until furnished with a certificate of a medical 
health officer or of a duly qualified medical practitioner approved by him that all 
danger from exposure to contact with such pupil has passed. 

(1) To suspend any pupil guilty of persistent truancy, or persistent opposition 
to authority, habitual neglect of duty, the use of profane or improper language or 
conduct injurious to the moral tone of the school, and to notify the parent or 
guardian of the pupil, and the board, of such suspension, but the parent or 
guardian of any pupil suspended may appeal against the action of the teacher to 
the board which shall have power to remove, confirm or modify such suspension. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 
Admission to the High Schools 


Except where otherwise stated, the Entrance Board in the following Regulations 
means the High School Entrance Board of Examiners, consisting of the members 
appointed under sections 46 (b), (2) (a), and 47 (1), (a) and (2) (a), of the High 
Schools Act of 1909. 

1. Subject to the Regulations hereinafter contained, candidates may be 
admitted to either the Lower School of the High Schools on passing the Junior 
High School Entrance examination or to the Middle School on passing the Senior 
High School Entrance examination. 


Junior High School Entrance Examination 
SUBJECTS 


2. (1) Candidates for admission to the Lower School shall have completed 
the courses in the following groups of subjects in accordance with the Regulations 
for Form IV of the Public and Separate Schools :— 

Group I—History, Art, Hygiene, and Nature Study. 

In addition to the foregoing subjects, an Entrance Board may prescribe 
Manual Training or Agriculture and Horticulture for boys, and Household Science 


for girls, who are candidates from schools where these subjects are taken up in | 


Forms I-IV in accordance with the special Regulations pertaining to said subjects. 

Groupe II—Oral Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Arithmetic. 

(2) (a) Candidates are also required to have read carefully during the 
preceding school year at least four suitable works in English Literature (at least 
two of which shall have been read in class), selected by the Principal for each 
pupil from a list prescribed by the Minister. 

(b) A certificate from the Principal to this effect shall be submitted by him 
to the Public School Inspector before the examination begins, in the case of those 
who take the written examination, and when directed by the Entrance Board, in 
the case of those who claim admission on the Principal’s certificate. 


(c) Without this certificate, the candidate shall not be admitted to the written 
examination in Group IT. 


Note.—The four works in English Literature shall be provided in the school library 
or bought by the pupils as the Board of Trustees may direct. 


(3) Candidates shall also have memorized the list of selections prescribed by 
the Minister. See Circular 58. 


Notr.—The question paper in Literature will be based partly on passages from the 
Fourth Reader and partly on sight passages. On this paper the candidate’s knowledge 
of the selections for memorization shall also be tested. 


Admission Tests 


3. In accordance with The High Schools Act and subject to the Regulations 
hereinafter contained, an Entrance Board may adopt a system of admitting candi- 
dates to the Lower School of a High School as follows: 


(1) (a) In Group I, at a written examination in one or more of the subjects 
of the Group on question papers prepared by those of its members whose pupils 
are not candidates at the examination; and— 
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(6) In Group I, at a written examination in all the subjects of the Group 
in accordance with the Regulations contained herein, on question papers prepared 


by a Provincial Board appointed by the Minister; or 


(2) In one or more of the subjects of Group I and in all the subjects of 


Group II after due investigation by the Entrance Board of the character of the 


teaching, organization, and management, on the certificate of the Principal of a 
Public, Separate, or Normal Model School that the candidates from his school have 
completed satisfactorily the courses prescribed in the subjects of the Groups. 

(3) Candidates who are not admitted on the Principal’s certificate shall take 
the aforesaid examinations, as the Entrance Board may direct. 

(4) As early as possible in each school year, the Entrance Board shall notify 
the Inspector in charge of the Separate Schools in its district, of the system of 
admission it has decided to adopt. . 

(5) On the report of the High School Inspector that the attainments of the 
pupils admitted on the certificate of a Principal are not satisfactory, the Minister 
may order that the system of admission be amended, or that, until further notice by 
him, the pupils from such school shall be admitted thereafter under the examina- 
tion system. 

(6) The Principal of a High School may accept a Junior Public School Gradu- 
ation Diploma in lieu of a Junior High School Entrance certificate. 


Admission on Examination 
4. (1) The written:examination on the subjects of Group I shall be held 
annually at such centres and on such dates as the Entrance Board may select; 
(2) The written examination on the subjects of Group II shall be held annually 
in June at the centres provided in the High Schools Act, in accordance with a time- 
table to be issued by the Minister from time to time. 


Duties of Candidates and Inspectors 

5. (1) Either directly or through the Principal, each candidate shall notify 
the Public School Inspector concerned before April 15 of the examination centre 
at which he purposes writing. 

(2) The Inspector shall notify the Deputy Minister not later than April 20th 
in each year on a form to be supplied by the Department, of the number and loca- 
tion of the Entrance centres in his inspectorate, the name and address of each 
Presiding Officer, and the probable number of candidates for examination at each 
of such centres. Immediately thereafter he shall send to each Presiding Officer one 
copy of the Circular of Instructions. 

(3) When a candidate has not been prepared in a Public, Separate, or Normal 
Model School, or when an applicant applies to write at a centre outside of the 
inspectorate in which is situated the school at which he has been prepared, the 
Inspector shall deal with the case in accordance with any general rule adopted by 
the Entrance Board; or, if he deems it necessary, he shall make a timely report of 
the case to the Entrance Board for its action thereon. 


Fees : 


6. Where candidates are charged fees, as provided in the High Schools Act, 


such fees shall be collected by the Chief Presiding Officer at each centre before the 


close of the first day of the examination, and shall be paid over at or before the 
close of the written examination to the Treasurer of the County or of the High 
School Board, as the case may be. 
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Report from Principal 


7. (1) (a) Before the examination begins, a report as to the standing of his 
candidates in the subjects of the examination shall be sent by the Principal to the 
Public School Inspector for the consideration of the Entrance Board in connection 
with the examination results. 

(b) Only the names of the candidates who, in the opinion of the principal, 
have satisfactorily completed the course for this examination may be included in the 
report. 

(2) On application to the Deputy Minister, blank forms for the use of Princi- 
pals in making their reports on the standing of their candidates at the examination 


will be sent to the Inspector, who shall state the number required. A suitable 


form of report should be used in all the inspectorates, but not necessarily that pre- 
pared by the Department. 

(3) The reliability of the Principal’s report shall be tested by a comparison 
of the marks assigned to the candidate from the school in the Principal’s report 
with those obtained by the candidate at the examination. 

(4) A report that does not meet the foregoing test sae shall not be 
taken into account in settling the results. 


Valuation of Answer Papers 


8. (1) (a) At the examination in Group II the answer papers shall be valued 


and the results reported to the Minister by the Entrance Board. 

(b) The marks for the subjects of Group II shall be apportioned as follows :— 

Oral Reading, Writing, Spelling, each 50; Literature, Grammar, Composition, 
Geography, and Arithmetic, each 100. 

(c) Two marks shall pe deducted for each misspelt word in the answer paper 
in Spelling. 

(2) (a) At the examination in Group I, the answer papers shall be valued 
and the results settled by the Entrance Board. 

(b) At this examination each subject shall be valued at 100 marks. 

(3) (a) In addition to the deductions for mistakes in the answer paper in 
Spelling, reasonable deductions shall be made for the misspelling in all the other 
answer papers in the Group or Groups. 

(b) Deductions shall also be made in each Group for lack of neatness. 


Pass and Honour Standing 


9. (1) (a) (i) At the examinations in Group IJ, a candidate who obtains 


40 per cent. of the marks in each subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate marks 
shall be entitled to Pass standing in the Group. 

(11) Candidates who obtain 75 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for the 
examination shall be entitled to Honour standing. 

(6) When a written examination is held in any or all of the prescribed subjects 
of Group I, the Pass percentages shall be fixed by the Entrance Board. At this 
examination the results shall be settled wholly by the Entrance Board. 

(2) When a candidate is near the Pass mark in either Group, the members of 
the Entrance Board, and the Assistant Examiners, when needed, shall re-read as 
many of his answer papers as may be necessary to settle the question of his fitness 
to take up High School work. 


(3) At the examination in Group II the Entrance Board may recommend to 
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the Minister for Pass Standing a candidate who has not made less than 25 per cent. 
in any subject and who has made, above the prescribed aggregate, not less than. 4 
marks for each defect of one mark in the subject. | 

(4) No candidate shall be admitted to a High School who has not passed in 
both Groups, and both Groups shall be taken in the same year. z 

(5) (a) After due investigation the Entrance Board may admit in Group I 
and may recommend to the Minister for admission in Group II, a candidate whose 
case deserves special consideration on account of age, illness affecting the examina- 
tion, or other like unavoidable causes of failure at or absence from all or part of the 
examination, who intends to enter a High School the following September, and who, 
in the Judgment of the Entrance Board, is able to take up the work of the High 
School. In the case of Group II, full particulars shall be given in the report to the 
- Minister. : 

(6): Allowance for age shall not be made in the case of a candidate: 

(1) who is not at least fifteen years of age; or 

(11) who makes less than 25 per cent. of the marks in any subject; or 

(111) who, in the opinion of the Entrance Board, is not able to carry on the 

work of the High School. 

(6) The Chairman of the Entrance Board may also submit a case to the Board 
for consideration on the complaint of any candidate or of any other person. 

(7) In making allowances, the Entrance Board shall also take into account 
the Principal’s report provided for in Regulation 7, and when, in the case of Group 
II, special allowance is recommended in consideration of the report, this fact shall 
be noted in the “ Remarks ” column of the Entrance Board’s report to the Minister. 


Admission on Certificate 


10. (1) When an Entrance Board admits candidates from a school on the 
Principal’s certificate, in Group I or Group II, or in both Groups, it shall report in 
full the details of the system it has adopted in making such admissions. 

(2) Such Entrance Board shall have authority to make the following pro- 
visions with such modifications thereof as it may deem suitable; 

The Public or the Separate School Inspector, as the case may be, shall make a 
special report to the Entrance Board, when so directed by it, in the case of all 
schools in his inspectorate preparing candidates for admission to the High Schools, 
as to whether the subjects prescribed therefor in Groups I and II respectively are 
being satisfactorily taken up; and, in the event of the Entrance Board’s deciding 
to accept the certificate of the Principal, the Inspector shall direct the Principal 
of such school to forward to the Secretary of the Entrance Board on or before June 
Ist, for the consideration of the Entrance Board, a certified copy of the time-table 
in use since the Inspector’s last visit, with copies of the promotion examination 
papers in the Group or Groups, and any other records or particulars the Entrance 
Board may require. 

(3) The Entrance Board’s decision as to the acceptance or rejection of the 
Principal’s certificate shall be forwarded to him by the Secretary of the Board,, 
but not later than June 5th. 


Provisional Admission 


11. (1) In the interval between examinations, and subject to the Minister’s 
approval, a candidate who has been prepared on a different course in another Pro- 
vince or County may be admitted to a High School by the Principal, with the con- 
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currence of the Public School Inspector, if, after due investigation and examination, 
he is, in their judgment, able to take up the work of the High School. 

(2) Before the pupil is admitted, a report showing the age and the attainments 
of such pupil, with the reasons for his admission, and signed by the High School 
Principal and Public School Inspector, shall be submitted to the Minister. 


Admission to Night Schools 
Organization of the Board 


Notes: 1.—By an amendment to the High Schools Act made in 1913, subject to 
the Regulations, a candidate shall be entitled to enter a High School, conducted at 
night, when, in the opinion of a Night High School Entrance Board, consisting of the 
Principal of the High School and the Public School Inspector or the Chief Public School 
Inspector of the High School District, after due examination or other investigation, 
he is competent to take up the subjects as prescribed by the Regulations, but such 
admission shall not admit to the High School when conducted by day. 

2—The object of the examination or other investigation is to determine whether 
the candidate is competent to take up one or more of the subjects of the High School 
course of study. In the Night High Schools, the work of the Public Schools below 
Form V shall not be taken up. 


12. (1) Of the Night High School Entrance Board, the Principal of the 
Night High School shall act as Chairman, and the Inspector or the local Chief In- 
spector, as the case may be, shall act as Secretary. 


Conduct of the Examinations—Expenses 


(2) Within one week after the application of the candidate, the Board shall 
submit for the consideration of the Minister, on an official form to be obtained from 
the Department, the following particulars in regard to said candidate: 

Age, schools attended, school and examination record, result of the Board’s in- 
vestigation or examination, and the subject or subjects of the High School Course 
which the candidate wishes to study. 

(3) The certificate of admission provided for below shall set forth the subject 
or subjects to the classes in which the candidate has been admitted. 

(4) On the submission of an itemized statement by the Chairman of the Night 
High School Entrance Board, the School Board shall pay :— 

(a) Each member of the Night High School Entrance Board $5.00 per period 
of six hours’ work in connection with the admission of candidates; and— 

(b) The cost of the stationery or any other necessary supplies and all inci- 
dental expenses. 


Certificates 
13. (1) Subject to the Minister’s approval, the decision of an Entrance Board 
shall be final with regard to the admission or rejection of any candidate. 


(2) Each candidate admitted to a Day or Night High School shall be entitled 
to a certificate signed by the Chairman and the Secretary of the Entrance Board. 


Organization of the Day Entrance Board 
Composition 


14. Except for special reasons approved by the Minister, no Day High School 
Entrance Roard shall consist of fewer than three members. 
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Chairman 


15. (1) The High School Principal, or the Senior High School Principal 
where there are more than one High School Principal, shall be Chairman of an 
Entrance Board. 

(2) The Inspector or the Senior Inspector, as the case may be, shall be the 
Chairman of an Entrance Board on which there is no High School Principal. 

16. (1) The Chairman of an Entrance Board shall call and preside over 
every meeting of the Board. 


(2) He shall see that the Board performs all the duties assigned to it by the 
Regulations, including :— 
(a) Appointing Assistant Presiding Officers, a Secretary, one or more Assistant 
Secretaries, and Assistant Examiners when required ; 
(b) Dividing the reading of the answer-papers among the members of the 
Board ; 
(c) Verifying the certificates of standing; 
(d) Reading and valuing the answer-papers and determining the results; and 
(e) Considering special cases. 
(3) He shall sign all certificates and reports and shall see that they are 
forwarded by the Secretary in due time. } 
(4) He shall certify to and transmit the necessary statements for all pay- 
ments due the members .of the Entrance Board. 


Secretary 


17. (1) The Public School Inspector, or one of the Public School Inspectors 
to be selected by the Entrance Board when there are more than one Inspector, shall 
be the Secretary of the Entrance Board. When the amount of work is too great 
for one, it shall appoint one or more Assistant Secretaries. 

(2) (a) Where there is an Entrance examination, the Secretary or Secretaries 
shall enter and total in the minute book or other record the marks as reported by 
the Examiners, and, by indicating the passes, the doubtful cases and failures in 
subjects and totals, shall prepare the case of each candidate for the consideration of 
the Entrance Board. 

(b) Where candidates are admitted without passing the Entrance examina- 
tions, the Secretary or Secretaries shall record the data which the Entrance Board 
accepted in making such admissions. 

(c) The Secretary or the Secretaries shall also keep the other minutes of the 
Board, forwarding the prescribed reports to the Minister and the certificates to the 
successful candidates and their marks to the unsuccessful candidates. 

(3) In an inspectorate in a territory without county organization where there 
is no High School, the Inspector shall perform the dutics of both Secretary and 


Chairman. 7 
Examiners 


18. (1) No Examiner, whether he be a member of one or of more than one 
Board, shall have assigned to him for valuation, at the examination in Group I or 
Group II, more than the equivalent of all the answer-papers of 75 candidates. 

(2) Where an Inspector is a member of two or more Entrance Boards, he 
shall consult with the Chairman of each regarding the dates of the Board meetings 
and the number of answer-papers to be assigned to him for examination, in order 
that Regulation 18 (1) above may be duly observed, and that he may be able to 
attend the meetings of each Board. 
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(3) Where the foregoing Regulation necessitates the appointment of assistant 
Examiners, as provided by The High Schools Act, preference shall be given in the 
following order to Examiners qualified under said Act and competent in the judg- 
ment of the Board: 

(a) Teachers actually and regularly engaged in teaching in a Public or 
Separate School the classes not lower than those of Form IV. 

(b) Teachers actually and regularly engaged in teaching the lowest classes of 
a High or Continuation School. 

19. (1) As far as practicable, the answer papers of the different candidates 
shall be so distributed that the same Examiner shall read and value the answers in 
the same subject throughout provided always that no Examiner shall read the 
answer-papers of his own pupils. 

(2) (a) As far as practicable all the examiners shall value together enough of 
the answer-papers in each subject to enable them to maintain a uniform standard. 

(b) In order also to secure as far as possible uniformity of standard two or 
more Entrance Boards may jointly value the answer papers and settle the results. 

(3) No one shall be permitted to examine the answer-papers except the mem- 
bers of the Entrance Board and the Assistant Hxaminers. 

(4) When so directed by the Entrance Board, the Oral Reading of candidates 
in urban schools may be examined by a member of the Board at said schools during 


the school days immediately preceding those on which the High School Entrance _ 


examination is held, and in accordance with a time-table approved by the Prin> 
cipal. 
Presiding Officers 


20. (1) At each centre there shall be a chief presiding officer and such 
assistant presiding officers as may be required under (2) below. The chief pre- 
siding officer shall have the general oversight of the examination and the custody 
of the question papers and the answers, and both he and the assistant presiding 
officers shall be responsible directly to the Minister for the proper performance of 
their duties. 

(2) The number of candidates under each presiding officer shall not exceed 
forty. 

(3) The Principal of the High Schoo] shall be the chief presiding officer at 
his own school, and the Inspector may be the chief presiding officer at any other 
centre he may select. 

(4) The other chief presiding officers, and the assistant presiding officers, 
shall be appointed by the Entrance Board. 

(5) No presiding officer shall preside over his own pupils. 


Expenses of Examination 


21. (1) A Presiding Officer at the examination in Group I or Group IT shall 
be paid at the rate of $5.00 a day, and an Assistant Presiding Officer at the rate of 
$4.00 a day, for presiding at the examination. 

(2) A Presiding Officer whose place of residence is not at the centre where he 
presides shall be allowed the usual cost of conveyance for one return trip between 
his place of residence and the centre at which he presides. 

(3) An Examiner in Group I or Group II whose place of residence is not 
at the centre where the meetings of the Entrance Boards are held shall be allowed 
for each meeting of the Board the usual cost of conveyance for one return trip 
between the centre and his place of residence. 
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| (4) Except with the consent of the High School Board, or the County Council, 
or the Minister, as the case may be, the allowance for said conveyance shall not 
exceed $3.00. . | 

22. (1) (a) The Examiners who set the question papers in Group I shall be 
paid at the rate of $5.00 a paper. 

(6) The Examiners who read the answer-papers of candidates at the exam- 
ination in Group I shall be paid at the rate of 10c. an answer-paper, and at the 
examination in the subjects of Group II at the rate of 5c. a candidate. | 

(2) The Secretary shall be paid at the rate of 1c. for the entry of the aggre- 
gate of the candidate’s marks in each subject, but his total remuneration shal] 
not exceed the amount payable to each examiner under Regulation 18 (1) above; 
and when one or more assistant Secretaries are appointed the total remuneration ~ 
of each shall not exceed that of the Secretary. . 

(3) For attendance at the meetings of the Entrance Board when making 
arrangements for the examinations or when settling the results, both in the case 
of the written examination and the acceptance of the teacher’s certificate, each 
member attending shall be entitled to $5.00 per day of six hours’ work, in addition 
to the fee to which he is entitled under (1) and (2) above. 

23. (1) All payments under the High School Entrance Regulations shall be 
made on the itemized statement of the Chairman, as provided in The High Schools 
Act; but this statement shall not be rendered until the Minister has approved of 
the Entrance Board’s report of the examination. 

(2) The School Board at a centre, whether in a county or a territory with- 
out county organization, shall pay the cost of the stationery and any other necessary 
supplies and all other incidental expenses. 
| (3) A refund of any payment made to a Presiding Officer or Examiner may 
be required by the High School Board or the County Council in any case where it 
has been found subsequently to such payment that the Regulations have not been 
fully observed, and it shall be the duty of the Entrance Board to report to the 
School Board or the County Council for its action in any such case. 
aS Reports to Department 
24. (1) Where candidates are admitted either by written examination or on 
the certificate of the Principal, the Entrance Board shall transmit to the Deputy 
Minister, not later than fifteen days after the close of the examination, the report 
in the case of each candidate, in accordance with the particulars specified in the 
- official form. 

(2) After the Ist of October, no case may be reconsidered by the Entrance 
Board. 

(3) Under no circumstances shall any information whatever, concerning the 
results, be made public until the Secretary of the Board has been so authorized by 
the Minister. 

(4) The marks obtained by the candidates, whether they have been successful, 
or have failed, shall not be made public. 


Disposal of Answer Papers 


25. (1) Except as provided in Regulations (2) (a) below, or when required 
by the Minister, the answer-papers of candidates at the examination in Group II 
shall not be forwarded to the Department, but are to be retained by the Chairman 
until May 31st of the following year. | 

28 E. . 
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(2) (a) The Board shall forward to the Department, per express prepaid, 
concurrently with the forwarding of its report of the examination, the answer- 
papers of all the candidates at the examination in Group II who have been recom- 
mended for special consideration and whose names appear in the report. 

(b) The answer-papers for each centre shall be arranged by subjects, tied in 
one parcel, and the parcels for the several centres returned in one of the bags 
provided. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Admission 


26. (1) An examination for admission to the Middle School of a High School 
will be held in June of each year at such centres as the Minister may select, and in 
accordance with a time-table to be issued by him from time to time. 

(2) Candidates who are in attendance at a High School, or at a Continua- 
tion School in which there is a Middle School shall not be admitted to the Senior 
High School Entrance examination. 

(3) Candidates shall make application to the Public School Inspector before 
May 1st on an official form to be obtained from him. 

(4) The fee for this examination shall be $5.00, $3.00 of which shall be for- 
warded to the Department and $2.00 to the Board of the School at which the ex- 
amination is held. All or part of the fee may be paid by the County Council or the’ 
Board of the School from which the candidate comes. 


Subjects 


2%. (1) The subjects of examination shall be those prescribed for the Fifth 
Form of the Public and Separate Schools, as follows :— 

Oral Reading, English Literature, Geography, Spelling, English Composition, 
Writing, English Grammar, British and Canadian History, Arithmetic, and Algebra 
and Geometry, together with (1) Elementary Science and Art or (2) Latin and 
French, or (3) Latin and German. | 

(2) (a) The examination in English Literature shall be based partly on sight 
passages and partly on the passages from the Literature prescribed, and the can- 
didate shall submit to the Public School Inspector a certificate from the Principal 
that he has read during the year preceding the Examination, in addition to the works 
taken up regularly in the class, at least four works in English Literature, two in 
prose and two in poetry. 

(b) The candidate shall also present a certificate that he has taken up prac- 
tically, under the personal supervision of the teacher, and as prescribed by the 
Regulations, the course in Science on which he intends to write at his examination. 

(c) Unless the candidate complies satisfactorily to the Public School Inspec- 
tor, after due investigation and enquiry by him, with both of the foregoing condi- 
tions, he shall not be admitted to the examination at which the Science or the 
Literature is a subject taken by him. 

(d) In the case of candidates not attending schools under the control of the 
Ontario Department of Education, the Inspector of Public Schools, after due investi- 
gation, shall satisfy himself before accepting the application of the candidate that 
the conditions prescribed in (a) and (b) above have been fully complied with. 

(e) The candidate’s knowledge of the selections prescribed for memorization 
will be tested on the Literature paper. 

(3) (a) Candidates who take also at this examination the question paper in 
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the Lower School Course in Manual Training, Household Science, or Agriculture 
and Horticulture, and who make at least 50 per cent. of the maximum, shall have 
the marks so obtained added as a bonus to the aggregate of their marks on the 
obligatory subjects, provided that the Principal submits to the Public School In- 
spector a certificate that each of the candidates from his school has taken up satis- 
factorily to date the practical course in the bonus subject, and that, at his visit of 
inspection, the Departmental Inspector or Director, as the case may be, approved 
of the course therein as being in accordance with the Regulations. 

(6) The Inspector’s or Director’s approval shall be communicated to the Prin- 
cipal as early as possible, but not later than June 1st, and shall not be given unless 
at his visit of inspection the practical work was being done satisfactorily by a 
teacher qualified therefor under the Regulations concerned, that at least the time 
prescribed by the Regulations was being given the subject, and that the accommoda- 
tions, equipment, records, and exhibits were satisfactory. 

(c) Unless the conditions prescribed above are complied with satisfactorily to 
the Public School Inspector, the candidate shall not be admitted to the examination 
on the bonus subject. 


Conduct of the Examination 


28. (1) (a) The question papers shall be prepared, the answer papers valued, 
and the results reported to the Minister by a Provincial Board of Examiners ap- 
pointed by him. | 

(b) The distribution of the question papers, the conduct of the examination 
at the various centres, the reading of the answer-papers, and the settlement and 
communication of the results shall be provided for by the Minister. 

(c) The School Board at each centre, or the County Council, shall pay the cost 
of stationery and any other necessary supplies and all other incidental expenses. 

(2) The examination in Oral Reading shall be conducted by a local Examiner 
appointed by the Minister and shall include questions on the Principles based on the 
passage read by the candidate. 

(3) The Writing shall be judged from the answer papers in one of the other 
subjects to be determined by the Minister from time to time. 

29. (1) There shall be one question paper in each subject except Writing and 
Reading. 

(2) The maximum for each of the examination papers shall be 100. 

(3) The maximum for writing shall be 50. 

(4) The maximum for Reading shall be 50, of which 35 shall be for Oral 
Reading and 15 for questions on the Principles based on the selection read. 

(5) (a) The standard for pass shall be 40 per cent. in each subject, and 60 
per cent. of the aggregate marks. 

(b) The standard for Honours shall be 75 per cent. of the aggregate marks. 


Teachers’ Report 


30. (1) (a) A report shall be submitted by the Principal, signed by all the 
teachers concerned, as to the standing of his candidates. 

(b) Such report shall be submitted before the beginning of the examination. 

(2) Only the names of the candidates who, in the opinion of the teachers, 
have completed satisfactorily the Courses for examination may be included in this 
report. 
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(3) This report will be provided for as prescribed in Regulation 7 for the 
Junior High School Entrance examination, and when satisfactory, shall be taken 
into account in settling the results. 


ADMISSION TO THE MODEL AND NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THE FACULTIES 
OF EDUCATION 
Notes: 1.—The University examinations, pass, honour, and supplemental Matricu- 
lation, are conducted by the University Matriculation Board and the examiners and 
associate examiners therefor are appointed and the examination results settled by the 
same Board, the machinery for the conduct of the examinations being provided by the 


Department of Education. 

2.—The Learned Societies select the papers—University or Departmental—that will 
meet the requirements of their preliminary examinations. 

3.—On request, addressed to the Deputy Minister, the results of the Departmental 
examinations in which they are concerned are communicated by the Department to 
the Universities and the Learned Societies. 


Examiners-in=Chief 
31. The examiners-in-chief to set the question papers for the Departmental 
examinations detailed in the following regulations for admission to the Normal 


and Model Schools, and the Faculties of Education will be selected by the Minister 
of Education from the ranks of those who are specially qualified therefor. 


Associate Examiners 


32. (1) The Associate Examiners to value the answer papers of candidates for — 


admission to the Model Schools and the Lower School examination for admission 
to the Normal Schools and the faculties of Education shall be holders of Perma- 
nent First Class or High School Assistants’ certificates who are actually engaged 
in teaching in the Provincial system. 

(2) The Associate Examiners to value the answer papers of candidates at 
the Upper School examination for admission to the Faculties of Education and 
the Middle School examination for admission to the Normal Schools shall be 
graduates of a British University or Specialists according to the Regulations of 
the Department of Education, who hold permanent High School certificates, and 
are actually engaged in teaching in the Provincial system. 

(3) No Associate Examiner will be appointed to value the answer papers in 
a subject which he is not actually engaged in teaching. 


Conduct of the Examinations 
33. The examinations at the local centres and the valuation of the answer 
papers at the Department shall be conducted under instructions from the Minister 
of Education. 


Fees 

(1) The following are the fees for the examinations :— 
(a) Entrance examination into Model Schools ................. 0000. $5 00 
(b) Lower School Entrance examination into the Normal Schools 

and the Faculties of Hidtication <2... <-... 2... hy eee eee 3 00 
(c) Middle School Entrance examination into the Normal Schools, 

Parts A and B, each’ $300 »:hoth pamas.ac: waa eee 5 00 
(d) Upper School Entrance examination into the Faculties of Educa- 

tion : — 
(3)" Parts land I1,, taken ‘together «; .\<+.4-s0ss0e4smnee sth ae 8 00 
G0 OS es ae OD ME Peery acres Oyler) Ye 5 00 
CTU) ETT tig hog OE ED 155 se alyaty \o were atetn cance bre ieee 3 00 


(iv). Three or more taken together .... is «sc. ose 24h oe 8 00 
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(2) (a) In the case of the June examinations, the prescribed fee shall be for- 
warded with the application to the Public School Inspector, who shall divide it as 
follows between the Department of Education and the Board of the School at which 
the examination is held: 

Of a $3 fee—$2 to the Department and $1 to the Board. 

Of a $5 fee—$3 to the Department and $2 to the Board. 

Of a $8 fee—%5 to the Department and $3 to the Board. 

(b) In the case of the August examination, the fee for each part of either the 
Middle or the Upper School examination shall be $3, and shall be forwarded with 
the application to the Deputy Minister. 

(3) The additional fee of $1 will be imposed, if the application is made after 
the prescribed date. 


Examination Centres and Dates 


34, (1) Subject to the conditions hereinafter contained and in accordance. 
with a time-table to be issued by the Minister from time to time, written examina- 
tions, as defined below, will be held by the Department of Education, as follows: 

In June, the Lower and Middle School Normal and the Lower and Upper 
School Faculty Entrance examinations, at each High School and Collegiate Insti- 
tute and at such other centres as the Minister may approve; in August, the Middle 
School Normal and the Upper School Faculty Entrance examinations in part, 
at the University of Toronto; and, in June, the Model School Entrance examina- 
tion, at such centres as the Minister may select. 


Application for Admission 


35. Application for admission to the examinations shall be made as follows on 
an official form which will be supplied to the candidate by the Inspector or the 
Deputy Minister, as the case may be :— : 

(1) To the Public School Inspector on or before the 15th of May for admis- 
sion to the June Middle School Normal and Upper School Faculty Entrance 
examinations; and, on or before May the 1st, for admission to the Model School 
Entrance and the Lower School Normal and faculty Entrance examinations. 
| (2) To the Deputy Minister of Education at least one week before the close 
of the Summer School session for admission to the Middle School Normal or the 
Upper School Faculty Entrance examinations in part. 

(3) (a) In the case of teachers who are actually and regularly engaged in 
teaching, the official form of application shall include a certificate, signed by the 
applicant, that he thas read carefully during the preceding year, in addition to 
the works prescribed for the examination, at least four suitable works in English 
literature, two in prose and two in poetry, the names of which shall be given in 
said certificate. 

(b) In the case of other candidates, the official form of application shall 
include a similar certificate signed by the Principal of the school in which the 
candidate has completed the course for said examination. 

(c) (i) In the case of candidates attending a Summer School, the official 
form of application shall include a statement by the Principal thereof that the 
candidate has taken up practically under the personal supervision of the Science 
teacher and as prescribed by the Regulations, the Summer School courses in the 
different departments of Science included in his examination. 

(ii) In the case of candidates attending schools under the control of the 
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Ontario Department of Education, a similar certificate shall be signed by the 
Principal of the school in which the candidate has taken up the subject. 

(iii) In the case of all other candidates, the Inspector of Public Schools, 
after due investigation, shall satisfy himself before accepting the candidate’s appli- 
cation, that the conditions prescribed for the foregoing certificates have been fully 
complied with. 

(d) Unless the conditions prescribed in (a), (b), and (c) above are duly 
complied with, the candidate shall not be admitted to the examination of which 
the Literature or the Science concerned forms one of the subjects on which he 
intends to write. 

(e) (1) Jn the case of candidates who take Art, Manual Training, House- 
hold Science, or Agriculture and Horticulture as a bonus subject, the Principal shall 
submit to the Public School Inspector a certificate that each of the candidates from 
his school has taken up satisfactorily to date the practical course in the bonus 
subject, and that, at his visit of inspection, the Departmental Inspector or Director, 
as the case may be, approved of the course as being in accordance with the 
Regulations. 

(11) The Inspector’s or Director’s approval shall be communicated to the 
Principal not later than June ist, and shall not be given unless, at the time of 
his visit of inspection, the practical work was being done satisfactorily by a 
teacher qualified therefor under the Regulations, that at least the time prescribed 
by the Regulations was being given the subject, and that the accommodations, 
equipment, records, and exhibits were satisfactory. 

(111) Unless the conditions prescribed in (e) (i) and (ii) above are fully 
complied with satisfactorily to the Public School Inspector, the candidate shall not 
be admitted to the examination in the bonus subject. 


Note.—Official forms for reporting the lists of candidates for the different exam- 
inations will be sent the Public School Inspector. 


‘(LOWER SCHOOL EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE MODEL SCHOOLS 


36. The subjects of examination for admission to the Model Schools shall be 
the following subjects of the Lower School Course of the High Schools :— 

Oral Reading, Writing, Spelling, Art, Elementary Science, English Litera- 
ture, Geography, English Composition, English Grammar, British and Canadian 
History, Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 

For entrance into the English-French Model Schools, French Grammar and 
Composition shall be taken in addition. 


LOWER SCHOOL EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND FACULTIES OF EDUCATION 

37. In addition to the Middle or Upper School examinations prescribed below, 
candidates for admission to a Normal School or a Faculty of Education shall pass 
one of the following examinations :— 

(1) The Senior High School Entrance examination with the Elementary 
Science and Art option. 

(2) The Model School Entrance examination. 

(3) The Senior Public School Diploma examination with Elementary Science 
and Art. 

(4) The Departmental examination in the following subjects of the Lower 
School Course of the High Schools :— 
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Oral Reading, Writing, Spelling, Art, Elementary Science, Geography, 
British and Canadian History, English Grammar, and Arithmetic. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


38. (1) In addition to the examination in the Lower School subjects pre- 
scribed above, candidates for admission to a Normal School shall pass the Depart- 
mental examination in the subjects of the Middle School of the High Schools, as 
follows :— cab Se : 

English ‘Composition, English Literature, British and Canadian History, 
Ancient History, Algebra, Geometry, Physics, and Chemistry. 

(2) (a) A teacher who is actually and regularly engaged in teaching may 
divide the examination into two parts as follows, at the June or the August 
examination: . 

Part A: Algebra, Geometry, English Literature, and English Composition. 

Parr B: Chemistry, Physics, Ancient History, and British and Canadian 
History. 

(b) A candidate who has failed only in the aggregate or has made at least 
25 per cent. in one subject at the examination in either Part A or Part B, but who 
has made 40 per cent. of the marks on each of the three other subjects, and 60 
per cent. of the total on said three subjects, may carry over to the examination 
in the other part the examination on the remaining subject. 

(3) All other candidates shall take all the Middle School subjects at one 
examination in June. 


UPPER SCHOOL EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE FACULTIES 
OF EDUCATION 

39. In addition to the examination in the Lower School subjects prescribed 
above, candidates for admission to the Faculties of Education shall take in June or 
August the Departmental examinations in the subjects of the Upper School of the 
High Schools in accordance with one of the following schemes : 

(1) The June examination in one year, or in two parts in different years, by 
any candidate, as follows :— 

Part I.—English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, Medieval 
History, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Physics. 

Part IJ.—Modern History, Biology, and Latin, with Chemistry and Miner- 
alogy or French and German or Greek and German or Greek and French. 

(2) The June examination in four parts, one or more parts in any year and 
in any order, and the August examination in the two parts taken up during the 
Summer session, as follows, by any candidate who takes at least three of the four 
parts while actually and regularly engaged in teaching and who passes a practical 
examination in Biology, Chemistry, and Mineralogy in addition to the written 
examination in these subjects; or who submits the certificate of the Principal 
of the Summer School prescribed in 35 (3) (@) (%) above. 

Part A.—English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry ; 

Part B.—English Literature, Medieval History, Trigonometry ; — 

Part C.—Modern History, Latin, Physics. 

Part D.—Biology, with Chemistry and Mineralogy, or French and German, 
or Greek and German, or Greek and French. 

(3) Candidates at any of the examinations prescribed in (1) and (2) above, 
who have failed in the aggregate only or in only one subject, making in such 
subject at least 25 per cent. of the marks assigned thereto, but who have made 40 
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per cent. of the marks on each of the other subjects of the part and 60 per cent. of 
the total for all the subjects of the part, may include the examination on the re- 
maining subject in the examination on a part subsequently taken. : aves 

(4) Candidates at the Faculty Entrance examination, who obtained Junior 
Teachers’ standing not later than 1900, may substitute for the course now pre- 
scribed in Latin for entrance into the Faculties of Education the special courses 
in English Literature and the History of the English Language and Literature 
prescribed by the Department for those who qualify under this Regulation. For 
particulars of the courses, see Circular 58. 

(5) Candidates for admission to a Faculty of Education who are also candi- 
dates for scholarships at the Honour University Matriculation examination may 
substitute for one or more of the question papers of the Faculty examination the 


corresponding question papers in the subject or subjects of the scholarship 
examination. 


Number of Examination Papers 


40. One question paper shall be set in each subject, except in the case of Upper 
School Greek, Latin, French, German, and Biology; Middle School Latin and Art; 
and French for entrance into the English French Model Schools. In each of these 
subjects there shall be two papers. 


Examination Tests and Standards 


41.—(1) Optional questions will be given at all the examinations in History, 
and may be given in any other paper at the discretion of the Board of Examiners 
concerned. 

(2) In English Composition an essay or a letter or both shall be required, 
to which special importance shall be attached. Questions in Rhetoric may also be 
set at the examination for entrance into the Faculties of Education; but no can- 
didate shall be passed who does not satisfy the Examiners in the essay or the letter, 
or in both, as the case may be. 

(3) In addition to the examination on passages from the prescribed authors, 
questions on sight passages shall also be set, at all the examinations in Greek, Latin, 
French and German, and in English Literature. See Circular 58. 

(4) For each of the above examinations which includes English Literature as 
a subject, candidates will be expected to have memorized the prescribed passages 
in the English Literature texts, and their knowledge thereof will be tested in the 
English Literature paper. 

(5) The examination in Oral Reading shall be conducted by an Examiner 
appointed by the Minister, and shall include questions on the principles based 
upon the passages read. The maximum marks shall be 35 for the Oral Reading 
and 15 for the Principles. 

(6) The Writing shall be judged from the answer papers in one of the other 
subjects, to be selected by the Minister when the answer papers are being examined. 
The maximum marks for the subject shall be 50. 

42.—(1) Each examination paper shall be valued at 100 marks, except as al- 
ready provided in Regulation 41 (5) and (6) above, and the bonus papers in Latin, 
Art and Agriculture, which shall be valued at 50 marks each. 

(2) Candidates who take in addition to the obligatory subjects of the examin- 
ation, one of the subjects as set forth in the following scheme and who make at least 
the prescribed percentage, shall have the marks so obtained added as a bonus to the 
aggregate of their marks on the obligatory subjects: 


| 
i 
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(a) At the Model School or the Lower School Normal or Faculty Hntrance 
examination, 50 per cent. on the paper in Manual Training, or Household Science, 
or Agriculture and Horticulture. | 

(b) At the Middle School Normal Entrance examination, 34 per cent. on 
each of the Middle School Latin or Art papers and 50 per cent. of the aggregate 
of marks, or 50 per cent. on the Middle School examination paper in Agriculture 
and Horticulture. 

(c) At either Part I or Part II of the Faculty Entrance Examination, if the 
paper has not been already taken at a Middle or Upper School examination, 50 per 
cent. of the Middle School Normal Entrance examination paper in Agriculture, or 
34 per cent. on each of the Middle School Art papers and 50 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate marks. 

(3) If, after the answer papers have been read, any question paper should be 
found to be easier or more difficult than required, due allowance shall be made 
therefor. 

(4) (a) Before an examination begins, a report in a form preseribed by the 
Minister shall be submitted, signed by all the members of the Staff of the school 
concerned, as to the standing of their candidates. This report, when tested as in 
the case of the Junior High School Entrance examination (Regulation 7 above), 
will be taken into account in settling the results. 

(b) Only the names of the candidates who, in the opinion of the staff, have 
completed satisfactorily the courses for the examination may be included in this 
report. 

(5) (a) At the examination for admission to the English-French Model 
Schools, the standard for pass shall be 34 per cent. of the marks assigned each 
paper, and 50 per cent. of the aggregate marks. 

(b) At all the other examinations, candidates shall be required to make 60 
per cent. of the aggregate marks of the papers in the subjects prescribed for the 
examinations, as well as 40 per cent. on each paper, or other examination test. 

(c) For honours, 75 per cent. of the aggregate will be required. 

(6) Candidates who make the required aggregate may be awarded a certi- 
ficate, even though they should fail to obtain the minimum in a subject, provided 
they were reported by the staff as fit to pass in that subject, as shown from the 
report provided for in Regulation (4) above. 

(7) Candidates who have failed at the Middle School examination, but have 
passed the Lower School examination for admission to the Normal Schools, may, 
on application to the Minister, be granted a Model School Entrance certificate, 
provided they have obtained 50 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks for the 
Middle School examination and 34 per cent. of the marks for each paper therefor. 

(8) Candidates who have failed at the Upper School examination, but have 
passed the Lower School examination for admission to the Faculties of HEduca- 
tion, may, on application to the Minister, be granted a Normal School Hntrance 
certificate, provided they have obtained 50 per cent. of the aggregate of the marks 
for each part and 34 per cent. of the marks for each paper. 


Exemptions from the Lower School Examination 


43.—(1) A candidate for admission to the Normal Schools may omit the 
Lower School examination herein prescribed, provided that :— 

(a) He was duly admitted by a Principal to the Middle School not later than 
the 1st of September, 1911; and— 
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(b) Before the 1st of September, 1911, he was entitled, under the Approved 
School Scheme then in force, to a certificate exempting him from the September 
examination in the Lower School subjects. 

(2) A candidate for admission into the Faculties of Education, who was 
duly admitted by the Principal to the Middle or Upper School not later than the 
1st of September, 1911, may omit the Lower School examination herein prescribed. 


Appeals 


44.—(1) The answer papers of all candidates, who, on the valuation of the 
Associate Examiners are found to have failed in any way by not more than a small 
margin, shall be re-read before the settlement of the results. Candidates who 
still fail on this second reading shall have their statements of marks stamped 
“Re-read,” and in such cases no appeal will be allowed. 

(2) Candidates who fail and whose papers have not already been re-read, may 
have their papers so re-read by lodging an appeal before September 1st and paying 
a fee of $2.00. 

(3) Should illness, bereavement, or any other unavoidable cause, interfere 
with a candidate’s examination, such circumstances shall be duly taken into account 
in settling the results, but only when fully reported to the Department with satis- 
factory documentary evidence, not later than the close of such examination. 


Repeal of Regulations 


All former Regulations of the Department of Education that are inconsistent 
with the foregoing Regulations are hereby repealed. 
September, 1913. 


HIGH SCHOOL REGULATIONS, 1913 
Corrections and Additions 
Note:—All concerned are requested to transfer on receipt the following cor- 
rections and additions: 


In the second line under “ Heating,’ page 13, add: 
“and not more than sixty-eight.” 


In the second line of Regulation 7 (1) (0), page 15, insert “(c), In a High 
School, for teachers,” before “ of.” 


In the first line of Regulation (3), page 17, insert after “to”: 
“a Continuation School or to.” 


On page 46 add the following as Regulation 33 A. 


LEGISLATIVE GRANTS TO THE DISTRICTS 


33 A. The yearly apportionment by the Minister of Education of the Legisla- 
tive Grant to each High School or Collegiate Institute in the Districts shall be 
twice the total of the sums apportioned on the different bases set forth above in 
the case of each Grade in the organized Counties. 
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In the second line of Regulation 8, page 48, for “14” read “ 10.” 

for Regulation 3 (1) and (2),'p. 102, read: | 

3. In accordance with The High Schools Act and subject to the Regulations 
hereinafter contained, an Entrance Board shall admit candidates to the Lower 
School of a High School in accordance with the following scheme: : 

(1) (a) In the case of Group I, on a written examination in one or more of 
the subjects of the group on questions prepared by those of its members whose 
pupils are not candidates at the examination, the certificate of the Principal of 
the Public, Separate or Normal Model School being accepted in lieu of an ex- 
amination in the other subject or subjects; 07 on the certificate of the Principal 
of the Public, Separate or Normal Model School in regard to all the subjects of 
the group. 

(6) In the case of Group II, on a written examination in all the subjects of 
the group, in accordance with the Regulations contained herein, on question papers 
prepared by a Provincial Board appointed by the Minister; or on the certificate of 
the Principal of the Public, Separate, or Normal Model School in regard to all 
the subjects of the group. 

(2) The certificate of the Principal prescribed in (1), (a) and (0) above 
shall state that the candidates from his school whom he recommends for admission 
have completed satisfactorily the courses in the subjects to which his recommenda- 
tion refers, and shall be accepted by the Entrance Board only after due investiga- 
tion thereby of the character of his teaching, organization, and management. 


In line 1 of Regulation 35 (3) (e) (i), p. 114, omit “ Art.” 


For Regulation 37 (4), page 115, read: 

(4) (a) The Departmental examination in the following subjects of the Lower 
School Course of the High Schools :— 

Oral Reading, Writing, Spelling, Art, Elementary Science, Geography, British 
and Canadian History, English Grammar, and Arithmetic. | 

(b) Candidates who have passed the Middle School Normal Entrance exam- 
ination under the High School Regulations of 1909 and 1911 may, on application 
to the Department, be granted permission to write at future Lower School ex- 
aminations under the following conditions: 

(i) They may omit the paper in British and Canadian History. 

(ii) On the Elementary Science paper they may take the questions in Botany 
and Zoology and omit those in Physics and Chemistry. 

(iii) If they have obtained the bonus on the Art paper of the Middle School, 
they may also omit the Art paper. 


In line 5, Regulation 39 (2), p. 116, insert “ Physics” after “Chemistry ” ; 
aoeiieiine.y, tor. e)s read ( Cc): 


For Regulation 39, (3), page 116, read: 

(3) Unsuccessful candidates at any of the examinations prescribed in (1) and 
(2) above, who obtain the minimum in all but one subject with an average of sixty 
per cent. on said subjects and who, on the remaining subject obtain not less than 
twenty-five per cent. of the marks assigned thereto, may include the examination 
on that subject in the examination on a part subsequently taken. 


December, 1913. 
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REGULATIONS AND COURSES OF STUDY OF THE CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS, AMENDED AND CONSOLIDATED 


Note.—In the following Regulations, Department means the Department of Educa- 
tion; Minister, the Minister of Education; and Regulations, the Regulations of the 
Department of Education. Except where otherwise evident, the term Board includes 
Public and Separate School Boards. 


Establishment of Schools 


1. Under the provisions of The Continuation Schools Act, there shall be 
three grades of Continuation Schools, A, B, and C, which may be established when, 
as reported by the Continuation School Inspectors, the following conditions are 
complied with to the Minister’s satisfaction : 

(1) There shall be a reasonable prospect of the Continuation School’s being 
efficiently maintained. 

(2) In Grade A, at least the time of three teachers shall be given to the 
work of the Continuation School; in Grade B, at least the time of two teachers 
and less than the time of three; and in Grade C, at least the equivalent of the 
time of one teacher and less than the time of two. 

(3) Adequate and suitable accommodations shall be provided as prescribed in 
Regulation 2, the minimum equipment as prescribed in Regulation 3, and the 
staff of legally qualified teachers as prescribed in Regulation 4. . 


Character and Grading of Accommodations 


2. (1) The plans and the site of every Continuation School hereafter erected 
or remodelled shall be subject to the approval of the Minister on the report of the 
Continuation School Inspector. 

(2) (a) Below are detailed the requirements for the accommodations of 
Continuation Schools. 

(b) The accommodations shall be considered as divided into four grades, 
according to the character and extent of the school buildings and grounds and their 
equipment. 

(c) Where, in the case of Grades A and B, any part is used jointly by the 
Continuation and the Public or Separate School, the grading shall be one degree 
lower than if the buildings were wholly separate. 

(3) For the details of the accommodations for Manual Training, Household 
Science, and Agriculture and Horticulture, see the special circulars issued by the 
Department. These may be obtained on application to the Deputy Minister. 

School Grounds.—The school grounds shall not be less than one acre in extent, 
easily accessible, not exposed to disturbing noises or noxious odours. Grounds of 
greater extent should be provided where they are available, especially in the case 
of the larger schools. Satisfactory provision for the regulated use of the school 
grounds shall always be made. 

The grounds shall be properly levelled and drained, and ornamented with 
trees, shrubs, and flower beds; they shall also have separate entrances, recreation 
grounds, and walks for the sexes. Subject to the report of the Inspector, the 
recreation grounds for the sexes shall be separated by a close board fence, wall, 
or hedge. No tree shall be placed so close to the school building as to check the 
free passage of air and light. Provision shall be made for keeping the buildings 
and grounds in good order. 
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Water Supply.—The water supply shall be pure and adequate. Where there is 
no other source of water supply, there shall be a well on the school premises (artesian 
if at all practicable) properly protected against pollution. If a dug well, it shall 
be thoroughly pumped and cleaned out at the close of each vacation, and at such 
other times as may be deemed advisable by the inspector. Earthenware or granite- 
ware water-tanks with covers are required, and where water on pressure is not 
available, the pupils should use individual cups. For further particulars see pp. 96- 
98 of “Plans for Rural School Buildings.” 

In urban schools where pure water on pressure is available, an edencate number 
of suitable bubblers of a sanitary character will be necessary for the highest grading, 
except in cases where there are a sufficient number of taps, the use of which is s0 
thoroughly guarded and supervised that only individual cups are used and that in 
no case do pupils apply their lips to the taps. 

Satisfactory arrangements shall be made for a suitable supply of water in the 
laboratory. 

Grades I and II shall be given only when the water supply is inside the 
building. 

Closets.—The closets for the sexes shall be under separate roofs several feet 
apart, and properly screened from observation. ach closet shall be properly 
lighted and ventilated and shall contain a sufficient number of compartments for 
the attendance, each compartment being provided with a door. The boys’ closet 
shall be built of glazed brick or similar material, or of wood, painted a dark colour 
and sanded, with the floors of cement or brick, placed at least a foot above 
the ground. Urinals, of slate or enamelled metal, divided into compartments 
and properly situated, should be provided for the boys, and separate and locked 
closets for the teachers. Where only wooden partitions are available, they shall be 
given several coats of suitable paint. The closets and urinals shall be cleansed 
and disinfected at suitable intervals. Covered walks shall be laid from the door of 
the school building to the closets. Subject to the report of the Inspector, a wall 
or a close, high board fence shall be provided between the boys’ and the girls’ side, 
from the closet to the school building, and the entrance to the closets shall be 
properly screened. Where the closets are inside the building the above conditions 
shall apply mutatis mutandis. 

School Building.—The school building shall be so situated on the grounds as 
to enhance its architectural appearance, and the grading shall depend upon the 
suitability of the site and the architectural appearance of the building. 

In every school building there shall be separate entrances for the sexes, with 
vestibules or covered porches, and separate means of egress at the rear to the 
recreation grounds and closets. For the highest grading, all main exit doors shall 
have devices causing them to swing outwards on slight pressure from within. Where 
there are two or more stories, the upper floors shall be sound-proofed with mortar, 
felt, or other suitable material, and safe and convenient means of exit in the case of 
fire shall be provided. The school building shall be at least thirty feet distant from 
the highway. A school bell and a flag-pole should be provided. 

Class-Rooms.—Except in the case of a Grade C School with an assistant 
teacher, the class-rooms of the Continuation Schools shall be wholly separate 
from those of the Public or Separate School. They should be conveniently 
arranged, well proportioned and oblong in shape. A superficial area of 16 square 
feet and a cubic air space of 250 feet shall be allowed for each pupil. Hardwood 
is preferable for the floors and stairways. Any wood of such quality and grain 
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as would suit for an oil or varnish finish will suit for the rest of the woodwork. 
Wood finish, instead of plaster, may also receive the highest grading. If calci- 
mined or papered, the walls shall be kept free from dust, and renovated when 
necessary. If painted, they shall be washed down frequently and repainted as often 
as may be necessary. Where it is difficult to keep the ceilings in repair, metallic 
sheathing should be used. Suitable colour schemes (the ceilings being of a light 
tint) should be adopted for the halls and class-rooms. A soft colour—a light 
greenish or stone gray or a dull blue—suits the class-room walls; while for the halls 
terra-cotta shades afford a suitable contrast. A class-room should be devoted to the 
purposes of art instruction. See pamphlet, ScHooL PLANs For RuRAL SCHOOLS— 
Colour Schemes for Interiors. 

The doors shall swing outwards or either way. At least one waste-paper basket 
shall be provided for each room, and the floors shall be kept in good order. A 
closet or a cabinet shall be provided for utensils used in school work; also a suit- 
able bookcase. Durable scrapers and mats shall be placed at the outside doors. 
In schools with three teachers, at least one separate class-room shall be furnished 
as a Science laboratory; in schools with only two, one of the ordinary class-rooms 
may be used for this purpose, but for Grade I, a laboratory shali be pro- 
vided. A movable fanlight shall be placed over each class-room door. The class- 
rooms should be decorated with good pictures, casts, and vases, and other beautiful 


ornaments. Grade I shall not be given unless suitable decorations are provided. — 


A reasonable expenditure for this purpose will be expected from year to year. For 
colour schemes and lists of suitable pictures and other decorations, see Hducational 
Pamphlets No. 5: List oF REPRODUCTIONS OF WoRKS OF ART. 

Assembly Halls——In a Grade A or B School one of the class-rooms should be 
large enough to accommodate all the pupils in attendance, but a special well- 
appointed assembly hall is valuable for the purpose of general instruction and is 
an essential in the due development of the social phases of school life. For 
Grade I, such a hall shall be provided in a Grade A or B school. 

Teachers’ Private Rooms.—There shall be at least one room for the private 
use of the teaching staff, of suitable size and comfortably furnished. The furniture 
shall include a couch for cases of emergency. 

Halls.—The entrances, vestibules, and halls shall be roomy and well lighted, 
and shall be so placed as to admit of separate entrances for the sexes to the waiting- 
rooms, cap-rooms, and class-rooms. The halls shall also be properly heated. In 
buildings of two or more stories there shall be separate stairways for the sexes, easy 
of access and well guarded. Suitable colour schemes, decorations, and pictures 
and casts should be provided. 

Waiting-Rooms and Cap-Rooms.—The cap-rooms for the sexes shall be con- 
veniently situated, and shall be properly heated and ventilated. ‘They shall be 
furnished with all necessary appliances for storing umbrellas and for hanging 
caps or cloaks. Provision shall also be made in the building for storing bicycles. 
In no case should it be possible for the air from the cap-rooms to circulate in 
the class-rooms. 

Desks.—There shall be a single desk for each pupil in attendance. The 
desks shall be of suitable size, with movable seats and adjustable lids. In each 
school room the outer row on each side should consist of adjustable seats and desks, 
to be adapted to pupils who are below or above the average size. The pupil, 
when seated, must be able to place his feet fully and easily on the floor. ‘There 
shall be a desk and a chair in each class-room for the use of the teacher, and at 
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least one chair for a visitor. A sloping stand for the gazetteer and the large dic- 
tionary shall also be provided. ‘The laboratory shall be supplied with suitable 
tables for experimental work in both Physics and Chemistry. Grades I and II 
shall be given only when there are single desks and suitable provision has been 
made for practical work in Science. After due notice by the Minister, single 
desks must be supplied. 

Blackboards—The blackboards shall be of sufficient extent and of good 
quality (slate or ground glass preferred), properly placed in regard to light and 
distance from the floor, and furnished with troughs to hold chalk dust. There shall 
be a suitable supply of erasers for teachers and pupils, and the troughs and erasers 
shall be cleaned every day. Hvery possible precaution should be taken against dust 
in the school room. Grade I shall be given only when the blackboard is slate or 
ground glass. 

Inghting—tThe class-rooms shall be lghted from the left of the pupils, 
the lower edges of the windows being on a level with the heads of the pupils.* The 
windows of every school building shall be adjusted by weights and pulleys, and 
shall admit of an adequate diffusion of light throughout the whole class-room. 
They shall also be provided with blinds of suitable colour (Jight green or gray or 
greenish gray). The blinds on the left of the pupils and on windows with a 
northern exposure should be translucent; other blinds, opaque. 

To admit of adequate diffusion of light throughout the whole class-room, the 
windows shall be numerous (area, 1-6 of the floor space where the exposure is good; 
otherwise, greater area) and of clear, not ground or painted, glass, with 2 or 4 
panes each and running as close to the ceiling, as close together, and as far to the 
‘rear of the room as practicable. A strip of prismatic glass a foot wide should be 
placed at the top of each window, the blind being adjusted at the height of the 
lower edge of this strip. This provision sometimes increases the lighting effect 
from 40 to 50 per cent. 

There should be two separate sets of blinds for each window. ‘These sectional 
blinds should be fastened at about 2-5 of the height of the window, the lower one 
to pull down and the upper one to pull up. Boards will be required to provide 
these or similar blinds within a reasonable time. 

As the blackboards absorb a great deal of light, they should be provided with 
light-coloured screens that may be drawn down on them when they are not in use. 
In this way on dull days the light may be greatly increased at the desks farthest 
from the windows. 

To prevent reflection from the blackboards, the windows should begin about 
five feet from the front wall of the class-room. 

Grade I is given only when the lighting is from the left and satisfactory. 

Heating.—The temperature of the class-rooms, halls, waiting-rooms, cap- 
rooms, and teachers’ private rooms shall be not less than sixty-five degrees or 
more than sixty-eight. A thermometer shall be provided for each class-room. Where 
stoves are used they shall be so placed and protected as to prevent discomfort to 
any pupil. For further particulars see pp. 10-12 of PLANns For RurAL SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. | 

*Light from above is best; but light from the left is the best available, for it 
throws any shadow off the pupil’s book, etc. When, as directed above, the windows are 
run up to about half a foot from the ceiling, a good deal of the light on the left comes 
from above. To secure as much of this light as possible the tops of the windows 
should be square rather than curved. Light from the rear is objectionable, because it 
is in the teacher’s eyes. Cross lights are injurious. Where there are already windows 


in front of the pupils, it is indispensable that they be closed up; such lighting is most 
injurious to the eyes. 
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Where practicable an effective Plenum system* of heating with automatic 
regulation of temperature should be provided. Where several small Plenum 
chambers are used instead of one large chamber, auxiliary steam coils, which are 
more or less objectionable, may be dispensed with. 

Grades I and II shall be given only in the case of schools heated with hot air, 
steam pipes, or hot-water pipes. 

Ventilation—Due regard shall be paid to the moisture as well as_ the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and provision shall be made for an adequate supply 
of pure air at all times. The foul air shall be removed and the pure air supplied 
so that there shall be a complete change at least three times an hour. Air shall 
not be taken from the school rooms or from the basement to supply the furnace. 

Where storm sashes are used on the outside, they shall contain sliding panels 
or shall be hinged at the top, to allow of the ingress of pure air; or they may be 
placed on the inside and also hinged at the top. It answers equally well to have 
double panes of glass about one-half inch apart in the same sash. A draft-cham- 
ber or other suitable special means of ventilation shall be provided for the labora- 
tory. 

: An adequate supply of pure air is indispensable. The average pupil consumes 
18 cubic feet of pure air per hour. The impure air expelled vitiates 100 times its 
volume of pure air. A proper system of ventilation will, accordingly, supply an 
arca of 2,500 cubic feet of pure air per pupil per hour at the standard temperature 
and humidity of the air of the class-room. Such a supply of pure air can be 
secured in large schools only when propelled into the class-rooms by means of fans. 
In the Plenum system the inlets for the air must not be near the ground nor where 
street dust and other impurities are liable to be attracted. In locating the inlets, 
the direction of prevailing winds and draughts must be thoroughly considered. 


Minimum Equipment 
3. The minimum equipment for the different grades of schools shall be as 
follows; without this equipment no Continuation School shall be entitled to share 
in the Legislative grants: 
(1) In Grade C: 


Labrary vag nd oa ee ee ee $150 
Stientifie apparatus) cts ak en ee eee 150 
Biologicals specimens, os cch uesnes: ceeds ee one 25 
Mans; « cliarie: olobers eeu eee en eee ee 25 
Art) models-and Vsitpplies 7. a: = ea cie ey ome eee 50 
(2) In Grades B and A: 
Da br ary. ne oP iar ee ey ee eae ee $300 
Scientific: -Apparatie wees eee eee a eee 300 
Biological specimens’.7s a ae 6 ke. oe ee 50 
Maps,’ charts, globes; sete] oy. wage eee ee 50 
Art: models (25 a¢ Role a ie ee ee 50 


*In a Plenum system of heating, the air is forced into a chamber by means of a 
fan, operated by either steam or electricity, through heating coils designed to heat the 
air to the required temperature, and is forced from the chamber through pipes or ducts 
to the various apartments, being delivered through gratings placed about seven feet 
from the floor. Small plenum chambers are simply galvanized iron boxes, in which 
steam-heating coils are placed with ducts leading therefrom to the various rooms. An 
exhaust system of ventilation operated by an exhaust fan, electrically driven, should be 
used in conjunction with the Plenum system, to secure proper ventilation. ' 
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(3) The equipment for a Continuation School shall be approved from time 
to time by the Inspector of Continuation Schools, and shall be used only for Con- 
tinuation School purposes. 

(4) From year to year, the Board shall expend on equipment such further 
sums as may be required by the Minister of Education, on the report of the In- 
spector of Continuation Schools. 


NoTES: 1.—Without the special equipment, the teaching cannot be effective, more 
particularly without a supply of suitable books for the library and of apparatus for 
teaching Science. In rural school sections the course in Science with its Agricultural 
applications should be made prominent. 

2.—At least one locked press or cabinet should be provided to contain the books 
and the apparatus. The chemicals should be kept in a separate press. For the safe- 
keeping of all the equipment, the Board should hold the principal responsible; and, on 
a change of principal, it should investigate the condition of the equipment. 

3.—The special equipment shall be entered under suitable heads in the catalogue 
separately from the ordinary equipment, which latter shall not be included in com- 
puting the grant for the Continuation Schools. The catalogue and the invoices of new 
equipment shall be inspected at each visit by the Inspector or Inspectors concerned. 
The invoices shall be kept on file at the school. The various items of the equipment 
shall also be valued by the inspectors as often as may be rendered necessary by the 
condition of said items. 
4.—In a suitable book a record shall be kept of the books taken from the library 
during the school year. It shall be the duty of the teachers to guide and encourage 
the pupils in the use of the library. 


Qualifications of Teachers 


4, (1) Ina Grade A School: . 

(a) The Principal shall hold a High School Principal’s certificate, or a degree 
in Arts and a High School Assistant’s certificate which after three years’ success- 
ful experience (at least two of which shall have been High or Continuation 
School), as attested by the inspectors, has been endorsed by the Minister as valid 
for the Principalship of a Grade A Continuation School. 

(b) Each assistant shall hold a permanent or interim High School Assistant’s 
or Provincial First Class certificate. 

(2) In a Grade B School: 

(a) The Principal shall hold a Permanent First Class certificate, or a High 
School Assistant’s or an Interim First Class certificate, which after two years’ 
successful experience, as attested by the inspectors, has been endorsed by the 
Minister as valid for the Principalship of a Grade B Continuation School. 

(b) The Assistant shall hold an Interim or Permanent First Class certi- 
ficate, unless the Principal holds such certificate, in which case the Assistant’s 
certificate may be a Permanent or Interim High School Assistant’s. 

(3) In a Grade C School: 

(a) The Principal shall hold a Permanent First Class certificate, or an Interim 
First Class certificate which after two years’ successful experience, as attested by 
the inspectors, has been endorsed by the Minister as valid for the Principalship 
of a Grade C Continuation School. 

(5) When an assistant is employed he shall hold a Permanent or Interim First 
Class certificate. 


NoTEs: 1.—A teacher who was qualified for a Continuation School under the Regu- 
lations of 1907 shall remain qualified under the same School Board for the Continua- 
tion School in which he is now teaching. 

2.—Before appointing a teacher, Boards of Trustees should consult the Inspector of 
Continuation Schools in order that all the necessary subjects of study may be 
adequately provided for. 

29 &. 
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8—Teachers of Continuation Schools shall be granted permanent certificates under 


the same Regulations as govern the High Schools. Experience gained in a Continua- 
tion School alone shall not be counted as Public School experience. 


(4) (a) For teachers of Art, Physical Culture, and the Commercial Subjects, 
the minimum qualification shall be an Elementary certificate ; 

(b) For teachers of Manual Training and Household Science, an Interim 
Ordinary certificate; and 

(c) For teachers of Agriculture and Horticulture, an Intermediate certificate. 

(5) Members of the present staffs who do not now hold the certificates pres- 
cribed in 4 (a) above, but whose teaching of the subject concerned was graded 
I before July, 1913, will be granted certificates in said subjects on application to 
the Minister, approved by the last visiting Inspector. All other teachers concerned 
shall qualify themselves for such certificates and Boards shall provide teachers 
with these qualifications, after reasonable notice by the Minister on the report of 
the Continuation School Inspector. In the meantime, the Minister will accept, 
on the report of the Continuation School Inspector, such qualifications as are 
found to be the highest available. 


Notre.—Courses leading to certificates in Art, Physical Culture, the Commercial sub- 
jects, Manual Training, Household Science, and Agriculture and Horticulture are pro- 
vided by the Department, some being at Summer Schools. The syllabuses of these 
schools may be obtained on application to the Deputy Minister. . 


5, (1) If, after duly advertising and offering an adequate salary, a Board is 
unable to obtain a legally qualified teacher, a temporary certificate for all or a part 
of the current school year may be granted by the Minister to a suitable person on 
the application of the Board, 

(2) In the case of substitute teachers without legal qualifications, appointed 
in an emergency, no engagement for longer than two weeks shall be made without 
the formal consent of the Minister. 


Duties of Staffs 


6. (1) In every Continuation School the teacher in charge shall be called the 
Principal, and the other teachers, Assistants. 

(2) The authority of the Principal of the Continuation School shall be | 
supreme in all matters of discipline in his own school. 

(3) When the Continuation and the Public or Separate Schools occupy the 
same building, the authority of the Principal of the Continuation School shall be 
supreme in all matters of discipline in those parts of the accommodations which 
the schools occupy in common. 

(4) The Principal shall determine the number of Forms, the number of pupils 
to be assigned to each Form, and the order in which the subjects in each Form 
shall be taken up by the pupils. 

(5) The Principal shall make such promotions from one Form to another as 
he may deem expedient; he shall also assign the subjects of the Courses of Study 
among the Assistants. 

(6) Mutatis mutandis the duties of Continuation School teachers shall be 
those prescribed for Public School teachers under The Public Schools Act. 
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Daily Sessions 


¢. (1) Unless otherwise directed by the Board, the pupils attending a 
Continuation School shall assemble for study at nine o’clock in the forenoon, and 
shall be dismissed not later than four o’clock in the afternoon. 

(2) Such recesses at noon and during the forenoon and afternoon shall be 
allowed as the Board may approve; but in no case shall the school hours be less than 
five hours a day, including the recesses in the forenoon and afternoon, 


| Duties of Pupils 

| 8. (1) A pupil registered in a Continuation ‘School shall attend punc- 
tually and regularly. He shall be neat and cleanly in his person and habits, diligent 
in his studies, kind and courteous to his fellow pupils, obedient and respectful to 
his teacher, and shall submit to such discipline as would be exercised by a kind, 
firm and judicious parent. : 

(2) (a) A pupil on returning to school after absence shall give the Principal 
from the parent or guardian, orally or in writing, as may be required by the 
cial, a proper reason for his absence. : 

| (6) A pupil may retire from school at any hour with the consent of the 
Principal, or at the request, either oral or written, of his parent or guardian, 
provided that, in the opinion of the Principal and the Board, this privilege is not 
abused. 
| (c) A pupil shall be responsible to the Principal for his conduct on the 
school premises and on the way to and from school, except when accompanied by 
his parent or guardian or by some person appointed for this purpose by such parent 
or guardian. 

| (d) On the report of the Principal and after reasonable notice by the Board, 
a Board may suspend a pupil whose parent or guardian fails to pay his school fees 
or to provide him with the text-books or other supplies required in his course of 
study or to pay the fees imposed for such purpose by the Board, or it may itself 
provide him with such text-books and other supplies, and may exempt him from the 
payment of school and other fees. 

(e) On the report of the Principal, and after reasonable notice by the Board, 
a Board may suspend a pupil who injures or destroys school property, until the 
property destroyed or injured is made good by the parent or guardian of such pupil. 


Note.—The Public Schools Act specifies the other offences for which a pupil may 
be suspended, and the mode of suspension. 


(3) No pupil once enrolled shall be admitted to a High School or to another 
Continuation School, unless he presents a letter of honourable dismission from the 
Principal of the School he last attended. In the event of a dispute, the parties 
thereto shall submit full particulars of the question for final settlement to the 
Inspector of the school into which the pupil seeks admission. 


Organization of the Courses of Study 
Main School Divisions 
9—(1) The Continuation School classes shall be taught wholly apart from 


those of the Public and Separate Schools. | 
(2) The Courses of study shall be taken up in three main divisions; the 
Lower School, the Middle School, and the Upper School; each being regularly a 


two years’ course. 
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(3) The courses shall consist of the General Course, and the following 
Special Courses: (a) the University Courses for pass Senior and pass and honour 
Junior Matriculation into the University of Toronto, and the Preliminary exam- 
inations of the Learned Professions; (b) the Departmental Courses for admission 
to the Model and Normal Schools and the Faculties of Education. 


Notre.—The regulations of the Industrial and Technical Schools and Classes main- 
tained under The Industrial Education Act of 1913 may be obtained on application to 
the Deputy Minister. 


Limitation of Courses 


10.—(1) Except on the report of the Continuation School Inspector and 
with the approval of the Minister, obtained before any subject.is added: 

(a) No higher courses may be taken up in a Continuation School with only 
one teacher than those prescribed for the Lower School. 


NoteE.—The Continuation School Inspectors report that in schools with only one 
teacher, which take up the work of the Middle School, the interests of the junior 
classes have very generally been sacrificed: classes which should be taught separately 
are taught together, and some of the essential subjects of an English education are 
neglected. It should, however, be borne in mind that in Grade C Schools in which the 
full time of one teacher and not less than half the time of a second teacher is devoted 
to the work of the Continuation School, provided such part-time teacher has the quali- 
fication necessary for an Assistant in a Continuation School, an additional grant will 
be made in consideration of the services of such part-time teacher. 


(b) None of the Upper School Courses may be taken up in a Continuation 
School with a staff of only two regular teachers; and in the Lower and Middle 
Schools no other courses may be taken up than the General Course, the Courses 
for admission to the Normal and Model Schools, and one of the Courses for 
Junior Matriculation, such Course being one of those including Science in the 
case of schools where the Course for admission to the Normal Schools is also 
taken up. 

(c) The course for Senior Matriculation may not be taken up in a Con- 
tinuation School with a staff of three regular teachers. The courses in such 
schools shall be confined to the General Course, to the courses for admission to 
the Normal and Model Schools, to the pass Junior Matriculation courses, to not 
more than one complete part each year of the course for admission to the Faculties 
of Education, and to Honour Junior Matriculation in not more than one of the 
departments of Classics, Mathematics, Science, French and German, with, in addi- 
tion, either or both of English and History. 

(2) Special Industrial and Technical courses and courses in Manual T'rain- 
ing, Household Science, Agriculture and Horticulture, and Middle School Draw- 
ing may be taken up in any school when provision therefor has been made satis- 
factory to the Minister on the joint report of the Continuation School Inspector 
and the special Inspector or Director concerned. 

(3) In order to secure progressive organization and economy of effort, the 
division of a subject amongst the teachers should, as a general rule, be avoided. 
When, however, more than one teacher are competent for the work, the evils of 
monotony and an excessive burden of class exercises in some subjects may be 
avoided by reasonable division. 

11.—(1) The Lower School courses in Geography, Reading, and Physical 
Culture, and the Lower and Middle School courses in English Composition, 
English Literature, and History shall be obligatory on all pupils. Where neces- 
sary, Writing and Spelling shall be added. , 
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(2) The Lower School courses in Arithmetic and English Grammar shall be 
obligatory on all pupils except University matriculants, on whom only the first 
year’s courses in these subjects shall be obligatory. 

(3) Pupils in the General Course shall take in addition: 

(a) The Art and the Elementary Science of the Lower School; and 

(0) Such other subjects of the Courses as may be agreed upon between the 
pupil’s parent or guardian and the Principal of the school. 

12. The following shall be the average minimum amount of time to be 

devoted to each of the following subjects, separately from the other subjects, in the 
courses where such subjects are obligatory: 
(1) Reading.—Two lessons of thirty minutes every week for the first year, 
the average number of pupils in each class being not more than twenty-five and 
the time being increased or diminished proportionately when the average in the 
class is greater or less than twenty-five. 

(2) (a).—Physical Culture——When the weather and the accommodations 
nit, the course in Physical Culture shall be taken up systematically at least 
an hour and a quarter in each Form every week throughout the year. 

(6) No pupil shall be exempted from the course in Physical Culture except 
upon a medical certificate, or on account of evident physical disability or for other 
reason satisfactory to the Principal. 

(c) Subject to the report of the Continuation School Inspector, in all the 
Forms the sexes shall be separately trained. 

(d) When the weather permits the Principal may substitute for not more than 
half the time prescribed above for Physical Culture, suitable sports and games, in 
which all the members of a class shall take part, and which shall be under the 
supervision of the members of the staff. 

, 13. Subject to the provisions of the foregoing Regulations the Continuation 
School Board shall select the courses of study on the report of the Principal; but a 
course shall not be taken up if, on the report of the Continuation School Inspector, 
the Minister decides that the staff, the equipment, or the accommodations are 
inadequate or unsuitable therefor. 


Religious Exercises and Instruction 


14.—(1) (a) Every Continuation ‘School shall be opened with the reading of 
the Scriptures and the Lord’s Prayer, and shall be closed with the Lord’s Prayer, 
or the prayers authorized by the Department of Education; but no pupil shall be 
required to take part in any religious exercises objected to by his parent or guardian. 

(b) In schools without suitable waiting-rooms, or other similar accommoda- 
tion, if the parent or guardian demands the withdrawal of a pupil while the 
religious exercises are being held, such demand shall be complied with and the 
reading of the Scriptures shall be deferred in inclement weather until the closing. 

To secure the observance of the preceding regulation, the teacher, before 
commencing a religious exercise, shall allow the necessary interval to elapse, during 
which the children or wards of those, if any, who have signified their objection 
may retire. . 

(c) If the parent or guardian directs that his child or ward shall remain in 
the school room during the religious exercises the teacher shall permit him to 
do so, provided that he keeps his seat and maintains decorous behaviour during 
the exercises. 
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(d) If, in virtue of his right to be absent from the religious exercises, any 
pupil does not enter the school room till the close of the time allowed for religious 
exercises, such absence shall not be treated as an offence against the rules of the 
school. 

(ce) When a teacher claims to have conscientious scruples in regard to open- 
ing or closing school as herein prescribed, he shall notify the Board to that effect 
in writing; and it shall then be the duty of the Board to make such provision as 
it may deem expedient for the carrying out of the requirements of (1) (a) above. 

(2) (a) The Scriptures shall be read daily and systematically; the parts to 
be read may be taken from the book of selections adopted by the Department for 
that purpose, or from the Bible, or from the list of the Selected Scripture Readings 
of the International Bible Reading Association, as the Board by resolution may 
direct. 

(b) A Board may also order the reading of such parts by both pupils and 
teachers at the closing of the school, the repeating of the Ten Commandments at 
least once a week, and the memorization of passages selected by the teacher from 
the Bible. 

(3) (a) A clergyman of any denomination shall have the right, and it shall 
be lawful for the Board to allow him, to give religious instruction to the pupils of 
his own church, in each school house, at least once a week, after the hour of closing 
the school in the afternoon. 

(b) Under the same conditions, a clergyman, selected by the clergymen of 
any number of denominations, shall also have the right to give religious instruction 
to the pupils belonging to such denominations. 

(c) If the clergymen of more than one denomination apply to give religious 
instruction in the same school house, the Board shall decide on what day of the 
week the school house shall be at the disposal of the clergyman of each denomina- 
tion, at the time above stated. 

(4) Emblems of a denominational character shall not be exhibited in a Con- 
tinuation School during regular school hours. 


Syllabus of Courses 


15. (1) Subject to any instructions issued from time to time by the Minister 
the syllabus of the Courses for Continuation Schools shall be as set forth below. 

(2) A subject prescribed for any year or years may be subsequently reviewed. 

(3) When the content of a subject differs from that of the corresponding 
subject for University Matriculation, the Principal shall make the modification 
necessary for the latter. 

Subjects Common to all the Forms 

MANNeErs AND MorAts.—Throughout the courses the teacher shall incident- 
ally, from current incidents, from lessons in literature, history, etc., and by his 
own example as well as by precept, give instruction in moral principles and practices 
and in good manners. 

The following outline is suggested: 

To oneself: Manliness or womanliness, purity, health, nobility, self-control, 
self-reliance, generosity, truthfulness, cultivation of moral courage, will power, 
economy, industry, good taste in dress, ete. 

To teachers: Respect, obedience, punctuality, neatness, order, ete. 

In the home: Respect for parents, due consideration for brothers and sisters, 
other relatives, ete. 
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To the people generally: Honesty, courtesy, charity, toleration, Justice, respect 
for property, consideration for the aged, and infirm, ete. 

To our country: Love, courage, honour, obedience to law, etc. 

Treatment of the lower animals: Humanity, kindness, 

Manners: Proper language and conduct at home, at school, on the street, and 
in public places, at sociai gatherings, ete, 

Puysicat Curturrn.—The Syllabus of Physical Hvercises for Public Ele- 
mentary schools, which the Minister has authorized, and a copy of which has been 
supplied to each Schoo! library, shall form the basis of the course in Physical 
Culture. ‘The main object of the course is the symmetrical development of the 
body, securing at the same time strength and grace with correct and prompt 
obedience to the will. A systematic and well-developed course of exercises in 
Drill and Calisihenics, both free and with apparatus, should be taken up in each 
of the sub-divisions, Regulation 12 (2). While dependent to some extent upon the 
accommodations and equipment, the exercises should always be suitable in character 
and frequency to the age and physical condition of individual pupils. Prevailing 
defects should be studied and exercises and directions given to correct them. School 
games and sports should be systematically encouraged. 

READING, WRITING, AND SPELLTNG.—-When the course in Form IV of the 
Public and Separate Schools has been properly completed, special classes in Writ- 
ing and Spelling shou!d not be necessary and the course prescribed for Reading 
in the First Year of the Lower School should be sufficient for the special study 
of this subject. A further knowledge of Reading may be secured by the prescribed 
practice in connection with Literature, and of Writing and Spelling by attention 
to these subjects in all exercises. In Spelling, however, the visual impression made 
on the pupil’s mind in extended reading courses will materially aid his acquisition 
of a knowledge of the proper form of words. Where found necessary, special provi- 
sion shall be made for Writing and Spelling. 


I—Lower School 


Reapine.—Intelligent and intelligible natural reading; the principles to be 
learned incidentally. 

Exercises in breathing, articulation, and vocalization. 

Enouisu Grammar: First Year—A thorough review of the work of Form IV 
of the Public Schools with emphasis on the practical applications. | 

Second Year.—The intensive and more reflective study of the principles of 
etymology and syntax, including the logical structure of the sentence and the 
inflection, formation, and classification of words. 

An outline of the history of the development of the language. 


Notr.—The use of English grammar in teaching correct oral and written composi- 
tion, though important, especially when the principles of good English can be intelli- 
gently applied, is secondary to the insight it gives into the structure of our thinking 
and expression. 


Enauisi Composition.—Oral and written composition: elements of Narration, 
Description, Exposition, and Argumentation., 

Letter writing. 

Oral and written reproductions or abstracts, 

Class debates. 

Systematic and careful application of the principles of good English to the 
correction of mistakes made by the pupils in speaking and writing. 
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Nore.—Actual practice in oral and written composition should largely predominate. 
The main principles of composition (rhetoric) should be learned from the criticism of 
the compositions, and systematized as the work proceeds. 


ENcuisH LireraturEe.—lIntelligent comprehension and oral reading of suitable 
authors, both prose and poetry. 

Systematic oral reading of the texts studied in class. 

Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves or supplied from the 
school and the public or other library. 

Memorization and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry prescribed 
by the Department and of others made by the teacher. 


Nores: 1.—The object of the course in the Lower School is the cultivation of a taste 
for good literature, not by minute critical study, but by reading at home and in school 
aloud and silently, with due attention to the meaning, standard authors whose works 
will quicken the imagination and present a strong element of interest. Such authors 
should be chiefly narrative, descriptive and dramatic. 

2.—In each of the two years of the course, at least four books (prose and 
poetry) shall be read, in addition to the regular class work. Part of such books should 
be read at home or during study periods, and reviewed in class with special reference 
to the more difficult passages. At the beginning of each school year a short list should 
be made out for each Form under a few heads, of such suitable works as may be 
obtained in the school, public, or other library, and each pupil should be required to 
read during the year at least one under each head in addition to those taken up in class. 
The work in literature should be systematically correlated with that in oral and written 
composition. : 

3.—In English Literature too much time has hitherto been given to the minute 
study of the texts. A larger proportion should be given hereafter to the Supplementary 
Reading. For some weeks at a time the minute study might be intermitted and some 
of the time thus set free devoted to the important subject of English Composition, in 
the teaching of which the Supplementary Reading might be utilized, and many com- 
positions might be written in the class under the supervision of the teacher. 


History: First Year.—A brief outline of Canadian History to 1840 and a 
more extended outline from 1840 to the present time. 

The elements of the civil government of Canada and of Ontario. The duties 
of citizenship. 

Second Year.—A. brief sketch of British History to the Tudor period, a brief 
outline to 1685, and a more detailed outline from 1685 to the present time. 

In both years, supplementary reading and biographical sketches of persons 
famous in British and Canadian History and in Greek and Roman History. 


Nores: 1.—The main purpose of the course is to arouse an interest in historical 
reading. As soon as practicable, a beginning should be made in appreciating the logical 
connection of events. Pupils should be trained to use the school, public, and other 
libraries for reference purposes and for supplementary reading. 

2.—The work in history should be systematically correlated with that in oral and 
written composition, and so much geography should be taken up as will secure intelli- 
gent comprehension of the topics dealt with. Basing compositions on historical topics, 
especially such as will require supplementary reading, is one of the best means of teach- 
ing the subject. 

3.—The Public School histories of England and Canada may be taken as presenting 
the outlines of the courses. These text-books should, however, be supplemented as far 
as time will permit. 


4—See Educational Pamphlet, No. 4: Visuat AIDS To TEACHING HISTORY. 


GEOGRAPHY: First Year.—The following countries with regard to their prin- 
cipal resources, industries, and productions; chief centres of population; the con- 
dition of the people and their forms of government; and the influence of their 
geographical conditions on their political, industrial, and commercial development. 
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(1) The United States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentine Republic, Chili, France, 
Germany, Russia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, China, Japan. 

(2) The United Kingdom; Canada and Ontario and the other important 
components of the British Empire. 

Outline map-drawing in connection with the study of the above countries. 

The countries in (1) to be studied in outline; those in (2), in greater detail. 


Notes: 1.—The course in Commercial and Map Geography, even when studied in 
detail, should not deal with minute particulars; nor should the pupil be required to 
memorize the exact statistics, even in the case of the most important; as statistics 
change from time to time, round numbers will be sufficient. With such general knowl- 
edge the pupil will have sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life. When he needs 
special particulars, he may readily find them in books of reference. 

2.—Books of travel and other supplementary reading from the school or public 
‘library should be supplied; also, when practicable, exhibits of the products character- 
istic of the countries studied; and pictures of famous places by means of mounted 
photographs. ; 


Second Year.—Physical Geography, as follows: Changes of the earth’s sur- 
face; rocks; rivers, valleys, and lakes; weathering, soils, and underground waters; 
wind work; glaciers and their work; plains, mountains, and plateaus; volcanoes 
and earthquakes. 

The atmosphere; winds, storms, and climate. 

The earth’s magnetism. 

The ocean; the meeting of land and sea. | 

Life on the earth; geological history of Canada. 

The earth and the sun; the solar system; other heavenly bodies. 


Notes: 1.—As far as practicable the teaching should be based on experiments, the 
observations during excursions, and the careful study of charts and maps. During the 
same excursions both Physical Geography and Elementary Science may be studied. 

As far as practicable also contour maps should be used in dealing with the topics 
of the course. 

The following laboratory manual and contour maps will be found useful: 

Student’s Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography—Brigham, 60c. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

Map of United States, 18 in. by 28 in., with contours, 15c. United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D.C. 

Topographic Map, Niagara Sheet, N.Y., 10c. United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 

Map of part of Cobalt, Miller & Knight. Free. Bureau of Mines, Toronto. 

2—The study of weathering should be preceded by an examination of the chief 
rocks such as granite, sandstone, limestone, and shale, etc., and the relation between 
the rocks and soils should be indicated; the disintegrating action of frost, air, and rain 
on monuments can be well studied on a field trip. 

3.—The work of rivers should be illustrated by a study of rills and small streams 
in the neighbourhood; also by a study on maps of young, mature and old river systems. 

4——Weather forecasting should be studied in connection with weather maps. Speci- 
men copies of such maps may be obtained on application to the Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, Toronto. 

5.—The study of the ocean should be based on a careful study by the pupils of maps 
of the Atlantic and other oceans. A chart of the main currents should be compared with 
a chart of the prevailing winds, and also with a rainfall chart of the world. 

6.—The astronomical work should be based largely on observations of the heavenly 
bodies and on experiments. The explanation of the phases of the moon should be 
attempted only after the moon has been observed daily for at least a month as to shape, 
time of rising, position at sunset, etc. The apparent motion of the stars and the chang- 
ing relation of the planets to the stars should be observed before the relations of the 
members of the solar system are discussed and the heliocentric theory propounded. 

7. Glacial action should be taken up in connection with the study of the glacial 
evidences of the district. 
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8.—Where practicable and when time will permit the measurement of the dew point 
and humidity might be found by pupils; the part played by dust in producing the colours 
of the sky and in assisting condensation might be experimentally demonstrated. 

9—Isothermal and isobaric charts of the world for winter and summer should be 
carefully studied. The changes during the seasons and the effect of latitude, altitude, 
winds, mountains, and ocean currents upon the isobars. and isotherms should be 
explained. 

10.—Before taking up the natural phenomena of the air, such as clouds, dew, rain, 
etc., these phenomena’ should have been carefully observed by the pupils over an 
extended period; for instance, before discussing dew they should have records for over a 
month showing on what nights there was dew; whether the nights were cloudy or clear, 
still or windy; whether preceded by a warm or cold day; the direction of the wind; on 
what objects dew appears most abundantly, ete. 


ArITHMETIC: First Year: The simpler parts of both the theory and the 
practice of the following course: 

Review of principles; measures and multiples; fractions (vulgar and decimal) ; 
contracted methods of computation; compound quantities, including the metric 
system, square root; commercial arithmetic; applications of percentage, including 
commission, insurance, taxes, interest, discount, stocks, and exchange, including 
the use of the common business forms; oral arithmetic. 

The rectangle, triangle, circle, parallelopiped, prism, cylinder, pyramid, cone, 
and sphere. 

Second year: More difficult parts of both the theory and the practice of 
the same course. . 


Notes: 1.—The processes and problems in the commercial work shall be such as 
find direct application in ordinary life. Accuracy, rapidity and neatness of work shall 
be kept in view. 

2—The common business forms to be taken up are as follows: Receipts, promissory 
notes, drafts, orders, deposit slips, cheques, bank drafts, bills of goods, invoices, 
accounts, endorsement and acceptance and consequent liability. 

3.—In the prescribed text-book the mensuration is completed before the commercial 
arithmetic is begun. The teacher should, however, use his own judgment as to the order 
in which the different parts of the work shall be taken up. 


ALGEBRA.—Elementary work; factoring; highest common factor and lowest 
common multiple; fractions; simple equations of one unknown quantity; square 
root. 

Grometry: Second Year.—Definitions; fundamental geometric conceptions 
and principles; use of simple instruments, compasses, protractor, graded rule, 
set-square; measurement of lines and angles, and construction of lines and angles 
of given numerical magnitude; accurate construction of figures; 

Some leading propositions in Euclidean plane geometry, reached by induction 
as a result of the accurate construction of figures; deduction also employed as 
principles are reached and assured. 


The course in Theoretical Geometry begun. 
For the details of the course see Appendix A. 


Notes: 1.—Geometry shall not be begun until the second year of the Lower School 
course. 

2.—The introductory course in Practical Geometry should emphasize physical 
accuracy, exactness in drawing lines of required length, in measuring lines that are 
drawn, in constructing angles of given magnitude, and in measuring angles that have 


been constructed. The course in Geometry retains Euclid’s common notions, regarding 
them from modern standpoints. 


LATIN AND GREEK.—The Ontario High School Latin Book, including intro- 
ductory work in the prose authors. 
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The First Greek Book begun in the second year. 


Notr.—Throughout the courses in Latin and Greek the main objects should be 
curacy of knowledge of forms and syntax, accuracy of translation into idiomatic 
Mnglish, and the ability to translate at sight. Attention should also be given to pro- 
iunciation and reading aloud, and to the consideration of Latin and Greek words as 
he roots of English words. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The Ontario High School French and German Gram- 
nars and Readers, including introductory work in authors. 


| Nores: 1.—The work in French should at first be wholly without a text-book, for the 
raining of the ear and tongue; grammar learned incidentally. Names of common 
»bjects, states and actions. Memorization of suitable selections from simple poetry. 
Reading anecdotes, short stories, and easy descriptions, with oral drill on the material 
‘ead. After three or four months of this course the systematic study of the elementary 
y00k should be begun, the work being chiefly oral. German should be begun in the 
same way the second year, but with greater apportionment of time and more rapid 
orogress. When desirable, owing to local conditions, German may be begun first. 
2.—Special importance should be attached to Oral Work. Teachers should improve 
hhemselves by attending suitable summer classes and by residence for a time in France 
and Germany. Boards should assist them, when practicable, by at least allowing them 
eave of absence for the latter purpose. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—lirst Year.—An elementary practical course in 
Botany, Zoology, and Physics. 

Second Year.—The elementary course in Botany, Zoology and Pivesiee con- 
sinued, with a similar course in Chemistry. 
For the details of the courses see Appendia B. 


Nores: 1.—The objects of the course are to train pupils in correct observation and 
deduction; to give, in connection with the instruction in geography, a fair knowledge 
of the world around them to those who will not remain at school more than a few years, 
and to lay the foundation for the more detailed study of each subject in the case of 
those who will continue the work into the higher Forms. The spirit of the Nature 
Study of the Public Schools should be retained, but the teacher should introduce a 
more systematic treatment of the subject, with such organization of the material as 
will lead to simple classification and generalization. The course should be correlated 
with Geography, Drawing, English Composition, Manual Training, and Household 
Science. 
2.—(a) Hach pupil should possess a good lens, and be taught how to use it. 
When desirable, the teacher should use the compound microscope for illustration. 
Approved methods of collecting and preserving botanical specimens and of keeping 
live animals suitable for study should be systematically followed. Much of the prac- 
tical work, especially the observations, will necessarily be done out of doors by the 
pupils alone, under the direction of the teacher, or by the pupils conducted by the 
teacher. 

(0) The courses in Physics and Chemistry shall be, as far as possible, experimental, 
and the pupils should be encouraged to work at home and to prepare simple apparatus. 

3.—When practicable, there should be an aquarium, and every school should 
have an arboretum and a herbarium. A museum, consisting of specimens illustrative 
of the courses, should also be established. The pupils should be encouraged to provide 
specimens from the locality. 

4—No Flora or Fauna is authorized as a text-book for the pupils, but it shall 
be the duty of the Board to provide in the school library a sufficient supply for the 
pupils’ use. Other works of reference shall also be provided, and the pupils should be 
encouraged to use them as supplementary reading, never as text-books or as substitutes 
for original work. 

5.—Drawing and systematic written description should be required throughout 
the courses, dated and preserved in note-books for comparison and inspection, the work 
being systematically supervised by ithe teacher. Notes shall not be dictated by the 
teacher. 


Art: First Year.—Mediums: Crayons, lead pencil, and brush and ink and 
water colours. 
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Solving simple geometrical problems. 

Drawing simple type solids in outline and in light and shade, singly and i 
groups. 

Freehand perspective as applied to object drawing. 

Study of colour: the standard colours, intermediate hues, neutralization 4 
colour, scales of tones. | 

Drawing and painting: (a) natural forms, such as grasses, fruits, flower 
leaves, sprays, trees, birds, insects, etc.; (b) manufactured objects of simple form 
such as boxes, cans, bottles, lanterns, tents, tools, books, furniture, crockery, ete. 
(c) figure drawing: poses to illustrate ordinary scenes, such as skipping, fishin 
playing ball, ete.; (d) illustrations (in outline or in silhouette) of school co 
positions, literature, history or other school work; (e) simple landscape, oe 
senting phases of the day and the season, with few details, as, for example, cloud ! 
hills, valleys, roads, rivers, trees, houses, boats, piers, or waves. | 

Pictorial and ornamental design. | 

Composition and space filling. 

Principles of design. | 

Lettering (freehand and mechanical). 

Original designs for calendars, festival cards, book covers, menus, sofa cushions 
etc., in neutral tones and in colour, based upon (a) geometric forms, (b) conven 
tionalized natural forms. 7 | 
Mounting and exhibiting drawings. “| 

| 
| 


a 


Picture study including the history and the meaning of the picture. 

Second Year.—Mediums: Crayons, or charcoal and coloured chalks; lead pencil 
and brush and ink and water colours. ! 

Drawing pottery in light and shade, singly and in groups, with backgroun¢ 
and cast shadows. 

The principles of perspective and their application to drawing of objects anc 
interiors. 

Colour and its harmonies and tone relations. 

Drawing and painting: (@) more difficult common objects, (0) more comple: 
specimens from nature, (c) figures posed in small groups to illustrate ordinary} 
scenes or historical incidents, (d@) illustrations in neutral tones or in colour 0: 
school compositions, literature, history, or other school work, (e¢) landscape subjects 

Drawing from casts (optional). 

Ornamental design. 

The principles of composition. 

The principles of design reviewed and extended. 

Memory drawing. 

Lettering continued and styles of lettering. 

Original designs in neutral tones and in colour, for wall paper, friezes, curtair 
borders, iver coverings, portfolio covers, initial letters, etc.; designs for stencils. 

rath ee and exhibiting drawings. 

Picture study Soe 

For details of a seasonal course see Appendix C. 

For lists of suitable pictures, see Appendix H. A more complete list will bi 
found in Educational Pamphlets No. 5: List or Repropuctions oF Works oF ART 


Notes: 1.—The purpose of the course in Arts is primarily cultural. It seeks to leat 
the student to an appreciation of form, colour, and decorative and harmonious arrange 
ment, having regard also to the useful. It aims to increase the joys and the comforts 
of life, to develop character, and to awaken the inventive and imaginative faculties 
of the artist or the industrial activities of the artisan. 
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The different parts of the courses may be taken up in whatever order the teacher 
efers. 

9—A list of indispensable type solids is also given in Appendix H. Care should 
. taken not to over-emphasize their value in the course. They are useful only in so 
r as they lead to careful observation in drawing more interesting objects. 

3.—In the first year the principles of perspective should be learned inductively from 
servation and later the laws should be taken up. 

4—Drawings should be from real objects; pictures may be studied to secure correct | 
lethods of rendering, but they should not be copied. 

5.—The exercises in pose drawing may be made very interesting by allowing the 
ipils to take their turn, equipped with the necessary accessories. 

6.—Illustration lends itself to correlation with other school subjects. A wide 
yoice of subjects should be allowed. The teachers of Literature, Composition, History, 
id Elementary Science can give material assistance to the teacher of Art. 
' 7—In design, the natural forms drawn and conventionalized in the course of the 
ear should be used as motifs. 
| 8.—The best work of each pupil should be mounted on sheets of uniform size and 


chibited at convenient intervals. Each piece of work should be kept for inspection, 
roperly labelled on the back with the date and the name of pupil, school, and form. 

9—In selecting pictures for study, regard should be had for the age and stage 
f advancement of the pupils. At first, pupils should be led to the interpretation of 
le meaning of the picture by a series of judicious questions; afterwards, questions of 
schnique may be considered in the appreciative criticism of the best pictures of our 
wn and other lands. The school lantern can be made of great service in picture study 
nd in teaching the principles of Art. 


ComMeEnrciaL Sussncts: Book-keeping—Double and Single Entry, including 
ae use of journal, cash book, sales book, bill book, ledger, financial statements, 
losing books, and the necessary business papers. 


Notrrt.—The minimum course in Bookkeeping is contained in sets II, III, IV (or 
‘), VI, and XI (Part I) of the authorized text-book or the equivalent thereof in 
haracter and amount. 


Writing.—Correct position and movement. 

Principles of letter formation. 

Formation of a graceful, legible business hand. 
Shorthand—The Theory. Dictation and transcription. 
Typewriting.—Copying documents. 

Transcription of shorthand notes. 

Manifolding, letter-press copying. 


Notr.—The Touch system is recommended. 


Manuva TRAINING.—F rst Year: Review of the Public School Course as far as 
he condition of the pupil’s knowledge may necessitate. 

Drawing and Woodwork. 

Second Year: Drawing and any one of the following: 

Woodwork, Wood-turning, Forging, and Machine-shop practice. 

For details of the courses and equipment see Appendix D and Circular 8. 


Nores: 1.—The Forging and the Machine-shop practice, with ‘their associated draw: 
ags, which are now sometimes taken as part of the Manual Training course, properly 
orm part of technical and industrial courses; but, except where comprehensive technical 
r industrial courses have been established, these subjects are for the present permitted 
y the Department as extensions of the Manual Training course. 

2.—If the pupil has received two years’ manual training, approved by the inspector, 
Vood-turning may be taken instead of Woodwork. 

3.—Except by special permission of the Minister, the courses in Forging may be 
aken only by those who have had two years in Woodworking, and that in Machine 
hop Practice only by those who have previously taken Forging. 

4—When the pupil has not taken up, or has taken up partially, the Manual 
raining of the Public School Course. such parts of the subject shall be taken up in 
le High School as the teacher may deem necessary. 

5.—The articles made should be kept for the Inspector’s examination. 
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HovusrnoLp Scrence.—Sewing.—Vlirst Year: Review and extension of the 
course in Form IV of the Public Schools as far as the condition of the pupil’s 
knowledge necessitates, using finer materials. 

Household linen: Making towels and sheets, hemming tablecloths. | 

Use of the machine. 

Underclothes, a simple dress or kimona or shirt waist (machine or hand made), 

Second Year: Advanced stitches applied to small garments, hemmed patch, fine} 
mending. i 
Instruction in the use of patterns. | 
Taking measurements and drafting patterns. | 
Cutting out and making simple garments. i 
Threading, running, oiling, and cleaning of sewing machines. Use of attach-, 
ments (optional). } | 

Cleaning, Cookery, Foods.—First Year: The course, for the Senior Grade of | 
Form IV of the Public Schools, to be reviewed, as far as the knowledge of the class 
may render it necessary. | 

Lhe House.—Site, plan, lighting, heating, ventilation, furnishing, and care. 

Home-Nursing and Sanitation—The course of Form IV (Senior), of the 
Public Schools, to be reviewed. 

Laundry Work.—Materials required, with the action of each. | 

Processes in washing, starching and ironing. .| 

Cookery, Foods._-Second Year: More advanced cookery. 

Marketing. | 

Entertaining. 

Household accounts. 

For details of the courses and equipment see Appendix E and Circular 8. | 

AGRICULTURE AND HorticuLturEe.—For the details of the two years’ seasonal | 
course, see Appendix F, 


| 


II—Middle School 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
The Course of the Lower School in oral and written composition continued | 
and extended. | 
The study of models of prose-writing systematically taken up towards the 
close of the course. 
Greater attention to the development of literary style. 


Notr.—The Debating and the Literary Society should supplement the work in this 
subject. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The intelligent and appreciative study of authors, both prose and poetry, in- 
cluding those prescribed for pass Junior..Matriculation into the University of 
Toronto. “ee 

Systematic oral reading of the texts studied in the class, 

Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves or supplied from the 
school and the public or other library. 

_ Memorization and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry prescribed 
by the Department and of others made by the teacher. 


Notre.—At this stage, the pupils should be able to begin to appreciate literature as 
such. Besides works of the same character as those taken up in the Lower School, 


a 
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other works of a subjective character may be added. The purpose and the spirit of the 
author and the merits of his thoughts and style should now be moderately dealt with; 


his defects should not be emphasized. The chief object is still the cultivation of a taste 


for good literature, and the authors should be read partly in class and partly at home, 
both silently and aloud. 


History.—British History. Great Britain and Canada from 1763 to 1885. 
Ancient History.—General outlines of the history of Greece to the death of 
Alexander, and of the history of Rome to the death of Augustus with a brief out- 
line of the art, literature, philosophy, and social life of the Greeks and the Romans. 
The geography relating to the history prescribed. 


Nores: 1.—The details of the political history are less important than the causes and 


the consequences of events; the social life, literature, art, etc., of the peoples, and the 


careers of their great men. The development of political institutions should also receive 
attention. 

9—As in the Lower School, the work in history should be correlated with 
that in literature and oral and written composition as well as in geography. The great 
contemporary movements in the history of Europe should be briefly discussed. 

3.—The pupils should write short essays on historical subjects. Nothing is more 
valuable in teaching history than this, especially as it should involve wider reading than 
that provided by the authorized school texts. 


AtGrpra.—The course in the Lower School reviewed and continued. 

Simple equations of two and three unknowns. 

Cube root. 

Indices, surds. 

Quadratics of one and two unknowns; the relations between their roots and 
co-efficients. ; 

Simple ratio and proportion. 

Simple graphs. 

Grometry.—The course in the Lower School reviewed. 

A selection of the leading propositions in Elementary Synthetic Geometry. 

Exercises and deductions on the propositions of the syllabus, the constructions 
in Practical Geometry being such as naturally spring from the course in Geometry 
prescribed for the Middle School. 

For details of the course, see Appendi A. 

LATIN AND GRreEK.—The course in the Lower School in grammar and compo- 
sition continued. 

The special study of the texts prescribed for pass Junior Matriculation into 
the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. | 

FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The course in the Lower School in grammar and com- 
position continued. , 

The special study of the texts prescribed for pass Junior Matriculation into 
the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. 

Puysics.—An experimental course defined as follows, and including simple 
problems : 

Electricity.—Magnetism ; laws of magnetic attraction and repulsion; magnetic 
lines of force; phenomena of induction; inclination and declination of the compass. 

Production and detection of electricity. 

Electrical conductors and insulators; electroscopes and their construction ; 
electrical conduction through air; radioactivity illustrated by means of uranium 
and thorium salts. 3 | 
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Electrical conduction in liquids; electrolysis; electroplating and electrotyping. 

Voltameters, storage and voltaic cells; simple notions of potential; Ohm’s Law; 
electric units; galvanometers and voltameters; laws of resistance; divided circuits, 
experimental determination of current strength, resistance, and electromotive force ; 
current induction and its general laws; the transformer, the induction coil, dynamo, 
telephone, motor, ether waves, Reentgen rays, and wireless telegraphy. 

Heat.—Nature and sources of heat. 

Relation between volume and the temperature of a gas (Charles’ Law). 

Absolute temperature. 

Change of state. 

Latent heat; specific heat; transmission of heat. 

Sound.—Vibrations: Transversal vibrations, illustrated with pendulums, rods, 
strings, membranes, plates; longitudinal vibrations illustrated with rods, strings 
and columns of air. 

Production, propagation and detection of sound waves. 

Velocity of sound, pitch; standard forks (accoustical C = 512, musical A = 
870). 

Intervals ; harmonic seale ; diatonic. scale; equally tempered scale. 

Vibration of air in-organ pipes; nodes and loops in vibrating air columns and 
in vibrating strings; wave lengths and velocity relations. 

Laws of vibration of strings; interference phenomena; beats, resonance; reflec- 
tion and absorption of sound. 

Light.—The ether, the wave theory of light, rectilinear propagation, image 
through a pin hole, beam, pencil; photometry; shadow and grease spot photo- 
meters. 

Reflection and scattering of light; laws of reflection, images in plane mirrors, 
concave and convex mirrors; drawing images. 

Refraction, laws, and index of refraction. 

Total reflection. 

Path through a prism. 

Lenses; drawing image produced by a lens by use of critical rays. 

Simple microscope. 

Dispersion and colour. 

Spectrum; recomposition of light. 

Camera. 

CHEMISTRY.—An experimental course defined as follows and including simple 
quantitative problems: 

Physical and chemical changes. 

Elements, compounds, mixtures, and solutions. 

Fundamental chemical laws and principles, as definite proportions, multiple 
proportions, constancy of mass, equivalence and valency. 

Rate of chemical reaction and the conditions that affect it. 

Avogadro’s hypothesis and its applications, 

Tonization in solution. 

Properties of acids, bases, and salts. 

Types of chemical reactions, as oxidation, reduction, replacement, neutraliza- 
tion of acids and bases, catalytic action. Reactions in solutions. 

The following elements and their more important compounds for the purpose 
of learning their chemical properties and relationships, illustrating the laws and 
principles of Chemistry, and learning something of the commercial and industrial 
uses and preparation of materials derived from them: 
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Hydrogen, Oxygen, Sulphur, Sodium, Potassium, Nitrogen, Chlorine, Bro- 
mine, Iodine, Carbon, Calcium. 

Art.—The special subjects of the Lower School course reviewed. 

Mediums: pencil, charcoal, coloured chalks, crayons, pen and ink, and water 


' eolour. 


Drawing from the cast. 
Drawing and painting landscapes from nature and manufactured and natural 


| objects. 


Figure drawing. 

Modelling in clay or plasticine. 

Ornamental design. 

Study and application of Historic Ornament, and styles of Architecture, with 
suitable lettering. 

Designing booklets, book covers, calendars, programmes, book plates, head and 
tail pieces, initial letters, school announcements, posters, etc. 

The study of pictures selected with reference to the Schools of Art. 

AGRICULTURE AND HorticuLtturE.—lor details of the course see Appendix F. 


IiI—Upper School 


Enciisuo COMPOSITION AND RuHETORIC.—The Middle School Course continued 


and extended. 
The principles of composition and rhetoric systematically studied. 


Norr.—As in the Middle School, the Debating and Literary Society should supple- 
ment the work in this subject. 


Enerisu Lirerature.—The intelligent and appreciative study of authors, both 
prose and poetry, including those prescribed for honour Junior Matriculation into 
the University of Toronto. 

Systematic oral reading of the texts studied in class. 

Supplementary reading provided by the pupils themselves or supplied from 
the school and the public hbrary. 

Memorization and recitation of choice selections in prose and poetry prescribed 
by the Department and of others made by the teacher. 

Norr.—At this stage, the pupil should be able to read literature still more apprecia- 


tively; but the chief object continues to be the cultivation of a taste for good literature, 
and critical study should be subordinated thereto. 


Mepiavant anp Moprrn Hisrory.—Outline of Medieval History from the 
Barbarian Invasions to the Discovery of America. 

Study of Medieval History in greater detail from the Discovery of America 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 1492-1603. 

Outlines of Modern History from the death of Queen Elizabeth to the Treaty 
of Paris, 1603-1763. 

Study of Modern History in detail, 1763-1885. 

The geography relating to the history prescribed. 

For the details of the course, see Appendix G. 


Norr.—The subject should be dealt with as in the Middle School, and here in par- 
ticular the comparative method should be employed, as far as practicable. It is recom- 
mended that, in connection with English Composition, each pupil should select one or 
more historical topics to which he will devote special attention, utilizing for the pur- 
pose the books of reference available in the school, public, and other libraries. 


30 &. 
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Aucrpra.—The course of the Middle School reviewed and extended. 

Theory of divisors. 

Ratio, proportion, and variation. 

Progressions. 

Scales of notation. 

Permutations and combinations. 

Binominal theorem. 

Interest forms, annuities, and sinking funds. 

GromEetRy.—The Course in Geometry of the Middle School reviewed and 
continued. 

An introductory course in Co-ordinate Geometry of the point, the straight 
line, and the circle. 

For the details of the course, see Appendix A. 

TRIGONOMETRY.—The Trigonometrical ratios with their relations to one 
another; sines, etc., of the sum and difference of angles, with deduced formule. 

Use of Logarithms. 

Solution of triangles. 

Expression for the area of triangles. 

Radii of circumscribed, inscribed, and escribed circles. 

LATIN AND GREEK.—The course of the Middle School in grammar and com- 
position continued. 

The special study of the authors prescribed for honour Junior Matriculation ~ 
into the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN.—The course of the Middle School in grammar and 
composition continued. 

The special study of the authors prescribed for honour Junior Matriculation 
into the University of Toronto. 

Sight work. 

Puysics. Mechanics.—Measurement of velocity; uniformly accelerated rec- 
tilinear motion; momentum; energy, force; metric units of force, work, energy, 
and power. 

Equilibrium of forces acting at a point; triangle, parallelogram, and polygon 
of forces; parallel forces; principle of moments; centre of gravity; laws of friction; 
numerical examples. 

Properties of matter—An experimental course illustrating the following 
topics: : 

Transmutation of energy; conservation of energy; kinetic theory of matter; 
heat, a mode of motion; absolute temperature; mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Fluid pressure at a point, pressure on a horizontal plane, pressure on an in- 
clined plane, resultant vertical pressure and resultant horizontal pressure, when 
liquid is unded air pressure and when it is not; transmission of pressure: Bramah 
press ; calculations relating to the preceding. 

The siphon. 

Surface tension phenomena; surface energy illustrated with applications to 
filtration, dyeing, and agricultural problems. 

Flow of fluids—Toricelli’s theorem, Bernouilli’s theorem; variation of pres- 
sure with velocity of flow of liquid, with application to atomizers, Bunsen filter 
pumps, forced draughts, ball nozzles, and curves of a baseball or golf ball. 

CHEMISTRY.—An experimental course defined as follows: 
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Chemical theory of the Middle School reviewed and continued; chemical 
equilibrium. 

The practical study of the following elements, with their most characteristic 
compounds, having regard to Mendelejett’s Bly hication of the elements, and some 
of the most important economic and industrial applications: 

Hydrogen, Sodium, Potassium, Magnesium, Zinc, Calcium, Strontium, 
Barium, Aluminum, Carbon, Silicon, Tin, Lead, Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Arsenic, 
Antimony, Bismuth, Oxygen, Sulphur, Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Iron, 
Copper. 

MrneraLocy.—An experimental course defined as follows :— 

A review of the course in Geology included in the Lower School second year 
course in Geography. 

General chemical composition of the earth’s-crust. 

Meaning of term mineral; crystalline state of matter; physical character of 
minerals, hardness, streak, lustre, specific gravity, studied from actual specimens. 
Meaning of terms, rock, ore. 

The rock-forming minerals, Calcite, Quartz, Orthoclase, Plagioclase, Musco- 
vite, Biotite, Hornblende, Pyroxene, Olivene, studied from hand specimens. 

Examination of hand specimens of the following rocks: 

Igneous—Granite, Syenite, Diorite, Gabbro, Diabase, Basalt. 

Aqueous—Sandstone, Conglomerate, Shale, Limestone. 

Metamorphic—Marble, Gneiss, Slate, Schists. 

Veins—kinds, how formed, how filled. 

Determination of the following with the aid of simple mineral tables: 

Magnetite, Hematite, Pyrite, Galena, Gypsum, Halite, Graphite, Mispickel, 
Pyrolusite, Stibnite, Zinc blende, Chalcopyrite. Occurrences of gold, silver, coal. 

Chief deposits of economic minerals in Canada. 


Notes: 1.—Many of the minerals in the above list can be found in any well-developed 
gravel pit or stone pile, or the glacial boulders scattered widely over Ontario. Pupils 
should be required to make excursions in the neighbourhood of the school for the pur 
pose of obtaining them and observing the geological formations. 

2—The determination of the minerals shall be made by observation of their 
physical properties and by means of the blow-pipe. 


BioLocy.—Zoology: Practical study of the external form of all types, and the 
dissection or the study of prepared specimens (or models), as specified below. 
Observational drawings are essential. 

An elementary knowledge of the chief functions of the body—nutrition, 
irritability, motility, excretion, reproduction—and of the mode of life and the 
life history of the various types. 

Study of the principles of classification in any one group, and recognition 
of the commonest forms in all. 

Se igelrog: Practical study of the external features; skeleton; visceral dissec- 
- tion; central nervous system; action of a typical muscle. Practical study of a 
cross-section for arrangement of organ systems. Observation of external features 
of development. 

The Fish: Practical study of the external form; chief visceral organs; cir- 
culation and respiration; comparison with frog as to organs of locomotion, circula- 
tion, and respiration. | 

The Reptile: Practical study of the external form of a snake and a turtle, 
Comparison with a lizard. 
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The Bird: Practical study of the external form, plumage, and skeleton of 
some common bird. Adaptations to flight. Modification of bill and foot, in so 
far as they are of value in distinguishing the different chief types. 

The Mammal: Practical study of the chief features of the skeleton, the 
visceral organs, and the chief divisions of the brain of a rabbit or a cat. Major 
characteristics of mammalian dentition and foot structure, as illustrated by the 
pig, horse, sheep, rabbit, dog, mole, and bat. 

The Worm: Practical study of the external features, and dissection of the 
earth-worm. Study of cross-section for arrangement of chief organ systems only. 

The Arthropod: Practical study of the external form of the crayfish, includ- 
ing segmentation and appendages. Comparison of the external form of the cray- 
fish, grasshopper (or cricket), millipede, and spider. 

The Mollusc: Practical study of the external form, and mode of locomotion. 
and respiration, of the fresh-water clam; comparison in these respects with the 


snail. 
The Protozoan: A practical study of the living amceba or paramecium. 


Notre.—Dissection of at least the Frog and the Earth-worm by the pupil will be 
required. In other cases, prepared specimens or models may be used. Cross-sections 
will be studied with the low power microscope. 


BoraNny: General types of the great natural groups of plants; classification. 

Morphology: Morphology of seed, root, stem, leaf, flower, and fruit. A 
study of the cellular structure of the leaf and of the relative arrangement of the 
more important tissues and tissue-systems of the stem and root (as shown by sec- 
tions) of bean and maize, or of any other typical dicotyledon and monocotyledon. 

Physiology: Practical studies of absorption (osmosis), plasmolysis, trans- 
piration, photosynthesis, respiration, irritability (e.g., heliotropism), growth and 
movement. An elementary knowledge of the phenomena of fertilization and 
reproduction. 

Ecology: Modifications of organs for special functions. Seed dispersal. 
Light relations. Pollination and adaptations for cross-pollination. Plant associa- 
tions, e.g., mesophytes, hydrophytes, xerophytes. 

Cryptogams: The practical study of representatives of the chief subdivisions 
of the cryptogams; spirogyra, chara, a mushroom, a lichen, a liverwort, a moss, 
a horsetail, a clubmoss, and a fern. Distribution and economic importance of 
yeasts and bacteria. Microscopic structure of the yeast cell; reproduction by 
budding. Macroscopic observation of a bacterial colony. 

Phanerogams: The practical study of representatives of the seed plans of 
the locality, including at least one member of each of the following orders: 

Coniferae, Caryophyllaceae, Ranunculaceae, Cruciferae, Rosaceae, Legum- 
inosae, Spindaceae, Umbelliferae, Ericaceae, Labiatae, Scrophulariacae, Bor- 
raginaceae, Compositae, Gramineae (so far as the structure of the flower and 
stem is concerned), Liliaceae. 


Notre.—As form becomes intelligible only in the light of a knowledge of function 
and adaptation, it is advisable that the physiological and ecological studies should be 
taken up in appropriate connection with the morphological. It is also to be emphasized 
that the making of faithful and neat records of observations is a most important. 
adjunct. In many cases, these should be expressed as drawings, but it should be borne in 
mind that drawing loses much of its value as an educative factor unless there be an 
insistence on absolute accuracy and the careful naming of all the features represented.. 
Judgment should, therefore, be exercised in requiring no more than can be done well. 
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Commercial Courses 

16. (1) One or more Book-keeping and Business Papers, Writing, Short- 
hand, and Typewriting may be taken as subjects in addition to those included in the 
courses provided under Regulation 9 (3). A Commercial Course, however, con- 
sists of subjects which are especially suitable as a preparation for business life; 
and all or most of them must be taught apart from the subjects of the other courses, 
either in the same or in a different school. 

(2) Such Commercial courses, whether of one or two years, may be taken up 
in urban Continuation Schools, Grades A and B, and are, by The Industrial Educa- 
tion Act, now under the control of the Advisory Commercial Committee. Subsect 
to the approval of the Minister and the Board, this committee has power to pres- 
cribe the Commercial courses for its school and to provide for examinations and 
diplomas. 

(3) As a basis for organizing suitable Commercial courses, suggestive courses 
are given below. 

(a) For admission to any of the Commercial Courses, pupils must have been 
duly admitted according to the High School Regulations. | 

(b) The Regulations relating to Religious Exercises and Instruction, Morals 
and Manners, and Physical Culture, apply also to the Commercial Courses. 


Suggestive Courses 
First Year 

ENncLisH Lirerature: The course of the Lower School. 

READING: The course of the Lower School. . 

GRAMMAR AND Composition: The courses for the first year of the Lower 
School. 

The arrangement, punctuation, and form of letters of introduction, applica- 
tion, and invitation; advertisements, notices, orders. 

The spelling of words in common use, commercial terms, common geographical 
names, names of noted persons. | 

History: The leading events of British and Canadian history (the Public 
School Histories). 

The influence of geographical conditions upon political, commercial, and in- 
dustrial development. | 

GrocrapHy: The principles and conditions underlying Commercial Geo- 
graphy: Soil and climate and their effect on production; seas, mountains, and 
rivers and their effect on production, communication, transportation; the distribu- 
tion of population; agricultural, manufacturing and commercial countries. The 
application of the principles to the continent of North America. 

ArrruMmetic: Review of elementary work. 

Percentage and its application to loss and gain, trade discount, commission, 
stocks, insurance, taxes, duties, interest, and discount. 

Elementary mensuration. 

A systematic drill on number combinations, with some attention to short cuts 
and approximate methods. 

Ata@repra: The course of the Lower School. 

Writing: Special attention to position and movement. The formation of a 
graceful business hand. 

(1) Boox-KEEPING AND Business PapErs: Simple business forms; receipts, 
promissory notes, drafts, orders, deposit slips, cheques, bank drafts, bills of goods, 
invoices, accounts, endorsement and consequent liability. 
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Double and Single Entry, involving the use of Journal, Cash Book, Invoice 
Book, Sales Book, Bill Book, Ledger. 
Financial statements, closing the ledger, changing from Single to Double 
Entry. 
(2) SHorTHAND: A course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Both or either: (1) Book-keeping and Business Papers and (2) ee ane 
might be taken, with any of the following in addition: 
(a) Drawing: The course of the Lower School. 
(b) French or German: Studied with a view to use in reading and in 
speech. , 
(c) Science: Elementary work, as a basis for the study of commerce. 


Second Year 


EnciisH LITERATURE: The course of the Lower School continued. 

ComposItion: The course of the First Year continued. 

History: Outline of British and Canadian History, with special attention to 
the period from 1688 to the present. 

The elements of the civil government of Britain and Canada, and the duties 
of citizenship. 

GrocRAPHY: The raw materials, processes of preparation or manufacture of 
the principal materials of commerce and the products, including foodstuffs, textile 
fabrics, building material, and material for use in the arts. 


Notr.—For the proper development of this course, a museum of commercial pro- 
ducts and lantern slides or mounted photographs for purposes of further illustration 
are very desirable. 


ARITHMETIC: The course of the First Year reviewed and extended. 

Trade discounts, banking operations, analysis of trading and profit and loss 
accounts, simple partnership problems, compound interest. 

Wnritinc: The course of the First Year continued. 

(1) Book-KEEPING AND Business LAw: Use of special columns in books of 
original entry. Partnership and the sharing of profits by different method. Com- 
mission business. Banking transactions: Deposits, withdrawals, discounts, collec- 
tions. Freight, duty, discount, and bad debts accounts. Division of merchandise 
and expense accounts into various subordinate accounts. Trading account, profit 
and loss account, and balance sheet, with percentage calculations. 

(2) SHORTHAND AND 'TYPEWRITING: Speed of 80-100 words a minute. 

The touch method; letter writing; addressing envelopes, postcards, and 
wrappers; legal forms. ‘Transcription of shorthand on the typewriter. 

Contracts, negotiable paper, payments, partnership. 

Both or either: (1) Book-keeping at Business Papers and (2) Shorthand 
might be taken, with any of the following in addition: 

(a) Drawing: Mechanical Drawing. 
(b) French or German: Course of First Year continued. 
(c) Science: Elementary Chemistry, for later use in the study of material. 


Graduation Diplomas 


1%7.—(1) Graduation Diplomas may be awarded to pupils whose conduct 
has been satisfactory, and who have completed the prescribed courses, as follows: 
(a) A Junior Diploma, for a General Course of four years, the course for 
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admission to the Normal Schools, the Junior Matriculation Course for admission 
to the Universities, or a Commercial Course of at least two years. 

(b) A Senior Diploma, for admission to the Faculties of Education, or a 
Junior Matriculation course for admission to the Universities with at least second 
class honours in any two of Classics, Mathematics, Science, French and German, 
English and History. i 

(2) Each Graduation Diploma shall specify the course the candidate has 
taken. 

(3) For the Commercial Diploma, the examination shall be conducted by 
the staffs of the schools and any other examiners appointed by the Advisory Com- 
mercial Committee. 

(4) For the other Diplomas, the Boards may hold their own examinations or 
may accept as equivalents the University or the Departmental examinations. 

(5) All Diplomas shall be signed by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and the Principal of the School. On the report of the Continuation School 
Inspectors, the Senior Diplomas may be signed also by the Minister, on application 
of the Boards concerned. 


Note.—The forms for the Graduation Diplomas will be provided by the Minister. 


Inspection 


18.—(1) (a) Every Continuation School Inspector, while officially visiting 
a school shall have supreme authority in the school, and may direct teachers and 
pupils in regard to discipline or to any or all of the exercises of the schoolroom. 

(b) He shall make enquiry and examination, in such manner as he may think 
proper, into the qualifications and the efficiency of the staff, the adequacy and the 
suitability of accommodations and equipment of the school, and all matters affect- 
ing the progress and the health and comfort of the pupils. 

(c) He shall report to the Minister of Education, with his recommendations, 
the result of his enquiry and examination, within ten days after the close thereof, 
and shall also from time to time report any violation of the Schools Act or the 
Regulations of the Department of Education in the case of the schools for which 
he is inspector. 

(d) He shall notify the Public or the Separate School Inspector, as the case 
may be, of the date of his proposed visit to a school. 

(2) The following schedule prescribes the number of days to be devoted, as 
far as practicable, by the Inspector to each class of school: 


No. of days 
(BEIT WED TORS ¢ ope eld Brats rae a eo PER can Ore Re aaa 1 
(QU SRIGIAL “lBHaG Les us SI oe igh hon tee aa era eee rere Cue etac y 2 
SV CHRO Ig PORE Cee ta rea St ceih file Led SO Ae tue te a ae an ata 24 


Distribution of Legislative Grants 


19.—(1) (a) The yearly apportionment by the Minister of Education of 
the Legislative Grant to each Continuation School in the organized counties shall be 
the total of the sums apportioned on the different bases set forth below in the 
case of each grade. 

(b) All sums received by a Board of Trustees from the Legislature and the 
County as a Continuation School grant shall be expended on the salaries and 
equipment of said School alone. 
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(c) A financial statement shall be submitted by each Board to the Minister 
of Education on or before January 15th of each year, in a form to be provided 
by the Department of Education, showing the receipts and expenditures on this 
account, with such additional particulars as the Minister may require. 

2 (a) Continuation Schools shall not share in the General or the Special 
Legislative Grants to Public and Separate Schools. 

(b) No Continuation School established after December 31st, 1909, shall be 
entitled to more than the maximum Legislative Grant for a Continuation School 
with two teachers. 

Note.—It is not the policy of the Department to approve of the maintenance or 


establishment of Continuation Schools with more than two teachers. Localities able to 
maintain such schools should establish them under The High Schools Act. 


(c) The yearly apportionment by the Minister of Education of the Legislative 
Grant to each Continuation School in the Districts shall be twice the total of the 
sums apportioned on the different bases set forth below in the case of each grade 
in the organized counties. 

20. The following is the scheme for the distribution of the General Legis- 
lative Grants: 

Fixed Grants 


1. For Grade C. 
(1) When the equivalent of the time of one teacher is 
SIVEN LO GHC SWOLK scx 4.cia SAS tues erent as $100.90 
(11) When the whole time of one teacher and at least 
one-half;the time of an assistant teacher is given to 


ENE: WIOT KS = hors sen te & son a eee eh ce Sea ee ee 150.00 
Oe Or AERA OWE mice sited ile hire ee Ee ee 200.00 
3. VoreG rade hs tc, Joa Ae eek ee ee ee eee 300.00 


On Salaries 


1. (i) For grade C, twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the Principal’s 
salary over $400; Meanie Grant, $150; and 

(i1) of the excess of the assistant’s salary over $200; Maximum Grant, $75. 

(i111) No Grant will be made on the salary of an assistant teacher unless he 
devotes at least half his whole time to the work of the Continuation School. 

2. For Grade B, twenty-five per cent. of the excess of the two teachers’ salaries 
over $800; Maximum Grant, $300. 

3. For Grade A, twenty per cent. of the three teachers’ salaries over $1,500; 
Maximum Grant, $350. 
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Grade C Schools 
1p] Ww 
a | a o D A 
ie eee 5 : g 
a fe ‘3S g - o2) a Pah a 
Grade e 2, ue) fo) ues 1 g Nn (a0) = on 3 
cs ries eee] Gente Matta lear a ee ies ey de REE Be 
ee er ee ee ene ate a del salts 
SPUN ee aaloe sh alaccoal Pence tpl Aet erat) | 268 BQ | | Tap 
SRG ecepte Oe een Seer ES ecm) aah |e 
DACP CMe dy Cr Ss Collab. Cae pC $e. $e. $e $e.l$e.l $e $c.) $e.) $e 
1.3, PAU) SEAT tet ets GLOO seueraan. 100, 100 3.50 100 1 25 1 25, 2 00 
1D Vel 2ST) Jefe kee HED O Merete eats: 75, 75 275) 75 100 100 150 
III REZ ee Us Sa cllen so Be Ul terse beg he GAR 50| 50/225) 50) 75| 75) 1-25 
IV TCU ecole scale cre. AWS) Bese) Wahey | ean gece Zotar 120 le (Oo) en2o| <O0ie DOLL O00 
Grades A and B Schools 
I 4 80 2 4012 00| 4 8019 20| 2 40 2 40| 2 40 2 40| 2 40] 7 20) 2 40] 4 80] 4 80| 8 00 
II 3 60 2 0010 00) 3 60.16 00] 2 00 2 00 2 00, 2 00} 2 00] 6 00) 2 00) 3 60) 8 60 6 00 
Tit 2 40 1 60 6 00) 2 4012 80) 1 60 1 60 1 60] 1 60] 1 60| 4 80) 1 60) 2 40 2 40, 4 00 
IV 1 20| 80 8 00] 1 20 9 60) 1 20 1 20/ 1 20] 1 20| 1 20| 3 60) 1 20] 1 20] 1 20) 2 00 
Equipment 
Ten per cent. of the approved values, the maximum recognized being as 
follows :— 
(1) For Grade C: 
AD a Teypetanee eager eae eee tee epg ergo hl ates Sat, yt, $300 
Seleniiticnapparacticn: seman Ge kris te ei ORE on I, 300 
STO] Oo tetieDeCMMeNe et sy an wee tae eee ees 50 
NUEWOSL AOL Ege dots: cea) mga cca eit assem pela Re eter A dear 50 
POU eMOUC aa ATNesUl DleSSaes eth ae tia via Cane eee 50 
(2) For Grade B: } 
LBM 9 aia bal seis a Pea RSL ca hg ia eer eo $450 
SCLC UMC ADA LAUUS ym 1 ent ytec een eee stp ifedt se glean 450 
TO ODI CA eS DE CRIACTIRY ban hte be sot ulm ack SEWER, Soon eye plese 75 
INURE aya Died ree ahs et wens ira Reg ater bin A Re Ae ora ee RP Altos %5 
Feu SNA AVAL TENSE SE ce rc Ae, aes a ae PE cM PRE oe UE dias 765) 
ey DO WILICT SA Neu, Srp reste cares ter teen ett, ae len centaur et eas 100 
(8) For Grade A: 
MpHSSETR Al ach) eras 1 AAP IRE We MD Eonar SINR era Reece Sh hire $600 
SCISNeCee DDS AL Me taf. Clee hehe cet Oe eee 600 
POO GUC a IRS DECIINCH Sato nciiat is aly Siacesel (ae cehermiier ae cote ie aes 100 
RE eMC ACCS OLC ctetns opt terete ls hep ennai ste SU Cenyetel ie 75 
PNP ETHOCIG bares ae als rs Uhh cera nce ery cane ho oe et A ue 
STAY ewe Os tere ina We ere Set ace EGE yes thie © ace! oes ees 200 
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Special Grants 
21. The following is the scheme for the distribution of the special grants: 


Teachers’ Certificates 


(1) In Grades A, B, and C, $40, where, in addition to the minimum quali- 
fication, the teacher holds the academic qualification of a High School specialist. 

(2) In Grades B and C, and in the case of the Assistants in Grade A, $20, 
where, in addition to the minimum qualification, the teacher holds a Degree in Arts 
from a British University. 

(3) When the teacher has taught with the certificate specified in (1) and (2) 
above during the preceding year for less than the year but for at least half a year, 
half of the above grant shall be paid in each case. 

(4) Before the payment of the grant, the status and the competency of the 
teacher shall in each case be attested by the Inspector of Continuation Schools. 


Middle School Drawing 


On the following conditions, a grant of $50 shall be made by the Depart- 
ment to the Board of a Continuation School, Grade A or B, to be spent in the 
purchase of pictures for the Schools, and of $100 to the teacher of the Middle 
School Course in Art who holds a certificate as Specialist in Art from the Depart- 
ment, and of an additional! $100 if he holds also the diploma of A. O. C. A. 
from the Ontario College of Art: 

(1) The Board shall spend at least $50 in addition to the Government grant 
for the purchase of pictures. 

(2) The Inspector’s report of the equipment, organization, teaching, and the 
pupils’ exhibits of work shall be favourable. 

(3) The Course shall extend over at least one school year, and the provision 
therefor in the time-table shall be at least three periods a week of one hour each, 
one of which may be taken out of doors for landscape drawing and painting. 

(4) The class shall consist of at least six members in regular attendance, 
who have already completed satisfactorily to the Principal the Lower School 
Art Course. 

Manual Training and Household Science 


DAY CLASSES 


(1) No grant shall be made for Manual Training unless at least provision 
has been made for wood-working and the associated drawing; or for Household 
Science, unless at least provision has been made for sewing, cookery, sanitation, 
and hygiene. 

(2) The Legislative Grants for each centre shall be apportioned as follows :— 

(a) An Annual General Grant for Manual Training of $250 and for House- 
hold Science, of $150. 

(b) Twenty per cent. of the annual expenditure for teachers’ salaries over 
$600, to a maximum of $200. 

(c) (1) For Manual Training, for the first year, 40 per cent. of the value 
of the equipment to a maximum of $880; and, for each of the three years following, 
20 per cent. to a maximum of $440. 

(ii) For Household Science, for the first year, 40 per cent. of the value of 
the equipment to a maximum of $400; and, for each of the three years following, 
20 per cent. to a maximum of $200. 
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(iii) After the fourth year, an Annual Grant of 10 per cent. of the value 
of the equipment, to a maximum grant in each year for Manual Training of 
$220; and for Household Science, of $100. 

(d) An Annual Grant on the character of the special accommodations for 
the higher work according to the following schemes of grades: 


Manual Training 


d I II III IV 
Wood-working and Wood-turning Shop ........ $10 00 S100 $5 00: $2 50 
OU Ce ILO Me cr tes ot ste feeiner  Bysy one gla Stare etaaremepisretsTs 10 00 4250 5 00 2 50 
IVVeV GER OPS VOD hac er ore ey ea tcl a oes ohh a7 t cel ns in eae 10 00 % 50 “5, 00 2 50 
Combination Forge and Machine SIG Dee. ee ee eae 15 00 1LeZ5 750 3 15 
SEO Kamer OOM Neen tersrat is coemerterh torre cites eueihel cre ron sna a ope 5 00 3 75 re NU) ay PAs 
PROACH OUSMMIECOOLINN rics esta aiete ee G Vota: nie ernte ker dial erentcs 3 00 2 75 150 75 
BOLT CKIO CS peed ea eee ew ical ate ene eee et pena e 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
(DAWG aE R80 a) 2 es Dk AU, ara Pe APT re Pita er eesicrs PA 2 00 150 1 00 50 
ETC AL IS ee oe he ote rd cco ea ie) Fe ole stele SpE areata = 2 00: 1 50 1 00 50 
AGTIL ALOT eee neers aa es rciak nie ene Si -Argerte. neonate eine, * 2 00 150 1 00 50 
Cigak Rooms and Wav aluOries wae ss ee eee ee 4 00: 3 00 2 00 1 00 


TG EC Cig mp SHAG eat sora Get Nar tags ai WI oe $10 00 $7 50 $5 00 $2 50 
Pantry, Cupboard, and Storeroom ........... axe 5 00 OH Lo 27°90 1 25 
Pin Mac COON eee es a sleet ae cee Sean 10 00 (Oa) 5 00 2 50 
Serve ode Ex OX) Ties to 5) 0 care. ob Fel siete eons) ct ctunl Sagoo teat eesine 10 00 (£50 5 00 2 50 
Man clio ceeets OOLs metic t devea cos uistebsiaterentee te etece asada ® 300 2°15 1 50 75 
POC OAC Seat tt eta ces cnet hora % Ws os uae aero re me eet « 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
ICS NW ESY pals Teds Gar ee ane Seneca UE I ar une ra cca 2700 1 50 1 00 50 
PRCA eee rhs ose y Sent lala eG ane syaneon aie tana tateast 2 00 1 50 1 00 50 
Ween UiALLO eae ea te eee ee eet nate te ees 2 00 T2350: 1 00 50 
Gloake Rooms rand  WaVatOrics: -.s266 sas. ce ete ewes 4 00 3 00: 2e00 1 00 


(3) (a) In the distribution of the grant for Manual Training, the maxi- 
mum recognized value of the equipment for the different departments shall be 
as follows :-— 


Wood-work, $500. 
Wood-turning, $300. 

Forging, $500. 

Machine Shop Practice, $800. 
Library, $100. 


(b) In the distribution of the grant for Household Science, the maximum 
recognized value of the equipment for the different departments shall be as 
follows :— 

Cookery, Sanitation, and Hygiene, $500, 
Hand and Machine Sewing, $250. 
Laundry Work, $150. 

Library, $100. 


(4) When the provision for the higher Manual Training or Household 
Science is less than the time of one teacher for five hours and a half for each of 
five days a week, the General Grant under (3) (a) above will be correspondingly 
decreased ; when it is greater, it will be correspondingly increased, 
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(5) No grant shall be paid on the equipment of a Manual ‘raining or House- 
hold Science centre in which there has been no class for more than one year. 

(6) When an equipment on which the legislative grant has been paid to 
its full value remains unused for two years the Minister may direct the transfer 
of said equipment to one of the other centres in the Province. 


NIGHT CLASSES 


The Department of Education will pay the following proportions of the 
total salaries of the staffs of the Household Science and Manual Training Night 
Classes :— 

In cities with population of 150,000 and over, one-third; in other cities, 
one-half; in towns, two-thirds; and in villages and rural Continuation School 
centres, five-sixths. 


Agriculture 
I—LOWER SCHOOL 


(a) To the School Board the Minister will pay, on the Director’s recom- 
mendation, an annual grant not exceeding $100 when the work is carried on 
throughout the year; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the total amount 
expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. In case the teacher 
leaves at summer holidays, and the Board is unable to secure a successor holding 
the proper qualifications, due consideration will be shown, provided an effort is 
made to have the work of the year completed satisfactorily to the Director. 

(b) To the teacher conducting the work satisfactorily throughout the year 
(January to December) the Minister will pay on the Director’s recommendation 
an annual grant of $75.00; to a teacher conducting the work only to summer 
holidays the proportion of the grant will be $40.00; to the teacher conducting the 
work for the remainder of the year after summer holidays, the proportion of the 
grant will be $30.00. To the teacher who has taken the first year’s course leading 
to the certificate at the Ontario Agricultural College and undertakes to complete 
the course for the certificate the year following the grant of $75.00 will be paid, 
provided the work is carried out satisfactorily throughout the calendar year. 

(c) To the School Board which has provided and maintained experimental 
and demonstration plots as described in the circulars, an additional grant not 
to exceed $25.00 will be paid; in no case, nowever, will the grant exceed the total 
amount expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. 

(d) To the teacher conducting the experimental and demonstration plots 
satisfactorily throughout the year for the practical instruction of the pupils and 
the benefit of the community at large, an additional annual grant of $25.00 will 
be paid, with no portion paid for carrying on this work during only part of the 
year. 

(e) When the work is carried out satisfactorily at a school by the County 
Agricultural Representative instead of by a regular science teacher holding the 
Intermediate Certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture, he will be paid the 
grants specified for teachers above. For carrying on the work in additional 
schools, the Agricultural Representatives will be paid one-half of the regular 
grant for each. 

(f) When an equipment on which the Legislative grant has been paid to its 
full value remains unused for two years, the Minister may direct the transfer 
of said equipment to one of the other schools of the Province. 
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II—MIDDLE SCHOOL 

(a) The annual grant to the Board of Trustees shall be a sum not exceed- 
ing $100.00. 

(b) The annual grant to the teacher shall be $75.00 for the full year, or 
$40.00 paid for conducting the work up to the end of June and $50.00 for the 
remainder of the year. 

(c) For conducting experimental and demonstration plots on the school 
grounds in connection with the class-room and laboratory instruction, an additional 
grant of $25.00 shall be paid to the teacher and of $25.00 to the Board of T'rustees. 


III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

(a) The grant of $100.00 made to the School Board for the support of the 
general work may be spent for the purchase of agricultural or horticultural books 
or charts or subscriptions to journals on farming, dairying, gardening, bee-keeping, 
poultry-keeping, etc.; for the purchase of Babcock milk testers, spraying equip- 
ment, pruning and grafting appliances, school bee-hives, accessories for handling 
-bees, incubator and models for poultry equipment, apparatus for soil, bacteriological 
‘or chemical experiments; for providing vegetable and flower seed or seed grain 
required by pupils in their home projects; for printing instruction sheets, announce- 
ments regarding plans for work, competitions, etc.; for meeting the expenses of 
the teachers or committee acting with the teacher in the supervision of the work; 
and for such other purposes as may be approved by the Minister. 

(b) The grant of $25.00 made to the School Board for the special support of 
the experimental and demonstration plots at or in connection with the school 
may be spent for the preparation of the ground by manuring, cultivating or 
draining ; for the rental or leasing of additional land adjacent to the school grounds ; 
for the purchase of equipment such as tools, lines, labels, hot bed, cold frame 
or such other things as may be needed in carrying out the experiments; for the 
purchase of fertilizers or of planting material such as seeds, roots, bulbs, seedling 
trees or shrubs, or cuttings to be used in experiments or demonstrations; for the 
expense of caring for the plots during the summer holidays; and for such other 
purposes as may be approved by the Minister. 


CONTINGENCY OF GRANTS 

22.—(1) If in any year the amount voted by the Legislature for any of the 
above services is insufficient to pay the grants in full, or if there is a balance over, 
the Minister may make a pro rata reduction or increase. 

(2) On the report of the Inspector or Director that the equipment or the 
accommodations of a Continuation School are inadequate or unsuitable, or that 
one or more members of the staff are inefficient or not legally qualified, such 
reductions may be made in the grants payable upon the equipment, the accom- 
modations, and the salaries of the staff, as the Minister may deem expedient. 


Repeal of Regulations 


All former Regulations of the Department of Education that are inconsistent 
with the foregoing Regulations are hereby repealed. 


Nore.—In the published pamphlet Regulations and Courses of Study of the Con- 
tinuation Schools, amended and consolidated, there appear in addition the regulations 
re Authorized Text-books, the Statutory Provisions re Teachers’ Institutes, and Appendices 
A, B, C, D, B, F,’G and H, giving respectively: Courses in Geometry; Course in Ele- 
mentary Science; A Seasonal Course in Art for the Lower School; Manual Training 
Course; Household Science Course; Course in Agriculture and Horticulture; Course 
in Medieval and Modern History; Equipment for Science, Physical Culture, and Art. 
There are also given the Statutory Provisions affecting Continuation Schools. 
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INFORMATION, REGULATIONS, INSTRUCTIONS AND COURSE OF STUDY 
IN ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE FOR 
RURAL AND VILLAGE PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


(Circular No. 13) 


I. General Information 


1. The Department of Education for the Province of Ontario, co-operating 
with the Department of Agriculture, provides for instruction in Elementary Agri- 
culture and Horticulture in the rural and village schools to the end that the 
needs of country life may be more adequately met in the education provided for 
country children. 


2. The introduction of the subject is not obligatory. Previous efforts to in- 
troduce it have shown that success depends very largely on a strong supporting 
public opinion. The work cannot be successfully carried on where trustees and 
ratepayers do not believe in it or desire it. 


3. The teaching of Agriculture means more than the mere introduction of a 
new subject. It means a new method! It means a new purpose! It means a new 
school! It means Hducation for Country Life! 


4, When the work is undertaken in any school it will be necessary for the 
Board of Trustees to arrange for its introduction and support, thus sharing with 
the teacher the effort to insure success. 


5. Besides the instruction in the class-room the work will be carried into effect 
through the encouragement of home gardening schemes, children’s progress clubs, 
experimental and observation plots, as well as flower beds and borders on the 
school grounds, and other practical measures. 


6, The practical part of the work may be carried out in either one of two 
ways: (1) A Home Gardening Plan, (2) A School Gardening Plan, 


%. For carrying on the experimental and observation plots, the pupils’ in- 
dividual plots, or the flower plots and borders on the school grounds in connection 
with the work, the purchase of additional land is not necessary. So long as the 
pupils are not deprived of adequate play-ground accommodation, the work may 
be conducted in the school grounds, these being of the standard size required by the 
regulations; and in such cases provision should be made for the protection of the 
school plots against damage from the games, Where extra land is rented, loaned 
or purchased, it should adjoin the school grounds or be within very close reach. 
The greatest care should be taken to prevent injury by dogs, poultry, or stray cattle ; 
grants cannot be paid for gardens or plots which are destroyed through lack of 
such care. Suitable arrangements must be made for caring for the gardens in the 
holidays as well as for harvesting any crops that may be ready at that time. 


8. The work shall be under the general supervision of the Director of Ele- 
mentary Agricultural Education. He will assist in carrying out the work by 
arranging for experiments and demonstrations, supplying charts, instruction 
sheets, bulletins, leaflets for pupils, material for sowing, ete. The work of in- 
spection and supervision by Inspectors and Field Agents will be under his charge. 
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9, The work in the schools will be taken up in a practical way (1) under 
teachers competent but not specially certificated, and (2) under teachers holding 
special certificates in Hlementary Agriculture and Horticulture. 


10. Teachers will receive certificates in Hlementary Agriculture and Horti- 
culture upon the satisfactory completion of (1) a ten weeks’ spring course at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, (2) two summer sessions at the College and a directed 
winter’s reading course, or (3) a course in Agriculture at a High School, followed 
by a further course at the Normal School and one summer session at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 


11, As the work of instruction is based on the personal observation, investiga- 
tion, or experimentation of the pupils and not on lessons from a book, no prescribed 
text-book is required. In general, however, the work treated in James’ Agriculture 
should be taken by the teacher as a guide. 


12. The course of study is arranged from the agricultural topics suggested in 
the Nature Study outline. As the subject is such a wide one and the local interest 
throughout the Province so diversified, teachers are free to select such work as 
best meets local conditions. 


Il. Regulations 


Should the Departmental appropriation for this work not be sufficient to pay 
in full the sums apportioned on the following bases, the Department of Education 
will make a pro rata apportionment, 


1. A rural School Board or a School Board of a village that provides and 
maintains satisfactorily to the Minister throughout the year a course of instruction 
in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture shall be entitled to special grants as 
specified hereunder; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the total amount 
expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. If the teacher 
leaves at the summer holidays, due consideration will be shown provided an effort 
is made by the new teacher and the trustees to have the work of the year com- 
pleted satisfactorily. | 


9. To the teacher who carries out this work satisfactorily on the reports of 
the Inspector and of the Director, the Minister will pay, in addition to the salary 
paid by the School Board, an additional grant, as specified hereunder. 


3. Schools intending to undertake for the first time, or to continue this work, 
and thus qualify for the entire annual grants, must notify the Director of Elemen- 
tary Agricultural Education at as early a date as possible before December 31st 
on the form provided in the School Register. This notice shall be signed by the 
Secretary as well as the teacher. 


4. Notifications received later than the beginning of the year, unless under 
the circumstances explained in Section 30 (III. General Instructions), will be 
accepted for the portion of the year remaining after the receipt of the notice, but 
no notifications will be accepted for participation in grants after April 15th. 


8 When the work is commenced under an uncertificated teacher and after- 
wards comes under the charge of a certificated teacher, ‘..e grant payable to Boards 
of Trustees for that year will be that one to which they were entitled at the time 
the notification of intention to qualify for the grant was sent in. 
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6. The time allotted to the work shall amount to at least one hour a week 
during the year; a definite time must be allotted for the work of instruction, 
satisfactory to the Inspector or Director. Any time taken for the instruction of the 
classes before or after the regular school hours may be counted. 


7. For the purposes of apportioning grants for this work, including practical 
gardening, the year will be the calendar year (January to December) and not the 
school year. 


8. Throughout the year the teacher shall record from week to week on the 
special form provided in the School Register the work carried on in the garden 
and the instruction given in the school. At the end of the year (December) these 
records shall be forwarded by the teacher as a report to the Minister of Education 
through the local Inspector. As this report is the guarantee of instruction having 
been given, no grants shall be paid to either trustees or teachers unless this report 
is sent in. 


9. The pupils in the classes receiving instruction shall keep records system- 
atically in special agricultural note-books or garden journals of the instruction 
given and the practical work carried out in their gardens. These records will be 
available for inspection by the Inspector or Field Agent. 


10. The accounts for the work shall be kept separate from the general school | 
expenditure, and a financial statement submitted on the special form provided in 
the School Register, by the Secretary to the Minister through the local Inspector 
in December. The totals of the receipts and expenditures shall, however, also be 
included in the General Financial Statement of the Board to the Department of 
Education. No grants can be paid to a school until these reports are received. 


11. The legislative and any municipal grants for the purposes of Elementary 
Agricultural Education shall be spent solely for the purpose of promoting the cause 
of agriculture and horticulture in the community through the work of the school. 


12. When an equipment on which the legislative grant has been paid to its full 
value remains unused for two years, the Minister may direct the transfer of said 
equipment to one of the other schools of the Province. 


13. The grants payable to trustees and teachers with the requirements for 
earning the same are as shown in the following schedule: 
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Grants 
Where teacher is not certifi- genere Sealed is certificated in 
cated in Agriculture griculture, or receives the 
certificate during the year 
To Teacher To Teacher 
Requirement 
To For To For 
Trustees For | winter | For | Trustees For | winter | For 
full and fall full and fall 
year | spring | term year spring | term 
term term 
A. FIRST PLAN 
(1) Instruction through- 
out the whole year, to Ueto 
be completed satis- bie nat inns 
factorily, with re-|\ ovceed- b : a 
quirements regarding ing owestie 
pupils’ records, teach- 
ee sreport. trustees’ $8.00 $8.00 $4.00 |$3.00 | $20.00 $20.00 | $10.00 | $8.00 
statement, etc., ful- 
filled. 
(2) Supervised home 
gardens or projects 
by pupils of Forms 
Ill, IV and V. 
(3) Well kept grass and 
flower plots, borders, 
screens, etc., at school 
forbeautifying 
grounds and for in- 
structional purposes. 
B. SECOND PLAN 
(1) Instruction through- 
out the whole year to Up to 
be completed satis- But not uae 
factorily..- with: res") |. ovooed- b , af 
quirements regarding a0 ee 
pupils’ records, teach- $12.00 [$12.00 $6.00 |$5.00 | $30.00 $30.00 $15.00 | 12.00 


er’s reports, trustees’ 
statement. ete., ful- 
filled. 

(2) A well conducted 
pupils’ school farm or 
school garden, at or 
in connection with the 
school, having at least 
six square rods for 
experimental and ob- 
servation plots of 
local use and interest. 

(3) Well kept grass and 
flower plots, borders, 
screens, ete., for beau- 
tifying grounds and 
for instructional pur- 
poses. 

(4) For other pupils of 
Forms III, IV and V, 
not represented in the 
work on the six square 
rods, either additional 
plots in the school 
garden, or supervised 
gardens or projects at 
home. 


Norr.—It is to be understood that. the pupils in Forms I and II also will take part 
in the garden work at school or carry on work at home as far as practicable. 


ol F. 
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Ill. General Instructions 


1. As stated in the Regulations, all grants for this work are to be spent solely 
for promoting the cause of agriculture and horticulture in the community through 
the work of the school. 

This provision permits expenditures for the rental of additional land; for 
preparing, manuring, or fencing off the garden; for overseeing and caring for 
the garden through the summer holidays; for improvement of school outbuildings 
or grounds by purchase of vines; for establishing of arboretum or reforestation of 
waste area of school property; for the purchase of a Babcock milk tester, magnify- 
ing glasses for seed studies, meteorological instruments, soil tubes or simple 
apparatus to be used in demonstrating features of the work; for buying tools, such 
as needed to keep up repairs of fences or garden tools, or to make simple apphances 
needed in the garden work; for provision of seeds, bulbs, garden tools, tool racks, 
labels, garden lines, window boxes, hot beds, cold frames, grass clippers, lawn 
mower, etc.; for the purchase of agricultural or horticultural books and charts 
(not nature study charts), or subscriptions to agricultural or horticultural journals 
for school library. 

2. Before entering upon an expenditure for anything not specified above and 
involving a considerable portion of the grant, teachers and trustees shall consult 
the Director. Expenditures should not be made merely for the sake of using 
up all the grant; nothing except that which will be put to profitable use should be | 
purchased. 

3. As the success of this work depends largely on popular favour, it is not 
desirable in most cases to use grants for any extensive expenditures until there is 
assurance of the permanency of the work. For example, it is not advisable to 
build an expensive fence around the garden plots nor to erect a garden tool-house. 
At first an inexpensive fence of chicken netting will suilice for plots requiring pro- 
tection and the garden tools may be kept in the school. 

4. After the work has been well established at a school and all necessary equip- 
ment secured, it should not be necessary for Trustees to expend more than is 
required for the up-keep of the work. 

5. An Agricultural Bulletin Board should be provided in the school. It will 
be found a valuable help in the work of instruction, and can be made at little 
expense by fastening to the wall a panel of burlap, cork, linoleum or soft wood, 
such as basswood. Specimens of weeds, clippings from papers, pictures from 
journals, agricultural charts, pupils’ exercises, new bulletins, school announce- 
ments, reports on experiments and such things of interest to the whole school can 
in this way be readily exhibited. If a ledge is made at the bottom of the board, 
objects which cannot be hung up may be shown to advantage. This board may be 
made in connection with the Agricultural Book Shelf. 

6. An Agricultural Book Shelf should also be provided. This should be easy 
of access in the school-room, either in the library or in connection with the Agri- 
cultural Bulletin Board. For this there should be provided such books and 
pamphlets as are included in this recommended list: 

Bailey’s “ Manual of Gardening.” 

Rexford’s “ Flowers and How to Grow Them.” 
Green’s “ Vegetable Gardening.” 

Bailey’s “ Principles of Fruit Growing.” 
King’s “ The Soil.” 
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Warington’s “ The Chemistry of the Farm.” | 

Robinson’s “ Principles and Practice of Poultry Keeping.” 

Dean’s “ Canadian Dairying.” 

Plumb’s “ 'T'ypes and Breeds of Farm Animals.” 

Root’s “The A B C and. X Y Z of Bee Culture.” 

Warren’s “ Farm Management.” 

Mann’s “ Beginnings in Agriculture.” 

Warren’s “ Elements of Agriculture.” 

Dominion Department of Agriculture’s “ Farm Weeds of Canada.” 

The bulletins and reports of the Ontario and Dominion Departments of 
Agriculture. 


A subscription to one or more of the agricultural journals. 


Other books dealing with iocal agriculture should be added to the library as 
required. ‘I’hese books are listed in the catalogue of Library Books published by 
the Department of Education. 

It will not be necessary to buy all the books at the commencement of the work; 
they may be purchased gradually. 

Pupils should be encouraged to take the books home for the use of other 
members of the family. 

7. While there is no text-book prescribed for the work, it is important that 
pupils should be interested in reading for themselves upon agricultural topics, 
introduced to the best books, bulletins and journals, and trained to use them in 
connection with their class studies, debates and experiments. The agricultural 
books should not be kept behind locked doors, but rather where pupils can get them 
without much trouble. 

8. The Agricultural Education Bulletins, issued from time 1o time by the 
Department of Education, furnish information about the progress of the work in 
Ontario, and offer suggestions to teachers and trustees for carrying it on. Two 
copies of each of these bulletins are sent to every rural school. One is for the 
teacher and should be retained for use in the school; the other is for circulation 
amongst the ratepayers. Every teacher who is qualifying for special grants in 
agriculture should have an intimate knowledge of the contents of these bulletins. 

J. In carrying on the practical work either in home gardens or a school 
garden, failure to get every pupil to take up the work, on account of strong opposi- 
tion at home or other adequate cause, will not disqualify teacher or trustee from 
receiving grants. 

10. Where the work has been already well established and is now successfully 
carried on in a smaller area than the minimum required, and it is not possible to 
enlarge, the area provided will be accepted in qualifying for the grants. 

Il. The school garden should not be located in an out-of-the-way place on 
the school grounds. If possible, it should be at the front or side of the school 
house and within full view of passers-by on the road. If space cannot be taken 
from the school grounds for it, it may be carried on in nearby zrounds or in a 
neighbour’s field. Good work might be done in taking charge of the garden of 
some one living near the school as a loan or on a rental basis. 

12. The amount of equipment for carrying on garden work at school is not 
specified. At some schools, all the work is carried on with tools brought from 


the pupils’ homes. There are some advantages in this plan for the first year’s 
effort. 7 
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For an average school six rakes, six hoes, one digging fork, one shovel, a 
pronged trowel, two watering cans, a wheel barrow, one mallet, a plentiful supply — 


of garden lines and corner stakes, a hammer and saw will likely suffice. This 


outfit will cost about $12.00. Grass shears, a sickle and a lawn mower will in- ; 


crease this amount by about $6.00. At odd times a few extra tools may have to 
be borrowed. 

The tools should be put under the charge of a tool officer or garden committee 
of the pupils. 

13. The six square rods specified as the minimum area for the experimental 
plots in a school garden qualifying for grants is exclusive of paths. It is suggested 
that as a rule three square rods should be given to experiments or demonstrations 
on field crops, and three square rods devoted to experiments or demonstrations on 


vegetables, plant propagation, etc. ‘The interests of the locality, however will be — 


the best guide in selecting experiments, and in some cases it may be considered 
best to give all the space to field crops, or, on the other hand, to vegetables, 


The space devoted to flower-growing can hardly be specified, as it will be best 


to grow the flowers in beds or borders along the walks, around the experimenta! 


plots, or about the school house and fences. In a school of twenty-five pupils, © 


however, an area equal to at least one square rod should be given to flowers. 
14. For the smaller pupils, in either home or school garden work, small plots 
containing easily grown flowers or vegetables or both may well be encouraged. 


For the older pupils there are advantages in having the work done under con- | 


ditions similar to those they will meet in actual life. 


15. In the School Garden that should be aimed at for every Ontario School | 


two features should be kept clearly in mind. 

First: The garden should contain from year to year a few well planned and 
well conducted experiments and demonstrations on fruits, vegetables or field crops 
of interest and value to the whole neighbourhood. This part of the garden will 


constitute a small “ experimental] farm” for every school section, full of valuable — 


lessons in agriculture. 

In it the older pupils of the school, while being trained to ‘‘do something in 
order that they may learn something,” will be trained also to co-operate for public 
service. The things they do will be for the benefit of all. 

Secondly: The garden, i.e., the school grounds, should contain neat grass 


plots, flower beds and borders for the purpose of training children to care for tidy | 
surroundings, to grow flowers and also to make the school premises attractive as 


the local “ beauty spot.” 
16. The garden work should be planned to develop a consistent and progressive 
series of studies from year to year, and not allowed to become a matter of aimless 


repetition ; pupils should advance into more difficult work just as they do in arith- 
metic or other school studies. ‘The interests of the locality should be considered | 


in selecting the work. Teachers should leave records of the work they have carried 


out for the guidance of their successors, and as a permanent history of the teaching - 


of agriculture in the school section. 


1”. The experiments and demonstrations that are carried out in the school 
garden should be made widely known throughout the neighbourhood. 'The pupils | 
who are conducting the work should be led to think of their work as being for the. 


benefit of the community as well as for themselves and their school. Surplus 


garden produce should not be wasted or selfishly distributed; as a “community. 
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garden” everyone should share in its gifts. Plans for the garden work of the 
following season might be considered by the ratepayers at the Annual School 
Meeting. Trustees or other interested persons should be encouraged to conduct 
experiments in the school garden. Boys or girls who have left school might under- 
take some of the experiments also. In a school where there are only a few pupils 
in the senior classes, this plan will enable a teacher to secure help and experiments 
for the six square rods required. 

18. Instead of having the pupils carry out the work in small separated plots, 
teachers are quite free to plan the garden along the lines of a farmer’s home 
garden: it is not the form or style of the garden that 1s of first consideration. This 
plan does not prevent the pupils from making the work experimental. lvery- 
thing done in the garden should have a purpose. 

19. The aim in the flower growing side of the garden work should be to make 
the school like a beautiful home. It will be best carried out in flower borders and 
beds suitably arranged alongside the walks, or about the school house and fences, 
just as it might be at the pupil’s home. Work in caring for the vines and shrub- 
bery, the hanging baskets, the window boxes, the perennial border, the wild 
flower plot, the lawn, the paths, the roadside in front of the school may al! be 
considered properly school garden work. ; 

20. In considering the care of a school lawn, 1.¢., the grass plots, as part of 
the school garden work, it is not intended that the entire schoo] grounds are to be 
kept by the pupils as a lawn, but rather that at the front of the school and around 
the flower beds and experimental plots, neat grass plots should be in evidence. 
School ground improvement schemes might be planned to cover a series of years, 
each year adding an additional area to the improved area. 

21. Before anything is done in setting cut ornamental shrubbery on the school 
grounds, all preliminary work of grading and draining should be completed. See 
“Tmprovement of School Grounds” published by the Department of Education in 
1908 for suggestions for this work. 

The Department of Landscape Gardening of the Ontario Agricultural College 
assists schools inthis when they have made due preparation for it by enlarging, 
draining, and grading the grounds. ‘here is no use in considering any elaborate 
scheme of school ground improvement before these matters are attended to locally. 

22. The work carried out by pupils at their homes does not need to be con- 
fined to special plots. Some pupils may take charge of the home vegetable garden, 
the home flower garden, or the lawn, as their project. The work may be the 
common undertaking of the School Progress Club in growing tomatoes, corn, 
potatoes or oats. Chicken-raising or the care of the home flock may be accepted as 
a substitute. Some of the work should be of an experimental character: doing 
something definite for the purpose of learning something exact. 

23. The summer holiday care of a school garden that is planned and conducted 
along proper educational lines must not degenerate into a caretaker’s job. The 
school garden is for the education of children and indirectly for the people of the 
neighbourhood ; if it has not meaning enough and educational purpose enough in 
it to secure voluntary good care from pupils and parents, it has no right to exist. 

There may be some work in the garden not connected directly with the pupil’s 
plots for which payment will have to be made. For such work arrangements 
should be made wherever possible with some of the pupils for a small! allowance. 
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A few dollars should cover all the expenses of caring for the garden during the 
holidays at any school. 

In no case should pupils be paid to look after their own plots. 

24. Where, for any reason, the school garden work ceases at a school, the land 
used for the garden should not be allowed to grow up in weeds and become an eye- 
sore. It should be cleaned up and put into grass, or loaned to someone who will 
keep it clean and put it to good use. 

Also, if a garden, commenced in the spring, becomes an eyesore in the summer 
through neglect, it should be plowed down before it brings discredit on the school 
and the undertaking. 

25. No part of the money provided in the grants is to be used for paying 
pupils for work on their plots. It would be just as reasonable to pay them for 
their work in arithmetic. If any of the boys, however, undertake to dig 
the garden, the money that would otherwise have to be paid may be allowed them, 
provided the work is done satisfactorily. While it is desirable that pupils be 
trained to valuate 'the time and labour expended in the garden work, it is not de- 
sirable that a mercenary disposition be developed towards the work. 

%6. In the case of a graded school where the pupils of Form III and those of 
Form IV are in separate rooms, the teacher who has undertaken to give the in- 
struction in agriculture should either take all the classes himself (or herself) or 


direct the instruction given by the other teacher and see that all 
fulfilled. 


*”. The work carried out by the pupils in home gardens may be put largely 
under the management of the children themselves, organized as a School Progress 
Club. Under this scheme the Club may arrange for experiments for its mémbers, 
undertake a large share of the inspection of the plots and carry out plans for papers 
and discusssions on the work at the Friday afternoon meetings of the Club. The 
teacher’s chief office will be to encourage and direct the work. 

The work carried out in the garden at school may be managed in this way 
also to the advantage of the work and the pupils. | 

*8. The immediate commencement of the work is not to be desired so much as 
a favourable commencement. It is the continuance of the work and not the com- 
mencement that should be considered chiefly. It should not be undertaken without 
carefully planning. It is very desirable that the teacher undertaking the work 
should remain throughout the calendar year, and that he or she should have the 
active co-operation of the trustees. If a teacher who is leaving his or her school 
at summer holidays knows with some certainty that the trustees and ratepayers will 
endeavour to have the work continued under the new teacher, there may be justifi- 
cation in such cases for a commencement being made. Without such assurance, 
it will be better not to make a start. 

29. If possible the land required for the school plots or the children’s home 
plots should be well prepared in the fall. 

30. When a new teacher takes charge of the school at New Year, and conse- 
quently it is impossible to have the teacher’s signature to the notification due by 
December 31st, a reasonable time will be allowed trustees and teacher for sending 
in such notification without disqualification for any part of the full year’s grant. 

31. Teachers should arrange to see the pupil’s work at least twice during the 
season. ‘The visit to the pupil’s home will present opportunities for talking over 
matters with the parents on other matters besides Agriculture, The chief values 


requirements are 
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i 


that will come from supervision will lie in the encouragement given the pupil and 
the prevention of carelessness. 


IV. Course of Study 


The course of study printed below is that which appears in the School Register 
in connection with the Teacher’s Report required under the regulations. 
The instructions given for recording the work done are included herewith 


also. 


Instructions 


(1) Teachers desiring help in any phase of the work should write the Director of 
Elementary Agricultural Education; Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. ; 

(2) In accordance with the Regulations (see Circular 13) teachers are required 
to record weekly the work done in order to qualify for grants. Pupils also in the 
upper classes are to keep records of instruction received and work done; for this 
separate and uniform note books should be used. 

(3) This report, endorsed by the teacher, is to be transmitted to the Department 
of Education through the local Inspector. Teachers should arrange to forward it to 
their Inspectors at the close of the school term before Christmas, along with the 
Trustees’ statement of expenditure. 

(4) The work herein suggested is based on the course outlined in Nature Study. 
lt is not expected that all the work can be covered. Teachers will use their own judg- 
ment in the choice of topics. The work should bear directly on local interests, and be 
of a practical character. At least one hour a week is to be given to the work. | 

(5) (While the records must necessarily be brief, they must indicate clearly what 
has been done and how it has been done, ©.8.: April 10th—With pupils’ help, pruned 
old apple tree in school yard; all prepared for work by reading, enquiry and discussion. 
Pupils recorded work in “ before and after” drawings. 

(6) Most of the work of instruction must be of necessity with the pupils in the 
highest classes. It is to be practical as far as possible; merely talking and reading 
about topics will not answer, observation, investigation and experimenting by the pupils 
should form a basis for lessons. : 

(7) Teachers are recommended to keep a duplicate of this Report for their own or 
others’ guidance in future years. Extra forms may be had on application to the 
Director. 

(8) To prevent delays, misunderstandings or mistakes regarding grants, teachers 
leaving in June should take care to leave their records complete, properly endorsed and 
in safe hands, also to show their new addresses. 


= SPEY ob ae Livre onet iny een nears Os eee oe Sen CHa TRA CIVOU Geert Te oes on tena ishavere ore ae a 

No. and Township ....-....-:. pear When Certificate in Agriculture was 

COUNTY He Cee ee ces eee seem sere ne CATO Ce wk kee cba o eahe wun setae nn sens 

Inspector . .. .---eee- Bee Whelan har are gl anak POM Ndaresse A fete ae te ete ees 
JANUARY 


Plant Studies—Investigation of district’s forest-tree areas with maps and census 
—trees represented in firewood and sawlogs—Arithmetic problems on lumber, sawlogs 
and woodpiles—Plans for conserving local forests, reforesting waste lands or establish- 
ing school arboretum—vValue of ashes and saving of same for garden. 

Animal Studies—Breeds of farm animals with local surveys and references. 

Pupils’ Progress Olubs—Organization for boys’ work in poultry improvement 
(Poultry Club); and seed improvement (Corn, Oat, Barley or Potato Clubs); and for 
girls’ work in home-cooking or sewing, growing and canning tomatoes or cultivating 
flowers (Tomato or Flower Clubs); winter reading in connection with these. 

Physical Science—Practical lessons on air and liquid pressures—common pump, 


barometer, lactometer. 
FEBRUARY 


Plant Studies—1. Germination tests of seed to be sown on local farms—Structure 


of little plants—Effects of light, heat and moisture on growth. 
2. Study of apple or other fruit tree twigs to learn age, markings, fruit and leaf 


buds, etc. 
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Farm Crops—Study of structure of head of wheat and wheat grain—Comparison 
with oats, barley, corn—-The legumes and their tubercles. 

Milk Studies—Determination of specific gravity—-Estimation of fat with Babcock 
Test—Pupils’ cow testing work at home—Cow Testing Associations under Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Physical Science—Simple applications of electricity and steam. 


MARCH 


Plant Studies—Estimation of weed-seed impurities in seed to be sown locally; testing 
seed for germibility—grading of seed samples under the Seed Control Act. 

Farm Work—Maps of home farms showing the proposed plans of cropping—-Rota- 
tions—Systems of farming. 

Garden Work—Commencing seeds in boxes in windows or hot bed—Preparing stakes, 
labels, tools, window boxes, hanging baskets—Purchasing seeds, fertilizers, ete.— 
Settling plans for garden experiments. 

Soil Studies—A simple analysis—Classification of samples of soils—Water holding 
capacitics—Effect of lime on clay—Soil maps of pupils’ home farms—Local drainage 
schemes and possibilities. 


APRIL 


Plant Studies—Grafting and pruning—Practice on neglected trees—How to restore 
an old, orchard. 

Farm, Garden and Orchard Work—Implements used in spring work—Their prin- 
ciples of construction—How and why used—Spraying outfits—Preparation and uses of 
fungicides and insecticides. 

Farm Arithmetic—Problems based on actual local operations—Cost of plowing, har- 
rowing, seeding, rolling, cultivating. 

Garden Work (for April or May)—Preparing the ground, laying out plots, planting. 


MAY 


Plant Studies—lIdentification of weed seedlings in garden—Study of fruit blossoms 
and formation of fruit—Practice in proper method of planting fruit or shade trees. 

Arbor Day—Organization for school ground improvement— Local bee to clean, level, 
plant trees and shrubbery, mend fences and outbuildings, prepare garden, improve road 
in front of school—Sports and social. 

Animal Studies—Earthworm, bee, toad, beneficial birds, particularly in relation to 
agriculture. 

Garden Work—Class instruction and exercises in thinning, mulching and weeding— 
Studies of seedlings’ development—Setting out of window boxes and hanging baskets. 


Plan of School Garden, Home Proiects, Etc. 


Showing location with respect to school—Area—Flower beds—Experiments and 
demonstrations—Vines and shrubbery planted—School ground improvement undertaken 
—Work undertaken by School Progress Club or pupils at home—Plans for supervising— 
How supervised and results of experiments. 


JUNE 


Plant Studies—Studies of flower structures such as corn, wheat, potato, tomato— 
Spraying for plant diseases. 

Road Improvement—Principles of good road making—An ideal country road— 
Improvement of road in front of school. 

Class Excursion—Directed excursion to Agricultural College or other Experimental 
Farm for older pupils. 

Insect Studies—Work of common injurious insects such as cutworms, codling moth, 
oyster shell bark louse, cabbage butterfly and remedies. 

Garden Work—Leaving all garden work in good shape—Definite arrangements for 
the care and protection of the garden during holiday, for observations and necessary 
harvesting. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Indicating how the garden was cared for, and what work was done, also condition 
at school opening. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Plant Studies—1. Weed study excursion—Preparation of mounted collections—Seed 
collections—Identification tests—Methods of eradication. 

2. Pupils’ selection of corn in standing crop for seed and exhibition. 

School Fair—Display of Progress Club’s products (home made articles, poultry, 
potatoes, oat sheaves, etc., by boys, and sewing, cooking and canning by girls), garden 
produce, collections, demonstration of experiments carried out at school—Judging and 
awarding of prizes of books, bulbs, ete. 

Insect Studies—The housefly, its structure, habits, life history and suppression— 
Estimation of damage by codling moth. 

Reading—Selection and purchase of agricultural books for school and home libraries. 
A Farmer’s library—Winter’s reading plans. 


OCTOBER 


Plant Studies—1. Collections of apples and other fruits for competition and judging 
—Talk by local fruit grower—Testing pupils’ ability to recognize varieties—Methods 
of packing and shipping. 

2. Collections of injured or imperfect fruit—Causes and remedies. 

Farm and Orchard Work—1. Threshing—Storage of crops—Model Barns—Silos— 
Estimates of yields—Determination of weights of bushels of grain. 

2. Fall preparation of soil—Implements used and problems on cost of plowing, ete. 

3. Fall pruning—Practice on neglected trees—Cover crops. 

Garden Work—Taking cuttings and plants from garden for school or home windows 
or wintering over—Planting bulbs in school border or forcing for winter bloom—Fall 
preparation of school garden, cleaning, manuring, and plowing. 


NOVEMBER 


Corn Fair—Collections of selected corn for competition—Judging competitions— 
Reading prize essays. 

Farm Work—Wintering the farm animals—Good stabling and up-to-date appliances 
—Feeding—Care of poultry—Best hen houses. 

Reading-——Class debates, discussions on agricultural topics. 

Physical Science—Simple experiments on air. 


DECEMBER 


Animal Studies—Breeds of farm poultry—vVisits to poultry or live stock shows— 
Survey and census of local poultry industry—Marketing pcultry. 
Reading—Reviews of subjects read up by pupils in books, papers or bulletins. 
Physical Science—Practical exercises with thermometers—Use of dairy thermometer 
—Weather records. 
TEACHER’S REMARKS 


Teacher will please report here on the value of the work and the difficulties en- 
counterecd—Suggestions for improvement of scheme—List of supplies and books purchased 
—List of things needed yet—Results of experiments, etc. 

TEACHER’S ENDORSEMENT 


I hereby certify that I have carried out to the best of my ability the instruction 
in agriculture as required under the regulations set forth in Circular 13 and that the 
above is a true statement of the work done in this school. 


ated at. ~ seo. ns eri ett OU Ce ig? all eh ary nll Rp tele ore cathe ataletetece arebeneeay sted, 
' Teacher 


Note.—If the work has been continued after summer holidays by a second teacher, 
endorsement should be made by both teachers. The first teacher should also state to 
what address her grant should be sent. 

INSPECTOR’S REPORT 


The Inspector will please report here on the character of the work so far as he has 
seen it in his inspections with any further comments or recommendations. 


TBE R es (OO eae a ie ee ee 


Inspector. 
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NoTtE.—This report is to be forwarded to the pastes, who will transmit it to the 
Minister of Education. 


Publications Relating to Agriculture 


Copies of these publications have been sent to all the schools concerned, and teachers 
should see that they are retained in the schools for reference. So far as the supply wiil 
admit of it, additional copies are sent to teachers or others requesting the same. Some 
of the circulars are for pupils’ use; additional copies of these are furnished free to 
teachers who make use of them in the classes. Address: Director of Elementary Agri- 
cultural Education, Ontario Agricultural College, Gueiph. 


Circulars and Charts 


1908....Improvement of School Grounds. 
1909....Plans for Rural School Buildings. 
Circular 47. 1907....Equipment for Agricultural Department in High Schools. 
Circular 47%, 1911....Regulations and Courses of study for High School Agricul- 
tural Departments under District Representatives. 
Circular 13, 1912....Regulations Relating to Elementary Agriculture and Horti- 


culture and School Gardens, with a survey of the work 
in Ontario in 1911. (Replaced by this Circular.) 


Circular 134A, 1912....Children’s Gardening. (For Pupils.) 

Circular 13B, 1918....Spring and Summer Courses for Teachers at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph. 

Circular 13D, 1912....Alfalfa or Lucerne. (For Pupils.) 

Chart No. 1, 1912....Alfalfa or Lucerne. 

Circular 13H, 1912....On the Best Time to Sow Spring Grains. (For Pupils.) 

Chart No. 2, 1912 ....On the Best Time to Sow Spring Grains. 

Circular 47(A), 1912....Regulations re B.S.(Agr.) Courses at Universities and O.A.C. 

Circular 13M, 1913....Rural Education Conference and Inspectors’ Short Course, 
0.A.C. 

Circular 13N, 1913....High School Science Teachers’ Course in Agriculture, O.A.C. 


Circular 13 (1), 1913....Regulations, Courses of Study, ete, relating to Agriculture 
and Horticulture in High and Continuation Schools. 


Agricultural Education Bulletins 


No. 1 (13G) Jan., 1913....The Story of an Ontario School Garden. 

No. 2 (13F) Jan., 19138....Agriculture in the Schools of Ontario. 

No. 3 (13H) Feb., 1918....Suggestions and Helps for Teaching Agriculture and carry- 
ing on School Gardening. 

No. 4 (131) Mar., 1913....The Dominion Agricultural Instruction Act, ete. 

No. 5 (138J) Mar., 1913....The Carleton County Potato-Growing Contest, 1912. 

No. 6 (13K) Apr., 1918....School Improvement and Arbor Day. 

No. 7 (18L) May, 1913....Signs of Progress in 19138. 

No. 8 (130) June, 1913....Nature Collections for Schools. 


Instruction Sheets 


In addition to the circulars, bulletins, and charts, listed above, the Schools’ Division 
of the Experimental Union sends Instruction Shects with the planting material sent 
out for school gardening purposes. Additional copies of these are sent free for pupils’ 
use. 

No. 1, 1912....School Experiment with Lettuce. 


No. 2, 1912....School Experiment with Onions. 

No. 3, 1913....School Experiment with Beets. 

No. 4, 1913....School Gardening Experiments and Demonstrations. 

No. 5, 1913....School Progress Club Organizations and Instructions for Can- 


ning for Girls’ Canning Clubs. 
No. 6, 1913....Corn Clubs for Ontario Schools. 


1913. 
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INFORMATION, REGULATIONS, INSTRUCTIONS AND COURSES OF 
STUDY RELATING TO AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE IN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES 


[Gireulag No. 13 (1)] 


General Information 


1. The Department of Education for the Province of Ontario, co-operating 
with the Department of Agriculture, encourages instruction in Agriculture and 
Horticulture in the Continuation Schools, High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes 
of the Province, and especially in those centres where a Waianae proportion of 
the pupils come from rural homes. 

2. The subject is optional, but Trustees and Principals are urged to consider 
carefully the desirability of having their schools increase their usefulness by under- 
taking the work. For pupils who remain in school only one or two years the work 
should prove especially valuable. 

3. In 1914 and thereafter, an examination will be held on the Lower School 
Course, and, in 1915 and thereafter, on the Middle School Course; and the marks 
obtained thereat will be added as a bonus to those obtained by the candidate on the 
prescribed subjects, provided the candidate submits the certificate prescribed by 
the High School Regulations. In the case of the Middle School examinations, 
candidates are elegible for admission whether they have taken the Lower School 
examination or not. 

4. Besides the instruction in the school laboratory and class-room, practical 
work shall be carried on by the pupils in supervised home projects. Experimental 
and demonstration plots at the school should also be provided where practicable. 

5. The work shall be under the general supervision of the Director of Hlemen- 
tary Agricultural Education, who will assist in carrying it on by advising as to 
methods and plans, by arranging for experiments and demonstrations, and by sup- 
plying instruction-sheets for teachers and pupils, material for sowing, etc. He him- 
self will conduct the work of inspection and supervision assisted by Inspectors and 
Field Agents for this purpose, under his direction. 

6. The instruction will be given by teachers of science holding the Intermediate 
Certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture, or by the District Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives as the Board of School Trustees may determine. 

7. Teachers of Science will be granted the Intermediate Certificate in Agri- 
culture and Horticulture upon the satisfactory completion of two five weeks’ 
summer sessions at the Ontario Agricultural College. 

8. When the work is to be undertaken in any school it will be necessary for 
the Board of School Trustees to arrange for its introduction and support, thus 
sharing with the teacher in the effort to insure success. In the supervision of 
the pupil’s home projects, trustees should be ready to assist the teacher when 
necessary. 

9. To provide at a school for experimental and demonstration plots, a large 
area is not required at any time; and at the commencement satisfactory work may 
be carried out, at least for a smail school, on about one-fifteenth of an acre. Where 
extra land is rented, loaned, or purchased, it should adjoin the school grounds or 
be within very close reach. The greatest care should be taken to prevent injury 
by dogs, poultry, or stray cattle; grants cannot be allowed for gardens or plots 
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which are injured through lack of such care. Suitable arrangements must be made 
' for the care of the gardens in the holidays as well as for making proper records of 
experiments and harvesting any crops that may be ready during that period. 

10. No text-book is prescribed for the work; the instruction is to be based on 
the pupil’s own observations, inquiries, and practical undertakings, rather than 
on prescribed reading from any special book. 

11. Standard works in Agriculture and Horticulture, as well as the Govern- 


ment bulletins and reports, shall be provided in the school library or on a special | 


agricultural book shelf for pupils’ and teachers’ reference. To train pupils to 
know how to use these should be considered an important part of the course. 


Lower School Course 
REGULATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT OF GRANT 


1. The Board of Trustees of a Continuation School, High School, or Collegiate 
Institute that provides and maintains satisfactorily to the Minister a course of 
instruction in Agriculture and Horticulture in the Lower School of the High 
School Course, extending over two years and carried out by means of pupils’ 
home projects and other instruction in the school under a teacher with an Inter- 
mediate Certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture, shall be entitled to a special 
grant as specified hereunder. 

2. A Board of Trustees which, in addition to the above practical scheme of 
pupils’ home projects provides and maintains satisfactorily to the Ministers experi- 
mental and demonstration plots at or in connection with the school for the practical 
instruction of the pupils and the benefit of the community at large shall be entitled 
to an additional special grant as specified hereunder. 

3. To a teacher with the Intermediate Certificate in Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, who carries out this work satisfactorily, on the reports of the Inspector 
and of the Director, the Minister will pay, in addition to the salary paid by the 
School Board, a special grant as specified hereunder. 

4. Schools intending to undertake for the first time or to continue this work 
and thus qualify for the entire annual grants, must notify the Director of Elemen- 
tary Agricultural Education at as early a date as possible before December 31st. 
This notice shall be signed by the Secretary as well as the teacher. 

5. For the purpose of apportioning grants and reporting on the work the year 
will be understood to mean from January to December, inclusive. 

6. The time allotted to the work shall amount to at least two hours a week 
during the year for the class of each year in the Lower School; a definite time must 
be allotted for the work of instruction, satisfactory to the Director. Any time 
taken for the instruction of the classes before or after the regular school hours or 
on Saturdays may be counted. 

7. Throughout the year the teacher shall record from week to week on a special 
form to be provided by the Department of Education, the instruction given in the 
school, and the practical work carried on in connection therewith. At the end of 
December these records shall be forwarded by the teacher as a report to the 
Minister of Education. No grants shall be paid to schools or teachers that fail to 
send in this report. 

8. Records of the instruction given in school and the practical work carried on 
in home projects or in school plots must be kept systematically by the pupils also. 
These records shall be available for inspection. The collections of economic 
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plants, insects, and weed seeds, made in connection with the work, shall also be 
available for inspection. 

9. The accounts for the work shall be kept separate from the general school 
expenditure, and a financial statement submitted on a special form by the Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Education at the end of December. ‘The totals of the 
receipts and expenditures shall, however, also be included in the General Financial 
Statement of the Board to the Department of Education. No grants can be paid 
to a school until these reports are received. 

10. The legislative and any municipal grants for the purposes of Agricultural 
Education shall be spent solely for the purpose of promoting the cause of agri- 
culture and horticulture in the community through the work of the school. 

11. The work shall not be undertaken unless there are at least six pupils in 
regular attendance in the class of each year. 

12. (a) To the School Board the Minister will pay, on the Director's recom- 
mendation, an annual grant not exceeding $100.00 when the work is carried on 
throughout the year; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the total amount 
expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. In case the teacher 
leaves at summer holidays, and the Board is unable to secure a successor holding 
the proper qualifications, due consideration will be shown, provided an effort is 
made to have the work of the year completed satisfactorily to the Director. 

(b) To the teacher conducting the work satisfactorily throughout the year 
(January to December) the Minister will pay on the Director’s recommendation, 
an annual grant of $75.00; to a teacher conducting the work only to the summer 
holidays the grant will be $40.00; to the teacher conducting the work for the re- 
mainder of the year after summer holidays, the grant will be $30.00. ‘To the 
teacher who has taken the first year’s course leading to the certificate at the Ontario 
Agricultural College and undertakes to complete the course for the certi ficate the 
year following the same grants will be paid, provided the work is carried out satis- 

actoriy. 

(c) To the School Board which has provided and maintained experimental 
and demonstration plots as described in Regulation 2, an additional grant not to 
exceed $25.00 will be paid; in no case, however, will the grant exceed the total 
amount expended by the Board during the calendar year for the work. 

(d) To the teacher conducting the experimental and demonstration plots 
satisfactorily throughout the year for the practical instruction of the pupils and 
the benefit of the community at large, an additional annual grant of $25.00 will 
be paid, but no portion will be paid for carrying on this work during only part of 
the year. 

(e) When the work is carried out satisfactorily at a school by the County 
Agricultural Representative instead of by a regular science teacher holding the 
Intermediate Certificate in Agriculture and Horticulture, he will be paid the 
erants specified for teachers above. For carrying on the work in additional schools, 
the Agricultural Representatives will be paid in addition one-half of the regular 
grants. 

13. When an equipment on which the Legislative grant has been paid to its 
full value remains unused for two consecutive years, the Minister may direct the 
transfer of said equipment to one of the other schools of the Province. 

Nore.—Should the Departmental appropriation for this work not be sufficient to 
pay in full the sums apportioned on the foregoing bases, or should there be a surplus 


after such apportionment, the Department of Education may make a pro rata appor- 
tionment. 
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14. The grant of $100.00 made to the School Board for the support of the 
general work may be spent for the purchase of agricultural or horticultural books 
or charts, for subscriptions to journals on farming, dairying, gardening, beekeeping, 
poultry keeping, ete.; for the purchase of Babcock milk testers, spraying equip- 
ment, pruning and grafting appliances, school bee hives, accessories for handling 
bees, incubator and models for poultry equipment, apparatus for soil, bacteriological 
or chemical experiments; for providing vegetable and flower seed or seed grain 
required by pupils in their home projects; for printing instruction sheets, an- 
nouncements regarding plans for work, competitions, etc.; for meeting the expenses 
of the teachers or committee acting with the teacher in the supervision of the work, 
and for such other purposes as may be approved by the Minister. 

15. The grant of $25.00 made to the School Board for the special support 
of the experimental and demonstration plots at or in connection with the schools 
may be spent for the preparation of the ground by manuring, cultivating or drain- 
ing; for the rental or leasing of additional land adjacent to the school grounds; for 
the purchase of equipment such as tools, lines, labels, hot bed, cold frame or such 
other things as may be needed in carrying out the experiments; for the purchase 
of fertilizers or planting material, such as seeds, roots, bulbs, seedling trees or 
shrubs, or cuttings to be used in experiments or demonstrations; for the expense 
of caring for the plots during the summer holidays; and for such other purposes as 
may be approved by the Minister. 

NoTe.—The care of the experimental and demonstration plots during the summer 
holidays should not be allowed to degenerate into a caretaker’s job. Where the work 
is organized in the proper spirit the pupils will continue their charge of the plots. If 
such arrangements cannot be made, it will be best to put the work into the charge of 
a few specially instructed pupils, who may be allowed a small fee for their work. If 


the teacher is absent during the holidays a member of the School Board may be deputed 
to give the work his oversight. 


16. The work to be undertaken by the pupils as home projects should be 
considered and selected early in the course so that there may be plenty of time for 
reading up on the subject and maturing plans. In assisting a pupil to select a 
project, his age and home interests should all be considered. ‘The aim should be to 
choose some project which can in all probability be carried through successfully. 
lt will be advisable to restrict the pupils in each class to a limited number of under- 
takings and to have groups working at some common projects. The work may be 
carried out through the organization of a School Progress Club, in which case the 
number of projects will be best limited to a very few. A large number of projects 
has been outlined below, but the teacher should remember that only a few should be 
undertaken in one year by the pupils in a class. The suggestions also show what 
might be chosen for the experimental and demonstration plots on the school 
grounds. Some of the simpler projects or those requiring only a short period in 
which to carry them through, might be supplemented by other choices. Generally 
speaking, the project which involves careful attention through a period of some 
length should yield the largest educational returns. 

17, In all the work pupils are required to keep records. In projects that have 
a commercial side to them, the records should show the time spent on the work and 
the value of the products. The records should be kept in some uniform system, 
preferably a loose leaf note-book scheme. 

18. It is not necessary that the pupil should carry on the work at his own 
home. In some cases he may arrange to undertake some line of work in a neigh- 
bour’s field or garden, for which he may accept payment; or he may carry out the 
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work in one of the experimental plots at the school. Neither is it necessary that 
the pupil should perform all the work alone; but where labour is hired or assist- 
ance given, this should be duly acknowledged in the records and considered in 
calculations. 

19. While the regulations require only six pupils to be enroiled in each class in 
order to commence the work, it is very desirable that as many as possible of the 
pupils of the classes concerned should take up the work. Principals and Boards of 
Trustees are urged to use their influence to this end, particularly in the case of 
pupils who might very well and profitably take up the work. 


Suggested Home Projects for the Lower School 
On Gardening 


(1) To take charge of the home vegetable garden or part of it. 

(2) To establish, improve or care for home lawns. 

(3) To grow one or more vegetables, such as tomatoes, beets, corn, beans for 
canning. 

(4) To grow one flower and one vegetable in a pupils’ competition. 

(5) To set out and care for a strawberry, raspberry, or asparagus bed. 

(6) To set out and care for a row of currants or gooseberries. 

(7) To establish a perennial flower border. 

(8) To set out and train climbing rose, Boston ivy, or other climbers. 

(9) To test two varieties of a vegetable, such as arranged for by the Schools’ 
Division of the Experimental Union. 

(10) To grow new kinds of vegetables. 

(11) To improve the back yard with grass plots, flower borders, and climbers 
on the fences. 

(12) To establish a wild flower garden at home. 


On Fruit Growing, Nursery Work, Etc. 

(1) To renovate an old orchard, or part of it. 

(2) To set out and care for one or more fruit trees or grape vines. 

(3) To care for one or more trees by pruning, scraping, spraying, and culti- 
vating. 

(4) To experiment on thinning out fruit on heavily bearing tree. 

(5) To produce one’s own fruit trees by raising seedlings and grafting on 
roots or budding. | 

(6) To propagate currants, gooseberries and grape vines from cuttings. 

(7) To raise shade trees from seeds and nuts, ¢.g., horse-chestnuts, oaks, 
hickories, walnuts, maples, elms. 

(8) To propagate ornamental shrubbery, such as privet, bush hydrangea, 
roses, etc., from cuttings. 

(9) To buy ornamental shrubbery of one-year stock and care for it in nursery 
lines until large enough to set out. 

(10) To get young evergreen and other tree seedlings from the woods and 
bring on in nursery lines to prepare for home planting. 

(11) To get a colony of bees and learn to handle it. 


On Production of Field Crops, Home Grown Seed, Etc. 


(1) To compare thick and thin seeding of some common field crop. 
(2) To compare results from different dates of seeding. 
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(3) To compare yields from same weights of large and small seed. 

(4) To compare yields resulting with different depths or different number of 
times of cultivation, say of corn. 

(5) To compare yields resulting from uses of different mixtures of chemical 
fertilizers. 

(6) To produce one’s own mangel, turnip, or carrot seed. 

(7%) To test and introduce a new variety of grain, alfalfa, clover, potato or 
other crop, such as recommended by the experimental stations. 

(8) To enter local competition in obtaining the best yields from one-tenth 
acre of corn, potatoes, turnips, etc. 


On Crop and Live Stock Improvement 


(1) Having joined the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associaiion, to commence 
practical seed selection and improvement. 

(2) To enter one of the Field Crop Competitions organized by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. 

(3) To undertake one of the experiments offered by the Experimenta] Union, 
comparing approved varieties of oats, barley, potatoes, etc. 

(4) To commence the selection of the best hills of potatoes, best head of corn, 
best heads of oats and grow crops from these. 

(5) To purchase, plant, and care for choice seed from a leading seed grower 
for comparing with home-grown seed. 

(6) To secure eggs of some improved strain of poultry (¢.g., O.A.C. Barred 
Rocks) and build up a pure flock. 

(7) To make individual milk tests for the home dairy herd in order to find 
out which cows are most valuable. 


On Farm Management and Improvement 


(1) To make a complete valuation of the farm and all its equipment, build- 
ings, fences, drains, machinery, live stock, feed, fields and orchards. 

(2) To estimate the cost of producing the different crops grown, keeping 
accounts for each field. 

(3) To estimate the cost of raising pigs, chickens, cattle, sheep or horses. 

(4) To estimate the cost of producing milk and butter. 

(5) To carry out a system of book-keeping for the farm for a year. 

(6) To make a drainage survey of the farm with map showing location of old 
drains and new drains required. 

(7) To test a scheme of cultivation for the eradication of weed pest in a field. 

(8) To use split-log drag for improvement of roads about and on the farm. 

(9) To make a survey of the home woods, estimating the amount of mature 
or spoiling wood available for lumber or fire wood and making plans for restor- 
ation or improvement. 

(10) To conduct an experiment to find the results of following a system of 
rotation. 


On Farm Mechanics, Home Carpentry, Etc. 
(1) To make utensils required on farm or in home, ¢.g., wood-box, book-shelf, 
milk-stool, saw-horse, poultry feed boxes, butter worker. 
(2) To put down cement sidewalks about home, making cement fence posts, 
water troughs, ete. 
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(3) To use farmer’s hand forge and learn to make simple blacksmithing 
repairs. 

(4) To build, repair, and readjust all farm gates. 

(5) To repair barns and sheds, replacing broken windows, floors, partitions, 
steps, etc. 

(6) To plan, make out bill for material, purchase, and build new poultry 
house, pig pen or shed. 

(7) To build in new ventilators in stables. 


Lower School Course of Study 


The following is the Lower School Course of Study. Subject to the approval 
of the Director, modifications may be made therein to suit local conditions. 


First Year 
September 


Physics: Measurements of fields and surveys for drainage; needs, value and 
methods of drainage. 

Gardening: Selection, purchase and outdoor athe of bulbs; methods of 
potting and forcing bulbs ffi winter bloom. 


October 


Plant Studies: Field studies of weeds; habits of growth and seed distribution ; 
methods of eradication. | 

Fruit Growing: Fall management of orchard, pruning and cultivation; 
methods and systems of fruit packing; work of co-operative fruit associations; 
law relating to fruit marking, etc. 

Beekeeping: Management of bees in fall and winter. 


November 


Poultry: Housing, feeding and management of poultry in winter; fattening 
and marketing; breeds. 

Horticulture: Cutting scions from fruit trees to store for root-grafting in 
winter. Planting apple seeds for production of seedlings. 


December 


Chemistry: Simple study of plant substances, such as determination of 
moisture, carbon, ash, starch, and gluten; simple studies of soils, insecticides, 
fungicides, and common substances used on the farm. 

School Meeting: Public meeting at school at which reports on work done 
will be given and prizes distributed. 


January 


School Progress Club: Organization and plans for home project work; 
arrangements for preliminary reading, recording, and supervising work. 

Dairying: Milk testing with Babcock tester; care of milk and pasteurization ; 
use of lactometer; individual cow records and ine improvement; care of dairy 
herd; construction of dairy stables. 

32 E 
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February 


Botany: Determination of weed seed impurities in clover seed, etc.; ger- 
mination tests of farm and garden seeds; Seed Control Act; methods of com- 


bating weeds. 
March 


Soil Studies: Simple physical analyses of different classes; comparisons by 
weight; determination of air and water capacities, capillarity; effects of frost, 


lime and humus on clay. 
Gardening: Preparation, care and uses of hot bed and cold frame; methods 


of growing potatoes, onions, rhubarb, lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., for early 
crops; small fruit culture: methods of growing strawberries, raspberries, currants, 


grapes, etc. 
April 


Poultry: Incubation, brooding and rearing of chicks; management of poultry 
in summer, 

Gardening: Beautifying of home surroundings; plans for home gardens; 
preparation of soil; selection of varieties; planting tables; care of growing plants. 


May 


Garden Work: Preparation and planting of experimental and demonstration 
plots in school garden; work in home gardens. 

Beekeeping: Colony studies to learn organization, life histories and work 
of bees; construction of hives; methods of handling. 

Botany: Study of flowers of fruit trees, the settling and development of 
fruit; natural and artificial fertilization; flowers and seed-development of forest 
and shade trees. 

June 


Insects: Recognition, life histories, work and remedies for insects injurious 
to orchard and garden; spraying mixtures and application. 

Botany: Study of economic plants, such as grasses, ornamental shrubbery, 
garden flowers. 

Crop Improvement: Plans for selecting choicest seed of grains, vegetables 


or flowers for next year’s growing; work of Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. 


Juiy and August 


Supervision of Practical Work: Reports on care and management of school 
experimental plots and home projects of pupils. 


Second Year 


September 


Gardening: Storing vegetables, fruits and house plants for winter; methods 
of winter forcing of rhubarb, swiss chard; preparations and seeding for early 
spring crops. | 

Bacteriology: Moulds and bacteria in relation to canning and preserving; 
methods of canning. Work of bacteria in soil; legume bacteria. 
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October 


School Hxhibit: Exhibition of pupils’ and school’s work at school or local fair. 

Hortwculture: Preparation for winter of tender climbing plants, shrubs and 
flowers; lifting, dividing and replanting perennials. 

Home Projects: Reports on home gardening projects and summarizing results. 


November 


Farm Ammals: Breeds of cows, horses, sheep and swine; practice in using 
score cards; telling of age of horses by teeth; care and management of farm 
animals; construction of stables. : 


December 


Agricultural Artthmetic: Estimating of holding capacities of mows, bins, 
wagon boxes, silos, cisterns, wells, troughs, barrels, milk utensils; estimates of 
weights of hay loads, stacks, manure piles; estimate of sand, cement, lime, brick, 
stone or lumber required in building barns, sheds, silos, ete. 

Rural Economics: Laws relating to agriculture; organizations for advancing 
agriculture ; co-operative associations; value of good roads; rural advancement, etc. 


January 


Darying: Simple analysis of milk to show albumin, casein and sugar; com- 
position and value of whey and buttermilk; experiments to show effects of bacterial 
or mould contamination; construction, care and advantages of cream separator; 
manufacture of butter and cheese; dairy manufacturing; visit to creamery or 
evaporator. a 


February 


Farm Crops: Kinds of farming and the best kinds for the neighbourhood; 
crops best suited to locality and best varieties of grains; methods of crop im- 
provement; systems of rotations and values; plans for model farms. 


March 


Physics: Principles of farm machines or appliances; simple experiments 
with pulleys, levers, etc. 

Chemistry: Uses of manures and fertilizers; examination, identifications and 
simple tests for common commercial fertilizers; calculation of values and pro- 
portions in which to be mixed. : 


April 


Fruit Growing: Selection of location and planting plans for orchards; 
varieties suited to local planting; orchard management and care; methods of 
pruning and grafting. 

Agriculture: Methods of soil cultivation; best times and methods of seeding. 
Farm management: care of machinery, costs of manuring, soil preparation, seed- 
ing, harvesting, threshing and marketing. 
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May 


Garden Work: Work in home gardens or school piots. 
Botany: First year’s work continued. 
Beekeeping: First year’s work continued. 


June 


Insects: First year’s work continued. 

Botany: First year’s work continued with study of common plant diseases 
and treatment for them. 

Horticulture: Methods of budding and propagation by cuttings. 


Juiy and August 


Supervision of Practical Work: Reports on care and management of school 
experimental plots and home projects of pupils. 


Middle School Course 
REGULATIONS 


The Middle School Course, which should extend over two years, may be 
taken only in schools where the Lower School Course is being taken. | 

The general plan outlined for the Lower School should be followed for the 
Middle School. The same grants will be paid to teachers and trustees and the 
same requirements as regards the instruction and examinations will have to be 
met, as follows: 

1. Annual notification of intention to undertake the work shall be sent to 
the Director of Elementary Agricultural Education. 

2. The instruction shall be given by a science teacher who holds the Inter- 
mediate Certificate in Agriculture or by a District Agricultural Representative. 

3. Two hours a week shall be given to the subject in each year’s class of the 
Middle School, and pupils are required to keep systematic records of the class 
and laboratory work. 

4. Home projects supervised by the teacher shall be carried out by pupils and 
records of the work kept. 

5. Teachers shall keep records of the instruction given, and at the end of 
December shall send in the prescribed reports to the Minister. 

6. Trustees shall keep separate accounts of the expenditures and shall report 
to the Minister at the end of December. 

7. No text-book is prescribed, but an agricultural reference library shall be- 
established and pupils trained and encouraged in its use. 

8. For the purpose of apportioning grants the year shall be understood to. 
mean from January to December, inclusive. 

9. The annual grant to the Board of Trustees shall be a sum not exceeding 
$100.00. 

10. The annual grant to the teacher shall be $75.00 for the full year, with 
$40.00 paid for conducting the work up to the end of June and $30.00 for the 
remainder of the year. 

11. For conducting experimental and demonstration plots on the school 
ground in connection with the class-room and laboratory instruction, a grant of 
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$25.00 additional shall be paid to the teacher and a sum not exceeding $25.00 
to the Board of Trustees. 


Middle School Course of Study 


The following is the Middle School Course of Study. Subject to the approval 
of the Director, modifications may be made therein to suit local conditions: 

1. Field Husbandry: History of agriculture; different systems of farming, 
different kinds of soil; rotation of crops, farm crops in their relation to drainage; 
application of manures; green manuring; preparation of the land for the different 
crops; methods of cleaning, testing and selecting farm seeds; study of cereals, 
roots, fodder crops, grasses, clovers, and other farm crops; sowing, harvesting, 
preserving, marketing. | 

2. Animal Husbandry: A study of the history and characteristics of the 
principal breeds of live stock, including light and heavy horses, beef and dairy 
cattle, sheep and swine; feeding and management; principles of breeding; registra- 
tion of pedigrees; market requirements. 

Visits to local farms, and practical work in judging stock. 

3. Dairy Husbandry: The herds: formation, care, and management of a 
dairy herd, rearing of calves; dairy stables; lighting, cleaning, and ventilating ; 
individual cow records. The milk: care of milk, elementary chemical and bac- 
teriological study of milk. The home dairy: running of hand separators and 
care of dairy utensils; manufacture, packing, and marketing of butter. 

Visits to local creameries and cheese factories, and a study of factory methods 
of manufacture, packing and marketing. 

4. Poultry Husbandry: ‘The most valuable breeds and varieties of hens, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, their characteristic points and peculiarities; various 
methods of housing poultry; incubation, brooding, and rearing of chickens; 
general methods of feeding and management; market conditions; the fattening 
and dressing of poultry for home and foreign markets. 

5. Beekeeping: Management, wintering, swarm control, honey production, 
increase, queen-rearing, symptoms and treatment of disease. 

6. Horticulture: Treatment of fruit plantations: cultivation, grafting, spray- 
ing; value of cover crops; methods of growing and caring for vegetables; selection 
of varieties; study of insect and fungus diseases affecting fruit and vegetables ; 
care, storing, and marketing of fruit. 

7”. Forestry: Forestry as related to the farm; classification of the common 
forest trees, the establishment, care and protection of the wood-lot; varieties and 
methods for roadside planting and shelter belts. 

8. Agricultural Botany: Identification and eradication of weeds and weed 
seeds, Seed Control Act and its application; experiments to show seed germination 
‘and growth of plants; the relation of plants to soil, air, light, temperature, and 
moisture; systematic study of the structure of cereals, grasses, legumes, and 
roots; plant diseases: smut, rust, mildew, etc.; how to recognize and combat them ; 
collecting, pressing, and mounting of weeds and grasses and weed seeds. 

9. Entomology: A practical course in economic insects, identification, habits, 
and life histories; a close study of the more important insects, by means of breed- 
ing and rearing cages; insecticides; collecting of injurious and beneficial insects 
and samples of their work. 

10. Agricultural Physics: Soil: classification and physical examination, 
origin, and mode of formation; soil forming, soil-forming rocks and minerals; 
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behaviour towards moisture. Surveying and drainage; measurement of fields and 
farms with the chain; calculating areas and drawing plans; use of various instru- 
ments for determining ievels, preparing plans for drainage; methods of digging, 
laying of tile and filling of trench; calculations concerning required size of tile 
and cost of various systems. Conservation of moisture by drainage, mulching, 
and cultivation; capillarity and its relations to plant growth. Water capacity of 
different soils. Mechanics: principles of farm machinery; principles of ventilation, 
lighting and heating. 

11. Agricultural Chemistry: Chemical composition of soils; elements used 
by plants; availability and assimilation of plant food in the soil; application of 
fertilizers; absorption and retention of important constituents, as nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, ‘and potash; insecticides and fungicides; their composition and 
proper mixture. 

September, 1913. 


GENERAL SIR ISAAC BROCK 


The Minister of Education desires the inspectors to invite the attention of 
school boards to the duty of commemorating in a suitable manner the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of General Sir Isaac Brock, who died in defence of his 
country at Queenston Heights on October 13th, 1812. As the anniversary falls 
this year on Sunday the schools might hold the celebration either on Friday 
afternoon, October 11th, or on Monday, October 14th, as each board deems 
advisable. 

So signal an opportunity of honouring the character of this national hero 
should not be permitted to pass unnoticed in the schools. It was the sagacity 
and intrepid spirit of General Brock which saved Canada at a critical time, and 
the qualities displayed by him both as soldier and statesman should be impressed 
upon the school children of the Province as a good example of duty nobly done. 
The following reference to General Brock is taken from the Ontario Public 
School History of Canada: 

One thing the enemy overlooked, and that was the character of the Canadians. 
Fighting in a just cause and in defence of their homes, the latter were animated 
by a spirit which in war usually offsets an enemy’s advantage in numbers and 
wealth. The commander of the forces in Upper Canada, Major-General Isaac 
Brock, was a man in whom such a spirit breathed in this hour of danger. He 
had already served in the country for ten years, and he knew and valued the 
local militia as well as the regular troops. Brave, kind, and judicious, he won 
the confidence and love of his men. Under the inspiration of Brock’s leadership 
the prospects grew brighter. Loyalist volunteers, remembering how they and their 
fathers had been treated after the Revolutionary War, pressed forward on all 
sides, more than could be supplied with arms. In Lower Canada the French- 
Canadians, having fresh in mind the memory of their generous treatment at the 
hands of the British government, were prompt to vote money and men to repel 
the invaders. 
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OFFICIAL CALENDAR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1914 


(Form No. 94) 
Teaching Days for 1914 


High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools have the following number 
of teaching days in 1914: 


MUA Va Gate ce ieioce orces Grease ate eres 20 Ab yc tt Aa WR rth Boe uae 
Bepruany cts ek a Siete, 20 PRUE US gece ee ten eerte ton ere tar an 
MEY cred ae ee ae Coes eet ort teak tre are aan 22 SEPCEM DCM. eee whe hele areteee tose ee 21 
ESOS GSC RRENS cial pen seni tara hry aera 16 OCCOD Ca ceo cee ee Lancs stats its 22 
I IPT fined ame eva se els Pa ener Pes PNP CARS 20 INGV.CID DCI: Bieri vt gists cca ah wore 21 
ALVIS Fy Reh arrearage pa 20 DDE COMID CD et ce ata reee cle tPoten os See Nee 16 
118 80 
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OPCW ae erent we 5th January CIOSEAG AG ce eae 8 Meena ie 9th April 
PP ODC Ucn eres cate. 20th April CLO SC ete ese el ies elec sh 29th June 
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Notre.—Christmas and New Year’s holidays (23rd December, 1914, to 3rd January, 
1915, inclusive), Easter holidays (10th April to 19th April, inclusive), Midsummer holi- 
days (from 30th June to 31st August, inclusive), all Saturdays and Local Municipal 
Holidays, Dominion or Provincial Public Fast or Thanksgiving Days, Labour Day [1st 
Monday (7th) of Sept.], Victoria Day, the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Birthday 
(Monday, 25th May), and the King’s Birthday (Wednesday, 38rd June), are holidays in 
the High, Continuation, Public, and Separate Schools, and no other days can be deducted 
from the proper divisor except the days on which the Teachers’ Institute is held. The 
above-named holidays are taken into account in this statement, so far as they apply to 
1914, except any Public Fast or Thanksgiving Day, or Local Municipal holiday. Neither 
Arbor Day nor Empire Day is a holiday. 


Official Calendar 


(The italicized portions in parenthesis giwe the wording of the statute and 
regulations as the authority for the dates.) 


January : 
1, New Year’s Day (Thursday). 
By-laws for establishing the withdrawal of union of municipalities for High 
School purposes to take effect. [H. 8. Act, sec. 6 (1) (2)]. (1st January.) 
5. High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools open. [H. 8. Act, sec. 51; 
P. S. Act, sec. 7; 8. S. Act, sec. 91]. (8rd day of January). 
Truant Officers’ Reports to Department, due. (Not later than 5th January). 
6. Provincial Normal Schools open (Second term). 
”. First meeting of Rural School Trustees. [P. 8. Act, sec, 68 (1)]. (Wednes- 
day following the annual meeting). 
Polling day for trustees in Public and Separate Schools. [P. 8. Act, sec. 60 
(c); S. S. Act, sec. 39 (3)]. (1st Wednesday in January). 
Principals of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes to for- 
ward supplementary report re changes in staff, etc. (Not later than 7th 
January). 
8. First meeting of Municipal Boards of Education. (Thursday after first Mon- 
day in January). [B. of E. Act, sec. 9]. 


~——— 


13. 


14. 


— 
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Appointment of High School Trustees by Municipal Councils other than 
County. [H.S. Act, secs. 14, 21 (1) ; see also Mun. Act, secs. 259, 587]. (2nd 
Monday m January). 

Annual meeting of Rural Municipal Public Library Associations. (2nd Mon- 
day in January). [P. L. Act, sec. 19 (4) ]. 


| 


Clerks of Municipalities to be notified by Separate School supporters of their — 
withdrawal. [S. 8. Act, sec. 61 (1)]. (Before 2nd Wednesday in January). | 


Annual Reports of Boards in cities and towns to Department due. (Before 
15th January). 

Secretaries of Rural School Boards to notify Inspector and Municipal Clerk of 
names and post office addresses of Trustees and Teachers. (Before 15th 
January). |P. 8S. Act, sec. 76 (c) |. 

Trustees’ Annual Reports to Inspectors due. [P. 8. Act, sec. 76 (e); sec. 
118]. (On or before 15th January). 

Annual Reports of Kindergarten attendance to department due. (Not later 
than 15th January). 

Annual Reports and Names and Post Office Addresses of Trustees and Teachers 
of Separate Schools due. [S. S. Act, sec. 45 (g) (b)]. (On or before 15th 
January.) 


Annual Reports from High School Boards and from Continuation Schools to 


Department due. [H.S. Act, sec. 24 (1)]. (On or before 15th day January).. 


First meeting of Public School Boards in cities, towns and incorporated vil- 
lages. [P. 8S. Act, sec. 67 (1)]. (3rd Wednesday in January). 


. Appointment of High School Trustees by County Councils. [H. 8. Act, secs. 


14, 21 (1); see also Mun. Act., 259, 587]. (4th Tuesday in January). 

Rural Boards of Trustees may appoint Truant Officer if Township Council 
neglects to. (Council to appoint before 1st February). [Truancy Act, sec. 
7 (5)]. 

Inspectors’ Annual Reports to Department due. (On or before 1st February). 


February: 


4. 


14, 


28. 


First Meeting of High School Boards and Union Boards of Education. [H. S. 
Act, sec. 22 (1)]. [B. E. Act, sec. 16]. (1st Wednesday in February). 
Public Library Board to submit estimate to Municipal Council of several sums 
required. (On or before 15th February). [P. L. Act, sec. 10]. 

School Boards in unorganized Townships to appoint Assessors. (Not later 
than 1st March). [P.S. Act, sec. 34 (1) ]. . 
Separate School supporters to notify Municipal Clerks. [S. S. Act, sec. 55 
(1)]. (On or before 1st March). 


March: 


31. 


Night Public Schools close (Session 1913-1914). Reg. 12. (Close 31st March). 


April: 


iF 


2. 
ER 


Returns by Clerks of Counties, cities, etc., of population, to Department, due. 
[P. S. Act, sec. 40]. (On or before 1st April). 

Normal School Final examination for Grade A Students begins. 

Normal Schools close before Easter Holidays. 

High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools close. [H. S. Act, sec. 51; 
P. S. Act, sec. 7; Sep. Sch. Act, sec. 91]. (Thursday before Easter Sunday). 
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10. Goop FRIDAY. 

13. HastTeR Monpay. 

14. Annual Meeting of the Ontario Educational Association at Toronto. (During 
Easter Vacation). 

Notice by candidates for Junior High School Entrance and Junior Public 
School Graduation Diploma examinations, to Inspectors, due (before April 
15th). High School Regulation 5 (1), page 102. 

15. Reports on Night Public Schools due (Session 1913-1914). (Not later than 
the 15th April). 

20. High and Continuation Schools, third term, and Public and Separate Schools 
open after Easter Holidays. [H. 8. Act, sec. 51; P. S. Act, sec. 7; 8. S. Act, 
sec. 91]. (Second Monday after Haster Sunday). 

Inspectors report number of candidates for Junior High School Entrance and 
Junior Public School Graduation Diploma examinations (not later than 
Aprii 20th). High School Regulation 5 (2), page 102. 

21. Normal Schools open after Easter Holidays. 

30. Notice by candidates to Inspectors due for Senior High School Entrance, 
Senior Public School Graduation Diploma and the Model School Entrance 
examinations and the Lower School examination for Entrance into the Normal 
Schools and Faculties of Education (before May 1st). High School Regula- 
tion 85 (1), page 113, and Public School Regulation 19 (7) (c). 

May: 

1. University of Toronto examinations in Arts, Law, Pharmacy, Music and Agri- 
| culture begin. 
Inspectors report number of candidates for Senior High School Entrance, 
Senior Public School Graduation Diploma and the Model School Entrance 
examinations and the Lower School examination for Entrance into the Normal 
Schools and Faculties of Education. 
Arpor Day. (1st Friday in May). | 

14. Notice by candidates to Inspectors due for the following examinations—The 
Middle School examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools, The Upper 
School examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education, the Pass 
and Honour Matriculation examinations (before May 15th)—High School 
Regulation 35 (1), page 113. 

16. Inspectors report number of candidates for above examinations. (Not later 
than May 16th). 

22. EmMprre Day. (1st School day before 24th May). 

25. Victorta Day (Monday). 

26. Clerk of the Municipality to be notified by Separate School supporters of their 
withdrawal. [S. S. Act, sec. 71]. (Before 4th Wednesday in May). 

30. Assessors to settle basis of taxation in Union School Sections. [P. S. Act, sec. 
29 (1)]. (Before 1st June). 

June: 

1. Collectors in. Unorganized Townships to report to Sheriff uncollected rates for 


previous year. (On or before 1st June). [P. 8. Act, sec. 37 (3) ]. 

Assessor in Unorganized Townships to return assessment roll. (Not later 
than Ist June). [P.S. Act, sec. 34 (4) ]. 

Public and Separate School Boards to appoint representatives on the High 


6. Senior High School Entrance and Senior Public School Graduation Diploma 
examinations, and the examination for Entrance into the Model Schools begin. 

1U. ‘lhe Lower School examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools and into 
the Faculties of Hducation begins. 

11. Normal School Final examination begins. 

1%. Upper School examination for Entrance into the Faculties of Education and 
Honour and Scholarship Matriculation examinations begin. 

15. University Pass Matriculation examination begins. 

Junior Public Schooi Graduation Diploma examination begins. 
i7. University Commencement. 

Junior High School Entrance examination begins. 
9. Provincial Normal Schools close. 

22. Inspectors’ report on Legislative grant due. (Not later than 22nd June). 
Middle School examination for Entrance into the Normal Schools begins. 

29. High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools close. [H. S. Act, sec. 51; 
P. 8S. Act, sec. 7.] [S. 8. Act, sec. 91.] (And on 29th June). 

30. Protestant Separate School Trustees to transmit to County Inspectors pupils’ - 
names and attendance during the last preceding six months. [S. 8. Act, sec. 
14]. (1). (On or before 30th June). 

‘Trustees’ Financial Statements of Continuation Schools and Fifth Forms, to 
Inspector due. (Not later than June 30th). 

Report on inspectoral visit of City Inspector due. [Instructions, 16 c]. (Not 
later than June 80th). 

July: 

1. Dominion Day (Wednesday). 
Arbitrators to settle basis of taxation in Union School Sections if Assessors 
disagree. (On or before 1st July). [P.S. Act, sec. 29 (5) }. 
Last day for establishing new High Schools by County Councils. [H. 8. Act, 
sec. 7]. (On or before Ist July). 

2. Summer Schools open. 

15. Inspectors’ Reports of Fifth Forms due. (On or before 15th July). 
Separate School supporters to notify Municipal Clerk. [Sep. Sch. Act, sec. 
71.] (On or before 15th July). 

August: 

L, 
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School Entrance Boards of Examiners. |H. 8. Act, sec. 46 (b)]. (On or 
before 1st June). 

By-law to alter school boundaries or form Consolidated School Sections—last 
day of passing. [P. 8. Act, sec. 15 (2)]. (Not later than 1st June). 

Kine’s BrrtHpay (Wednesday). 


Legislative grant for Urban Publec and Separate Schools payable to Municipal 
‘Treasurers, for Rural Public and Separate Schools payable to County Treasurers 
and first instalment to District ‘Trustees, and special grant to Urban School 
Boards. [D. E. Act, sec. 6]. (On or before Ist August). 

Notice by Trustees to Municipal Councils respecting indigent children, due. 
[P. 8. Act, sec. 72 (1); 8. S. Act, sec. 45 (1) |]. (On or defore 1st August). 
Estimates from School Boards to Municipal Councils for assessment for School 
purposes, due. [H. 8. Act, sec. 24 (h); P. 8. Act, sec. 72 (n); 8S. S. Act, see. 
45 (f)]. (On or before 1st August). 
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5. Notice from Separate School Board to Clerk of another Municipality re- 
garding School Taxes due from supporters therein. [Sep. Sch. Act, 59 (2) }. 
(On or before 1st August). | 
High School Trustees to certify to County Treasurers the amount collected 
from county pupils. [H. S. Act, sec. 24 (k)]. (On or before 1st August). 

10. August Part B Middle School and Parts C and D Upper School, Commercial 
Specialists’, Art Specialists’ and Supervisors’, and final Summer Model School 
examinations begin. 

15. Last day for receiving applications for admission to Model Schools. [Model 
School syllabus]. 

18. Model Schools open. [Model School syllabus]. 

29. Last day for receiving applications for admission to Normal Schools. [Normal 
School syllabus]. 

31. Last day for receiving appeals against the Midsummer examinations. [H. S. 
Regs, page 119, sec. 44 (2)]. (Before September Ist). 

September: 

1. Last day for receiving application to write on Supplemental Matriculation ex- 
amination. [Cir. 24]. (Up to September 1st). 

High, Continuation, Normal, Public, and Separate Schools open. [H. 8. Act, 
sec. 51. (High Schools open, 1st Tuesday in September) |. [P.S. Act, sec. 7; 
S. S. Act, sec. 91]. (1st day of September). 

7. Lapour Day. (1sé Monday in September). 

8. Supplemental Matriculation examination begins. 

30. Trustees to report to Inspector amount expended for Free Text Books. (Before 
1st October). 

October: 

1. Principals of High and Continuation Schools and Collegiate Institutes to for- 
ward list of teachers, etc. (Not later than Oct. Ist). 

Municipal Council declares by resolution for forming Municipal Board of 
Education. (On or before 1st October). [Board of HE. Act, sec. 4 (1)]. 
Notice by Trustees of cities, towns, incorporated villages and township Boards 
to Municipal Clerks, and resolution of Separate School Boards to hold Trustee 
elections on same day as Municipal elections, due. [P. S. Act, sec. 61 (1); 
S. S. Act, 40 (1)]. (On or before 1st October). 

Night Public Schools open (Session 1914-1915). Reg. 12. (Begin on 1st 
Ocioven | s 

Faculties of Education at University of Toronto and Queen’s University, 
Kingston, open. 

15. Trustees’ Report on purchase for Public School Libraries, to Inspectors, due. 
(On or before 15th October). 

31. Inspectors’ Reports on Rural Library grants, due. (Not later than 1st Novem- 
ber). 
ee application for Legislative aid for Free Text Books to Rural Schools. 
(Not later than 1st November). 

December: 

1. Last day for appointment of School Auditors by Public and Separate School 


Trustees. [P. S. Act, sec. 78 (1); 8. S. Act, sec. 45 (b)]. (On or before Ist 
December). | 
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Township Clerk to furnish to the School Inspector information of average 
assessment, etc., of each School Section. (On or before 1st December). [P.S 
Act, sec. 48 (4) J. 

Legislative grant payable to Trustees of Rural Public and Separate Schools 
in Districts, second instalment. [D. E. Act, sec. 6 (1)]. (On or before Ist 
December). 

Returning officers named by resolution of Public School Board. [P. 8. Act, 
sec. 60 (b)]. (Before 2nd Wednesday in December). 

Last day for Public and Separate School Trustees to fix places for nomination 
of Trustees. [P. S. Act, sec. 60 (b); S. S. Act, sec. 39 (5)].. (Before 2nd 
Wednesday in December). 


. Local assessment to be paid Separate School Trustees. [S. S. Act, see. 70 (2) ]. 


(Not later than 14th December). 

Model School Final examination begins. 

County Council to pay $500 to High School and Continuation School where 
Agricultural Department is established. (On or before 15th December). [Cont. 
Ds ACh Sec. 10 7( oi) so tae onc berhc. aon (cle 

Municipal Councils to pay Municipal Grants to High School Boards. [H. 8. 
Act, sec. 83 (1), 85 (1-4) ]. (On or before 15th December). 

Model Schools close. [Model School Syllabus]. 

Normal Schools (first term) close. [Normal School Syllabus]. 

High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools close. [H. S. Act, sec. 51; — 
P. 8. Act, sec. 7; 8. S. Act, sec. 91.] (Hnd 22nd December). 

CuristMas Day (Friday). 

New Schools, alterations of School boundaries and consolidated Schools go 
into operation or take effect. [P. S. Act, sec. 16 (10); sec. 17 (6); sec. 21 
(15) ; sec. 32 (7); sec. 15 (2); 8. S. Act, sec. 7]. (Not to take effect before 
25th December). 

Annual meetings of supporters of Public and Separate Schools. [P. S. Act, 
sec. 53 (1); sec. 60 (a); 8S. S. Act, sec. 27 (1); sec. 39 (1)]. (Last Wednes- 
day in December). 

High School Treasurers to receive all moneys collected for permanent improve- 
ments. [H. 8. Act, sec. 40]. (On or before 31st December). 

Protestant Separate School Trustees to transmit to County Inspectors names 
and attendance during the last preceding six months. [S. 8. Act, sec. 14 (1) ]. 
(On or before 31st December). 
Auditors’ Reports of cities, towns and incorporated villages to be published by 
Trustees [P. S. Act, sec. 72 (p)]. (At end of year). : 
Financial statement, report of attendance, etc., from Teachers’ Institutes. 
(Cir. No. 12). (Not later tran 31st December). 

Report on Inspectoral visits from Separate, County, and District Inspectors, 
dne. [Instructions, 16, 16a, 16b]. (Not later than Dec. 31st). 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


Eugene Cabana appointed Caretaker of the English-French Training School at 
Sandwich. Approved 2nd January, 1913. 


Miss Marjorie G. Gearing appointed Secretary and Librarian of the Stratford 
Normal School. Approved 2nd January. 


Agreement with the Copp, Clark Company, Limited, respecting the right 
to print, publish, and supply “The Ontario High School English Composition,” 
approved 14th January. 


Miss Ethel Smyth appointed Resident Instructor in Music at the Institution 
for the Blind, Brantford. Approved 14th January. 


Specialist Courses in Modern Languages and History, Classics, English and 
History, Mathematics and Physics, and Science of the McMaster University 
accepted. Approved 16th January. 


Malcolm W. Parks appointed Carpenter at the Institution for the Deaf, 
Belleville. Approved 23rd January. 7 


Obed Kerr appointed Messenger at the Institution for the Blind, Brantford. 
Approved 24th January. 


Miss Charlotte E. Green appointed Household Science Instructor at the 
North Bay Normal School. Approved 19th February. 


Circular No. 3014, dated 7th May, 1912, approved 20th February. 


Agreement with the Canada Publishing Company respecting the right to 
print, publish, and supply “The Ontario Bien School English Grammar,” Beene 
Aeth) April. 


Agreement with the Copp, Clark Company, Limited, respecting the right to 
print, publish and supply the “Ontario High School French Grammar,” approved 
12th April. 


Agreement with the Canada Publishing Company respecting the right to 
print, publish and supply the “Ontario High School Reader,” approved 12th 
April. 


The Syllabus of each of the following Summer Courses: Vocal Music, 
Physical Culture, Elementary Manual Training, Model School, Household Science, 
Art, Agriculture and Horticulture; and also the following: Regulations regarding 
Junior High School Entrance Eeamanon Normal Schools, Annual Depart- 
mental Examinations, Instructions to Public and Separate School Inspectors re 
the apportionment of the Special Legislative Grant to Urban Schools, and Regula- 
tions regarding Industrial, Technical and Art Hducation as contained in pages 17 
to 28 inclusive of Bulletin No. 2, approved 27th May. 


J. P. Hoag, M.A., appointed Continuation School Inspector, and E. T. White, 
B.A., appointed Departmental Master in the London Normal School. Approved 
12th June. 


John Waugh, M.A., D.Paed., appointed Chief Inspector of Public and 
Separate Schools. Approved 12th June. 
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W. N. Griffith appointed Assistant Clerk of Records. A'pproved 24th June. 


Circular of Instructions to’ Inspectors, No. 3014, regarding Temporary, Dis- 
trict, and Third-Class Certificates, approved 8th July. 


Departmental Text-Book Regulations as contained in Circular No. 14, ap- 
proved 8th July. 


Regulations regarding the Autumn Model Schools as contained in Circular 
No. 4, approved 25th August. 

Regulations regarding English-French Public and Separate Schools as con- ' 
tained in Circular of Instructions No. 17%, approved 4th September. 


Regulations regarding Continuation Schools as contained in Circular No. 37 
(1) and those regarding English-French Model Schools as contained in Circular 
No. 41% approved 15th September. 


Normal School Regulations amended so that the Minister may admit appli- 
cants under eighteen years of age to the North Bay Normal School. Approved 
22nd September. 


Regulations and Courses of Study of the High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes, approved 3rd October. 


George Ryerson appointed Bursar of the School for the Blind, Brantford. 
Approved 21st October. 


Regulations regarding Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture in rural and 
village Public and Separate Schools as contained in Circular No. 13 approved 
6th November. 


R. H. Walks, B.A., appointed Departmental Master in the Toronto Normal 
School. Approved 24th November. 


Regulations and Courses of Study of the Continuation Schools and the Regula- 
tions, Instructions and Courses of Study relating to Agriculture and Horticulture 
in Continuation Schools, High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes, approved 16th 
December. 
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School for the Deaf 


BELLEVILLE, ONT., October 31st, 1913. 


HioNOURABLE R. A, Pyne, “M-D:, D1:D.; MEP: 
Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the Annual Report of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for the year ended October 31st, 1913. 


The Attendance and Work of the School 


The attendance during the session 1912-13 exceeded that of the previous 
session, and at the re-opening on the lvth of September it was still further in- 
creased, at the close of the financial year there being two hundred and fifty-five 
pupils enrolled. Notwithstanding that every care is exercised in the admittance 
of pupils there are usually a few mentally subnormal deaf children admitted on 
trial. Those incapable of making any satisfactory progress are returned home 
after a sufficient time has been given to make a fair test of their capabilities. This 
year I am pleased to report that we are freer of such pupils than usual and the 
mentality of our pupils shows a higher average. 

The general health of pupils and staff has been good, very little sickness 
occurring during the year. 

The regular school and industrial work has been carried on with considerable 
success. A class of eight girls is now doing Junior High School Entrance work 
and while it is difficult for these pupils to overcome the language handicap of 
deafness, it is certain that most, if not all, of them will, by the end of the session, 
have reached a standard equal to that of Entrance. They will not be able to take 
the complete examination because such subjects as dictation and oral reading, as 
prescribed for Entrance, are impossible for deaf candidates. I would. therefore 
suggest that a special arrangement be made by you for a suitable examination, 
equal in standard to the Entrance, which would become for the present the final 
examination, pupils who succeed in passing such examination to be given a diploma 
of graduation and those, in attendance for the full number of years and who, 
through no fault of their-own, are unable to pass be given a certificate of honour- 
able discharge. 

When it is considered that in addition to our ordinary class-room work we 
are giving our pupils an industrial training, consisting for the girls of domestic 
science, including all branches of household work, housekeeping, cooking, sewing 
and dressmaking, laundry, home nursing and the care of children, and for the boys, 
training in printing, baking, gardening and farming, shoemaking and carpentry, 
it will be admitted, I think, that pupils who take the full course up to the Entrance 
are receiving a training superior to that given to pupils in the average public school. 


The Industrial Department 


In the industrial department good work is being done. The new instructors, 
Mr. Ford in printing, Mr. Parks in carpentry and Miss Cameron !n sewing and 
dressmaking, are all capable and are showing a keen interest in the woik. The | 
equipping of the printing office with a linotype machine and up-to-date type for 
the teaching of job printing, etc., would enable us to turn out our graduates more 
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capable of successfully taking up printing as a trade. ‘The re-organization of our 
buildings will give additional room in the carpenter shop and in this department 
the work can also be extended to the great advantage of our pupils by tins instal- 
lation of wood-working machinery. 

A residential school should afford superior advantages over the ordinary day 
school in the teaching of domestic science, as all of the household work is available 
for practical teaching. ‘This year we are taking advantage of the facilities thus 
afforded by making all the ordinary household work of the pupils a part of their 
domestic science course. ‘The pupils are taught to cook and serve in the domestic 
science kitchen and dining room and, in addition, are given practical work under 
the supervision of the domestic science teacher in the school kitchen and dining 
room. ‘The laundry and other work is taken up in the same way, always of course, - 
under the supervision of the teacher. Miss Downey, who is in charge of this work, 
has had practical experience in household work and has also taken domestic science 
and housekeeping courses, and since becoming a member of our staff in September 
nas shown great interest and energy in the work of her department. 


T he Farm 


The farm continues to make a good record and keeps us supplied with an 
abundance of pure milk obtained under sanitary conditions from a herd of good 
healthy Holstein cows, also with a good supply of fresh eggs and, with the exception 
of potatoes, most of our vegetables. The milk production during the year was 
49,876 quarts and the production of eggs 1,509 dozen. Milk and eggs are what are 
known as complete foods, that is, they contain the alimentary substances required 
for the support and maintenance of animal life, and the advantage of a liberal 
supply of these foods to a large family of growing children such as ours does not 
need demonstrating. The tables of officers and pupils are also supplied liberally 
with chickens from the farm. 

While the great object of the farm is the training of some of the pupils in 
farm work and the supplying of the foods mentioned, yet it is gratifying to know 
that the operation of the farm, after paying all expenses, including salaries, shows 
a handsome profit, the farmer’s report for the year showing a profit of $851.79. 


The Expenditure 


The expenditure for the year just closed was $60,232.44 and that for 1912 
was $59,614.64. This shows an increase for the year of $617.80 which is, in the 
main, due to advance in the prices of supplies. 

The following figures are taken from a comparison of the expenditure tor two 
five year periods, namely 1903 to 1907 and 1908 to 1912, made in “The Canadian” 
of May 1st of this year: 


Total expenditure for salaries: 
1203; boato0y s(hothayvears included i=... .2)) 425.2. $124,441.04 
L038 stonl 92 -(bhothsyears included)® ....2.5 4... 145,647.52 
Increase $21,206.48 or 17.04 per cent. 


Total expenditure for supplies: 
1903; to. 1907 <(both. years-included )=).. 2... sc $126,997.84 
EVOSELOwl Olen (Doth: years neluded) =o. cain. oo. 133,632.22 
Increase $6,634.38 or 5.2 per cent. | 
33 &E. 
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‘Total revenue from paying pupils: 
1903 to 190% (both years included) ............ $3,072.50 
1908 to 1912 (both years included) ..... eee 7,709.20 


Increase $4,636.70 or 150.9 per cent. 


Deducting the increase in revenue from the increase in the cost of supplies, 
it would leave the total net increase, exclusive of salaries, $1,997.68 or 1.5 per cent., 
despite the fact that the prices of all commodities have advanced from twenty to 
forty per cent. during that time. 

“The Canadian” comments as follows on the results of this comparison: 

“This great saving—for a saving it, in effect, is—was not made by * starving” 
che service, or in any way stinting the supply. The outlay fcr school-room re- 
quirements, itemized as ‘books and apparatus,’ has been considerably increased by 
the large addition to the pupils’ library, and by the substitution of paper for 
slates for all class-room work. ‘I'he service in some other respects has also been 
improved.” 

The food supply has never been better in quality, and is always ample in 
quantity, our contracts for meat, flour, butter, etc., calling for the best grades that 
can be procured. The meat is government inspected and is the same as is used by 
the Superintendent and on the officers’ and teachers’ tables. No better bread cam 
be got in Belleville than our pupils have to eat. Our milk supply has increased 
from 160,610 quarts in the five-year period, 1903 to 1907, to 205.360 quarts for the - 
last five years. Our pupils now have all the milk they desire, and of the very best 
quality. 

In considering the cost of maintenance, the fact must also be taken into 
consideration that the average attendance of pupils in the last five years has been 
12.2 per cent. greater than in the previous five. There are also three or four more 
teachers, necessitated by the reduced size of the classes in the interests of greater 
efficiency. There are also several more engaged in the household department, so 
that, all told, there are about twenty more mouths to feed now than formerly, 
which alone would account for the total increase. 

In view of these facts and figures, it will be seen that, while the quantities 
of all supplies have been ample, and the quality has been the best obtainable, yet 
practically there has been no increase in the outlay on general maintenance account, 
which certainly indicates very careful management in all departments. Only in 
salaries and wages has there been any marked increase, and this has been amply 
justified by the increased cost of living and the higher scale being now paid in 
every profession and calling. 


Teachers Attend Summer Training School 


During the past summer four of our teachers, Mr. Ingram, Miss Palen, Miss 
Ford and Miss Deannard, attended the summer training school for teachers at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. The course was of five weeks’ 
duration and consisted of a series of lectures on methods with an exemplification 
of these methods in the practical work of the class-room. All returned very 
enthusiastic over the work and methods of the school and of the kindness and 
courtesy shown them by Miss Yale and her staff. As our teachers are isolated to 
a very considerable degree in their work, such visits are necessary, occasionally, if 
they are to keep up with the advancements in their profession. The work in the 
class-rooms will be materially benefited by this visit to the Northampton School. 
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. Change of Name 


The amendment to the statutes obtained at the last session of the Legislature, 
changing the name from the Ontario Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb to the Ontario School for the Deaf, has met with general approval. This 
change in name, along with the statement made by you in recommending it that 
“as these institutions (deaf and blind) are wholly educational in character and are 
designed to train children who are not defective mentally, it is intended to recom- 
mend that they be designated as schools,” wiil help to remove the unjust and wrong 
conceptions of the mental status of the deaf still remaining in the minds of some 
uninformed people, which at one time classified all the deaf as defectives and 
closely akin to the imbeciles. The words “dumb” and “mute” are not only 
objectionable on account of their long association with this erroneous idea, but are 
also objectionable because they imply that there is a defect in the vocal organs, 
which is not the case. The only reason the deaf do not speak is because they do 
not hear or have not been taught speech, and now, when a very large percentage of 
them have been, or are being, taught speech the words “ dumb” and “mute” are 
certainly not applicable. 


The Truancy Act 


The amendment to the Truancy Act, making its provisions apply specifically 
to deaf children and the provisions for the reporting of deaf children by rural 
school boards, will go far to insure that every deaf child in the Province will 
receive an education. Nearly every year applications are received for the admission 
of deaf men and women who, through parental neglect or ignorance of the existence 
of the school, are uneducated. Many of these have passed the age when effectual 
help could be given and their condition of isolation and helplessness is deplorable. 

In addition to these cases which are beyond help, many come to school after 
years of neglect and when they have passed the proper age for school work, so, 
therefore, never receive the fuil benefit of the school course.’ 

The Legislation of last session will not only more clearly define the character 
of the work of the school and the mental status of the deaf but it will also make it 
impossible for us to have in our Province uneducated deaf people. 

On behalf of all those interested in the deaf and their proper education I 
thank you for acceding to my requests for such legislation. 

As copies of this report are sent to all parents of pupils and of prospective 
pupils, I think it advisable that the salient provisions of the Act should be ap- 
pended hereto, which I have accordingly done. 


The Buildings 


The new residence for girls is approaching completion and will be ready for 
occupancy early in the new year and that for the boys is making rapid progress and 
it, too, will be ready when school re-opens next fall. 'The rooms now occupied as 
dormitories will be then available for class-room purposes, and as our present class- 
rooms are insufficient in number and are without ventilation, poorly lighted and 
heated and on the whole not at all in keeping with modern requirements, a re- 
organization of the old building should be carried out during the summer holidays. 
As it will be impossible to carry on the work of the school while alterations are 
being made, plans should be prepared and contracts let so that the work may be 
completed during the summer vacation and before the re-opening of school next 
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fall. The proper lighting of the school-rooms is very important, as poor ight not 
impedes the work of the teachers in the oral — 
10 are already handicapped — 


only interferes with lip-reading and 
classes, but also puts a strain on the eyes of pupils, wl 
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with deafness and in whom the eyes are required to do the work of both eyes and 


ears. It is, therefore, of the most importance that the very best lighting be 


obtained. 
The heating plant is antiquated and a renewal is urgently needed as much in 


the interest of economy as in that of efficiency. The saving that can be made in 
the amount of fuel consumed would in a short time repay the outlay. 
Statistics of the Deaf Compiled from the Census of 1911 


A bulletin just issued by the Dominion Census Bureau gives statistics of the 


deaf in Canada. These, if even approximately correct, show a very considerable — 
diminution in the number of the deaf and a very great decrease in the ratio of 
the deaf to the general population. From 1901 to 1911 the population of Canada — 


increased by 37.17 per cent.; for the same period the total number of deaf decreased 


by 25.7 per cent. In 1881 the total number of deaf was 5,396 and in 1911 the 


total number was 4,584, thus showing a less deaf population to-day than thirty 
years ago. By provinces all the older provinces show decreases while the rapidly 
growing provinces of the west show increases. in our own Province of Ontario 


the deaf numbered 1,410 in 1911, in 1891 they numbered 1,603 and in 1901 there. 


were 2,022. If these statistics are not even nearly correct they show at least that 
deafness is decreasing with us. The causes operating to produce this very desirable 
condition are no doubt various, but, without data on which to arrive at an exact 
opinion, it is probable that one of the chief factors in the lessening of deafness is 
the progress made in preventive medicine and the better enforcement of our 
sanitary regulations. 

In addition to inserting the tables of statistics, I am also taking the liberty 
of including in this report a lecture by Dr. Kerr Love, aurist to the Glasgow 
Institution for the Deaf and a recognized authority on deafness. It is one of a 
series of four lectures delivered last winter in response to an invitation by the 
National Bureau for promoting the general welfare of the Deaf. The whole 
series of lectures are well worth a place in this report did space permit but, as it 
is impossible to include all, I have selected the first lecture as having considerable 
bearing on what might be expected to be the causes operating to produce the con- 
ditions indicated by the census. I am also inserting an extract from “The Teacher 
of the Deaf” relative to a visit to the school by Mr. Illingworth, Secretary of the 
National Association for the Welfare of the Deaf. 

I am also appending hereto the reports of Dr. Boyce, the attending physician, 
and Mr. H. J. Clarke, B.A., the presiding examiner for last session. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


C. B. CouGHLin, 
Superintendent. 
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Schedule Male Female Schedule Male Female 
2,491 2,093 SCotelveece ek vee ances 12.565 13.043 
Peep oue French , ....,.«.++2+ 40.265) = 39.178 
Conjugal condition: Germameer dares cece 5.018 5.925 
SSUES OLS aaa asa dae 71.939 72.432 Austro-Hungarian ... 1.646 1.481 
WUATVUCOS@: 2 to. oc tates, 23.645 22.551 RN E he pes men OG hag Bel aol .096 
RTO W EGU. 5 cic cis cterone ss 3.934 4,778 Scandinavians... aes: 1.044 526 
BNO SAV EN: bis Boensie wkonosks 482 ees) FUUSSIAI co irenerene Nayeicrs 843 AT8 
ifeaWe bew algeeeiee ce, ye eras 1.204 1.003 
Age: WiATIOUWS: 2 tenceee eater ‘ 2.810 2.58°) 
PMG er On tire saps & 12.003 12.565 ENOb LiVele sce ater 1.726 2.150 
MQ Ost LO tress ene taccnt- 5's 01 « 17.985 19-207 
PORLO LO Or ay oiare oe os nce 32.597 32.585 Birthplace: 
AV BEO TO et yhoo one, 50 23.685 21.787 Cana daa. cinco oni ins §4.906 87.625 
SO) LOS PAR aos ae ere 10.237 11.037 United Kingdom .... 7.387 5.972 
BO PAITC OVEDs scr 4 <a 2.770 2.389 Hurope  sc62 ett ace ae 4.295 2.867 
INOt LIVEN « ss cox scons BL GASS .430 IAGIAr Pet mR Aa ae ates tars 0.048 
, ; VidIOUSKa eee eey 3.412 3.488 
Age incapacitated: 
Winder 25s wotenneas ar 91.128 89.775 Occupations: 
ML OO a rer si aoe 0 Bele 201 334 Aaa N Ob) ae ceaear Bate nee 37.254 30.100 
Rat OmL 4 eA chews s3 okie ke 281 .286 Commercial «75%... 5.901 5.399 
TLS. BC et AI Nee lee ar 1.244 1.482 Building Trades .... 6.102 3.822 
POROUS OVCL.. ccc 6 = 6 2.208 1.625 Manufacturers ...... 10.317 8.408 
POT CIVEN® rr cenies 6 os 4,938 6.498 WOMVESTAC! = ewes is oho es 2.618 5.495 
ee UPADOULCT et oe eee 19.590 7.549 
Origins: PROLESSIONAI “eas. fe ok. .843 955 
MOU TOT stots Vewsncusen es cs. 20.273 20.401 Non-productive ..... 4.617 3.058 
RS ian ee moe es toa ee 12.445 13.139 Wnepecitied 2.4.4.5... 13.248 35.212 
Number of Deaf per 10,000 in Each Class of the Population, 1911 
Proportion per 10,000 of population. 
Classes Male Female Classes. . Male Female 
AG se Wan tices cee ec 6,518 6,184 Austro-Hungarian ... 5 220 6.131 
TEA TA Tins Barotac ce ohare 1.154 1.858 
Conjugal condition: Scandinavian ....... 2.896 2.696 
FRUSSTAN Genes rere ehalens tone 5.844 4.405 
Sh 104 Ce ip eiecy aera ie ita 71562 7.807 Trdianwes cota irae 5.601 4044 
MEATT ICO so. oleae eyens 4,429 $5 WatlOUuGi Oo ce ace 2 881 ATS 
NWAGOWEOis0. 60.0505 5: 10.992 5.566 INO Hel Vell oceans 5.114 7.114 
INOb IVE 2.15 os vies 3.843 4.296 
Birthplace: 
Age: 
(nines Key ela It 0 lees eee hi emer 3.545 3.178 Canada. ~s-. 4.8. ieee. 7.422 66.204 
MOBEON LOT eir:cete oe Bete s 6.344 5.959 Pine landers oe 3.507 4.152 
DAVE Oe SOW racet cick o cas Mores 6.130 6.417 Trhelands. cee aoe 5.472 5.275 
LA) A ROTA Ue Soe eg art aoe 8.974 8.115 Scotland’: fa.acecsc ow. 4.580 2.795 
GOT Oe Loesch sis oe iere AO 10.624 10 369 Vi OS eco witoer orn sinter akenee LT24 3.416 
SOLAN GVeCT. faut see 28.807 19.824 Austria-Hungary .... $.997 4.551 
NOE CLV CNG es, seic- sees sonees 6.756 9.042 WPAN COG Kereta tae: 4.570 3.994 
Germanyoercsns sane 6.837 6.183 
Origins: TL Gall yiner ee sc tee epee tos 3.345 ios 
INGOT Wiel Varta cases Se acces 2.787 en arate 
RN Oe od. socrehe stews eos 5.185 5.029 TRUSS 10ers te Bepcee teaee 5.246 4.503 
MG Wee Herts Sino ek eee ae ks 5.738 5.391 Sweden totic vsccs 3.026 1.191 
SCOLGN ton. Seca ee 5.951 5.785 Others Huropeans. eat.es s4stoL 5.207 
POPE Cie oa: aiatens tarot. 9.631 §.091 BN) Ie ace ie ce RNC geet ae Sor ee 2.488 
OETA ere ett oe erctstas 6.055 6.636 Wid IOUS at oeteceiewene ce 4.293 4.738 
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Comparative Table of the Deaf by Provinces and Proportion per 10,000 of 
Population in 1891, 1901 and 1911 


Proportion per 10,000 


Province 1891 1901 1911 1891 1901 1911 
Abertay ss Sk a Sew eeGiee ee em ee 45 Lae Nea wack 6.162 3.924 
Pritt Ta ee ee a se 44 92 108 4.482 5.149 2.762 
Manitonays 2 Sos wes eae ae 102 291 296 6.688 11.402 6.497 
New. Brunpwitk. oss 354 4,443 273 11.019 138,379 7.758 
NOUR COL fre Teil es 495 627 472 10.990 13.643 9.587 
Ontario 2 es eee 1,603 2,002 1,410 7.581 9.171 5.588 
Prince Edward Island ........ ar 98 46 7.976 9.491 4.908 
OQnelet sae ase eet eee 2,108 2,488 1,635 14.161 15.089 8.162 
Saskatchewai 0. SCS eet a eee 73 SO) ANS tes ate 7.997 3.655 
WOKON 6625s o eer eee ee eae ee 26 15 os opp lh hee eee 2.350 
Northwest: Territories 2345 2 tect os oem tee oes 15259 Sha ass eminien 8.116 

CANMATIA <b ocx renee 4,819 6,174 4,584 10.037 11.608 6.351 
Deaf by Census Years 
Census Years Male Female Total 

1889 cS S.C cn os eet eee ee ee re ees 2,939 2,457 5,396 

TBO eh ak haaleelice hace en eee een Oe eee ee eee 2,590 2,229 4,819 

ROO oof ewe ice OS es oe es eee Ceo ee eee 3,331 2,843 6,174 

AOA se ele bee eh pee Ree eet te) Aarne eee er 2,491 2,093 4,584 
Deaf by Totals and Proportion per 10,000 of the Population for the Census Years 

1881=1911 
Census Years Deaf per 10,000 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 

LBS tris case pn Tee ee Ree te 5,396 2,939 2,457 12.477 13.428 11.503 

LOE ris <ealn ik sole ae ee 4,819 2,590 2,229 10.037 10.526 9.394 

RUE Ss: sls. wlacets, sad aeee: te Re 6,174 3,001 2,843 11.608 12.105 10.853 

DO i ie Be hci wretenn hee a ee 4,584 2,491 2,093 6.361 6.517 6.183 

Deaf Summary for Canada, Census, 1911 
Schedule Male Female Schedule Male Female 
TOL eas penne 2,491 2,093 RUSSIA Seas ve eee pik 10 

Conjugal condition Indian Sgt, Sh Giicad: aneeniele re 30 21 
Bitieloene Aik ee 1,792 1,516 Nota eater t Uy 2 
DEALT IOG )  f20 5 ase eek 589 472 Not given .......... a2 45 
VERGO WO © vrs ; 

Lh ap hg eG CAS i ie Birthplace: 
CannGA. “oe 2) seas ees 2,115 1,834 

Age: Pinelasid ses cee ee 109 83 
LITLE ALO ee tet ea 299 263 ireland 25: os 28 22 
ID AO 919 «Force a ck oe 448 402 POUTISINGY vo een Pe 46 19 
OO CD Buy suats Poe ae 812 682 Wales: 354% lin toa 1 1 
BU tO 100: Pree ts cee 590 456 Austro-Hungary 31 20 
COTO 070 «ys ons Load ae 2155 231 PUOQUUGs o. oa as eg Oe 5 2 
SU BHO Over ves 69 50 ermnanys saan cee 16 10 
NOL SIVen iia e, 18 9 Italy Se ee ee 1 1 

Age incapacitated: Norway Bb borer eye Ao eee eter 4 
Under 5 ps pein cetcd 2,270 1 879 HUSSIaY Ue eGo eaes 32 18 
gt 5 ee Loe ire: 5 thy SWetew OR h ye nat 6 1 
16 6 thes 5 7 6 Other Kuropean 12 8 
er RAR Se, big Sigh i a 21 31 EE ie ih an Sate! SoA ee -* 1 
50 and over ........ 55 2 Various “ie deny ioe s 85 73 
INGE MIWGH 65a. 123 136 
Se, 2 Occupations: 

Origins: ASTMEWMILUIAIL Was pe ee 928 630 
MEM occas vader e 505 427 Commercial P 147 113 
bt ite «LES gy a ong 310 975 Building eee te 152 Rt) 
PO. ak eles a ts Ses 313 273 Manufacturers ; 257 176 
yt ie eae a a 1,003 820) succeed acs Phe cots “54 115 
CSORUUI ts oo a tise ya 125 124 a tuieieiet nile a et a1 oe 487 158 
Austro-Hungarian e- +1 31 Professional : 21 20 
eo iste teens 4 2 Non-productive ...... 115 64 

CANCINGWIAR secre 26 11 Unspecified ......... 330 737 
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1913 DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DR. KERR LOVE’S LECTURE 
Introductory 

When I undertook the duty I begin to discharge this afternoon, I defined it as 
an attempt to bring together or focus our present knowledge on the subject, in 
the hope that some abler and younger man might enter the field of actual research, 
and only after much labour and thought suggest steps for the prevention of deat- 
ness. One result has been to give me a nearer and more defined view of the 
subject, another has been to make me enter the field of actual research and begin 
the work which I meant to leave entirely to another. The work has not lessened 
my estimate of the difficulty of dealing with the prevention of deafness, it has in- 
creased it. But the nearer view has shown me what I conceive to be possible and 
what impossible; it has shown me where to begin, and how far we may hope to go. 
You may not agree with me in the steps I suggest, but if I succeed in giving you 
the nearer and better defined view I shall be satisfied. 


Prevention and Cure 

The successful treatment of an infectious disease is not always an unmixed 
blessing. Successful treatment sometimes diverts attention from the more im- 
portant work of prevention. Except from the point of view of the individual 
already affected, treatment and cure are of little importance. From every other 
point of view prevention is everything. Plague, cholera, hydrophobia, and relapsing 
fever, have been swept out of our country because they were too terrible to tolerate 
and because we could not cure them. Typhus and enteric fever are disappearing 
in the same way. Smallpox, even with vaccination to rob it of its terrors, is a rare 
disease, chiefly because every case is sent to hospital, and tuberculosis seems likely 
to disappear rather by our thorough isolation of every infected individval than 
by our efforts to find a cure for the disease. With regard to nearly every infectious 
disease. which has come throughly under human control, the two factors in the 
control are: (1) Knowledge of the specific cause of the disease; (2) isolation ot 
the infected individual. Cure has hardly ever contributed to the happier state of 
things. As applied to infectious disease. the word cure may, by contrast with 
the treatment of former days, most fairly be given to diphtheria, and it is doubt- 
ful if this disease is less commen than in former days. Now, it is surely not an 
accident, that with regard to the three diseases which most commonly cause acquired 
deafness, either one or both factors indicated above are absent. That is why we 
cannot prevent them. We do not know the specific cause of scarlet fever and 
measles, and we do not isolate all cases, so that both factors are absent in the 
cases of these diseases. We know the cause of spotted fever, and when the disease 
is epidemic we isolate the cases, and the disease is well under control. But we 
are not sure if the acute non-tubercular meningitis of young children is due to 
the same cause, and we do not isolate these cases when they occur, so the death 
and deafness rates of meningitis are still very high. Scarlet fever and measles 
cause each about 5,000 deaths annually in England. Meningitis, under the two 
headings of tuberculous meningitis and inflammation of the brain, and these do 
not include all the cases of meningitis, causes as many deaths as scarlet fever and 
measles put together. In 1909, the last year for which I have the figures, these 
deaths from meningitis amounted to 11,118. This does not include over 10,000 
deaths due to convulsions, many of which were certainly due to meningitis, nor 
does it include the meningitis measles. And vet unless when the disease is epi- 
demic, and has a special name given to it, we neither isolate nor notify meningitis, 
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a 
which not only as a cause of death, but as a cause of deafness, overshadows scarlet 
fever and measles. From statistics which I ecllected from British Schools in ~ 
1896, the conclusion was drawn that meningitis caused more deafness than either — 
of these diseases, and that it was the most common cause of deaf-mutism in our 
country. 

Syphilis, the next most common cause of deafness in children, stands in a 
class by itself. No attempt at its prevention in the sense in which the term is here 
used has ever been made. No isolation has been practised. But its specific cause 
has recently been discovered, and although medical effort and energy are in the 
meantime directed almost entirely to the treatment of this disease, definite measures 
for its prevention can hardly be long delayed. 

Now, the point I wish to insist on here, is that these diseases—syphilis ; men- 
ingitis of all kinds, whether tuberculous, epidemic, sporadic, scarlet fever and 
measles; the rarer kinds of infectious diseases causing deafness, such as enteric 
fever, whooping cough, are very costly to cure. They kill many of their victims, 
the deafness they cause is permanent, and the deafness is often associated with other 
results, such as blindness, mental deficiency, and poor general health. Except in 
the literal sense of taking care of these deaf children, we cannot cure them. How 
much finer it would be to prevent such deafness? Where you prevent you do not 
need to educate. ‘T'o send into the world a whole life instead of a maimed one, 
a helper instead of one who needs help, to save the lives of thousands of healthy | 
children, not only from deafness, but from death, that is the problem, an‘! these 
the inducements held out to those who would prevent acquired deafness. The 
curative problems of the last generation and some of the educational problems, tov, 
are the preventive problems of this. 


The Prevention of Deafness 


Most writing on the subjeci of deaf-mutism has been educational. The first 
to be educated were, probably, adults or young people beyond the period of child- 
hood. We do not know—at least, the present writer does not know—the age of 
De lEpee’s first pupils; but we know they were not children, and it is unlikely that 
many of them were under the age of ten years. When, in 1792, Dr. Watson started 
the first public school for the deaf in England, he put down the age for entering 
the school at nine years, and it is probable that many of his pupils were older. It 
is still common for deaf children to enter the institutions for the deaf at eight or 
nine years, in spite of the Government regulation that they must begin their 
education at seven, and may begin at five years. But this is not all. Schools exist, 
both in this country and in America, for the education of the deaf at the age of 
three years. By a kind of evolution backwards, the educationalist is led very 
near the birth of the deaf child, and by putting the age clock back just a little 
further, is led to ask: “Can we do nothing to prevent the deafness?” But the 
student of the deaf child is not the only one who puts this question. A new science 
of Eugenics has recently arisen, and the Eugenist asks himself the same question, 
and I regret to say sometimes answers it in the most empirical or pseudo-scientific 
manner. Sterilize the deaf, or make it illegal for them to marry, or shut them up 
in asylums, or fine them and imprison them if they have children. Such are some 
of the suggestions made. Some of the Eugenists are like doctors, who prescribe 
before they have made any study of the case. I did not call this quackery, I only 
called it empirical or pseudo-scientific, but it is very closely allied to quackery. 
The mere fact of deafness is so appalling, its consequences are so disastrous to 
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child progress, that “How to prevent it?’ must have been asked by many thought- 
ful people who are neither educationalists nor pretend to be scientists. No answer, 
of course, can be given by these people, because none is possible, or, at least, none 
worth listening to is possible, except by the student of the deaf child himself, the 
student who has thought of him before he is born, during his lifetime, and after 
he is dead. The embryologist, the clinical observer, and the pathologist; these three 
must formulate the answer to the question, if any is to be forthcoming. 

There are two qualities which must be possessed by those who would make 
any sane effort towards preventing deafness. A great reverence for childhood, 
especially when it is deaf, and the scientific habit of mind. Thus fitted, we may 
get no answer that will carry us far, but we will, at least, be saved the discussion 
of proposals that are either cruel or stupid. The kind of writing which is likely 
to be helpful in the discussion of this question is well illustrated by that of two 
authors. That of Dr. A. Graham Bell in his paper, “Marriage: an Address to the 
Deat,” written in 1891, and that of Dr. Saleeby, in his series of popular papers 
on Kugenics, appearing at the present time. Twenty years separate these papers. 
‘Dr. Saleeby does not treat of deafness at all, but of the getting and rearing of 
healthy children. Much of what Dr. Bell has to say must be revised or extended 
in the light of recent research, but both write with reverence for the child, and 
both show the true scientific spirit. 


Congenital and Acquired Deafness 


Deafness is said to be either congenital or acquired: that is, the child is either 
born deaf or becomes deaf from some cause operating after birth. This classifica- 
tion is so useful for clinical and education purposes that I am sure it will remain, 
but it is not accurate enough for the basis of a discussion on the prevention of 
deafness. Here we must talk of hereditary and non-hereditary deafness. Some 
types of deafness do not come on till adult life, and yet they are hereditary, e.g.. 
otosclerosis; others begin in utero and yet are not necessarily hereditary, ¢.9., 
syphilitic Tenn The beginning of a child’s life is not when it is born but when 
It is conceived. A poison may enter the system of the mother and destroy or 
prevent the development of the organ of hearing. The deafness resulting is con- 
genital, but it is not necessarily hereditary. True hereditary deafness is due to a 
cause which operates from the period of conception, and this cause is present in the 
germ plasm of one or both of the parents. It is not eliminated during one or two 
generations. It is not always possible to distinguish between merely congenital 
and true hereditary deafness, but that objection may be raised with regard to any 
other classification. It is not always possible to distinguish between congenital and 
acquired or post-natal deafness. 


What Deafness Means 


The effect of deafness on the individual is in inverse ratio to the age at 
which it occurs. If it occurs early enough it will prevent the development of 
speech or cause loss of Cea gous speech. ‘To this degree of deafness the 
writer has given the term “surdism,? a term which is convenient but never re- 
presents a loss of hearing which can be arithmetically stated. Whether speech 
develop or be lost depends on the use which is made in teaching of the hearing 
and speech already present. But apart from the results of teaching, the term 
“surdism” represents a degree of deafness which is useful in classifying deaf 
children for educational purposes. 
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The rule of inverse ratios is interesting in its operation. In adult lie deaf- 
ness influences the mentality of its subject, who begins to be retiring and to avoid 
society. Old people may remain talkative and garrulous, and, taking the chance 
of a right answer, may carry on a conversation which becomes disjointed and 
sometimes ridiculous, but people at middle life tend rather to become morose and 
retiring. The voice becomes unmusical and wooden if the deafness be profound, 
but the speech is distinct and the vocabulary is never forgotten. In young adulis 
the vocabulary remains limited and the speech may suffer a little, the ends of words 
getting cut off and the consonantal sounds becoming poorly articulated, whilst the 
voice itself becomes unmusical and is poorly modulated. Between seven and twelve 
years the occurrence of great deafness 18, apart from teaching, apt to arrest the 
dev elopment of the vocabulary and there is some danger of acquired speech being 
lost, and before seven years great deafness is usually followed by dumbness. Deaf- 
ness occurring during the first two years prevents the development of speech 
altogether, and is often indistinguishable from congenital deafness. Hence arises 
the term “deaf and dumb,” a term which has been rendered literally incorrect by 
the rise of the oral method, and for which the term “deaf” will in these papers 
be used, unless when some specia! purpose can be served by the combination. I 
should like to speak for a moment of the early months of life, say up to the age 
ot 18 months, during which many children hear, and then from a disease like 
meningitis have all appreciation of sound lost for ever. Do the 18 months or 
two years of hearing count for anything; Most teachers, I think, would answer | 
“No.” And if nothing be done for the deaf child till the age of seven years, the 
answer may be near the truth, but I now quote a sentence from a letter I received 
from Miss Caroline Yale, of the Clarke School, Northampton, U.S.A., a few 
weeks ago :— 

“In our judgment, for teaching purposes, the child who becomes deaf at a 
year or two could not be classed with those who are deaf from birth. The mental 
stimulus which they receive before deafness supervened would be, in our judg- 
ment, considerable.’ Helen Keller supports the same opinion regarding the nine- 
teen months before she lost her sight. She says : “During this period I had caught 
glimpses of broad green fields, a luminous sky, trees and flowers, which the dark- 
ness which followed could not wholly blot out. If we have once seen, ‘the day is 
ours and what the day has shown.’ ”’ 

So with regard to the first two years of hearing. Once having heard, music is 
ours and all the voice can tell. 

Such are some of the effects of deafness on the individual. Look for a moment 
at what takes place in the ear of the deaf individual to produce these profound 
results. 

Reverting for the moment to the classification of deafness as congenital or 
occurring before birth, and acquired or occuring after birth, let us see what are the 
causes of acquired deafness. Excluding causes which are rare or the operation of 
which is obscure, we have a few conditions which account for nearly all the acquired 
deafness of childhood. These are shown in the following table :— 
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Disease 


Scarlet fever. 


Measles. 


Meningitis alone 
or associated 
with the above 
diseases. 


Obstruction in the 


nose and naso- 


Part of hearing 
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Effect of the 


Educational des- 


apparatus disease on the tiny of the 
involved child child 
Middle ear. Semi-deafness Special schools 
with poor for the deaf. 
speech. 
Middle ear. Semi-deafness schools 


Internal ear, audi- 
tory nerve, or 
hearing centres. 


Middle ear. 


with poor 
speech. 


Total deafness 
with absence or 
loss of speech, 
or total deaf- 
ness with pre- 
servation of 
speech. 


Hardness of hear- 
ing without loss 


Special 
for the deaf. 


Special schools 
for the deaf. 


Backward classes 
of the ordinary 


pharnyx. of speech. elementary 
schools. 
Constitutional Middle or internal Slight deafness or Special schools 
syphilis. ear. total absence of for the deaf or 
hearing; often ‘blind. 
poor sight. 


If the first two diseases, scarlet fever and measles, become complicated with 
meningitis, as they sometimes do, total deafness may result, and deaf mutism 
follows instead of semi-deafness. 

There are two conclusions which may be drawn from a study of this stable. 

1. The degree of deafness depends on the part of the hearing apparatus 
involved. When the middle ear alone is involved, the deafness is usually not of 
very high degree and dumbness is not associated with it. 

2. Once disease attacks the nervous apparatus of the ear, it often wipes out all 
hearing and renders the child entirely deaf. 

You will see now why cases of acquired deafness in children are either hard 
of hearing or entirely deaf—a great contrast to what obtains in congenital deaf- 
ness. If an infectious disease like measles or scarlet fever gets within the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone at all, it destroys the fine nervous arrangements of the 
cochlea, and leaves the patient stone deaf. Luckily, the petrous portion is hard, 
hence its name, and the cochlea well protected, so that disaster I have referred to 
does not often occur. When meningitis, either alone or associated with these 
diseases attacks the nerve centres in the brain, the auditory nerve or the structures 
of the labyrinth, the same effect usually follows. Similarly, when syphilis, whether 
congenital or acquired, reaches the internal ear, it produces great deafness, and it 
often attacks the eye at the same time, and so sends the young victim to the 
asylum for the blind. I do not think nasal obstruction or post-nasal adenoids 
alone produce surdism, that is deafness with dumbness—but they cause deafness in 
a larger number of cases than all the other causes put together. Now I have 
erouped these cases together, because they have two features in common. ‘They 
are diseases of childhood and youth, and they are all preventible. Further it 1s 
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doubtful whether any one of them is, in the true sense of the word, hereditary. 
Assuming that sanitary and medical science will make steady progress, indeed by 
the application of knowledge we already possess, all this deatness can be prevented, 
among the ranks of the deaf and dumb alone, the prevention of acquired deafness 
would reduce their number in the United Kingdom from 24,000 to 12,000, for 


about half the cases of deaf-mutism are acquired. It would reduce the ratio of 


deaf-mutism from 1 in 2,000 of the population to 1 in 4,000. But what of the 
deafness not associated with dumbness, the deafness of slighter degree which, while 
it spares speech, handicaps the worker, dulls the whole perspective of lite, and, 
what is worse, is associated with disease which often kills the child. Epidemic 
cerebrospinal fever kills far more children than it spares. Measles and scarlet 
fever carry off many thousands of young children every year in this country. ‘The 
campaign against acquired deafness is also a campaign against the high death rate 
in children. And, lastly. what of the deafness due to neglected nasal obstruction ? 
Most of the adult deafness is probably due to this cause. The campaign 
against deafness in childhood is war against deafness in the adult. It 
is a fight for the efficiency of the worker, for the happiness of the home, and for 
the saving of valuable lives to the state. For these lives are all valuable. Few of 
these children are mentally defective. They are the victims of bad environment. 
They are all well born, but they are badly reared. 


Before discussing these diseases in detail, and the steps necessary for their | 


extermination, there is one class of case which belongs to acqnired deafness, but 
which does not belong to childhood and which is probably hereditary. I refer to 
otosclerosis. The disease will be discussed later. It is mentioned here to complete 
the list of common causes of acquired or post-natal deafness 


Why does a Deaf Child not Speak ? 


Let me ask you to consider for a moment the question, “ Why does a deaf 
child not speak?” His forefathers have been speaking for long enough to make a 
tendency to speak hereditary. And there is proof that the tendency is hereditary. 
But the tendency and the particuiar form which speech has taken are two different 
things. All spoken language is conventional. Speech is acquired by the child by 
two methods which co-operate. Firstly, the child hears certain sounds, which he 
produces correctly after hearing them many times. Literally and figuratively, 
the hearing child has an ear for speech. But he also has an eye for speech. ‘The 
second method—and in a normal child 1% is the subordinate cne—by which a child 
learns to speak is by imitating the movemeits he sees producing speech. Many of 
these movements are produced within the mouth and cannot be seen. The “ Bs” 
and “ Ps” can be seen so well that a child produces them as quickly by sight as by 
hearing. The “Gs” and “Ks” cannot be seen at all. But all have distinctive 
sounds. That is why hearing is ihe great instrument in learning to speak, and 
that is why a child who is deaf is so apt to be dumb. 

Now picture to yourself the effect of deafness on your own child. At eighteen 
months you notice that his speech is not progressing. He says Baba and Papa just 
like any other child because “a” is the open vowel, and because he has seen your 
B and P. He has heard nothing. But he does not add to his stock of words. 
you fear he may be deaf. Your doctor has told you that he is. For four or five years 
you have to face this terrible problem: “ How am I to get into real contact by 
language with my own child?” The State does not recognize that the child needs 
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anything for these years. And some otf the teachers tell you that is wrong to try 
to give the child any language for these “ five” years. But these five years are 
the years of. language formation, the years of brain development, and at seven 
years the brain of the deaf child is smaller than that of the hearing child, because 
nothing has been done to use it. In childhood and youth, if you stop function 
|you stop growth. Here the whole brain staids still. It is like paralyzing a great 
industry in a busy country. Stop the shipbuilding, and the coal pits «nd the 
iron works stop. The whole fabric of society suffers. No one has put this so well 
as Helen Keller, in a letter to the writer :—‘“ The problems of deafness are deeper 
and more complex, if not more important, tian those of blindness. Deafness is a 
much worse misfortune. For it means the loss of the most vital stimulus—the 
sound of the voice—that brings fanguage, sets thought astir, and keeps us in the 
intellectual company of man.” And yet charity has always gone out: to the blind 
child to a degree which hasbeen refused to the deaf child. The deaf child has 
nothing to show. | 

But this is not all, look at deafness in the adult: its misfortune is not at all 
understood. We shout to the deaf man, ihe worst thing we can do by the way, and 
feel annoyed at the effort we have to make, but we watch the blind man, give him 
‘a hand over the crossing, and fee! so much better for the slight effort. Anybody 
can understand a blind man; it takes a student to understand a deaf one. The 
blind man with his placard or his dog, the one-armed man with his organ, the one- 
legged man with his crutch, are sure of a penny from the man in the street if they 
‘eare to pose for it: the deaf man would be in danger of the police officer if he 
begged. And this feeling is not confined to the man in the street. In a Sheriff’s 
‘Court a man with a lost finger is sure of a sympathetic hearing, and, under the — 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, a substantial award even if he be fit for work; the 
man who has lost half his hearing gets nothing. The deaf man, like the deaf 3 
child, has nothing to show, and yet the deaf are cut off from far more of the , 
interest of life, are far more handicapped during the period of education, and’ are’. 
far more isolated at the end of the educational period than any other class of if 
defectives. | Bs crs 

Such then is the misfortune of deafness, and you may take it that if it be of long : 
standitig it cannot be cured. ‘l'eimporary deafness, deafness rather of recent occur- 
rence is often cured, suppurating ears can be dried up, abscesses of the brain due to | 
ear disease can be evacuated. These are some of the triumphs of surgery cf which 
otology has reason to be proud. But there is one reproach which is not often 
spoken of but is constantly felt by almost every otologist—he cannot cure old-— 
standing deafness. In spite of ali the advances of science, of all the triumphs of 
surgery, deafness of a'few years’ standing is seldom cured, usually gets worse, and 
the honest practitioner has to see his patient pass from one kind of quack to 
another, knowing all’the time that the hopes hatched of the big promises of these 
rogues will be disappointed. What a fine field there is here for prevention, for if 
it be true that chronic deafness can seldom be cured, it is equally true that recently 
acquired deafness can not only be cured but can nearly always be prevented. I 
am anticipating a little the subject of a future lecture, but it may be well to point 
out here that most deafness of the acquired type begins in childhood, and may be 
prevented by the recognition of its causes and the timely removal of these. I am 
not one of those who believe that deafness is a blessing. , You will get people, who » 
tell you that illness elevates character and brings out all the finer features of an 
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individual. ‘This is the theory of the Sunday School books, and it sometimes 
happens in actual life. But I am here to state that chronic illness of any kind 
degrades and deteriorates mind and soul as it does the body. Chronic illness as a 
rule makes most men selfish, querulous, and troubiesome, it degrades oftener than 
it uplifts, and the same is true of chronic deafness. ‘To face_the silence of the 
years alone is far more apt to result in depression and despair than it is to elevate 
and inspire the sufferer. 

It is perhaps, hardly fair to descend from the sublime despair of the deaf 
man to the sordid question of the cost of the education of the deaf. It is a sort 
of anti-climax. But the toil of deafness has not been fully stated, unless the cost 
to the State of the education of the deaf has been reckoned. It takes over four 
pounds sterling to educate a hearing child annually, and the child is at school 
eight or nine years, so that his elementary education costs about £40. It takes 
about £40 to educate a deaf child annually in an institution, and as he is about ten 
years at school, the cost of his elementary education is £400, or ten times as much 
as that of his hearing fellow. Now there are about 4,000 deaf children being 
educated in England alone. ‘Their education costs over a million and a half, 
not annually, but for the whole period. Were they hearing children, 11 would 
cost only £160,000. 

Such is the great disaster of deafness. In this lecture I have tried to show 
three things :— 

1. The nature of deafness. Its real cause in the ear and in the brain. 

2. The terrible consequences of deafness in delayed or arrested mental func- 
tion and development. 

3. That acquired deafness is nearly always caused by an infectious disease, and 
that it could nearly always be prevented. 

But the disastrous effects of deafness can be overstated. By the ignorant. 
they are in one direction always overstated. I have a surgical friend-—a very 
clever surgeon—who, when someone raised the question as to what should be done 
for the deaf and dumb, suggestively drew his finger across the side of his neck. 
He would put all the deaf and dumb out of the way very quickly. He evidently 
thinks the deaf and dumb mentally defective, idiotic, incapable of citizenship, and 
not worth the trouble spent on them. Now, I want here to state distinctly that 
deafness and mental defects are not necessarily associated. They are seldom 
associated at all. There is no more connection between deafness and mental 
defect than there is between ]ameness or blindness and mental defect. Deafness 
raises a great obstacle to the process of education, a far greater obstacle than 
blindness or lameness does, but deaf people are not more stupid than the blind or 
the lame. The measure of the obstacle I have mentioned is merely the measure of 
the effect we are now making to educate them. The measure of the misfortune 
that deafness involves even in the educated deaf must be the measure of our effort 
and determination to prevent the great disaster of deafness. 


Visit of the Secretary of the British Welfare Association 


Last summer Mr. Arthur E. Illingworth, Secretary of the British Association 
for Promoting the Welfare of the Deaf, spent a couple of days at this school. 
In pursuance of his investigations into matters relating to the deaf, he visited 
a'number of the leading schools on this continent, and on his return he gave 
his impressions of the schools he visited in an article in “The Teacher of the 
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Deaf,” which is the organ of the teachers of the deaf in Great Britain. Below 
we give the portion of this article which has reference to this school. 

“The first school I visited was the Ontario Institution, situated at Belleville, 
about 100 miles east of Toronto. 

“Occupying a commanding situation on the beautiful Bay of Quinte, this 
institution will in the immediate future, have accommodation for 300 children. 
“The Superintendent, Dr. Coughlin, has made vast and striking improve- 
ments since his appointment, about seven years ago. 
“The school, when he took up his position was rather cramped, as class-rooms, 
| offices, dormitories, living rooms, dining rooms, etc., were all contained in one 
building. Lately, however, a large domestic building for girls has been built 
at a cost of 75,000 dollars. ‘This building contains eight large and beautifully 
appointed dormitories, three sitting and play rooms, bath rooms, lavatories and 
box rooms, and two excellent verandas where the girls can study in the open air 
on summer evenings. There are also suitable rooms for the matrons in charge. 

“A duplicate building is in course of construction for boys, the accommoda- 
tion and cost of which will be identical to that of the girls’ building. The main 
building having thus been relieved, alterations, the plans of which I saw, are 
to be effected which will make the class room accommodation all that could 
be desired. 
| “At the time of Dr. Addison’s visit to this school some seven years ago, he 
stated, I think, that very little oral work was attempted. Well, much water has 
flowed under Canadian bridges since then and things have changed. 
“The children may be kept at this school for 10 years, viz., from seven years 
of age to seventeen. In time, no doubt, they will be admitted at an earlier age 
-and so another step in the right direction will be taken. 

“The average cost per pupil is 250 dollars per annum, the whole of which is 
borne by the State. I do not hesitate to say that when the present structural 
improvements have been completed, the Belleville Institution will be one of which 
any country might justly be proud, and it was a source of great personal satis- 
faction to me to find that in a great colony developing, as Canada is at a prodigious 
speed, education, at any rate so far as the deaf are concerned, is keeping pace 


with its other developments.” 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT 
BELLEVILLE, OnNtT., November Ist, 1913. 


To THE HoNouRABLE R. A. PYNE, M.D., DL:D:;, 
Minister of Education for Ontario, 


Str,—I have the honour to submit my annual report of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the medical department of the Ontario School for the Deaf for the year 
ending October 31st, 1913. 

I am pleased to be able to report that the health of the pupils on the whole 
has been good, due in a measure to the care that is exercised over them, the sanitary 
condition of the dormitories and class-rooms, the physical instruction they receive 
and the variety, quality and wholesomeness of the food served. We hope in the 
future to be able to show even better results along this line. Our new dormitories 
now in process of construction are models of theiz kind, and are being constructed 
and equipped in such a manner as to fully meet the exacting requirements of 


advanced laws of sanitation. 
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I would not have you think however that the general health of the school has 
been uniformly good. ‘There are times when we are very vusy and our energies 
fully taxed. Every year we have a number of new pupils coming with impaired 
health, suffering from malnutrition, or with a tubercular tendency, or some con- 
s{itutional or hereditary taint, or some mental or physical defect other than their 
deafness. These require continuous looking after, and the attention they receive 


4 


2. 
x 


is of great advantage to them in enabling them to continue at school and in laying ~ 


a foundation of health that we nope will bear fruit in a better and more enduring 
future after they have finished here. 


The prevention of infections is a problem of the first importance and we adopt 
every known means practicable to combat it. The process commences before the 
opening of school. To this end instructions are sent to the parents or guardians 
of intending pupils previous to their leaving home. If any have been exposed or 
at all suspicious of any infection they must produce a medical certificate that they 
are free from contagion before they are received. Ali trunks and contents are 
ordered to be disinfected by the use of formaldehyde sprinkled on cloths and 
placed in the trunk. On arriving at the school if the trunks do not give evidence 
of the presence of formaldehyde they are again fumigated for twenty-four hours. 
Notwithstanding our best endeavours infectious diseases crop up that must be dealt 
with. In the month of January last we had chicken-pox, in all forty-two cases 
without untoward results other than detention from school under quarantine. In 
January a case suspicious of small-pox occurred. The patient was quarantined 
for the usual length of time and recovered. As a precautionary means a number 
of the pupils and attendants were vaccinated, some for the first time, others when 
they were considered not sufficiently immune were re-vaccinated, in all forty people. 

Among the cases encountered during the session 1 would briefly report the 
more important. We had two cases of fracture clavicle, perfect recovery, both 
boys, a number of cases of wounds and other injuries generally of minor im- 
portance, one case of appendicitis recovered without operation, LaGrippe occurring 
in epidemics, one case only complicated with pneumonia, two cases of inflammatory 
rheumatism, a number of skin diseases, digestive disorders, throat, nose and 
bronchial affections, numerous other disorders or indispositions of little importance 
but ordinarily encountered in residential schools. One boy was returned home 
with heart disease. We had no mortality among the school children. 

As your physician here I have long felt that the welfare of the children would 
be advanced if more time were given to the study and examination of the pupils 
when well, and thereby detect any constitutional or hereditary defects, and become 
more familiar with their temperament and disposition. ‘To this end and with the 
consent and approval of the Superintendent I have begun a course of thorough 
inspection of every individual pupil, keeping record of the same, to be made at 
the opening and close of the session and to include the personal and family history, 
the height, weight and measurements, as well as physical, mental and genera] 
characteristics. The children coming to the schocl this year for the first time I 
believe to be superior physically and intellectually to any class for many years past. 

The opening of the present session found the main building renovated and in 
a sanitary condition, ready to receive the large influx of children. The hospital 
had also been renovated and given a fresh coat of paint. Up to the present there 
has been no sickness considered dangerous or important. 

Among the officers and attendants the year has proved an eventful one. Mr. 
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John Dowrie, master carpenter aud a long and valued servant of the school, died 
in January alter a prolonged period of failing health. Mr. William Langmuir 
long connected with the schoo! died in November after a protracted illness. Miss 
Tempieton, teacher, who had been in poor health for some time was taken danger- 


ously sick in February. She recovered but convalescence was very slow and 
she was advised to relinquish work until after holidays. She has now 
fully recovered and returned to duty at the opening of the session. Miss 


Willoughby, our matron was in impaired health and in a low nervous condition 
for some time. On the opening of the school in September she unfortunately fell 
fracturing her left wrist, from which she will be partially disabled for some time. 
In November our nurse, Miss Morrison, resigned and was succeeded by our present, 
nurse, Miss Roberts. She became dangerously sick toward the end of the term 
necessitating an operation. She has fully recovered and is now on duty, active, 
energetic and painstaking, popular with the children and is giving good satis- 
faction. ‘There has been other sickness among the staff but not such as to interfere 
with the systematic and orderly progress of the school. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the Superintendent for the privilege 
accorded me of attending the International Congress of School Hygiene at Buffalo, 
N.Y., in August last. A noticeable feature of this great congress was the deep 
interest manifested in the work by the delegates present. The sessions were 
largely attended, even crowded, and the interest maintained to the end. The 
papers read were of a very high order and the discussions as thorough as the time 
allowed would permit. I believe much practical good will be the ultimate result 
of such conferences and all those interested in this work will await the published 
report of the proceedings with much interest. 


I have the honour to: be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. W. Boyce, M.D. 


LITERARY EXAMINER’S REPORT | 
BELLEVILLE, ONT., June 17th, 1913. 


To tHE HonouraBLE R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Mimster of Education for Ontario. 


S1r,—I have the honour to present herewith my report on my inspection of 
the School for the Deaf at Belleville. 

In accordance with your instructions I inspected the classes while the actual 
work of instruction was in progress, and to me, this visit was more satisfactory 
than any previous visit where the instruction had largely been completed for the 
year before I visited. This year I was able to get a fuller idea of the enormous 
difficulties under which these instructors labour. I thought I appreciated the 
matter fully before, but I now know that I did not. To one who has not seen this 


work being accomplished, it is next to impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
34 &. 
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handicap under which pupil and teacher struggle. And to me the results are 
wonderful. 

I spent five days in the Institution, visiting every class for periods varying with 
the class, and I can truthfully say that 1 saw good work in practically ev pe class, 
in many classes, most excellent work. 

For some time past I have been particularly interested in the Senior Manuai 
Class who, as you know, is attempting to reach the Junior High School Entrance 
standard. This year a very happy arrangement has been made by which Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Stewart share the work of this class, the balance of their time 
being given to the Senior Oral Class. This senior Manual Ciass, consisting of 
some very bright pupils, is making rapid progress, and with the exception of the 
subjects which it is manifest that the pupils could not attempt (Oral Reading for 
example) I fully believe they will reach the goal for which they are working. And 
when the pupils of the Senior Oral Class reach this stage they will be able to 
take the Oral Reading also. 

A new feature in this year’s work is a class of nine senior girls who are being 
instructed in Typewriting by Miss Palen, on the Touch System. She showed me 
some excellent work done by the girls, and Miss Palen informed me that in repeated 
work they attained a speed of about fifty words per minute, which is a very credit- 
able performance. 

I will not attempt to outline what I saw in each class, for it would make this 
report unnecessarily long, but I can assure you that the interests of the deaf chil- 
dren of our province are in capable hands under Dr. Coughlin and his efficient staff 
of instructors. 

It is pleasing to see the improvements now nearing completion in the way of 
dormitories. This expenditure was absolutely necessary and when the contemplated 
changes are made in the class-rooms of the present building, I am sure that you 
will see still better work done in this Institution that is alrealy doing excellent 
work. The course of study now is as near as may be, that of the Public School, 
and as the oral work advances it will approach still nearer. Having visited here 
officially now for a number of years in succession, the advance since my first visit 
is very evident and each year it gets nearer to a visit to a good Public School. I 
have mentioned this to the Superintendent and it must be apparent to anyone who 
visits here frequently. 

Tn addition to the literary work of the Institution, the Physical development 
of the pupils is carefully looked after and ii would be difficult to find a healthier or 
happier lot of boys and girls. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. J. CLarKe, B.A., 
Public School Inspector, 
Belleville, Trenton and South Hastings. 
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Sections of the Ontario Truancy and Compulsory School Attendance Act Applicable to 

the case of Deaf Children 

3. Every child between ei 

the full term during which t 

resides is open each year, 
Bee. 0. 1397, c. 296, s. 2. 


ght and fourteen years of age shall attend school for 
he school of the section or municipality in which he 
unless excused for the reasons hereinafter mentioned. 


4. A person who has received into his house another person’s child under the 
age of fourteen, who is resident with him or is in his care or legal custody, shall 
be subject to the same duty with respect to the instruction of such child during 
such residence as a parent and shall be liable to be proceeded against as in the 
case of a parent, if he fails to cause such child to be instructed as required by this 


Act; but the duty of the parent under this Act shall not be thereby affected or 
diminished. R.8.0. 1897, c. 296, s. 3, 


5. (1) A parent, guardian or other person shall not be liable to any penalty 
imposed by this Act in respect of a child if— 
(a) The child is under efficient instruction at home or elsewhere ; 


(6) The child is unable to attend school by reason of sickness or other un- 
avoidable cause. 


(%) The fact that the child is blind or deaf and dumb shall not be deemed 
an unavoidable cause within the meaning of clause (b) of this section if the child 
is a fit- subject for admission to the Ontario School for the Education and In- 


struction of the Deaf and Dumb, or the Ontario School for the Education and 
Instruction of the Blind. 


6. (1) No child under the age of fourteen years who has not a valid excuse 
under this Act, shall be employed by any person during school hours, while the 
public school of the section or municipality in which the child resides is in session, 
and any person who employs a child in contravention of this section shall incur a 
penalty not execeeding twenty dollars for each offence. 


8. Every truant officer shall examine into all cases of truancy within his 
knowledge, or when requested to do so by the inspector, or by a school trustee, 
teacher, other truant officer or ratepayer, and shall warn the truants and their 
parents or guardians, in writing, of the consequences of truancy; and shall also 
notify the parent, guardian or other person having the charge or control of a 
child between the ages of eight and fourteen years not attending school as required 


by this Act, to cause the child to attend some school forthwith. Tao ORE LS Ov eaor 
Boos. 


9. (1) A parent, guardian or other person having the charge or control of any 
child between the ages of eight and fourteen years who neglects or refuses to cause 
such child to attend some school, unless such child is excused from attendance as 


provided by this Act, shall incur a penalty of not less than five dollars nor more 
than twenty dollars. 


(2) The court may, instead of imposing a penalty, require a person con- 
victed of an offence under this section to give a bond in the penal sum of one 
hundred dollars, with one or more sureties to be approved by the court, conditioned 
that the person convicted shall, after the expiration of five days, cause the child 
to attend some school as required by this Act. R.S.O. 1897, e. eNO Nek 

13. Every person and officer charged with the duty of enforcing any provision 
of this Act, who neglects to perform the duty imposed upon him, shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding $10 for each offence. R.S.O. NSO aes 296) en i 4e 
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Record of the Ontario School for the Deaf Football Team for the Season of 1913 


Sept. 25—defeated Belleville High School. 
Oct. 4— “ Napanee Collegiate. 
pe tebe int Deseronto High School. 
“ 15— * Deseronto High School. 
Cedoso A Trenton High School. 
« R25— * Marsh and Henthorn’s. 
<<  28— Albert College. 
Nov. 1— tied Napanee Collegiate. 
“* 18— lost to Albert College. 
“¢  22—defeated Marsh and Henthorn’s. 
« 24— tied Albert College. 
“ 2%—defeated Trenton Bankers. 


ise) 


Won 9. Tied 2. Tosi 
Number of Pupils in Attendance each Official Year since the Opening of the School 
—_——_ Male Female Total 
| 

From October 27th, 1870, to September 30th, 1871.......... 64 36 100 
- - Ist,218%1, es ESC oan ces OF4 | 52 149 
ee te 872, cs | Bais pesca aa are 130 63 198 
-: oH 1873, Pee cee bOI die ees ens sce 145 76 221 
i 1874, eT ES etre ee 155 83 238 
he 1875, ok SLO ee eaaien ar. 160 96 256 
Hh as 1876, fe Si ieee, 167 104 271 
3 ss 1877, ce LST Senko. sas 166 su 2717 
Ms * 1878, ‘§ EA be cee aba agar 164 105 269 
la . 1879, e ESS Uieerteon cate 162 iy 281 
os i 1880, “s | Kopel Bight Peeag rage 164 132 296 
s 1881, Z US S2ea sees 165 138 303 
i 1882, a LSSa ee ace 158 135 293 
He a 1883, K SSA Se von 156 130 286 
st 2; 1884, os Note keene Mineo 168 116 284 
1885, + TSSGucre tte 161 112 273 
ss os 1886, a ESS ena trae es. 151 113 264 
a re 1887, a R383 eee. os 156 109 265 
bs i 1888, ey USS Oo wens 153. 121 274 
af ‘ 1889, ie DSO Be aoe ee 159 132 291 
c e 1890, * VSO Ue terreree 166 130 296 
i 1891, ESO2 Were ele sins 158 127 285 
ee . 1892, LS OSM ure ales, 162 136 298 
= “ 18938, he S08 ee eae 158 137 295 
1 - 1894, S SOG rre teres tears 160 135 295 
ih de 1895, is HSO6ee ere 173 137 310 
ee : 1896, sf TSOP eae ss 164 128 292 
eS 1897, h TSOS hee ae aces 167 138 305 
1898, ES T8909 rs ne ae 161 132 293 
: ee 1899, es TOO fee ite os 152 130 282 
i eS 1900, i LOOP ies 157 143 300 
i 3 1901, ih VO02 estes 147 141 288 
. 1902, . S LOD ieee teas 140 143 283 
i rs 1908, “ POO Ae sae otto, 137 134 271 
fe ¢ 1904, f° LO0D ee eens ios 130 138 268 
a: i 1905, ey TOOGE earns ¢ 116 143 259 
’ ie 1906, s LOO eee 126 145 271 
- “ 1907, ih LOO SRE enna 133 143 276 
io 1908, to October 31st, LSOG Ae eae. 130 151 281 
a s 1909, e TOLD Se ress 143 149 292 
. s 1910, - LOWS ee oars teases 138 143 281 
. i 1911, < LOU ere ate rete cots 135 126 261 
4 ce 1912 e LOWS cern sneer: 139 129 268 
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List of Pupils in the Ontario School for the Deaf for the Year ending October 


31st, 1913 
County P.O. Address County P.O. Address 
Algoma: Elgin: 
Barker, Helle; 7. <.. =. Sault Ste. Marie. Caves, Jessie... .. <r: St. Thomas. 
Broad, Russell. ..52..; Dunn’s Valley, Gwalter, Harry ...... St. Thomas. 
Lauzon, Manesipe..... Stobie Mine. Gwalter? Pred tees St. Thomas. 
Matheson, Beatrice..... Sault Ste. Marie. Hammond, Catharine..St. Thomas. 
Part, JOSeph 2.40 cee Sault Ste. Marie. Henderson, Gilbert ....St. Thomas. 


Alberta, Province of: 


NOU NICK eae wees Didsbury. 
Brant: 
Laform, Lydia ........ New Credit. 
Lloyd “Ruths oe ee Brantford. 
Murzin, Sophie........ Brantford. 
McKenzie, Robert ..... Harley. 
Stegmeir, May........ Brantford. 
Bruce: 
Atkinson, Gladys...... Port Elgin. 
Brown,;-J0nnso-. o Chesley. 
Baker, Johuseecsc eee Southampton, 
Crowe, ioberies 2. cae Dobbinton. 
Clemens, Areeta....... Port Elgin. 
Green; James,. 2-3. Chesley. 
Mekee;-Carl— i ee Pinkerton. 
McKee, Maude......... Pinkerton. 
Rourke, Melville....... Tara. 
Smith, Elizabeth...... Wiarton. 
Smith? Rereyeces, ey Wiarton. 
Carl ton: 
Brigham, Thomas..... Ottawa. 


Blanchard, Victor 
Dallaire, Romeo 


sees Ottawa. 
Donn, John 2 save’ Cummings’ Bridge. 
Delinelle, Victor....... Ottawa. 


HIVOY, 7d ANOS nie oe 
Gauvreau, Telesphore. .Ottawa. 


Huband, Gerald ...... Ottawa. 
Jones, (Mabelia. =. . ce Sillings’ Bridge, 
Levasseur, Philip..... Ottawa. 
Savera: Pauline = Cummings’ Bridge. 
POWs Dota. eee Laurentian View. 
Dundas : 
Beckett, Sam......... Chesterville. 
Ford, Clarice ..:...... Mountain. 
Hoy, Gertie ee ee _. Mountain. 
Ipper<Cyril ...., 2... Morrisburg. 
Servage, Milton....... Dunbar. 
Dufferin : 
Bell Georges... +. cns. Riverview. 
Hamilton, Hnie 2. a6 Shelburne. 
Middleton, Hellen ..... Conover. 
Durham : 
McMillan, Joseph...... Newcastle. 


cee Cummings’ Bridge. 


Jagoe, Alberta 


St. Thomas. 


Paul, Wdwards +. 4... St. Thomas 


Essex : 


Berthiaume, Lionel.... 


Tecumseh. 


Bennie, James ........ Leamington. 
Fairfal Maisie: esse Leamington. 
Kerr vAvis: cae eee Elmstead. 
Penprase, Alfred...... Elmstead. 
Payne, hddie “sence Walkerville. 
Swader, Warls 2..c.e Windsor. _ 
Walker, Achille ...... Sandwich. 
Watkins, Hazel ....... Windsor. 
Glengarry : 
Gass.) emhimain. sete ee Maxville. 
Haldimand : 
Buckley, Lawrence....Cheapside. 
Duxpury, Oral... «cers Cheapside. 
Forrester, Asa..... ..- Dunnville. 
Posters Dorotny....0 2. Dunnville. 
Rozelle William. ic.'. 30 Canboro. 
Sherk, Ciaran. South Cayuga. 
Halton: 
Kenney, Francis ...... Acton. 
Tales ales one. oe es Milton West. 
Hastings : 
AlloresRrances.>....5. Bogart. 
Doughty, Mary ....... Eldorado. 
Freeman, Gertie...... Deseronto. 
Hawes, Rosiés....%.4. Deseronto. 
JODNStON, Mary =u. ..aas Belleville. 
JANES, LE CLIVG wees os Marysville. 
Jaynes, Wilfred....... Marysville. 
McAdam, Wesley...... Marlbank. 
Narrie, John .........-- Marmora. 
Ward; Albert >. .c.<s3 Stirling. 
Waldron, Arthur ...... Trenton. 
Huron: 
Balkwill, Clara v.20. Exeter, 
Colclough, Lorne...... Holmesville. 
Coles Jeat oo ae en ee Clinton. 
Cole, Maleitie 6 ese se Clinton 
Laporte, Dennis....... Zurich 
Montgomery, Elsie .... Wingham. 
Marshall, John ....... Hensall. 
Marshall, Russell .....Hensall. 
Sours, Gladys .......- Clinton. 
Steepe, Phoebe ........Goderich, 
Simmons, Luella...... Gorrie. 
Wiggins, Parkie....... Dungannon. 
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List of Pupils in the Ontario School for the Deaf—Continued 


County P.O. Address 
Kent. 
PX CKIN GAINES oo eie ous 0.5 3 Bothwell. 
Brewer, Blanche....... Bothwell. 
Christian, Gertrude....Wallaceburg. 
Dubois, Madeline...... Wallaceburg. 
Meredith, Stella....... Wabash. 
Neville, Mamie........ Dresden. 
UR OUIMEN OVA Chole h so nc 5 os Ridgetown. 
HE GUiouse.= JONI. sc ss Chatham. 
Lambton: 
@Chenney™ Roy .c..5.6 es Petrolea. 
Jennings, Frank ...... Petrolea. 
wonunSs ton, Olivers... 0.’ Sarnia. 
Jackson, Leone........ Oil Springs. 
MACkKSOU MYT cos sere Oil Springs. 
Leckie, Alice.......... Sarnia. 
MOCO KI PALMA heresies Sarnia. 
Reekie: Elsie... 40.0% Sarnia. 
Mackie, John.......4. Edy’s Mills. 
Squire, “Wdith:. os. sc... Wyoming. 
Stewardson, Lawrence. Forest. 
mhomas> Clara... ><. Walpole Island. 
Watson Ver .<2!.% os. Watford. 
VA TKECATM Soe os sco oe Wyoming. 
Lanark: 
PKG ME TOO ce 5." <3 os Almonte. 
Hughes, Ernest ....... Carleton Place. 
Jacklin, Myrtle........ Rideau Ferry. 
Leggett, Gordon .... Perth. 
McLaren, Mary ....... Smith’s Falls. 
McLaren, Rachel...... Smith’s Falls. 
Inncoln : 
Heaslip, Myrtle ....... Wellandport. 
Leeds: 
Swayne, Robert ....... Athens. 
Swayne, Patrick ...... Athens. 
Middlesex : 
Garrett, Gladys....... Granton. 
Humphrey, Hazel...... London. 
Hodgins. wary 2.6 sce: . London. 
Hodgins, Sadie........ London. 
Hodgins, Albert... ...< London. 
Laugheed, Eva ....... London. 
McMurray, Mirton ....Belton 
Steele Annies. 5. ..ssis London. 
Northumberland : 
| SID bol CAN 1 ele ieee Ra Baltimore. 
pall iisgar es. cc cc Baltimore. 
Moore sDOTOth ys, «es. Castleton. 
MibliganewAeciess Campbellford. 
Barker Cliftord. ..6.:.: Baltimore. 
Parker-Clintom:.. acs. > Baltimore. 
Shannon, Lenna....... Brighton. 


County 


P.O. Address 


Nipissing District : 


Bealer-tirank~. ¢...... Copper Cliff. 


Dorschner, Charles.... 
Legault, Clarida ...... 


Mattawa. 
Cache Bay. 


Legrandeur, Victor....St. Charles. 
Ross, Lanrediths ..2.. Cochrane. 
Rodhy, Theodore...... North Bay. 
SOT, OUI Steer cite Englehart. 
Siiddy<Birediay +o ace Sturgeon Falls. 
Whalen, Loretta...... New Liskeard. 
Whalen, Mary.......... New Liskeard. 
Oxford : 
A brey- renee. ene Drumbo. 
‘Allenne Winnie. .. Tillsonburg. 
Groves, Russell...... Ingersoll. 
IslestHazel. <2 acee Ingersoll. 


McFarlane, Mona. 
Youngs. Cyrus .. 
Youngs, Stanley. 


Ontar‘o 


Benns: Charles... s6..... 
ISA DPiiie GEO's oxic ois hace: See 
Maynard, John... 1%. 


Parry Sound District : 


Bagby, Florence....... 
Blais; Gladyseescin cc. 


Peel: 


McVean, Archibald... 
McLeish, Marjorie .... 


Peterborough : 


Harper, Madeline ..... 
Meyett, Joseph........ 
McMillan, Nellie...... 
McBrien, Elwood ...... 


Perth: 
Kaufman, Margaret... 


. . Woodstock. 


Youngsville. 


.. Youngsville. 


Claremont. 
Atherley. 
Uxbridge 


Katrine Station. 
Burk’s Falls. 


Nortonville. 
Castlemore. 


.Castlemore. 


Star. 


Peterboro’. 
Peterboro’. 
Havelock. 

Peterboro’. 


. Palmerston. 


McIntyre, Ross’........Fullarton. 
Orr, .W innitred.. ois ts. Milverton. 
Prescott and Russell : 
McDougall, Elsie...... Grant. 
McDougall, Peter...... Grant. 
Pregent, Leopold...... Plantaganet Sp’gs. 


Quebec Province: 


a Wise Lut Couetseteratnce rete ats 


Renfrew : 


Derochie, Wallard.... 
Dallaire, Ambrose ... 
Dick SAT TOn Mecca 
Gervais, Virginia...... 
Hunter, George........ 


Montreal. 


. Arnprior. 
. Perrault. 


Renfrew. 
Camel Chute. 
Matawatchan. 
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List of Pupils in the Ontario Institution for the Deaf—Concluded 


County 


Renfrew—Continued 


Hunter, Raymond...... 
Hunter, Clifford... 5.3 
Schneider, Leonard... 


Schneider, Albert ..... Pembroke. 
Teepel. Emma ...... Khartum. 
Whyte, Eleanor...... Arnprior. 
Whyte, Belles .7 5.5. Arnprior. 
Szmcoe : 
BOWen. OV se ae sents Cookstown. 
Cheviette, David...... Penetang. 
Godfrey, Mabel ........ Orillia. 
Gallinger, Edith ..... Lisle. 
Hall Wrwarte iw. ces Midland 
Meleey, tallians.we7...0e Barrie. 
St. Amant, Herman... Penetang. 
Sinclair, Blanche ...... Orillia. 
SloanHarry i) <2 os Churchill. 
Vaillancourt, Joseph... Penetang. 
Watson, Edna ....... Orillia. 
Wheat, Dorothy23a..4 4% Midland. 
Stormont : 
Campbell, Mary..... Avonmore. 
Ingle; Agnes! in. oes Cornwall. 
Thunder Bay District : 
Beaudin, Frank ...... Fort William. 
Munro. Ada 15 Slate River Valley. 
Smith, Walter ....... Fort William. 
Victoria : 
Coulter, Caliph........ Kirkfield. 
Kvans, Christopher....Corson’s Siding. 
Patrick, Nellie ........Lindsay. 
Western, Florence..... Little Britain. 
Whitworth, Florence... Lindsay. 
Wellington : 
Carter, Elizabeth..... Guelph. 
Marshall, Jessie...... Arthur. 
McQueen, Mary ...... Arthur. 
Wentworth : 
Avlen; Muriel... <.% 3. Hamilton. 
Batstone, Jesse. iss oes Hamilton. 
Bayliss, Hector....... Hamilton. 
Pierce, Gordon....... Hamilton. 
Struble, Norman ..... Hamilton. 
PeAG Taras ot ee Hamilton. 
Aer ALLIED uk elo co Hamiiton. 
Webster, Elsie........ Aldershot. 


P.O. Address 


County 


P.O. Address 


Matawatchan. 


. Matawatchan. 
. Pembroke. 


Brown, Walter..... .. Toronto 
Burley; Williams 3.2 Toronto. 
Balers Hage o asec trees Toronto. 
Casevpiniiian: oes. Toronto. 
Cornish; Douelasccy..<- Toronto. 
Dolby; Martha =<... Toronto. 
Dysons Joh ceca. ec Toronto. 
Drekgsonys Violets oe fee Toronto. 
Davey, Charles ........ Toronto. 
Egginton, Maud........ Toronto. 
Gerolamy, Marie...... Toronto. 
Goulding, Thomas..... Toronto. 
Hazlitt, Evelyn ....... Toronto. 
Hazlitt, Dorothy <<. Toronto. 
Hardy .- Gla dyse.scn «on Toronto. 
Kennedy, Muriel ...... Toronto. 
Lawson, Gladys .... . Toronto 
Leeder, Flora e~. 3...25 Toronto. 
Marks; Jennie ........ Toronto. 
Maiola; Joseph... fs Toronto. 
Mosher, Archie........ Highland Creek. 
McCann, Grace........ Toronto. 
McGovern, William.... Toronto. 
Osborne, Iona.......... Toronto. 
Powell, Marion: S72: Toronto. 
Patio Lenore css sk Toronto. 
Peirce Frankie. 2 Toronto. 
Pack. Sydnevs cos.e een Toronto. 
Robinson, Charles...... Toronto. 
Smith, Mabel ........ Toronto. 
Smith; Normaietes s ses Toronto. 
Thomson, Anabel...... Toronto. 
Watson, Muriel.:>-... Toronto. 
Walker, Arthur®...:. <1 Toronto. 
Witson. Charles: 2..2, Toronto 


Willmott, Charles..... Toronto. 


Welland : 
Caswell, Sylvia ....... Chippawa. 
Harr.James* sae. 6 Marshville. 
Waterloo: 
Denham, William....... Preston. 
Golds; Chatlest. res 2 Berlin. 
Klinkman, Mary ...... New Hamburg. 
Dis Gle Aone scouts a Galt. 
Martin, Absalom ...... Waterloo. 
Strone, Della és... «258 Breslau. 
York: 
Angelchick, Lena...... Toronto. 
Buchan, Drucilla...... Toronto. 
Buchan, John ......... Toronto. 
BuchaneLUcy...6. cae e. Toronto. 
Baskerville, Silas ..... Toronto 
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Cost per Pupil, School for the Deaf 
Year ending October 31st 
1911-12 1912-13 
Z z 
tH faa 
Boe eas ee ec Bae eG 
a ae ore ~ 2 fal ee P= aon 
Heading of Expendit Be Pose) Sea pee | Soe 338 
eading of Expenditure 458 2s Bom 56 8 Os oe 
S8oq | a4 | Sha | SPSS | Se | See 
anid hee pa ign Saag py ROnm by OO | be Bd 
Dace $c. Sace Senc. Seencs Sauce 
MICU ICAL UCDAT LINEN bag ss ss 'sias os oom wis 273 84 PANE ae 288 59 AeA 0 02 
Briel S Meats CUC ss. a be ks wee sae 6.5 4,734 78 20 81 0 40 4,718 32 19 75 0 38 
BOM DREAGL CLG ee. iat cn. oc cyenie praete 3 LEOLOROT: A 46) 0.08.) “1, 5858e828 6 44 0 12 
eM UI HA ANTOLS WIV UL Kiss, cages erica s Srv eae cheers Beoozecees0° 98! = O.32.0 4,460. a0net 187 0 36 
Bene ra l2OTOCeiCS iis 5 ware a eee 2,081 07 917 0 18 Zrotlecs 9 94 0 19 
mruivand vyeretables. sos... ssc cee os 1,315 83 DSO ORT telsacol 475 0 09 
Bedding and -clothings . 2s ccc. + os 545 46 240; 0 044 543 86 aah 0 04 
MVC ene ei ctc ele tes trae Ghee ace ate (eo lOZ hee Oo Leow Us Olea sees oe Z1 92 0 42 
OTE ee rere a he ik ite Bikes BOR ek ok 1,061 30 4 68} 0 09 976 92 4 09 0 07 
AE SINGG PAG SICH a ea eM 877 24 3 86 0 074 TO 72 3023 0 06 
BOOKS ANG ADPALALUS ... 0% aces ve me 484 27 Arle 0 04 1,072 78 4 49 0 08 
-OCSPTP BTR TSE B/E IC) ol ep el i ce ea Be 615 64 Peeler 0 054 807 90 3 38 0 06 
BTMEIUEUTONCUC, ceric sce s es a eee s+ ols 665 17 Zo .06 692 75, 2 90 0 05 
Mai E ee Mats tgeals bia cos oe cette toseaere c 847 99 ace 0 07 905 52 ay fh) 0 07 
Bre AIESOLCINALY.< «<> <a cde beep es 631 97 278 0 06 886 85 3 (il 0-07, 
SE NEES I Ee ee 57 09 0 25 0 004 144 27 0 60 0 OL 
VES OES Ia soar eS Sa PO re Son 900 00 397) 0 08 900 00 Belk 0 07 
MEICCOMATCOUS as abi cee sss seeks) cee hat MOsls3t Ay 0 09 1,011 96 4 24 0 08 
PIATICS ANG WALES ass sec siccee eee SIe4 (oer ates, GOW «2 6an pols 19 45). 133) 22 206 
59,614 64) 262 61) 5 04°) 60,232 44) 252 41 4 80 


Average number of pupils, 1911-12, 227. 
Annual cost per pupil, 1911-12, $262.61. 
Weekly cost per pupil, 1911-12, $5.04. 


Average number of pupils, 1912-13, 288. 
Annual cost per pupil, 1912-13, $252.41. 
Weekly cost per pupil, 1912-13, $4.80 


Certified correct. 


DeaW ee PEAR OE, 


Bursar. 


No. 17 
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APPENDIX | 


| FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, BRANTFORD, BEING FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
31st OCTOBER, 1913 


(To tHe Honouraste R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 
Minister of Education for Ontario: 


: Srr,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the Forty-second Annual Report 
upon the School for the Blind, Brantford, for the year ended 31st October, 1913. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. F. GARDINER, 
Princvpal. 
Brantford, November, 1913. 


The School for the Blind 


In presenting the forty-second annual report of the Ontario School for the 
Blind, I have to report a decrease of 7 (from 106 to 99) in the average attendance 
- for the session which ended in June, 1913, as compared with the preceding session ; 
also a decrease in the total registration from 115 to 109. The registration of pupils 
during the twelve months of the official year—from November 1st, 1912, to October 
31st, 1913—was 124, the same as in the preceding official year. 

If I am correct in my opinion, that the chief cause of the reduction in attendance 
is a general diminution of blindness throughout the Province, the present condition 
should be a cause of rejoicing, but in a comparison extending over a term of years 
other reasons must be considered, besides the increased efficiency of physicians, 
nurses and oculists. High-water mark was reached in this school in the official 
year ending 30th September, 1881, when the recorded attendance was 201. At 
that time many of the “pupils” were men and women of mature years, and not a 
few of them were far below the normal intellectually. The “school” was doing 
the work of an asylum, which interfered seriously with the carrying out of the 
object for which it had been established. By a judicious weeding out, the attend- 
ance in the official year 1882 was brought down to 167, and in 1884 it was 140. 
In 1889 it was 16”, in 1903 it was 131, and not so low again until 1912. When 
the compilation of the figures taken in the census of 1911 was completed in August 
last, the officials at Ottawa were so surprised that the blind population had not 
maintained its former ratio to the total population that they feared some mistake 
had been made by the enumerators, and they asked my opinion on the subject. I 
drew their attention to the efforts made in recent years to prevent blindness, nar- 
rated the experience of this school in regard to reduced attendance, and showed 
that similarly situated schools in the United States were having a like experience. 
Mr. J. J. Dow, Superintendent of the Minnesota School for the Blind, in noting a 
decreased attendance from 91 in 1911 to 83 in 1912, mentioned fifteen schools in 
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which the attendance was greater in 1902 than in 1912, namely: the school for 
whites and the school for coloured in Alabama; the schools in Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, linois, Indiana, Iowa, IXansas, Kentucky, New York City, Ohio, Oregon, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. In several other States the attendance in 1912 was lower 
than it had been in some of the preceding years. 

It must not be inferred that all the Ontario children who ought to be attend- 
ing this school are in attendance. For reasons stated in former reports, or for no 
explicable reason, some parents hesitate or refuse to let their children with de- 
fective sight take advantage of the facilities provided by the Legislature for their 
education. J am sure that the existence of the school, and the objects of its 
maintenance, are better known and better understood now than in former years. 
During the year 19138, in addition to a liberal distribution of annual reports, I 
mailed 4,000 circular letters to county and township officials, clergymen and others, 
whose names and addresses appeared in the Canadian Almanac, with information 
about the school and specimens of the print used in teaching. I also availed myself 
of the kindness of my old friends the editors to have inserted in nearly every 
Ontario newspaper a short notice of the school and its work, and in addition to 
the usual exhibit at the Toronto Fair we had this year a series of demonstrations 
of literary, musical and industrial work conducted by Miss Cronk, a blind teacher, 
assisted by pupils who reside in Toronto. Printed matter relating to the school was 
handed out to the thousands of persons from all sections of the Province who. 
stopped to inspect the exhibits of pupils’ work in the Government building. Con- 
cerning the School’s exhibit and demonstration, the Toronto Globe, of September 
Sth, said: 


“ Anyone who imagines that because a person is afflicted with blindness, she must 
needs sink into a state of pathetic oblivion, waiting for crumbs of comfort to turn up, 
for someone to talk or sing or read to her, should go to the demonstration hall in the 
Women’s Building at the Exhibition this afternoon at 3 o’clock and see how the blind 
are taught at the School for the Blind at Brantford. 

“Hach afternoon a group of bright-faced boys and girls gathers there to show the 
public a little of the method used in educating those who cannot see. Looking at the 
expressive faces of the girls, as they lean towards one another over their knitting to 
pass a remark or give a suggestion, it is hard to believe that they are not looking and 
laughing into each other’s eyes from behind those dark glasses, which to us symbolize 
the shutting out of so much that makes life worth while. 

“Miss Cronk, a blind teacher from the school, gave yesterday afternoon a most 
interesting demonstration of the teaching of music, while Mr. C. W. James explained 
how music could be written from dictation, the chief difference being that the blind 
student must memorize his music before he can play it. Miss Cronk dictated to Mary 
Cuneo a piece of music she had never heard before, and Mary took it down in point 
writing, then went to the piano and tried over the notes, after which she played it 
without missing a note. 

“*How do you find the first note?’ asked a lady in the audience, and received in 
reply from the little musician a very clear explanation of how the keyboard was 
numbered through the octaves. This lady then took a page covered with point writing 
and tried to tell, with her eyes closed, how many pricks were in various letters, but she 
could not. The slender fingers of the blind seem abnormally sensitive, and they flutter 
around, deftly telling who is here, where the chair is, what the words are, and dozens of 
other things almost as quickly as we would gain the same impressions by our eyes. 

“Then Mary played while Gladys Thompson sang sweetly, ‘Face to Face.’ The 
most wonderful thing of all is the optimism of these whom we regard as the poor blind. 
And yet we, with every external thing to make life bright, so often wear a gloomy face, 
while these children who must depend so much on their own inner resources find so 
much to make them smile. 

“One girl sat reading and smiling to herself over what looked like an ordinary 
exercise-book full of pin-pricks, but from the expression of her face it must have con- 
tained the loveliest pictures and stories imaginable. Presently Nora Lansdowne was 
called and she turned a few pages, got up and read aloud. Then Mildred Miles gave a 
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humorous recitation, and Thomas Higgins left the hammock he was making to give 
another. 

“When the demonstration was over, Mr. James took us over to the Government 
Building to see the er done by the pupils in the school, and as we went, we said to 
him: 

“Those little Sips were so pathetic in their neat dresses and their pretty red and 
blue hair ribbons which they can never see. Do they really care about having pretty 
things?’ 

“To have the delight in pretty clothes taken out of her life would mean so much 
to any girl. It may sound like a little thing in the one overwhelming fact of being blind, 
but it is a little thing with a constant prick, one feels sure. The fancifully braided hair, 
as much as the sweet, happy, singing voice, and the care-free smile, bring a lump to the 
throat, but Mr. James says: 

“«They do care for pretty things. When one of their friends comes in they run 
their fingers over her sleeves and the folds of her skirt and say, “‘ What a pretty dress 
you have.’ ” 

“One is glad that things ‘feel’ pretty to them if they cannot look so. 

“The exhibit shows beautiful work in carpentry, basketry, the making of wicker 
furniture, and so forth, by the boys, and sewing, bead-work and marvellous machine- 
made garments by the girls, while a knitted coverlid by Miss OS could vie with any- 
thing the Women’s Building can produce. 

“Wondering if perhaps the work was so carefully prepared for them that they 
hardly could make a mistake, we asked Mr. James about it, and he assured us that they — 
could do everything for themselves, from the first part of the work on, excepting. where 
colour was concerned, as in the beads, when different colours must be placed in different 
boxes for the worker.” 


Death of Mr. W. N. Hossie 


In the death of Walter Nicholl Hossie, Bursar of the School for the Blind, 
which occurred at 12.40 in the morning of October 13th, 1913, officers, teachers, 
pupils and all others connected with the school, feel that they have sustained a 
personal loss, for Mr. Hossie not only performed the duties of ‘his office faithfully, 
but he was everybody’s friend. Born at Denny Loan Head, Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
December 9th, 1831, be was brought to Canada when less than two years old by 
his parents, who settled in the township of 
Moore, on the St. Clair River. He was 
educated at the Sarnia Public School and 
the Goderich Grammar School. For five 
years, after leaving school, he sailed on 
the lakes. In those days there were no 
railways in Canada, and while thus em- 
ployed he had the opportunity of visiting all 
the leading cities along the water front 
from Quebec west. In 1849 and 1850 he 
was engaged clearing timber land, and in 
1852 was employed in a general store in 
Goderich. In 1858 he entered the sheriff’s 
office at Stratford as clerk and deputy, 
and on the separation of Peel from the 
County of York he received the appointment 
of deputy sheriff, necessitating his removal 
to Brampton, which office he held until 
September 28rd, 1873, when he was ap- 
pointed by the Ontario Government to the 
Bursarship at Brantford, where he spent WALTER NICHOLL HOSSIE 


the remainder of his life, completing a. LEN LW GB? 
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little more than forty years of continuous service in the-same position. Courteous, 
vet firm, in his dealings with the public; prompt and methodical in his office 
work, perfectly familiar with all the varied details of his work, he was trusted and 
esteemed alike by his superior officers at Toronto and by his colleagues in Brant- 
ford. He died, as he had wished to die, “in harness,” for his final illness was of 
only three days’ duration. The funeral took place on Wednesday, October 15th, the 
remains being taken to Goderich for interment. Before the departure of the train, 
service was conducted at the late residence of the deceased by Rev. Mr. Gordon, 
assisted by Rev. Llewelyn Brown and Rev. R. D. Hamilton, the pall-bearers being 
Messrs. McEwen, Brandon, Gardiner, Wickens, Burbank and Leonard. 

Mr. Hossie was a Liberal in politics and a Presbyterian in religion. He united 
with the church in Goderich, was elected to the eldership in Brampton, and after- 
wards in Zion Church, Brantford, but in later years he became a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church. He served frequently as a representative at Presbyteries, Synods 
and General Assemblies, and took the deepest interest in Sabbath School work. At 
Goderich, Stratford and Brampton he was connected with the Tract and Bible 
Societies, and he was a delegate to the International Sabbath School Association 
at Chicago in 1887 and at Pittsburg in 1890; in 1891 he was President of the 
Ontario Provincial Sabbath School Association. Mr. Hossie was married in 1856— 
to Emeline Brace; in 1867 to Sarah Gordon McWhinney, and in 1884 to Margaret. 
Reid McCormack, who died February 22nd, 1913. The surviving children are 
Mrs. James Sheriff, Caesarville, Sask.; Mrs. Garrett and Miss Annie Hossie, Brant-’ 
ford, and Mr. Walter Hossie, Winnipeg, Man. 


Changes in Staff 


Mr. Hossie was succeeded as Bursar by Mr. George H. Ryerson, of Brantford, 
who entered upon his duties on November 1st. 

Miss Emma Moore, teacher of pianoforte and musical theory, resigned om 
December 2nd, 1912, after many years of faithful and efficient service, and dis- 
continued work at the end of January, 1913, being succeeded by Miss Ethel Smyth. 

The Brantford Expositor, of January 18th, contained the following :— 

“ Her friends regret Miss Moore’s withdrawal from the O. I. B.—Presentatiow 
last evening. The officers and teachers of the Ontario Institution for the Blind, 
with the members of their families and a few friends not connected with the Insti- 
tution, were the guests of the Matron (Mrs. Stewart) at supper last night, when ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunity to bid a formal farewell to Miss Emma 
Moore, who has resigned her position on the musical staff and will return to her 
home in Hamilton. The tables were tastefully decorated, and the repast served by 
Misses Cooper, Scace and Kavanagh was thoroughly enjoyed. At its conclusion Mr. 
W. B. Wickens, the senior teacher, read an address in which he expressed the general 
appreciation of the good work so ably and faithfully performed by Miss Moore, 
mentioning the uniform success of her pupils in their examinations, and the love 
and respect with which she was regarded by all. Miss Edith A. Harrington, on 
behalf of the staff, presented Miss Moore with a beautiful pearl pendant and gold 
chain. The recipient, taken by surprise, was visibly affected, and asked her brother, 
Col. E. E. W. Moore, to reply for her, which he did most gracefully, thanking his 
sister’s friends for their kindness and goodwill, which would be appreciated by all 
the family and by none more than by his aged mother. Principal Gardiner added 
a few words of regret at Miss Moore’s departure, and testified to the thoroughness 
of her work, as he knew it from personal observation and by the statements of many 
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ex-pupils who wrote of their gratitude to Miss Moore for the help she had given 
them while at school. Mr. W. Norman Andrews spoke of the difficulty of teaching 
musical theory and the great importance of that branch of musical education. Miss 
Moore had well earned the rest to which she was retiring. Mr. W. N. Hossie and 
Mr. Arthur Ostler joined the rest of the staff in best wishes, and all united in 
drinking Miss Moore’s health. A pleasant feature of the occasion was the presence 
of Mrs. Mansell, of Peterborough, wife of the former pastor of Brant Avenue 
Church. Miss Moore's pupils, a few days previously, presented her with a neat 
leather travelling case, fully furnished.” 

Mr. P. J. Roney, teacher in the literary department, resigned on August 9th, 
after nearly eleven years’ service, his intention being to engage in the life assurance 
business. He was succeeded by Mr. John E. Ronan, who entered upon the work on 
September 24th. 

Miss Elizabeth Stobie, also of the literary staff, sent her resignation on account 
of the protracted illness of her mother. Pending the appointment of a lady teacher 
in her place, the work has been done by Mr. Green, Supervisor of Boys. 

The ordinary work of the school has been as successful as could be expected 
when the unavoidable changes in the teaching staff and the interruptions on account 
of illness are considered. As a general proposition, the teacher who gets along 
well with a class of children who have sight should succeed with blind children, 
after a few weeks or months of application and experience. The effort is necessarily 
more intense and more constant, yet there is little to fear in the case of a teacher 
who takes a real, unselfish interest in her pupils, in and out of the class- 
room, and who is not content with the limited amount of knowledge required to. 
pass an examination and obtain a certificate. To succeed as a teacher, one must 
continue to be a student, and always know more abcut a subject than is printed 
in the school text-book. As there are no special training schools for teachers of the 
blind, the supply must be obtained from the ranks of public school teachers, and 
fitness for the special work can only be demonstrated by actual trial. For these 
reasons, permanency of service is particularly desirable. 

Even in the teaching of the blind, there are what may be designated as fads. 
One blind person does something or makes something out of the ordinary, and this 
is quickly advertised throughout the continent as something that all the blind 
should undertake. But the practical question is, not whether a blind person can 
do a certain thing, but whether it can be done economically by him. There is no 
use in loading a person up with a lot of frills of no value except to call forth 
the admiration of the unthinking and make them shout “‘wonderful.” Every blind 
child of normal intellectual capacity can be taught to read by touch and to write 
legibly with the aid of proper appliances; upon this foundation his education can 
proceed to any desirable extent. In manual work he does best in those industries 
least dependent on machinery. In music, by devoting sufficient time and labour, 
he can become as skilful as musicians who have sight. In any occupation it is not 
well for the blind man to insist upon perfect independence; he will do better work 
in conjunction with people who have sight. The temptation to “show off” the 
most clever pupils as samples of the lot should be resisted, as unfair alike to the 
pupils and the public. 

Our school printing office continues to produce books and appliances in New 
York point, for the use of the pupils and of blind adults in our own and the 
neighbouring country. During the last year, at the suggestion of the music teachers, 
over 13,000 sheets of Plaidy’s scales were printed and varnished, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments, Beatitudes, Addition Tables, etc., for use in the 
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Kindergarten, were printed in sets of 100. Among the new books is one on 
“Northern Ontario,” containing an address delivered by Hon. W. H. Hearst before 
the Canadian Club of Toronto; one on the Northwest Rebellion of 1885, and one on 
the settlement of Upper Canada by the United Empire Loyalists. 

The record of the year’s work in the literary and musical departments will 
be found in the appended reports of the examiners appointed by the Minister of 
Education. As in the preceding year, the Trades Instructor, Mr. Donkin, with 
the permission of the Minister, visited a number of ex-pupils at their homes +9 
assist and instruct them in adopting the latest improvements in willow-work. 
There seems to be little public interest in Ontario in the welfare of the adult blind. 
The need for such interest is better understood in Great Britain, probably because 
the schools there are mainly supported by subscription, and not by direct Govern- 
ment grant. The report of the Yorkshire School, for example, mentions “outmates” 
of fifty years’ standing who have been supplied with employment during that long 
period. ‘he subsidiary enterprises under the same management are the Home 
for Blind Women at Scarborough; the Sale Shop in Londesborough Road; 
the Middlesborough Workshop; the Whitby Workshop; the Markham Fund, 
the Munby Memorial Fund, etc. In the same report is a diagram, show- — 
ing that out of 25,317 blind in England and Wales 481 are under 5 years of 
age, 669 from 5 to ten, 1,078 from ten to fifteen, 1,067 from fifteen to twenty, 
1,120 from twenty to twenty-five, 2,386 from twenty-five to thirty-five, 2,750 from 
thirty-five to forty-five, 3,228 from forty-five to fifty-five, 3,910 from fifty-five to 
sixty-five, 4,289 from sixty-five to seventy-five, 3,443 from seventy-five to eighty- 
five, 896 from eighty-five and upwards. 

These figures probably relate to the totally blind only; they are interesting 
because the proportions are approximately the same in all English-speaking 
countries, as has been proved by frequent comparison. The moral is that no 
country or community should consider that its whole duty toward the blind had 
been done when a school for the education of blind youth had been established. 

The new building, intended for a dormitory for the female pupils and teachers, 
is nearly ready for occupation, and the walls of a similar building for the boys are 
nearly completed. Care has been taken to make the system of ventilation perfect, 
and the lavatories and bath-rooms contain the latest appliances. There are twenty-two 
rooms in each building for the pupils, each provided with three beds, three clothes- 
closets, and one bureau with six drawers. The doors are numbered in brass-tack 
point-print. There is also ample accommodation for the teachers, nurses, and 
caretakers. Besides the two stories on which the sleeping-rooms are located, there 
are a basement and an attic, with rooms for storage, and every precaution has been 
used to make the buildings fire-proof. The transfer of the beds to the new dormi- 
tories will give plenty of room in the main building for reading-rooms, play-rooms 
and sitting-rooms. 


Attendance 


The total registration of pupils in the session of 1912-13 was 109, six less 
than in the preceding session; at the opening on September 25th, 1912, there were 
98 pupils, as compared with 104 at the opening of the preceding session; at the 
close 99, as compared with 104. Eleven pupils, who were not present at the 
opening in September, arrived during the session; seven of these were new; fou 
had been in attendance previously. Of the ten pupils who were present during a 
part of the session, but did not remain until the end, one male left to work on 
his father’s farm, one left with sight improved, one on account of epilepsy, and one 
lacked physical strength to move about. One female left on account of epilepsy ; four 
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en account of poor health, and one to try faith treatment for the restoration of 
her sight. Of the 99 pupils who were present at the close of the session, there 
were 51 males and 48 females. : 

The number of pupils in attendance at the opening on September 24th, 1913, 
was 95, as compared with 98 at the corresponding date in 1912, and 99 at the 
closing of the school term on June 18th, 1913. Of those in attendance at the 
close of the last term, 81 had returned; four former pupils who were not here at 
the close of the last term had come back, and ten new pupils had been enrolled. 
The absence of the eighteen who left in June and did not return in September is 
thus explained :— 

One male took with him tools and materials to work at basket-making: one 


oy? 
had learned carpentry and hammock-making, one was equipped for piano-tuning, 


the parents of two had removed from the Province, one expected to pursue his 
studies under private tuition, one (with considerable sight) intended to learn a 
trade, and one was not permitted to return on account of chronic laziness. One 
female proposed to pursue her musical studies at home, three had completed their 
course, one was delayed while on a visit to friends, three were in poor health, and 
two were temporarily delayed and have since returned, along with three new 


pupils who arrived during October (before the end of the official year), bringing 


the total number enrolled up to one hundred. 
The ages of the new and readmitted pupils are as follows:— 


Males. Females. 

) BR VCO RSE il he TS eres tat ik oe MWC tY-NIn Ce Var © mic) vie eee ae Al 
eee HCCI VCAT Sil. os Coes GG es Ewenty-thnreeryears.. 1.7.0. . katte ee Ah 
BCCIMVCOL SCs aus bo eh ae FEWETUEY-ON GaGa re ta fice. cou cng tuner peta 1 
BeoMEtConavears (or. eG Ae BIS VCORE VCO Sl he cd fest oor pk andes Lama al 
MEME RIC CORVOATS. 60005 ok ws cs brite an SEMEN LECTION OAL Sta at curssr Cece nating ee ltee an 
SR NPS WSS Fa RO ce arae a eee ne a rae tae a (PHITee na yearsoy en, saan ac ee, oa ee eas 2 

ME WICLV Cat VOAT Geel Paice pte tay lle ete 1 

Oates INO LO Gu. ee tek oes en ae MEDS ViCALSRbew en sain acerca et, tae 1 
PIO CATS rte oe.) Gea, Ae ciekee wens 1 

HIV Cy CAT Gh sete ieee Se Nea nae tek cam 1 

POLAT ELC HAA LCS aarprrhy che: ON a ree ee lds 11 

MMOTATS Male sare Mae rer yi Meet ae 8 

Totalomaledvandsfemales 22.0 ee ee LS 


Pupils Registered-iniSession, 1912-13 


Name Residence Name Residence 
PeieRachel . 22. is. ees Sarnia. Bunlopee saudi se ee Cooper’s Falls. 
MEI CSSIC fe). cca cs alice Brooklin. Fitzpatrick Altay eu... Wheatley. 
mezaire, Alma......... Auld. Gascoigne, Marjorie ...Stoney Creek. 
Mezaire, Lea ....... 6s. Auld. Hardwick, Lillian ..... Toronto. 
Bickerton, Gladys ..... Navan. Hawley. DOnises a: cee es Winnipeg, Man. 
mrennan,Alice ........ Bothwell. Heaphy; Norah 2....... Ottawa. 
mrunsden, Alma ....... Brantford. Henrich, Evelyn ......Brantford. 
Re OATING fort os a Mille Roches. Hepvur ns Harriet e.2-3c Port Elgin. 
Watling, Nellie ........ Goderich. Hewison; Betsyo uw .s2: Toronto. 
ox, Winifred .;:...<. Brantford. Hyndman, 1) sieiz......5. Norwich. 
Crawford, Annie ...... Strathroy. Ingram, Elizabeth ..... Ottawa. 
Creiger, Marion ...... Waterford. James, Gertrude ...... Waterford. 
Buneo, Mary .......... Toronto. Johnston, Charlotte ...Guelph. 

Marby. Alice .:.....2.. Ottawa. Kaufman, Blanche ....Chatham. 
Davidovitz, Esther .... Hamilton. Da DA CS ATI Y ron amc: Hensall. 

Davison, Winifred ..... Griersville. Lammie, Greta’........ Hensall. 
Muciaume,: Miva. ........ Rockland. Lansdowne, Norah ....Toronto. 

Dugdale, Gladys ...... Winnipeg, Man. Marshes Mary 36! Holland Landing. 


Sey be 
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Pupils Registered in Session, 1912=-13—Continued 


Name Residence Name Residence 
McAuley, Marjorie .... Hamilton. Shane, Hien... 24.04 %<% Hamilton. 
McEwen, Geraldine ....Radisson, Sask. Slay, (lag ys. ates soap pcs Sarnia. 

Miles, Mildred ........ Toronto. Smithy Hines. 42 5 ie ee Brantford, 
Miller: (Susan rs 232. 26s. Gravenhurst. Saquair, Hihtelr x cace-. Williamstown. 
O Well] “Mary. Ga. oe (ORE wae Stearis,<Sardn sere san Ottawa. 

Reidy tie) oo. Sn Ate: London. Stephenson, Muriel ....Collingwood. 
Rooke, imma “2; “fa5.-5 Dereham Centre. Thompson, Gladys ....Toronto. 

Rusk, Hlizabeth-7 .2..2. Barkway. Thompson, Teresa ..... Hamilton. 
Seis, Kathpyn. 2. csiee.o London. Wricht, Hisie:. 2.46%. St. Catharines. 

Name Residence Name Residence 
Barton, Gustavus 2... . Kazubazua, Que. Loti, Wrest <.-525..08 Brussels. 
Beach, Sparling ....... Ottawa. Lowe; Walter i5 cfs. -45 Hamilton. 
Belton; ‘Samuel«.. 67.5 S. Wellington,B.C. Murray Ancile 23 ae Goderich. 
Carlson, th Ted se isueein.e Hope Station, B.C. Parhtt, sAilans sn «eer Toronto. 
Chapman, Oswald ..... Rosseau. Patterson, Clifford ....Hamilton. 
Chatelain, .hean iris Ottawa. Paul, -beonarde 2), oo. Haileybury. 
Clissold, Fredst.t ieee Mimico. Pinnock, Alited e2545.0- Brantford. 
Cotter, James 25, -2806 Ottawa. Piper; Perey ak. deere we oe Niagara Falls. 
Crew, “Witliain’ wtaoe wien Toronto. Rankin, -Janes: 1... Bickford. 
aivers MOM ei tae ee Todmorden. Raymond; Walter «3.2% Collingwood. 
Cin dyechOn aw) rere Regina, Sask. Richardson, Robert ...Hamilton. 
Derbyshire, Byron ....Athens. Riddell, Gordon ....... Toronto. 
Evérts, eo Sse High River, Alta. Rige, Willan oe .55 Weston. 
Perton, “Vilis* sn 2 Allenford. Salter; Melville 7 ..<.- Oshawa. 
Fonger, Stanley ...... Bruce, Alta. Simmons, "Walter 2.05. Copper Cliff. 
Krayne;, Orville .35 cee Forest. Smith, Joseph... ss. ac: London. 
Garlick, Walteruc28 Ottawa. Steele: Mred. sa. <l\s% cee Perth. 

Gomm, William ....... Toronto. Sutherland, Joseph ....Sutherland, Sask, 
Graham (Glenajteeasee: Birnam. 'TOMmMLUnSON SRGYy nar 6 Saskatoon, Sask. 
Green, Harolies.. cn Elmwood, Man. MViATICS AEGAN Kien! roe. a een Toronto, 

Grills. Lone ba ieceeeas Campbellford. Vincente Cecil tance Crookston. 
Hawken, Howard ..... Whitby. Wallis. :Cyrile. 2.6 1aecce Toronto. 

Hierine” Thomises oe oe Toronto. Webbs Harold] kes? Allandale. 
Johnston, “Harold Sa42-5 Brockville. Westcott, Prank [..<: Salt Spring 
Jones: Prank: . i<i.A 50.5 Winnipeg, Man. Island, B.C. 
Kennedy, Edward ..... Ottawa. White sary. caeecas © iy Toronto. 
Landriau, Valmore ...Ottawa. Wilker, Oscar =2.1 co Tavistock. 

Gee, George ....2.4cn 9364 Epping. Varocki.. Harry cay .s<o Garland, Man. 


New Pupils at Opening of Season, 1913-14 


Name. Residence. Name. Residence. 
Ollve-< Broad) wns sae Sunderland. Stewart: 161 sas ets Bradley. 
va Brother® wwe ctor cn Hamilton. Alfred. laneiord® ....54- Magnetawan. 
Dyer GPUs. «tree eres Brooklin. Cleophose Marcotte (re- 
Amy lLammie _  (re-ad- BELIMNICEOUL D2 oe Seis sienee-s Mattawa. 
SERVE OU Nig settee gs ees Hensall. William McKee ....... Estevan, Sask. 
Beatrice McCannan (re- PORN =P LWDOE Cre aoc os Brockville. 
PUOELCIEO-) "os os es oe Kenora. Leonard Sherman (re- 
POLE LUO vtec lacs Guelph. S0niitied “ison ae Lethbridge, Alta. 
Verna ov Gleb... . en 5 so Baldur, Man. Marl Thompson "> ...5 o05 Toronto. 


Pupils Admitted During October, 1913 


Marjorie McAuley (re- Hmily: PRipeLe sy 4 cos Brockville. 
“Suhiseld tcl i len reer Hamilton. Doris Hawley  (re-ad- 
Gladys Woodcock (re- WiittSd ys Se ak eet Winnipeg, Man. 
AAIGLO Sd 20 anes Toronto. Fred; Jo Noble: cis Hamilton. 
Entertainments 


; 
The regular Tuesday evening entertainments by the pupils, ten for each 
evening, were kept up during the session, with ever increasing interest, one€ 
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important improvement being the many choruses prepared and presented, with 
some healthy rivalry between the two sides of the house. The collection of songs, 
with words and music in point print, was freely drawn upon, and other songs 
in ink print were learned by imitation, thus providing for many of the pupils 
an enlarged repertoire for use after they leave school. 

The Christmas concert was reported by the Brantford Courier of December 
20th, as follows: | 


_ Neither the stormy weather nor the many other advertised attractions had any per- 
ceptible effect on the size of the audience at the Christmas entertainment in the music 
hall of the Ontario School for the Blind last night, and at eight o’clock sharp, the people 
being all comfortably seated and provided with programmes in ink and point print, 
the first number, W. Spinney’s “ Berceuse,” was played on the pipe organ by Clifford 
Patterson, of Hamilton, a young man whose work shows vast improvement from year 
‘to year. Then followed numerous recitations, interspersed with vocal and instrumental 
music in great variety, making the programme as a whole constantly interesting and 
never tedious. Greta Lammie, who lives at Hensall, recited “The Ingenious Cobbler,” 
by Carolyn Wells, telling how he saved labour by cultivating ladies’ slippers, rubber trees 
and sandal wood in his garden. Harold Green, a small boy from Winnipeg, told the 
story of “A Little Drummer” in the war between the North and the South fifty years 
ago. Possibly on account of the “recent unpleasantness” between the Bulgarians and 
the Turks, there was a good deal of martial declamation. Thomas Higgins, of Toronto, 
recited ‘‘The Drummer Boy of Kent,” a brave little chap who went to France in the 
time of Henry V.; and Orville Frayne, of Forest, gave that grand old favorite, “ Marco 
Bozzaris,’ with all the volume and energy that the piece demands. Harry White, of 
Toronto, recited Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s story of “The Puzzled Schoolniaster,’’ whose 
classical erudition did not enable him to comprehend many of nature’s mysteries 
familiarly known to his boy pupils. Gladys Slay, of Sarnia, was very effective in Sin- 
clair’s “ Meditation on Style,” wherein the seventeen-years-old maiden decides that if 
she cannot be a Gibson girl she will wed a Gibson man. Maud Dunlop, of Cooper’s 
Falls, gave Frank Castles’ “ By Special Request” in the most natural, conversational 
manner, her rendition showing perfect comprehension of the author’s idea. Winifred 
Davison, of Griersville, recited “The Heritage,” by Lowell, “ What doth the rich man’s 
son inherit?” and if it has been better done since Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon used to 
recite it, the present scribe was not there to hear. 

All the recitations were notable for distinct enunciation, correct pronunciation, per- 
fect memorizing and graceful and appropriate gesture, the motto of all concerned evi- 
dently being that what is worth doing is worth doing right. Ten little boys—Harold 
Webb, Wm. Gomm, Ancile Murray, James Cotter, Melville Salter, Frank Vance, Harold 
Green, Joseph Smith, Ernest Lott and Joseph Sutherland—told what they would be 
and do when they became men, illustrating the peculiarities of the several chosen 
occupations. As many little girls sang “<A Christmas Carol,’ by Mrs. Adams, the 
accompaniment being played by: their teacher, Miss Middlemiss. They sang well and 
looked very pretty in their white dresses. A new feature in the concert work of the 
Ontario School for the Blind was a violin solo—Seeboeck’s “Blue Eyes ’—played by 
Susan Miller, of Gravenhurst, one of Mr. Ostler’s promising pupils. Harold Johnston, 
of Brockville, played a piano solo, Bohm’s “ La Grace,” with skill and precision credit- 
able to himself and his teacher. Four girls—Hthel Squair, Doris Hawley, Esther 
Davidovitz and Susan Miller—played a piano quartette, Haydn’s “ Heavens Are Telling,” 
with Master Jean Chatelain accompanying on the organ, in excellent time and taste. 
There were three part songs, Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Departure,” and Zimmerman’s “Good 
Night” by the full Choral Class, and Vincent’s “Jolly Winter” by ithe girls of the 
class, Mr. Andrews accompanying and directing. This section of the programme elicited 
special commendation. Before the last number, Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” played 
by Jean Chatelain, of Ottawa, on the organ, brief addresses of appreciation and en- 
couragement were given by Rev. Messrs. Potts, Gordon, Miller, Lavell, Kelly and Dean 
Brady. As the pieces, though numerous, were not long, the entire programme was 
completed in less than an hour and a half, leaving an ample margin for social inter- 
course at its conclusion. 


March 18th, the Girls’ Literary Club gave an entertainment, entitled “An 
Evening with Moore,” the following programme being successfully presented : 

Club song (original), Members of the 0. S. B. Literary Club; essay on Thomas 
Moore’s Life and Works, Ethel Squair; recitation, “The Origin of the Harp,” 
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Nellie Catling; Chorus, “The Harp that Once through Tara’s Halls,” Literary 
Club; recitation, “The Low-Backed Car,” Blanche Kaufman; Solo, “Believe Mei 
if all those Endearing Young Charms,” Ellen Shane; piano solo, “Come Back 
to Erin,” Geraldine McEwen; recitation, “Reuben and Rose,” Mildred Miles. 
solo, “By Bendemeer’s Stream,” Gertrude James; semi-chorus, “Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” Ten Girls, violin accompaniment by Susan Miller; recitation, “The 
King,” Winifred Davison; chorus, “The Minstrel Boy,’ Literary Club. ce 


Save the King. 

May 13th, the pupils of the violin class gave an entertainment, their teacher} 
Mr. Arthur Ostler, playing the piano iduienintne icra © with the following pro} 
gramme :—String quartette, Emma Rooke, Hsther Davidovitz, Mary area anc 
Ellen Shane; “Valse,” Warner, Kathryn Sells; “Barcarolle,’ Kern, Walter 
Simmons; “Blue Bells of Scotand,’ (and variations), Geraldine McEwen ; “Valse 
Intermezzo,’ Kern, Jean Chatelain; duet, “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Donizetti 
Susan Miller and Geraldine McEwen; “Minuet in G,” Beethoven, Harold Johnston | 
“Barcarolle,” Offenbach, Mary Canes “Take Back the Heart” (and variations) 
Susan Miller; Trio, Danela, Jean Chatelain, Walter Simmons and Haram 
Johnston. God Save the King. 

May 28th, Mr. W. B. Donkin, Trades Instructor, gave the pupils a very 
pleasant evening’s entertainment with his graphonola, the audience being thu 
enabled to hear the voices of some of the world’s greatest singers. | 

The Brantford Hzpositor of June 17th contained the Oe pore om 
the closing concert: 


The entertainment given by the pupils of the Ontario School for the Blind last nigh) 
scored the usual success, both in point of attendance and in the merit of the programm 
which had been prepared. The opening number was Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Sonata in ¢ 
Minor,” played on the pipe organ by Jean Chatelain, a young man who resides ir 
Ottawa. Later in the evening it was announced that Master Chatelain had passed thi 
examination for Associateship in the Canadian Guild of Organists, and the diplom: 
was presented to him. He was equally capable in his piano selection, Moszkowski’ 
“Valse, Op. 34,” both his performances giving promise of a distinguished career in thi 
world of music. The other organ selection, Lemmens’ “Fanfare,” which had bee 
chosen to close the programme, had, unfortunately, to be omitted, the player, Cliffor« 
Patterson, of Hamilton, having become ill after the programme was printed. Ther 
were five piano solos, besides the one already mentioned, and where all did so well i 
would be invidious to make comparisons. Byron Derbyshire, of Athens, though a trifl 
nervous, played Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” with absolute correctness; Mary Cuneo 
of Toronto, gave Heller’s “ Tarantella” as composedly as if she were alone in a practie 
room; Esther Davidovitz, of Hamilton, played Schytte’s ‘‘Rhapsodie” with tast 
and skill; Susan Miller, of Gravenhurst, contributed Ferkel’s “ Butterfly,’ and Geraldin: 
McEwen, of Radisson, Sask., did ample justice to Jael’s “Italian Serenade.’ In thi 
piano quartette, “Comrades, by Hayes, with Doris Hawley, of Winnipeg, and Ethe 
Squair, of Williamstown, at the upright, and Harold Johnston, of Brock 
ville, and Roy Tomlinson, of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, at the baby grand 
the time was so accurate and the blending of tone so perfect that it wai 
difficult to realize, without the aid of sight, that more than one instrument was il 
use. For the first time in many years the pupils contributed violin music to the pre 
gramme. The class was organized by Miss Marjorie Jones in October, 1911, and ha’ 
-been taught during the session just closed by Mr. Arthur Ostler. Susan Miller playe 
“Take Back the Heart” (and variations), by Harris, and Geraldine McEwen playei 
“Blue Bells of Scotland” (and variations), by the same author, both performer 
acquitting themselves very creditably. There was one vocal solo, Braga’s ‘Ange 
Serenade,” sung by Emma Rooke, of Dereham Centre, with violin obligato by My 
Ostler. The fair vocalist fully sustained the reputation she had earned at previou 
concerts, and many regret that this is her last term at school. The choral class, unde 
Mr. Andrews’ direction, sang, without instrumental accompaniment, Mendelssohn’ 
“In Forests Green,’ West’s “ Beware,” and Roberts’ “ Shades of Evening,’ most accept 
ably, showing careful training by their teacher. Altogether the programme, while no 
too long, was such as any music-lover would appreciate. 


| 
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Between the eleventh and twelfth numbers the programme was suspended for an 
‘interval to permit the presentation of the certificates awarded by the Government 
examiner, Dr. Albert Ham, of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, and the diploma of 
‘the Canadian Guild of Organists, which Mr. Andrews handed to Jean Chatelain, with 
‘a few appropriate words of explanation and congratulation. In ithe presentation of 


certificates, Rev. Dean Brady, of St. Basil’s Church; Rev. Mr. Potts, of Grace Church; 
Rev. Mr. Gordon, of St. Andrew’s Church, and Mr. Kilmer, Inspector of Public Schools, 
took part, congratulating the music teachers, Mr. Andrews, Misses Smyth and Harring- 


ton, and Mr. Ostler on the efficiency of their work as . proved by the ety agian of results. 
The list aon: 


eS ae Piano 


| Grade I:Elsie Hyndman, Teresa ote Stanley Fonger, Greta Lammie, second- . 
class honours; Jos. Smith, Harry White. : 


Alta Fitzpatrick, Lillian Hardwick, second-class honours; 
‘Gertrude James, Norah Lansdowne, Elsie Wright, second-class honours; Ion Grills, 
Gladys Bickerton, second-class honours; Kathryn Sells, second-class honours; Hllen 
Shane, second-class honours; Sparling Beach, second-class honours; Thomas Higgins, 
Roy Tomlinson, second-class honours; Harry Yarocki, second-class honours. 

' Grade III.—Doris Hawley, first-class honours; Mary O’Neill, second-class honours; 
Leonard Paul, Winifred Davison, Blanche Kaufman, Mary Marsh, second-class honours; 
Susan Miller, Muriel Stephenson, second-class honours; Harold Johnston, second-class 
honours, 

Grade IV.—Ethel Squair, Walter Simmons, second-class honours; Esther Davidovitz, 
second-class honours; Geraldine McEwen, second-class honours; Sarah Stearns, Glen 
Graham, Mary Cuneo, second: class honours; Emma Rooke, Byron Derbyshire; second- 
class honours. 


Grade VI.—Jean. Chatelain, first-class honours. 


Musical Theory 


Grade III.—Doris Hawley, first-class honours; Gertrude James, first-class, honours; 
Byron Derbyshire, first-class honours; Glen Graham, first-class honours; Leonard Paul, 
first-class honours. 


| Grade IV.—Susan Miller, first- class honours; Emma Rooke, first-class honours; 
Ethel Squair, second-class honours; Walter Simmons, second-class honours. 

Grade V.—Mary Cuneo, first-class honours; Esther Davidovitz, first-class honours; 
Geraldine McEwen, first-class honours; Harold Johnston, first-class honours. 


Voice Culture 


Grade I.—John Cundy, first- fines honours. . 
Grade IJ.—Gertrude James, Gladys Slay, second-class honours. 
Grade IV.—Emma Rooke, second-class honours. 


Musical Notation 


Mary Cuneo, first-class honours; Esther Davidovitz, first-class honours; Alta Fitz- 
patrick, first-class honours; Geraldine McEwen, first-class honours; Winifred Davison, 
first-class honours; Jean Chatelain, first-class honours; Byron Derbyshire, first-class 
honours; Glen Graham, second-class honours; Walter Simmons, second-class honours; 
Thomas Higgins. 


Rudiments of Music 


Grade I.—Jessie Bell, first-class honours; Elsie Hyndman, second-class honours; 
Norah Lansdowne, first-class honours; Ellen Shane, first-class honours; Kathryn Sells, 


second-class honours; Joseph Smith, second-class honours; Greta Lammie, second-class 
honours. 


Grade II.—Gladys Bickerton, first-class honours; Doris Hawley, first-class honours; 
Gertrude James, first-class honours; Blanche Kaufman; Mary Marsh, second-class 
honours; Susan Miller, first-class honours; Muriel Stephenson, first-class honours; 
Gladys Slay, first-class honours; Byron Derbyshire, first-class honours; Glen Graham, 
second-class honours; Thomas Higgins, second-class honours; Leonard Paul, first-class 
honours; Walter Simmons; Roy Tomlinson, first-class honours. 
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Primary.—Norah Lansdowne, Mary Marsh, Mary O’Neill, Emma Rooke, Ellen Shane, 
second-class honours; Leonard Paul. 

Grade I.—Gladys Bickerton, Blanche Kaufman, Kathryn Sells, second-class honours, 

Grade II.—Mary Cuneo, Esther Davidovitz, Geraldine McEwen, second-class honours; 
Susan Miller, Jean Chatelain, Harold Johnston, Walter Simmons. 

The entertainment closed with the singing of “ God Save the King.” 


October 31st, 1913, the “Keep Out of Mischief,” or Hallowe’en concert was 
given, with a volunteer programme by the pupils, the first number being a piano 
selection by Roy Tomlinson, followed by:—Recitation, “The Butterfly Girl,” 
fie Smith; recitation, “Tale of Miss Polly-Wog-Wog,” Gladys Woodcock; solo, 
“Patsy McGann,” Olive Broad; chorus, “Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” Junior 
Girls; recitation, “The Ghost,” Greta Lammie; recitation, “A Lover’s Sacrifice,” 
Kdna Tolton; recitation, “Hallowe’en Meeting,’ Stewart Bell; song, “Pretty 
Little Maiden,” John Cundy; chorus, “Apple Blossom Time,” Senior Girls; _ 
recitation, “‘Polly’s Pie,” Evelyn Henrich; recitation, “Oven Courtship,” Alm@ 
Brunsden; recitation, “Railway Crossing,” Leonard Sherman; solo, “Little Pig — 
had done it,’ Gladys Woodcock; chorus, “That Old Girl of Mine 
Junior Girls; recitation, “Our Parents,’ Muriel Stephenson; recitation, 
“Aunt Tabitha,’ Maud Dunlop; recitation, ‘“ Recognition,’ Valmore Land- 
riau; solo, “La Marseillaise,’ Walter Lowe; chorus, “Moonlight Bay,” Senior 
Girls; piano duet, “Galop,” Susan Miller and Geraldine McEwen; recitation, 
“Hneouragement,” Blanche Kaufman; recitation, “Quarrel in the Oven,” Marjorie 
McAuley; recitation, “Parody,” Robert Richardson; solo, “When I Lost You,” 
Gladys Bickerton; dialogue, “District School,” Junior Pupils; recitation, “Day 
of Judgment,” Winifred Davison; solo, “Towsie Mongalay,” Ellen Shane; violin 
solo, “Lullaby,” Kathryn Sells; solo, “Half Past Ten,” Greta Lammie. 

At an intermission in the programme, nuts, oranges and candy, thoughtfully 
provided by the Matron, were distributed among the pupils and properly dis- 
posed of. 

Jacksonville Convention 


I attended the Twelfth Biennial Convention of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind at the State School for the Blind, Jacksonville, Hlinois, 
June 24-27. The attendance was large and representative, and despite the uncom- 
fortably hot weather and the defects of the water supply, the several sessions 
were most interesting and instructive. Most of the delegates arrived and were 
registered during the morning and afternoon of Tuesday, 24th, the first public 
meeting being held in the evening, at which an address of welcome was given by 
Robert W. Woolston, Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Blind, in 
the course of which, remarking that the delegates assembled represented the 
cause of 100,000 blind persons in the United States, he said: 


These men, women and children who have been deprived of the faculty of sight 
wish to be useful in the world. They want to make their contribution to the world life, 
so that they may feel that they have earned the right to live, that they have fulfilled 
their destiny. It is the task of the seeing to aid them in every way. We must help 
the blind to realize their ambitions, we must strive to be more efficient in the education 
of the children who are blind. We are striving to do these things with all our power 
and we assure those present that we have at heart the welfare of all the blind in 
America. 


President Eben P. Morford, of Brooklyn, N.Y., responded in behalf of the 
Association of Workers for the Blind. He said: 
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There are occasions when it is a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to stand up and say 
things in response to such a hearty, sincere and cordial welcome as you have extended 
to the members of the American Association of Workers for the Blind this evening. 

We have gathered for the purpose of discussing the pros and cons of some of the 
vital questions which are hourly and daily confronting us in our ministering to, and 
being administered unto, the members of the Kingdom of Blindom. We may have 
widely diverging views on many of the problems that confront us as workers, as far 
as details go, but in the main, fundamental facts, I feel confident that we are converging 
more and more, year by year, and as members of the great human family are bending 
all our energies in the one common direction, namely, for the uplifting and betterment 
of our fellow blind. 

My friends, and I am speaking now direct to my fellow blind, we, the weaker half, 
the negative half, cannot hope to exist and progress and prosper without the aid and 
support of our seeing brethren, and the sooner blind people recognize and accept the 
fact, just that much sooner will they be enabled to accomplish something in this world 
that will be worth while. . 

The seeing public all over our land has gradually come to a realization of the fact 
that there are latent abilities among the blind that it is of value to cultivate. They 
are ready and willing to lend their hearts and hands, and give of their money to bring 
out these latent possibilities, and it is now up to you and me and every blind man, woman 
and child in this great, progressive country to do the very best that we can to make 
good. We cannot afford to relax our energies, or to allow ourselves to think that because 
we are blind, due allowance will be made for our handicap. If we wish to continue this 
wave of prosperity that is carrying us along on its crest, and if we wish tto increase 
its height, length and breadth, we must exert ourselves without ceasing and the goal 
will be reached. 


Mr. George R. Bellows, of Maryland, followed Mr. Morford with an address 
on “The Other Blind Fellow,” illustrating by witty stories that the blind are 
not the only people who are abnormal. 

An exceptionally good musical programme, including organ, piano, violin 
and vocal selections, was presented under the direction of Miss lillian A. Smith, 
the blind Musical Director of the Illinois School, one of the most effective num- 
bers being Miss Smith’s own contribution, “I'he Cry of Rachel.” 

The first topic on Wednesday morning, “How can the newly blinded adult 
be best fitted to minimize his handicap and hold his place in the community?” 
was introduced by Mr. C. F. F. Campbell and exhaustively discussed, the follow- 
ing being a resume of the leading ideas presented : 


Suggestions to those who See 


1. Treat the blind, as far as possible, as if they could see. 

2. Don’t remind them that they are blind. 

8 Don’t shout at them. The loss of sight does not necessarily mean the loss of 
hearing. 

4. Don’t discuss blind people’s infirmities before them. 

5. Omit the topic of blindness from your conversation with the blind. Do not 
enumerate the feats of wonderful blind individuals whom you may have known when 
talking with a blind person. 

6. Blindness does not affect the mental faculties, although the disease which causes 
blindness often affects the mental and physical capabilities. 

7. Don’t kill the blind with kindness. 

8 Don’t wait on the blind too much. Sometimes blind adults are clothed as if they 
were children by their relatives. 

9. Teach blind adults to make their own toilet. 

10. Men who smoke should be shown how to keep the ashes off their clothes. 

11. Let the blind person do as much as possible about the house. 

Example: Mothers sometimes object to a daughter or a daughter objects to a 

mother helping when washing the dishes for fear that something will be broken. 
It is probable that fewer dishes are broken by blind housekeepers than by those 
who see. 

12. Assign some special duty about the house for the blind to perform, and then 

rely on them to do it. 


aS 
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13. Doors should be left open or shut, never half open. Never leave buckets, brooms 
or other articles in halls, on stairs or in pathways. 

14. If the blind person does not do a thing correctly, take the time to correct the 

istake. 
iat Be frank with the blind.. They have to depend for certain things upon the sight 
of those with whom they live. 

16. Don’t ignore the presence of a blind person. 

17. Be as courteous to a blind person as to one who sees. When introducing people, 
introduce the blind person in accordance with social requirements. 

18. Do not grasp a blind person’s hand and expect him immediately to mention your 
name. In speaking to a blind person in the presence of others always address him by 
name, so there may be no mistake as to whom you are speaking. 

19. Upon meeting a blind person, address him at once; you should take the initiative 
in salutations. The facial expression to the sighted tells what the voice alone reveals 
to the blind. 

20. Teach a blind person how to meet people. 

21. Encourage them to go to the front door to receive callers. 

22. Consult the blind person directly. Do not ask some other person for information 
that can be given immediately and more correctly by the sightless individual. 

Example: Do not talk over the blind person’s head with a neighbour who can 
see with regard to whether he will have salt or sugar upon his food. 

23. When assisting a blind person at the table do so quietly, without calling atten- 
tion to the assistance that you are giving. 

24. When a room is filled with guests, and a blind person is escorted to the piano, 
do not slip into his seat while he is gone. 

25. When writing at dictation for a blind person, don’t offer suggestions unless 
asked for them. 

26. When walking with a blind person, as a general rule, let the blind person take 
your arm. Don’t push him ahead of you. Think how uncomfortable you would be if,. 
with your eyes blindfolded, you were pushed over unknown ground. The confidence 
you might have had in your guide at first is rudely jarred with a stunning introduction 
to a lamp post, a tree, a letter-box, a water plug or a sudden step down. 

27. When walking with a blind person be eyes for him, not only in directing his foot- 
steps, but in speaking of things that you see and which are of interest to you. 

28. When boarding a street car the most important thing for the blind person is to 
find quickly and inconspicuously the vertical hand rail at the side of the car. The 
easiest way to manage this is for the guide to enter first. 

29. Encourage blind men to carry a light walking stick, not for tapping on the side- 
walk, but rather as an extended hand to give him immediate warnings of things un- 
seen. 

30. The blind enjoy being read to, a good concert and a first-class play. Chess, 
checkers, dominoes, cards, etc., are possible and much enjoyed by those who have pro- 
cured the devices that are made for the use of the blind when playing with those who 
see. 

31. If, when sighted, he was fond of reading, encourage efforts to learn an embossed 
type to be read with the fingers. A sighted person can teach a blind person without 
difficulty. 


Suggestions to the Blind 


1. Do everything each day as nearly as you used to do previous to the loss of sight. 

2. You cannot be too particular about your personal appearance. If you know 
that your eyes are disfigured, wear ground or smoked glasses. Avoid mannerisms. 
Cultivate a fine bodily poise; this depends upon an erect carriage, which results from 
keeping the shoulders back and chin up. 

3. When a person offers to assist you accept the assistance graciously and with a 
smile. If you must decline, do so courteously and in a way that will not make that 
ae hesitate to offer aid to you or to someone else at some time when assistance is 
needed. 

4. Take every opportunity to mingle with seeing people, socially as well as in busi- 
ness. Cultivate their acquaintanceship and friendship. 

5. When in society take part in conversation unobtrusively, but in such a manner 
as to make your personality agreeably felt. 

6. Always look at the person with whom you may be conversing. 

7. Get into direct and frequent communication with those who have lost their sight 
and adjusted themselves to the changed conditions. 

8. You must of necessity depend upon seeing people for many things, no matter 
how capable you are and how successful you have become, but because you must have 
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such assistance do not allow the habit to grow upon you to make unreasonable and 
burdensome demands upon those who are near and dear to you. 

9. Remember that whenever you undertake to do a thing, and you make a mistake 
usually it will be attributed to your blindness. This is unjust, but nevertheless a fact. 
The only way it can be averted is to do everything with ithe utmost care. Carelessness 
which is unnoticed in the sighted becomes conspicuous in the blind. 


>’ 


In General 


Don’t exalt or condemn the blind as a whole because you are acquainted with some 
particular blind individual. Give every blind person an opportunity to prove his ability. 
Those who are acquainted with the blind who have had the advantages of an early 
training in a school are apt to expect too much of adults who lost their sight after 
school age. 


Other topics of interest were: “Granting that pecuniary relief is necessary 
for some blind people, how may this need be met best?” 

“Libraries for the Blind;” “IJnaugurating work for the adult blind; is 
“Specific training for the alah worker ;” “Educating blind children in echools 
for the seeing; “‘In what pursuits can the blind be employed with the seeing?” 
“Problems of workshops and industrial homes.” 

Mr. J. F. Bledsoe, Superintendent of the Maryland School for the Blind, 
introduced the topic, ““How can we emphasize the serious and economic problems 
involved in the intermarriage of the blind?” In the course of his speech, Mr. 
W. I. Scandlin, of Brooklyn, himself blind, ventured to suggest that, when both 
parents were blind, the house was not likely to be kept clean, nor the children 
to be well brought up, whereupon a blind delegate, whose wife is also blind, 
entered an emphatic denial of the proposition, inviting the whole convention to 
come to his house and see if the place was not clean and the children as well 
reared as other people’s children. 

“How the School for the Blind helped me most and how it might have 
helped me more,” was discussed by blind men and women who have graduated 
from different schools. 


The first to speak was Claron L. Shafer, lecturer for the Ohio Commission for the 
Blind. Mr. Shafer is a blind man of much ability, being aule to operate his own 
stereopticon. He said in part: 

“It seems to me the best way to tell you is to let you know what my impressions 
were when I became blind at the age of thirteen. Up until this period of my life, all I 
knew of blind people was what I had read and the pictures I had seen. And both 
reading and pictures gave me the impression that all blind people were helpless and 
dependent on charity. My parents knew no more about the blind than I did. They, 
like many others, had never been brought face to face with the question. Therefore, 
as I entered upon my existence as a blind boy, I was confronted with the idea that the 
rest of my days were to be spent in ignorance and dependence. I fretted for a time, 
but I soon felt my independent spirit breaking. My father, one day, in order to give 
me a little diversion, took me with him to the county seat, and there we met Mr. 
Bouhrer, who is now director of the music department in the School for the Blind of 
Colorado. He told us of the school at Columbus, and within three weeks I was a pupil 
there. Neither I nor my parents knew what was before me, but we were willing to 
venture. I wish to say to this audience that the first month in the Ohio School for the 
Blind changed my whole life. I there saw the world in a new light, and discovered 
that even though deprived of my sight, I could continue my education. This thought 
stimulated my whole nature, and when I returned to my home at the end of the term 
my parents found me planning for the future as in former days.” 

Mr. Shafer was followed by Miss Minnie Hicks, instructor in the Maryland School 
for the Blind. Miss Hicks told of her experiences as a child when, recently blinded 
and thinking that there was for her no more sunshine in life, she was cheered by a 
group of merry blind children who were making the walls of the institution resound 
with their happy laughter. 

Miss Fannie Kimball, state home teacher of Rhode Island, said that her school had 
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done so much for her that she did not wish to speak a word of criticism, but that if 
she were going to find fault, it would be regarding the lack of purpose of many schools. 
They should specialize teaching such subjects as domestic science, for instance. 

Miss Adelia M. Hoyt, of Iowa, told how her life in school changed her from a 
delicate and timid child to a responsible and efficient woman. Miss Hoyt is the author 
of “After Graduation,’ showing what a blind child can do if it only has the 
opportunity. 

M. M. Caronzik, instructor, Maryland School for the Blind, told of his early life in 
Russia and later struggles as a blind immigrant boy in America. 

Mrs. G. E. Owens followed with the remarkable record of her experiences as a 
blind teacher of music to seeing children. She taught music in the public schools of 
Geneva and Exeter, Neb., for eight years. 

Miss Geneva Caufield, of Pennsylvania, closed the talks by graduates of blind 
schools. Miss Caufield is studying Japanese preparatory to going to Japan as a teacher 
in 1914. She will take a course in Columbia University before leaving the United States. 


The report of the Uniform Type Committee, which showed the results of 
much careful labour, was modified before adoption, after full discussion. Since 
the first practical type for the blind was invented in France by Valentine Hauy, 
in 1784, many tangible alphabets have been devised, but for one reason or another, 
only four of these types are now in general use. ‘These are the Moon type, 
which cannot be used for manuscript purposes; the French or British Braille, a 
point system invented in 1829 by Louis Braille, and now generally used in 
Europe; the New York Point, invented in 1868 by Mr. Wm. B. Wait, Superin- 
tendent of the New York City School for the Blind, now used in the majority 
of the Schools for the Blind in the United States, and the “Revised” or American ° 
Braille, arranged by Mr. J. W. Smith, ten years: later, upon the principle of 
the frequency of recurrence of the letters. A considerable library has been pub- 
lished in each of these systems. The wastefulness of duplicating books in different 
systems and the inconvenience of having to learn two or three different types 
have been generally recognized; hence a committee was appointed in 1905 “to 
investigate the various forms of tactile print, and to labour for the adoption of 
some one universal system.” 


The following report was submitted to the Convention at Jacksonville: 

Your committee, in pursuance of the instructions received by it from the associa-_ 
tion, has found from its experimentation that each of the several punctographie systems 
now in use is seriously defective, and therefore your committee does not feel justified 
in recommending the adoption of any of them as a whole. 

As the British Braille, the American Braille and the New York Point systems each 
in its own peculiar way present distinct advantages, your committee feels bound to 
embody as many of the advantages and exclude as many of the defects of each system 
as possible. 

Therefore, in view of the results.of the investigations of your committee, and the 
conclusions inevitably drawn therefrom, 

Be it resolved, that we recommend to the American Association-of Workers for the 
Blind: 

1. That the association adopt, for itself officially and individually, and take all 
measures to secure the adoption by publishing houses, educational institutions, libraries, 
ete., for the blind, in this country and abroad, of: 

(a) The British Braille alphabet and the American Braille capital prefix, with 
such modifications, if any, as shall be in accordance with the findings of your com- 
mittee, and that the development of the complete system be in harmony with the 
principles of three level, variable-base and frequency of recurrence, the system to be 
known as the Standard Dot System. 

(bo) That the dimensions of the characters in this system shall exceed a minimum 
of eighty thousandths of an inch from center to center of dots, both vertically and 
horizontally. 

2. That experiments and tests shall be made in diacritical, musical, mathematical 
and other scientific notations, including third and fourth base characters, and in scale 
of type, and that the ultimate results of such investigations shall be incorporated as a 
part of the Standard Dot System, this work to be conducted under the direction of the 
uniform type committee. 
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3. That the uniform type committee be continued with a membership of seven, and 
instructed to carry on its work as outlined in this report. 

4. That a fund of ten thousand dollars be raised and placed at the disposal of the 
committee for use in the prosecution of its work, and that a committee of the associa- 
fon be appointed to raise this amount. 

5. That your committee be authorized to publish, from time to time, prior to the 
next convention, its findings and recommendations. 


In the Braille type the dots appear on three lines, in the New York point 
on two lines only. Many of the delegates could not see their way to approve the 
general adoption of the three-level system, even with the variable base, so the 
following resolutions were finally unanimously adopted: 


| Inasmuch as we feel the eminent desirability of a uniform system of printing and 
writing for the blind, and in view of the extensive work reported by the uniform type 
committee, which is as yet in an incomplete form, be it resolved, 

| 1st. That we endorse the plans of work of the committee, and authorize it to 
proceed along the lines authorized in its report, publishing from time to time state- 
ments of its progress and looking forward to a report to our next convention embodying 
the definite assignments of characters in such a system. 

2nd. That the uniform type committee be continued with a membership of seven. 
8rd. That a fund of $10,000 be raised and placed at the disposal of the committee 
for use in the prosecution of its work, and that a committee of the association be 
appointed to raise this amount. 

By this action the convention went on record as endorsing the work of the com- 
mittee in their efforts to solve the type question and expressed themselves as in favour 
of extending the time and providing means for further investigation. It is hoped in 
the two years which will elapse before the next convention that the committee will have 
worked out a definite system which will commend itself to all those interested in the 


subject. 
Books added to the Circulating Library 


Familiar Hymns, W. Bowles. Joan of Arc, T. de Quincey. 

Self Culture, G. H. Palmer. Fairy Stories, J. Baldwin. 

A Man’s Faith, W. T. Grenfell. Molly Make Believe, BE. H. Abbott. 

Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain. That Preston Girl, N. Rhoades. 

Through the Looking-glass, L. Carroll. Child’s Garden of Verse, R. L. Stevenson. 
Asop’s Fables, Rev. T. James. The Buller-Poddington Compact, F. R. 
Dairyman’s Daughter, L. Richmond. Stockton. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, J. Bunyan. Correct “Training ~ of -: a Blind Child, 
Wonderbook, N. Hawthorne. H. Keller. 

Silas Marner, G. Eliot. The Perfect Tribute, M. R. S. Andrews. 
Adventures in Wonderland, L. Carroll. Lullaby Land, E. Field. 

Sara Crewe, F. H. Burnett. Gareth and Lynette, A. Tennyson. 


Mahomet, W. Irving. 

New readers since last report, numbered 12. Forty-six persons took out books 
during that time. Number of books issued, 325. Total number of readers on the 
roll, 188. Total number of books issued from the library, 2,683. 


Farm and Grounds 
During the year the line of the Lake Erie and Northern Railway has been 
tun through that portion of the school farm adjacent to the Grand River. I 
recommend that a considerable tract of farm land from the railway to near the 
foot of the hill be sold for building lots, thus giving opportunity for the 1mprove- 
ment of the portion from the Woodyatt property to Dufferin Avenue. This pro- 
perty is of no advantage for school purposes, and with the poor soil, dear and 
inefficient labour, and contiguity of the city, there certainly is no profit in trying 
to farm it. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. F. GARDINER, 
Principal, O.8.B. 
Brantford, November, 1913. 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT 


Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: q 


Str,—I have the honour to present my annual report for the year. ending 
October 31st, 1913. 

The health of the officers and pupils has been fully up to the average through- 
out the year. There have been the usual petty disturbances to deal with con- 
stantly, due chiefly to constitutional weakness of pupils and to imperfect ventila- | 
tion of the dormitories. It will be a great boon to the school when the new | 
dormitory building is opened, both in giving pupils ideal sleeping apartments and 
also in making room in the main building for recreation rooms and a proper | 
sick room, which latter particularly has been greatly needed. | 

Officers and pupils alike deeply regret the death of the late W. N. Hossie, | 
who for many years was Bursar of the School. He will be kindly remembered | 
as well by many ex-pupils for his many sterling qualities and enthusiastic interest | 
in all of the affairs of the School. | 

The pupils returned in September in excellent health. 


, 
; 
| 
) 
! 
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I have the honour to be, 
Sir 


) 
Your obedient servant, 


J. A. MarQuis, 
Brantford, November, 1913. 


OCULIST’S REPORT 
To Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LU.D., Mimster of Education: 


| 
| 
| 


Sir,—I have the honour to report the result of the annual examination of | 
the pupils’ eyes. | 
| 


Number Examined 
New Pupils Old Pupils Total 
6 16 22 
Girlie one 8 24 a2 


14 0 54 


The sight of the new pupils with the exception of one or two eyes is very 
bad, several being limited to the power of distinguishing light from darkness, 
and one not even that much sight, being always in total blindness. One pupil 
has considerable sight in one eye, but not enough to make it advisable for him. 
to try to obtain an education in a public school. | 

The diseases responsible for their blindness are: 


Retinitis, Pagmentoan... on eo yee he eee 2 
Convenital’ Cataract..s <a osu ss sc ee 2 ) 
SEG AIVOULS, «i 9 7 OL a ee eee 1 
Conpenital Colobonin «ioc. (sede ee 1 

Optic Atrophy and Choroiditis................... 1 

Pree A PODIR rs oo ve oe coe cones Oe 2 
Uphthaimia ‘Neonaioruit as cs jovedhoss eee 4 


Powder slixplosion cs s0 fo ick vo ee ee af 
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The last two diseases are classed with the causes of Preventable Blindness. 

The case due to powder explosion is a young adult with one eye removed and the 

other perceives light only. The four cases of Ophthalmia Neonatorum are all 

girls. As there are only four other, new girls entering, this is a very high 

percentage for this disease, as it is also for all the new pupils—both boys and 

| girls, 28 per cent. ae 

The rest of the diseases are mainly congenital and need no comment. 

| I'he sight of the pupils examined before, as found this year, compares with 

_ last year as follows: 


USING Vee RO Vedles ie occ coe en eke bay nee er ake 10 
ON IClyeWOLGe. seta aot ne ae on am 6 
be ES aiinee Geran ee cay a teben aie nc NO Rm Te rit Bec 24 


: My services were required for only a few cases during the year, and none 
of these were very serious, being recurrences of old eye troubles, and one a sub- 
acute condition in the ears causing deafness which yielded to treatment. - 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. C. BELL, 


E 


Brantford, October 31st, 1913. 


E 
E 


| LITERARY EXAMINER’S REPORT 
To rum Honourasie R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., ilinister of Education: 


! Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith my report upon the literary 
work at the Ontario School for the Blind, for the academic year 1912-13. The 
examinations were conducted June 3, 4, 5 and 6. The following is a detailed 
statement of results: ase 


Mr. Wickens’ Classes 


Bible History.—This class of 21 pupils ‘had a very complete understanding 
of the work prescribed, viz., Captivity of Judah; History of Daniel and Esther ; 
Intermediate history between Old and New Testaments. Average mark 8814, 

Spelling.—The work covered was Grade 6 of the Ontario Public School 
'Speller and the results were better than obtained in ordinary classes where 

pupils have sight. 

Geography.—The pupils had studied the geography of the Continent of 
Africa; its physical features, coast line, products, cities, countries, etc. The 
dark continent is evidently not as interesting to blind pupils as the others are, 
as the average mark was 6714. . A 

Physiology.—The limit covers a general knowledge of the human body, with 

a detailed study of the nervous system and the special senses. The pupils are 
interested in this subject and showed a comprehensive study of limit, averaging 
Over 90 per cent. | | 

Arithmetic.—The limit with this class is fractions, and problems based on 

fractions. This class was hardly up to the standard of those of former years. 
Two pupils were evidently beyond their limit. Average mark 601%. 

Reading.—This class of eleven pupils were reading from the Ontario Public 

School Third Reader and read with considerable expression and good articulation. 


All appeared, when questioned, to have an intelligent understanding of the 
selections read. | ies 
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Latin.—This class was divided into two sections, section A reading chapters 
21-36 of Caesar’s Commentaries, Book J, in addition to the grammar taken 
by section B. All the pupils were familar with the limit of work, the average 
mark being 87. 

Mr. Roney’s Classes 


Arithmetic.—Limit, addition, subtraction, multiplication (table 12 to 20), 
problems. The average mark was 77, and pupils with one exception were well 
graded. 

Geography Limit, general geography of Canada. This limit proved rather 
long for the year’s work; however, the results were good, the average mark being 
68. 

Physiology.—The limit embraces the first 115 pages of the Ontario Public 
School Physiology. This class of thirteen was familiar with the work and was 
well graded. The average mark obtained was 80. 

Reading.—This class of thirteen pupils had read the Ontario Public School 
Primer and First Reader. The pupils read with expression. 

Grammar.-—A class of sixteen pupils took an average mark of 82 on Part I 


of the Ontario Public School Grammar. 
Writing —This class of seventeen pupils had learned to write the capitals, 


Se St aie - 


small letters and sentences. Although the writing is necessarily very angular, © 


it is very plain and easily read. 


Physical Culture——Mr. Roney takes physical exercises with the gir!s of the 


school. I saw some fifteen exercises performed, some to count and some to the 


accompaniment of music. Great accuracy and precision of movement were ob-— 


tained and the exercises were well chosen. A splendid exhibition of skipping — 


was given. 
Miss Kavanagh’s Classes 


Bible History—The limit embraces Age V. of the Old Testament. The 


class consists of eleven pupils, all of whom were exceptionally well acquainted — 


with the work prescribed. 

Spelling—Limit, Grade 4 of the Ontario Public School Speller. As with 
the other classes in spelling, this one did well, averaging over 90 each. It is 
to be regretted that pupils with sight do not learn to spell as well as blind pupils. 

Arithmetic-—This class of twelve pupils averaged 80 per cent. on a test of 
eight questions on percentage and its applications. 

Geography.—The limit covered in this class involves the boundaries, counties 
and county towns, railway routes, etc., of the Province of Ontario. The class 
did well and it was interesting to see the detail each pupil had learned about 
his own county. 


Reading.—The pupils read the Ontario Public School Second Reader. This | 


class was no exception and all the seventeen pupils read with considerable expres- 
sion. When questioned on the text, they showed an understanding of the selec- 
tions read. 

Grammar.—Limits, parts of speech, inflections and parsing. The class of 
sixteen were well up and took an average mark of 80. 

Writing —This class of fourteen contained pupils in various stages of 
advancement, some learning and others writing well. 

Object Lessons.—The limit involves the study of a variety of objects, the 
knowledge being obtained chiefly by observation. This class proved one of the 
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most interesting ones that I examined and some interesting information was 
obtained from the pupils. It is interesting to see how the loss of one sense 
stimulates the others. 


Miss Stobie’s Classes 


Bible History—Limit, Book of Acts, studying chiefly the life and.work of 
St. Paul. Memorized Ephesians, chap. vi., First Corinthians, chap. xiii., St. Paul’s 
address on Mars’ Hill, Acts, xvii, 22-31. The class were very familiar with the work 
and averaged 82 per cent. 

Spelling.—Limit, Grade 8 of the Ontario Public School Speller. A class 
of twenty-six averaged 88 per cent. 

Arithmetic.—Limit, multiplication table (20 x 20); L.C.M.; G.C.M.; division ; 
multiplication; tables of weights and measures with problems based on same. 
This class of seventeen pupils was not as well graded as in other subjects and 
the result of a test on five questions varied from 20 to 100, with an average 
of 6614. 

Geography.—Limit, general geography of the United States, Mexico, Central 
America and the West Indies. In this class of thirteen all did well except 
two pupils. Average 74 per cent. 

Physiology.—Limit, bones, muscles, skin, digestion, circulation. This sub- 
ject, as in other classes, is popular with the pupils and good results were obtained. 
Average 88 per cent. 

Literature—This limit covered a wide range of poems by ‘Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, in addition to Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I. Many poems were 
memorized. ‘The pupils answered well and showed that they had a good apprecia- 
tion of the several poems. 

Composition.—A_ variety of historical, descriptive and original subjects 
formed the basis of the compositions submitted by this class of twenty-one pupils. 
Original subjects treated by Misses Hepburn, Catling and Squair were particularly 
good, but the best work submitted was an original poem by Miss Winifred 
Davison. 

Grammar.—Limit, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, interjection; 
analysis; parsing of foregoing parts of speech. The class was well up in the 
work, and averaged 82 per cent. 

Writing.—Limit, alphabet in the small letters. This class has not been as long 
at the work as others, but shows evidence of attention to the subject. 

British History—Limit, Edward J. to Henry VIII. This large class of 
twenty-six pupils were all familiar with the limit of work except two who have 
recently come to the school. Average 76 per cent. 

Canadian History.—Limit, Frontenac to the Fall of New France as outlined 
in the Ontario Public School History. The same two pupils mentioned above 
were backward and the remainder, while doing well, were not as familiar with 
the subject matter as in the case of the English History. Average 63 per cent. 


Miss Middlemiss’ Classes 


Bible History. Limit, Ten Commandments; Beatitudes; Lord’s Prayer; 
Psalms xxiii, c., cxxi; Life of Joseph; Books of the Old Testament. In this 
class of twelve were some that have not been long at school, and that, as a result, 
have not covered the course. Good progress, has, however, been made: older 
pupils did well. | 
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Spelling.—Grades 1 and 2 of the Ontario Public School Speller. This class 
of sixteen did well, except the beginners mentioned above, that have not covered 
the course. Average 79 per cent. 

Arithmetic.—Limit, addition, 1 to 13; simple subtraction; multiplication, 
1 to 6. This class of eleven, with one exception, showed that good progress was 
made. Average 84 per cent. 

Reading.—Limit, Six point-print cards; Ontario Public School Primer. In 
this class of seventeen are five beginners. All read very well except the five that 
are not yet familiar enough with the point print to read much. 

Kindergarten.—A variety of kindergarten work is covered, e.g., sewing, fold- 
ing, weaving, blocks (gifts 1 to 5), pasting, clay-modelling, etc. In this work, 
as in the Object Lesson class, it is interesting to see the accuracy with which 
the pupils do their work and the interest which they take in it. 


Miss Haycock’s Classes 


Bible History.—Limit, principal characters from Genesis to Judges. As 
with the other classes in this subject, the pupils of this class showed great pro- 
ficiency. They like the subject and are interested in it. 

Spelling—Limit, Grade 3, Ontario Public School Speller. Three pupils of 
this class are hardly up to the standard of the class. They find the work rather 
too difficult. However, the class averaged 82 per cent., which was very good. 

Knitting and Crocheting.—The girls become quite skilful in this work and 
the array of work done in a variety of patterns and stitches that was shown 
me, reflects credit not only on the pupils but the teacher. The girls have a 
variety of shawls, slippers, coats, centrepieces, bags, mittens, gloves, etc., ready 
to take home with them at the close of the term as presents to parents and 
friends. J am sure these will be appreciated both for their utility and as evidences 
of the progress of the pupils. 


Miss Cooper’s Classes 


Hand Sewing.—Thirty-three girls receive instruction in hand sewing, and 
thirty-one in machine sewing. This work is of great use to pupils. All the 
plain sewing of the school is done by the pupils. A variety of work was exhibited 
in dresses, waists, aprons, corset-covers, night-robes, chemises, work-bags, pillow- 
cases, sheets, towels, etc. Some fine work in insertion, embroidery, lace and 
tucking was shown. 

Darning.—Seventeen girls do darning in a very creditable manner. 

Domestic Science.—This important subject is limited to eight of the older 
girls, owing to lack of accommodation. When the new buildings are completed, 
it may be possible to give more space for this work. I sampled a specimen of 
cake and some cocoa made during my visit and must say that it was well made. 


Miscellaneous 


Bead Work.—Thirty-one pupils receive instruction in bead-work under Miss 
Cronk. A variety of interesting articles was exhibited. This forms a pleasant 
way for blind children to employ their spare time and at the same time serves as 
a means of earning some pin money. 

Willow-work.—This is a decidedly interesting form of work for boys, and 
the .skill shown in their work is really wonderful. This is a kind of work at 
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which blind boys can make a remunerative wage. It is a source of satisfaction 
to know that Mr. Donkin intends continuing his field work in this department 
during the summer with the adult blind of the Province. He hopes to establish 
a centre at which the product of these pupils can be sold advantageously. A 
fine exhibit of work will be shown at the Toronto Exhibition. 

Sloyd and Hammock Work.—This department is in charge of Mr. Lambden 
who is doing good work. While the former does not seem to be of economic 
value to pupils, it is interesting to see what they are capable of producing. The 
hammock-making is valuable and a source of livelihood for the boys. Some 
splendid specimens of work were shown. _ 

Physical Training for Boys—This work is in charge of Mr. Green, and 
great credit is due him for the results obtained with the boys. I witnessed about 
twenty exercises with the bells, parallel bars, horse, etc. I should not like to 
undertake some of the work which the boys did successfully, as I fear the results 
would not be as good. | 


Notes 


1. The school press still continues to produce more books in point that are 
authorized for use in the Public Schools of the Province, es 

*. It is satisfactory to note that the new dormitory for the girls is about 
completed and it is to be hoped that a similar one will be erected for the boys. 

3. Miss Middlemiss, who has been appointed to the Kindergarten staff since 
my last visit, has'her work well in hand and is making good. 

All the foregoing is respectfully submitted. 


E. K. C. Kiumer, B.A., 
Inspector of Brantford City Schools, 


Haaminer. 
Brantford, June 18th, 1913. 


REPORT ON MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
To tHe HonoursBie R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., Minister of Education: — 


Sir,—I have the honour of submitting my report as examiner of the Music 
Department, at the Ontario School for the Blind, at Brantford. The examination 
on which this report is based was held on June 11th and 12th, and included 
the following subjects:—Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Singing and Voice 
culture, Choral class work and the Theory of Music (Rudiments, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and History). Forty-four pupils were presented in Piano, two in 
Organ, twenty in Violin playing, four in Solo singing and thirty-five in Theoretical 
subjects. 

Piano.—Of the four elementary pupils—mere beginners—two were good and 
two fairly promising. 

In Grade 2, fifteen pupils “passed” and nine reached the honour standard. 

Good results were shown in Grade 3; four pupils passed, four gained honours, 
and one first-class honours (80 marks). 

In Grade 4, four passed, four reached the honour standard and one obtained 
first-class honours. 

In Grade 6, the one candidate did excellently, gaining a first-honour place, 
with 80 marks. 7 

36 E. 
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The work at this examination, displayed by the several piano classes, was’ a 
decided advance in style, technique and expression on that of the past few years. 
Some of the students exhibited unusual ability, and they bid fair to reach a high 
standard of efficiency as performers and teachers. 

It affords me great pleasure to congratulate the teachers, Mr. W. Norman 
Andrews (Musical Director), Miss Smyth and Miss Harrington, on the highly 
creditable result of their efforts. 

Organ.—T'wo candidates were examined in Organ playing, both of whom 
showed natural aptitude, and, with further systematic study, they should make 
good performers. Special mention should be made of another student, who 
has finished the Organ course of the School, and who has, under Mr. Andrews’ 
guidance, gained the Diploma of Associateship of the Canadian Guild of Organists, 
a distinction which demands technical efficiency, as well as considerable Theoretical 
knowledge. 

All four pupils in Solo singing were successful; the results were as follows :— 
In the first Grade one gained honours; in Grade 2 one passed and one gained 
honours; in Grade 4 one gained honours. 

I noticed with approval that considerably more attention is being paid to 
correct Voice production than has ever been the case hitherto. 

Violin.—Some two years ago I ventured to suggest that a Violin course 
should be added to the existing music curriculum. This has now become an 
actual fact. Under the able tuition and guidance of Mr. Ostler a capital start: 
has been made and much good, sound work accomplished. Of twenty pupils, 
some seven or eight performed their studies—scales and little pieces—with good 
tone and generally careful bowing. 

In the Primary Grade six passed, one was placed in the first class, two 
failed. 

In Grade 1 two passed and one reached the honour standard. 

In Grade 2 six passed and one gained honours—quite a satisfactory start. 

In the Theory of Music, a branch which is entirely in the hands of the 
able Musical Director, twenty-one pupils took the examination in Rudiments, 
Grades 1 and 2. Three passed, six gained honours and twelve were placed in 
the first class. 

In Harmony, Counterpoint and History there were fourteen candidates, all 
of whom passed—eleven in the first class. In both Harmony and in two and 
three-part Counterpoint there is a marked improvement. In .the subject of 
Musical History more attention might be given to the important works of the 
various composers, and their influence on the development of music generally. 

Upwards of fifty pupils took down the notes of a part-song in Point print, 
read from ordinary music type by the Principal, Mr. H. F. Gardiner; the majority 
of these obtained 90 per cent., and some reached the maximum number of marks; 
two only failed. I was much impressed with this, and here I should like to mention 
the invaluable assistance that the Principal is rendering, in personally making 
Point print copies of many of the songs, hymns and instrumental exercises used 
in the school. 

An important move in the right direction has been made by the Director 
of Music by introducing a test for giving the equivalent of Point print characters 
in ordinary music notation. This is obviously of immense value to all blind 
students who wish to become teachers in the future. Of the ten pupils who 
were tested in this section, all except one gained 80 per cent. and over. 
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The Choral Class, which now numbers about forty voices, is doing capital 
work under Mr. Andrews’ direction. I hstened to several unaccompanied numbers 
by Mendelssohn, Varley, Roberts and J. E. West, with infinite pleasure. ‘The 
chorus is well balanced and. the tone quality and mode of breathing were distinctly 
good. A marked improvement also was evident in the important points of pro- 
nunciation, enunciation and expression. 

Piano Tuning and Regulating —The tuning class is making first-rate progress 
under the excellent training of Mr. Usher. I found among the seniors several good 
tuners, and these were apt at regulating the mechanism of a piano. 

Before closing my report I wish again to offer congratulations to the Principal 
and Staff of the Music Department on the solid and real progress made, and on the 
work which has been accomplished since 1912. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours most obediently, 


Aupert Ham, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 
Toronto, June 14th, 1913. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st OCTOBER, 1913 
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1.—Attendance 
: = 
——— | Male | Female | Total 
Attendance for portion of year ending 30th September, 1872.. | 20 14 34 
z for year ending 30th September, 1873............ 44 24 68 
‘ « f EY Cae ot ne 66 46 112 
z ss ss LS) Siena tae 89 50 139 
« as a TS76 S45 eee 84 64 148 
ss as f LST (2 a earns 76 ie 148 
as as : UST S30 k potaeenie tarts 91 84 175 
ws oe es TST eens 100 100 | 200 
6s ae as ESS) 7 Secor os eS 93 | 198 
: : fe ESS te ees tee 103 98 | 201 
6 cs a TSS2 cae hee 94 73 167 
£ a es ISSSC coe tac eos 88 72 160 
“ “ “ ESS4e ewe ae ene 71 69 140 
es i < 1885 oh ee 86 74 160 
a “ e PSOne ec 93 fp! 164 
“ < ss LoS oc eares 93 62 155 
“ ‘s USSSAce. esc eee 94 62 156 
as os ee LSS oe toaice be 99 68 167 
“s es ss ESO Sie ees 95 69 164 
+ ee a TSO Se ote 91 67 158 
5 sf é 1892s Ae eke ce 85 70 155 
= $s ; LS OSRA area es 90 64 154 
x sg SO 8 ive cher ciate sen tore 84 66 150 
ae a x TS05n ee cae cae 82 68 150 
a . SOG pig ter estate Wz 69 141 
as xe * SOT. cree tee 76 73 149 
as gs e SOS SFist Se teterere 74 73 147 
. “ “é L899 salon sets 77 71 148 
“ : mt LOQUR stele aneeee 77 67 144 
si : of TOOL Scat oes 72 66 138 
ts os s LOOZSSS vores oe 68 70 138 
ss se as see teen se 67 64 131 
s we LOOSE toe cae 68 66 134 
e i : LOU se cide e 67 74 14) 
es i ae TOQG Rees eee eecre 71 76 147 
RS “ ee Bi | eae ae aon at Ti fWy/- 144 
me es OOS Rates ors eae 71 68 139 
2 ee ss LSOG Fee tecae scan Te 70 142 
a # SLsteOctoper? 19102 sere ees 77 67 144 
Af a Sy POUL oe trcictoe oee 76 61 137 
i cr ch TOUZ oN seater 69 55 124 
“3 “ a LOLS ce eee onto 62 62 124 
IIl.—Age of Pupils 
— | Na. | —— No. 
Five VERS Lye sccc a 1 Seventeen VGOTS vie Gua ee 11 
Six [ig NE pa RR LTR. ay 2, 1 Eighteen Mea sc ies eras ees eee g 
Seven IAMS Pais ahs cy. career ae 0 Nineteen Ca ery etek 13 
Hight fo CR Se ey cee 2 Twenty bebe he gale Soe ta eens 7 
Nine Sie ne eee ae Meg” 5 3 - Twenty-one Le a 'e ahaa tae Sate 7 
Ten SR cRre eas ei Re Lee i Twenty-two ae DS aa ose ee ee 3 
Eleven Semen Seca tetank ein Gd ale cna cade 6 (PWeniveLired. °°? =" cv cae eee 3 
Twelve Beet Oe Sag oie e tenis 10 Twenty-four Ee i et oe act ee 2 
BB rite loch dat ee er ee ee g Twenty-five Se cc a eis case ae 0 
POUTIBR ate cc oa eee Se wen g Over twenty-five years ............ 6 
Fifteen a alent goes SN ny Meg Pe Mea aoe ti 7 
+ 8 Total 124 


Sixteen 


a6. 0 @ 8.8 bye B.S 2 2 ee £ O16 SS 


ees Se OCA CO et 2 418 0.8 8 ee 
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I1I.—Nationality of Parents 
ged No. —. No. 
1 SVS SIS Woe aa ota ad re 4 SS WOCISHR Ss wens Sk canes 2 ane tena ene al 
SGU LEW Oe a rei Ro 59 TRUSSIAMU rca t es oe Stee ore eae eee ete ects hateeione 
CUE) SSS Ne i aia ee cl ee eee 42 COLE meena eit et Rite sree alae utenti tess 6 
Bite Me ere de Sa rete Crates 6 Unknow iivedatur cen tea a a eee iL 
Sp WTI eka 2 ee a i W. GLa ster eeirretie tke oes eatin tenerstor ee ee 1 
BEIRUT eee oe ck Sette eRe eS 1 —— 
TOTP os Ge SAE eae ee 1 MO tale tenn eck cohen eee 124 
1 VS TNSGTH GG WT egg aca ha a, ce a 1 
IV.—Denomination of Parents 
nee No. ee No. 
REPS CICLO DE IADicetse.dcoe, alee ptule cast > atts if Dalvabloniststur.c sito nrc ; it 
Whrisiian Science... <4. ..ciw soe cee es 1 Dhutheran cece cee es Pete i} 
ES ANS Me ie eens oo vce a ele eee 5 OW ISI ins Mis oe ote oo eee as 1 
“LVS G YOU SES oe a in eee it GreckeCatholic. coe. cn mers ss ee eee 1 
MneE SOO Ley A ie aes soa oie cee ae Bil WakiOwir eect. <r ont ercnre me 1 
ee MOEN S Ureaemcr irs Bo oss Sor She eee 35 United: Brethren =. 3s xc... «oases 1 
Rae S VRUC TAD ccc tant cce-n d's duces euasesais as aA ee 
RUA EO ALOLICH nao os shsa ne siete ee 17 Ota lastercwn tare tae ore cen 124 
V.—Occupation of Parents 
oe No. | — No. 
[| 
RES’ OTUCTTT NEE WA ieee ee al Manutacttirers ose. coe ewes s 4 
BOI US ss oe es ar wad See HD 2 NMachimistStnn ters sate as cn ees 3 
RAE COIMLOLE TR a ec er ae me ee wae VERSO cere a tee ne me ae rope tenes 
BS TaDe Poe tk ito is Aa Rae eee geet ots 3 Merchanitsuswctrts cies eer eee 4 
| SSE GLI (ora ain RT res oi 1 Moulderse eo oe aeren eS eee iE 
_ SST) APE i RRS ime ray am 1 IMEC RS Aare ot mack) Rec aes nace ciara ecole 2 
BPA DIMOLIMAK CEP). cise ca farses etc es 1 Paitersoe cee aos eres ira eee 4 
MAEDENLET CM Les ok lh aS aes i, PeriniGe raster tee coe cee cae ilere i ehanee 
CTA RP LSS ae ate ae Grain eae ai Ramee pce 1 Plastérersh.3 234 eens ee oe eae 2 
amet Keli ta. aks Mi akc Sowers ees i Sheetmetal Workers. «sce es oe 1 
ICUS TI Ache Ce hooks Frey Mee 1 Policemen 2833.5: as eas ke teres 3 
Darey NA are es ene soe ees 1 Ca lonpae ne oe hte neem ee i} 
Pico CuCl ane e aioe ee eee wed Eee 1 Shoemakere secs Gea aon waters cae 1 
PMeaMee ne het woot os Slee oar eeleln hee 3 Railway employees .............-0: 3 
AVC Verte ete oN ear Pee AIA EN 26 Stonescuttera canna cco Giese xe sk 1 
ECOL TPS one ea or eS 3 Tal Ort Mee era ea eer Oe fae it 
A AGURRES HITT DR. ae CPR oo 1 Medmstetom eae ea ees eee 1 
Sracdeneret 226s occ code dvaw ces choos 2 TPInStini thie. ta Me aie So Se eee 1 
Overtiment Onlcers-.c.s.. Sececoe eres 1 RU iitRe See cha ein wate eee aaa aie wo ol tae oe 2B 
MATIC Me ome eta Oot reo o te way eae OEE a WRKMOWD ewe sce tae tera eee ss 2 
rely Werte oe, Se oe eee 1 Wihvee  WIle iiteccc etek arene car eect av set ere 1 
Jeweller ..... i 
Pa DOMCT ase reir 2 hn eee ks 25 Totals sci ee ee ee iene 124 
ROO CEN IO tnd ate KR a ie | 1 
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VI.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received during the official year 
ending 31st October, 1913 


| 
con | | a 
County or City @ | = |S || County or City | @ | = 7S 
S o ° || Sl 5 oS 
a\e\e S\é é 
Districtof Algoma: s\scieew. aces « be ded Sl eprez County of Northumberland.....) 1 1 
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VII.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the 
School till 31st October, 1913 
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VII.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received from the opening of the 
School till 31st October, 1913—Continued 
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VIII.—Cities and Counties from which pupils were received who were in residence 


on 31st October, 1913 
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Ontario School for the Blind 
MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st OCTOBER, 1913, COMPARED WITH 


THE PRECEDING YEAR 


ee 


3lst October, 1912. 


31st October, 1912 3lst October, 1913 
a eS = = 
Service BN Baw ee 5 et Qs 
a. sabe sgey Were As 2h 8 & 
4a Oop | o 4D O88 x 
| Seo ee Me Gp oral ay ee 
a4 Pars id If 4 ise 1 
| 8 |sh)32 | 88 | | 34 
itor tiee alee eee | ON = ede me c=) 
$ c| $c) cm, c.| $ ¢| c. mim 
Medicine and Medical Comforts. ‘ 137 49). 1 29) -°2.5)| 112 2 tet ie 2.0 
‘Butchers’ Meat, Fish and Fowl | 2,081 05) 19 @311°37.7 2,379 83) 24 04) 44.5 
Flour, Bread and Biscuits....... | 536 45) 5 06) 9.7 527 35| 5 33) 9.8 
| | 
Butter and ard. cscs. ers Sores | 1,540 99)°14 54) 26.1] 1,535 49) 15°51) 2a 
General: Groceries. <p. cess ire. | 1,672 03) 15 77| 33..3]| 1,560 60 15 76 29.0 
Fruit and Vegetables..........-. | 244 30 231] 4.2] 912 52; 214, 3.9 
Bedding, Clothing and Shoes .... 275 35| 2 59) 4.9]| 135 43 137, 2.5 
| | 
Fuel—Wood, Coal and Gas......| *2,072 15) 19 55] 37 .5|| 6,476 82) 65 49) 121.0 
Light—Gas ANG WuAeCLLIC.. - 2 aan 962.25). 9-08) 17-41 1,047 99 10 59 19.6 
Laundry—Soap and Cleaning.... 318 49} 3 00 Spf | 396 385 4 00 1.4 
Furniture and Furnishings...... 471 30| 4 44 8.5) 460 80 4 65 8.6 
Farm and Garden — Feed and | | | | 
MOGUODr Soren cre ont tee 795 06) 7 50 14.4) 580 83} 5 87} 10.7 
Repairs and “A lierations ic Je.esa% 991 21| 9 35) 17.9]| 908 58 918 17.0 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery, | 
ClO 52120 beens wee eine Aap 14s s. 0} 765 31) 7 63 14.1 
Books, Apparatus and Appliances 1,026 33) 9 68 18.6) 12 93 7. Slt. 4 
| | | 
Miscellaneous—Unenumerated. e T,330 05) 12°55 24.1]| 1,092 71, 11 04 20.4 
Pupils’ Sittings in Church....... 200 00 188 3.6 20000 202 3.8 
Rent of Hydrants............... 160 00 151) 2.8! 160 00 162 3.0 
Water Supp sg Uc vnee aeons ed 478 54 f Olps ee 460 88} 4 65) 8.6 
Salaries and Wages.........5.0. 23,011 72/217 09 417.4 23,272 80235 10 435.4 
Special— | | 
Repairing Pianos and Organs... 146 90) 1 48 2.8) 90 15 SW ede: 
Hard Ware, 10s oe veal eee es 182 D2 ele Fil) 8-5 51 06 52 9 
Workshops—Willow Dept...... 675: 45); 6-31) (12.1 441 26 446 8.2 
“ Sloyd & Hammock Dentists. cee ssi ac eee. 241 08}-- 2. 43 * aie 
Models and -Tools for, Pupils aivuksaccd soucs tebe eoieentaecal 183 10} 1 85 a 
a ee | Se Ne eee 
] 89,754 43375 02, 721.4 44,056 65 445 11) 820.3 
oal contract not completed. Certified. 


G. H. RYERSON, 
Bursar. 
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APPENDIX J 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 
To the HonouraBie R. A. Pynu, M.D., LL.D., 


Mimster of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following Report regarding the Library 
of the Department of Education for the year 1913. : aie 

During the past year the number of boaks in circulation exceeded that of 1912 

by 1,959. A good many were loaned to teachers outside the City, entailing a great 
deal of correspondence. The teachers from a distance as well as those in the city 
who have been served by the Library appreciate very much the assistance that has 
been given them. In proot of this allow me to quote one instance. In the preface 
of a thesis on “The State Control of Education,” written by Mr. F. Houchen 
Lingwood, M.A., one of the staff of the Malvern Avenue High School, for his 
‘D.Paed. degree, the author says :—“I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Alley, chief librarian, and to Mr. Barnes and Miss King, assistant librarians, at 
the Normal School, for unfailing courtesy and assistance in supplying the necessary 
Material for the following pages. This library (in St. James’ Square, Toronto), 
has been, of late, considerably augmented, especially in the interests of the teacher, 
and is not, I consider, as widely known to the profession as it deserves to be.” 

I have been able to complete and have bound 14 volumes of the “ American Out- 
look,” and have 1” additional volumes ready to be bound, also 7 volumes of “ World’s 
Work,” and 17 volumes of the “Journal of Political Kconomy,” all of which are 
included in the periodicals indexed in the Readers’ Guide. Many enquiries had to 
be made to second-hand dealers before the missing links of these periodicals could 
be secured. a 

To give some idea of the way in which the time of. the Library staff is occupied, 
I should mention that in addition to the correspondence, receiving, acknowledging 
and filing Educational Reports and Documents, and entering them in the register, 
checking over the various Educational Journals and Periodicals that come in, 
loaning books, cataloguing, and getting out information for the guidance of the 
teachers-in-training in the Normal School, a great deal of time is devoted to refer- 
ence work which, as the following figures show, is growing rapidly.’ In October 
there were 2'79 references, in November 572, and in December 709, 1,560 in all. 
A record of the references was kept for these months only, as I wished to get some 
idea of the amount of time taken up in this branch of the Library work. 

Many books are also loaned to the students of the Ontario College of Art. 


Respectfully submitted, 


g Henry R. Atuey, Librarian. 
Department of Education Library, 


Toronto, 2nd January, 1914, 
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TABLE A 


Number of Books Loaned, 1904-13. 


Books given out in 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
the month of— 
SANUATY onto s ce cae eee 673 646 714 787 850; 400) 1,122) 1,013) 1,046 950 
Nebriiary ss &on435:.6 een 970; 848 877 831 883 1,180 893) 975) 15138) I,12e 
March: o 55 cnc eeeee cee | 978 T1751,042 704, 1,062) 1,268 594) 1,228) 1,098 625 
ADT. eto tri. eae 854 497 578 «6691's: 661 464 630 438 719) 1,004 
May oe ts ee 738 723 853 739 756 807 622; 673 915) 1,218 
JUNE Ss os ae ers ee ee 482 317 319 456 388 315 395, 3881) 398 956 
WHY Tse wcrc ee ens 220 296 344 176 227 250 450 298; 202 590 
AALUStie ks Os. eso eee ee 259 260 203 124 120 96 119 76 130 132 
Septem bercatanccserces ot 378 446 401 388 312 112 297 188 408 212 
Getoberce.. caen ee 776 661 616 805) 1,011 356 682 289 330 560 
November... cose son 900 962 776| 1,045) 1,236) 1,271) 1,235) 1,165) 1,051) 1 (see 
December <icc-. 6 eee 480 476) 485) 352) — 707 247 495 379 533) 1 Siam 
Totals oe ses eee | 7,708) 6,908) 7,208) 7,098) 8,213) 6,761) 7,534| 7,103) 7,948) 9,907 
TABLE B 
The Number of Books Purchased in 1913 was as follows: 
(A List, in detail, is included in this report.) 
Generale W OrkS. ook eo ee eed 8 Useful GArts 5 aio... so eccbie cee 71 
Philosophy sion cee 2 cn ee eee 16 Fine Arts $.33 <.< oss sisesn one eee 
Reh eions. 3. es eee ee Le ee 11 Literature. 30.0 3. eee ee 176 
DOGIOLORY: iii srt cutee ne ane ee 177 History... nie di ee A ee 125) | 
Philology: tan setae s tee ee a ee Da — 
Naturale Scieheeis 2 s..6 ota pee nee 54 Totalisx.i esc etek 8 ae eee 759 
TABLE C 
Table Showing Number of Books Donated to the Library During the Years 
1906-1913 
— 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 19138 
LOS (> BDUOGKS . vo0 2 ase We eee 326 “25 13 15 21 27 15 7A | 
Miscellaneots=s2-. 72. cc le eee 177 42 ae 47 87 110 82 64 
TOUS cassis toate oto ese 503 67 45 62 | 108 137 97 85 
TABLE D 
Newspapers and Magazines Received During the Years 1908-13 
ek 2h: Pee a 2 , ua : ae 
no | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 19138 
Z = ae i = ‘ ‘ = a ~~ is 
Number of daily and weekly newspapers received.... 89 92} 94] 96 96 | 96 
Number of magazines and other periodicals received..| 107 109 110 132, 131 132 
PGA ik ase WG Rca Co ee ee Oe eee ee 196 201 | 204] 228! 227| 228 
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TABLE E 
Books, Magazines, etc., Bound During the Years 1901-1913 
1901 | 1902 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 1913 
83 | 71 4 : 81 | 45 | AVG | 58 148 149 | 171 | 158 207 188 
TABLE F 
Number of Periodicals and Magazines Loaned in 1913 
MPAIMAEN cl o.cdieis se ccs DOC DEL Pe nl eat. TOS PR RAE yA soca) ee enero iaae HOE Octobererg muse noe, 59 
PRG OEUAEY «wie c ovis aca: ml AVE ELY Ss ca seotg olen eles GLSAWAMSUSt ioe. ee nae 8 | November.......... 94 
i SO a ee Goel JUNG tee ek cous bp fy eeptember ......%. 42 We December see. sen. 86 
ANG EH ai ogo cree tar ans Ra Aa 726 


TITLES OF BOOKS PURCHASED DURING 1913, WITH NAMES OF AUTHORS; 


A LIST OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS AND A LIST OF REPORTS 
AND OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING TO EDUCATION, 
RECEIVED DURING THE SAME PERIOD. 

General Works 


“A Guide to the Best Fiction in English,’ by Ernest A. Baker. 


“The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places,” edited by John Denison Champlin. 


“Cyclopedia Bibliographica,” by James Darling. 


“The United States Catalogue of Books in Print, Jan. 1, 1912,” edited by Marion E. 


Potter and others. 
“ Halifax Books and Authors,” by J. Horsfell Turner. 


“Warner’s Synopsis of Books Ancient and Modern,” edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 


“Who Wrote It?” by William A. Wheeler. 


“The Philanthropist or Repository for Hints and Suggestions Calculated to Promote 
the Comfort and Happiness of Man,’ published by Longman, London, 1811. 


- Philosophy 


“Memory: how to Develop, Train and Use It,” by William Walker Atkinson. 
“The Use of Life,” by Lord Avebury. 

“The Town Child,” by Reginald A. Bray. 

“Some Silent Teachers,” by Elizabeth Harrison. 

“The Minister and the Boy,” by Allen Hoben. 

“Mind in Evolution,’ by L. T. Hobhouse. 

“The Conservation of the Child,’ by Arthur Holmes. 

“The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson,” by E. LeRoy. 

“False Modesty that Protects Vice by Ignorance,’ by E. B. Lowery. 
“Training the Boy,” by William A. McKeever. 

“International Vanities,” by Frederic Marshall. 

“The Boy and His Gang,’ by J. Adams Puffer. 

“English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy,” by James Seth. 
“Philosophy: its Scope and Relations,’ by Henry Sidgwick. 
“Study of Child Life,’ by Marion Foster Washburne. 

“Problems of Boy Life,” by J. H. Whitehouse. 


Religion 
“Stories of Old Greece and Rome,” by Emilie Kip Baker. 


“A History of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, St. Gabriel St., Mont.,” by Robt. Campbell. 


“The School of the Prophets: or, Father McRorey’s Class,” by John Carroll. 
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“A Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology,’ comp. by Marian Edwardes and Lewis 
Spence. 

“The Book of Saints and Heroes,” by Mrs. Lang. 

“ Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love,” by Emanuel Swedenborg. 

“Conjugal Love,” by Emanuel Swedenborg. 

“ Heaven and its Wonders and Hell,’ by Emanuel Swedenborg. 

“The Heavenly Arcana,” by Emanuel Swedenborg. 

“The True Christian Religion,’ by Emanuel Swedenborg. 

“The Romance of Missions,’ by W. H. Withrow. 


Sociology | 

“Bnglish Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages,” by A. Abram. 

“An Introduction to English Industrial History,” by Henry Allsopp. 

“The Story of Our Colonies, with Sketches of their Present Condition,” by H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 

“The Britannica Year Book, 1913,” edited ie Hugh Chisholm. 

“Folk Tales of East and West,” by John Harrington Cox. 

“The Promise of American Life,” by Herbert Croly. | 

‘““A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times,” by George T. Denison. 

“Zur Geschichte der Costume,” by Wilh. Diez, C. Frohlick and others. 

“The Challenge of the Country,” by George Walter Fiske. 

“The Wonder Book of Ships,’ by Harry Golding. 

“The Wonder Book of Railways,” by Harry Golding. 

“The Folk-lore Readers: A Primer and Book One,’ comp. by Eulalie Osgood Grover. 

“Constitutional History of England, Henry VII to George II,’ 3 volumes, hy Henry. | 
Hallam. 

“National Life and National Training,’ by Ian Hamilton. 

“Heaton’s Annual: Ninth Year, 1913,” edited by Ernest Heaton. 

“Sketches of the Late Depression: its Cause, Effect and Lessons,” by William Wickliffe 

, Johnson. 

“Thoughts and Suggestions on Certain Social Problems,’ by Jas. Kay-Shuttleworth. 

“The Statesman’s Year Book, 1912 and 1913,” edited by J. Scott Keltie. 

“Rural Life in Canada,” by John MacDougall. 

“Vocations for Girls,” by Mary A. Laselle and K. E. Wiley. 

“A History of the British Constitution,’ by J. Howard B. Masterman. 

“The Governments of Europe,” by Frederic Austin Ogg. 

“Woman Adrift: a Statement of the Case Against Suffragism,”’ by Harold Owen. 

“The Friends of England,” by George Peel. 

“The Children of the Poor,” by Jacob A. Riis. 

“The Challenge of the City,’ by Josiah Strong. 

“The Peril and the Preservation of the Home,” by Jacob A. Riis. 

“The Problem of Empire Governance,’ by Charles E. T. Stuart-Linton. 

“The Principles of Industrial Economy,’ by Robert Walsh. 

“Canada and Sea Power,” by Christopher West. 

“An Almanack for the Year of Our Lord, 1911, and 1913,” by Joseph Whitaker. 

“ Congressional Government: a Study in American Politics,” by Woodrow Wilson. 

“Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers, England, 1801-1910,” 2 volumes, published by P. 
S. King & Son, London. 

“Drill and Rifle Instruction for the Corps of Rifle Volunteers,” published by Queen’s | 
Printer, 1862. 

“Mother Goose Rhymes, with Silhouette Illustrations,’ published by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston, 1912. 

“An Outline for the Study of American Civil Government, ” by the New England History 
Teachers’ Association. 


Education 


“Facts Concerning Federation,’ an Address. to the Alumni Association of Victoria ~ 
University, by James Allen. 
“Mental Fatigue,’ by Tsuru Arai. 
“Higher Schools and Universities in Germany,” by Matthew Arnold. $ 

“Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading,” by Anna B. Badlam. 
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“Songs of Happiness,” by Carolyn S. Bailey and M. B, Ehrmann. 

“ Booklet Making: an Art-craft Problem,” by Henry Turner Bailey. 

“‘Scissor Pictures: a Work Book and a Picture Book,” 2 volumes, by Ethel Elaine Barr. 

‘¢New Ideals in Rural Schools,” by George Herbert. Betts. 

“The Recitation,’ by George Herbert Betts. 

“Social Principles of Education,” by George Herbert Betts. 

“Tetters to a Mother,” by Susan H. Blow. 

“The Service of the Hand in the School,” by Woutrina A. Bone. 

“A Child’s Guide to Living Things,’ by Edwin Tenney Brewster. 

“The Secularization of American Education,” by Samuel Windsor Brown. 

“Character Building in School,’ by Jane Brownlee. 

“Two Types of Rural Schools,’ by Ernest Burnham. 

“The German System of Industrial Schooling,’ by Ralph C. Busser. 

“The Meaning of Education and other Essays and Addresses,’ by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

“‘Country Life and the Country School,” by Mabel Carney. 

“Methods of Teaching,’ by W. W. Charters. 

“An Essay upon the Education of Youth in Grammar Schools,” by John Clarke. 

“Tell Me Why Stories,” by C. H. Claudy. 

“Conversation: What to Say and How to Say It,’ by Mary Greer Conklin. 

“Vocational Education in Europe,” by Edwin G. Cooley. 

“On the State of Education in Holland,” by M. Victor Cousin. 

“‘Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia,’ by M. Victor Cousin. 

“Manual Arts for Vocational Ends,’ by Fred. D. Crawshaw. 

“Changing Conceptions of Education,” by Ellwood P. Cubberley. 

“The Improvement of Rural Schools,” by Ellwood P. Cubberley. 

“In Play Land,’ compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 

“The Nature Study Course, with Suggestions for Teaching It,” by John Dearness. 

“The Fundamentals of Psychology,” by Benjamin Dumville. 

“National Education: the Question of Questions,” by Henry Dunn. 

“The Administration of Public Education in the United States,’ by S. T. Dutton and 
D. Sneddon. 

“Education in the United States and Canada: a Report,” by G. P. Dymond. 

‘History of Early Scottish Education,’ by John Edgar. 

“The Demonstration School Record, No. II, edited by J. J. Findlay. 

“The School,” by J. J. Findlay. 

“A Montessori Mother,’ by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

“The Education of Man,” by Friedrich Frebel. 

“Letters on the Kindergarten,” by Friedrich Freebel. 

“Current Educational Activities,’ by John Palmer Garber. 

“Education in Scotland,’ by W. J. Gibson. 

“What Children Study and Why,” by Charles B. Gilbert. 

“Correlated Courses in Woodwork and Mechanical Drawing,” by Ira S. Griffith. 

“The Diary of a Free Kindergarten,” by Lileen Hardy. 

“The Co-education of the Sexes,” by Mabel Hawtrey. 

“Our Children’s Health at Home and at School,” edited by Charles E. Hecht. 

“Admission to College by Certificate,” by Joseph Lindsey Henderson. 

“The Education Act and After,” by H. Hensley Henson. 

“The Students’ Frebel. Part II, Practice of Education”, by Wm. H. Herford. 

“L’Instruction Publique Aux Etats-unis,” by M. C. Hippeau. 

“The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools and Public School Systems,’ by Ernest O. 

; Holland. 

“The Art of Education,’ by Ira Woods Howerth. 

“Public School Methods,” by James Laughlin Hughes and others. 

“Toys and Toymaking,” by George F. Johnson. 

“High School Education,’ edited by Charles Hughes Johnston. 

“Public Education . . . with Suggestions as to the Future Policy,” by James Kay- 
Shuttleworth. 

“The Social Direction of Human Evolution,’ by William E. Kellicott, 

“Latin and Greek in American Education,” by Francis W. Kelsey. 

“Educational Handwork,” by T. B. Kidner. 
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“Knife Work in the School Room,’ by George B. Kilbon. 

“The Kindergarten Guide,” first vol. “ The Gifts,’ by Maria Kraus-Boelte and John 
Kraus. 

“The Teachers’ Encyclopedia,’ 7 volumes, edited by A. P. Laurie. 

“Examples of Industrial Education,” by Frank Mitchell Leavitt. 

“Work and Play for Little Girls,’ by Hedwig Levi. 

“Mother Stories,’ by Maud Lindsay. 

“More Mother Stories,’ by Maud Lindsay. 

“ Outline of a Course in Philosophy of Education,” by John Angus MacVannel. 

“A Quarter Century of Public School Development,’ by Wm. H. Maxwell. 

“The Teacher,’ by Florence Milner. 

“An Essay on Christian Education . . .in Grammar Schools,’ by George Monro. 

“A Cyclopedia of Education,” edited by Paul Monroe. 

“Manual Training Toys for the Boy’s Workshop,” by Harris Moore. 

“ Positions,’ by Richard Mulcaster, with an Appendix Containing some Account of His 
Life and Writings, by Robert Hebert Quick. 

“New Demands in Education,’ by James Phinney Munroe. 

“Outlines of Lessons in Botany,’ 2 volumes, by James H. Newell. 

“Everyday Problems in Teaching,’ by M. V. O’Shea. 

“A Textbook in the History of Modern Elementary Education,’ by Samuel Chester 

Parker. 

“Genetic Philosophy of Education,” by G. E. Partridge. 

““A Child’s Garden of Stories,’ by Maude Elizabeth Paterson. 

“The Boy’s Playbook of Science,” by John Henry Pepper. 

“The Status of the Teacher,” by Arthur C. Perry. 

“Child Stories and Rhymes,” by Emilie Poulsson. 

“Father and Baby Plays,’ by Emilie Poulsson. 

“ Holiday Songs and Everyday Songs and Games,” by Emilie Poulsson, 

“Miscellaneous Observations Relating to Education,” by Joseph Priestly. 

“BHegerton Ryerson and Education in Upper Canada,” by J. Harold Putman. 

“ Deutsche Schulerziehung,’ by W. Rein and others. 

“ Teachers in Germany in the Sixteenth Century,’ by Charles Leonides Robbins. 

“Emile: or a Treatise on Education,” by Jean Jacques Rousseau, tr. by W. H. Payne. 

“Introduction to Experimental Education,’ by Robert R. Rusk. 

“Industrial Education,’ by Jas. E. Russell and Fred. G. Bonser. 

“Fine and Industriai Arts in Elementary Schools,’ by Walter Sargent. 

“Experimental Psychology and Pedagogy,” by R. Schulze. 

“Rural Schools in Central Provinces,’ by H. Sharp. 

“ University Education for Women,” by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 

“ Correlations of Mental Abilities,’ by Benjamin R. Simpson. 

“The Home-made Kindergarten,” by Nora Archibald Smith. 

“'The Montessori System in Theory and Practice,’ by Theodate L. Smith. 

“Walks and Talks,” by William Hawley Smith. 

“The Elements of a Polite Education,’ (from Chesterfield letters), by Philip Dormer 
Stanhope. ; 

“ A Guide to the Montessori Method,” by Ellen Yale Stevens. 

“The Teacher’s Health,’ by Lewis M. Terman. 

“ Individuality,” by Edward L. Thorndike. 

‘Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart,’ by Chr. Ufer, tr. by Zinser. 

“The People’s School: a Study in Vocational Training,’ by Ruth Mary Weeks. 

“Primary Artisan Education,” by W. P. Welpton. 

“ Children’s Play and its Place in Education,” by Walter Wood. 

‘Discourses on Public Education,’ by Christopher Wordsworth. 

“Culture, Discipline and Democracy,’ by A. Duncan Yocum. 

“An Encyclopedia of Examination Questions and Answers,” 2 volumes, by A. E. Young. 

“ Art and Industry in Education,” published by Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

“The Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories,’ by The Boston Kindergarten Teachers. 

“Cambridge University Examination Papers,’ Michaelmas Term 1911 to Easter, 1912. 

‘“ Hducational Review Analytical Index to Volumes 1-25.” 


*Bleventh Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education,’ 2 parts. . 
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“Great Britain Public School Commission.” Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 

appointed to Enquire into the Revenues and Mana i 
gement of 

Bs ctamos. of certain Colleges and 

“The Kindergarten Reports of the Committee of Nineteen on the Theory, etc.,’ by The 
International Kindergarten Union. ; 

“New York Teachers’ Monographs, (1912.” 

“Oxford University Examination Papers. Second Public Examination, Trinity Term 
1913,’ published by Clarendon Press. ; 

“ Record of the Proceedings and Papers Communicated to the First International Moral 
Education Congress,” published by Nutt, London. 

“A Report on Vocational Training in Chicago and in other Cities,’ by The City Club 
of Chicago. 

“ School Doctors in Germany,” published by The Board of Education, London, England. 

“The Speyer School Curriculum,” published by Columbia University. ; 

“Stories of Strange Sights Retold from St. Nicholas,” published by The Century Co., 
New York. 


Philology 


“Modern Language Teaching,” edited by J. G. Anderson. 

“4 New Dictionary of the English-Spanish and Spanish-English,” by A. Angelo, edited 
by J. McLaughlin. 

“A New Dictionary of the Italian-English Languages,’ 2 volumes, by Barretti. 

“Vest-pocket English-German and German-English Dictionary,” pub. by Bell & Cockburn. 

“Dictionary of German-English and English-German,” by Max. Bellows. 

“English for the Non-English,’ by Norman Fergus Black. 

“New Vocabulary, Containing all the usual Words, with their Pronunciations, Noted. 
English-German,” by J. Blum. 

“A Tract on the Present State of English Pronunciation,” by Robert Bridges. 

“Mhe Teaching of Composition,’ by E. T. Campagnac. 

“Ontario Council of Public Instruction Reading Lessons. Books Tie PIE AL Ve and? Ve. 
pub. by Campbell. 

“Mhe Art Literature Reader, Books IV and V,” by Elizabeth Frances Chutter. 

“The Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language, in 6 Books,” by Sherwin Cody. 

“Blements of French Pronunciation and Diction,” by Benjamin Dumville. 

“A New Dictionary of the English and Italian Languages,” by A. Enenkel, edited by 
J. McLaughlin. 

“The Infant’s Coloured Readers, VI Books,” edited by John Gill. 

“A New English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary,” by M. Golovinsky. 

“The Essentials of French Grammar,” by C. H. Grandgent. 

“Modern Language Association Report of the Committee of Twelve,” pub. by Heath, 
Boston. 

“A German Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” by Edward S. Joynes. 

“A Brief German Course,’ by C. F. Kayser and F. Monteser. 

“Mhe Standard Thesaurus,” edited by Sylvester Mawson. 

“New Vocabulary, Containing all the usual Words, with Figured Pronunciation, Eng- 
lish-Portuguese,” by R. de Mesquita. 

“Matter, Form and Style,” by Hardress O’Grady. 

“The Sounds of the French Language,” by Paul Passy. 

“German for Daily Use,” by HB. P. Prentys. 

“Wow to Learn English,’ by Anna Prior and Anna I. Ryan. 

“Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases,” by Peter Mark Roget. 

“Blementary English Grammar through Composition,” by John D. Rose. 

“Neues Handbuch der HEnglischen Conversationssprache,” by A. Schlessing. 

“A New Manual of the German Language of Conversation,” by A. Schlessing. 

“Black’s Sentinel Readers, Books IV and V,” edited by E. E. Speight. 

“Ontario High School English Composition,” by O. J. Stevenson and H. W. Irwin. 

“A History of English Sounds from the Earliest Period,” by Henry Sweet. 

“A Study of the Paragraph,” by Helen Thomas. 

“The Teaching of English,” by C. Linklater Thomson. 

“ Wneglish-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary,” by J. E. Wessely. 

“Bnelish-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary,” by J. E. Wessely. 
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Natural Science — 


“Elementary Applied Chemistry,’ by Lewis B. Allyn. 

“The Story of Plants,” by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

“The Structure of the Earth,” by T. G. Bonney. 

“ Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges,’ by F. C. Boon. 

“Shop Problems in Mathematics,” by William E. Breckenridge and others. 

“Heredity and Eugenics,’ by Wm. Ernest Castle and others. 

“A College Text-book of Geology,’ by T. C. Chamberlain and R. D. Salisbury. 

‘Junior Arithmetic,” by R. H. Chope. 

“Tllustrated Key to the Wild and Commonly Cultivated Trees of the North-easterr 

United States and Canada,” by J. F. Collins and H. W. Preston. 

“The Spider Book,” by John Henry Comstock. 

“The Right of the Child to be Well Born,” by Geo. E. Dawson. 

“ Electricity: Its History and Development,” by William A. Durgin. 

“The Natural History of the Toronto Region,” edited by J. H. Faull. 

“The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley,’ 4 Books, edited by M. Foster ané 

E. R. Lankester. 

“ Biology,” by R. J. Harvey Gibson. 

“ Botany,” by J. Reynolds Green. 

“Coal and the Coal Mines,” by Homer Greene. 

“Geology,” by J. W. Gregory. 

“ A Class Book of Physics,’ by R. A. Gregory and H. E. Hadley. 

“ Navigation,” by William Hall. 

“Simple Problems in Industrial Arithmetic,’ by Brenelle Hunt. 

“Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them,” by Harriet L. Keeler. 

“Zoology,” by J. Graham Kerr. 

“Hmbryology: the Beginnings of Life,’ by Gerald Leighton. 

“Weather Science,” by R. G. K. Lempfert. 

‘The Mechanistic Conception of Life,’ by Jacques Loeb. 

“A Manual of the Antiquity of Man,” by J. P. MacLean. 

* Mastodon, Mammoth and Man,” by J. P. MacLean. 

“The Mound Builders,” by J. P. MacLean. 

“The Natural History of Plants,’ 2 volumes, by Anton Kemer von Marilaun. 

“The Scientific Study of Scenery,” by J. E. Marr. 

“ Industrial Mathematics,’ by Horace Wilmer Marsh. 

“The Science of the Stars,” by E. Walter Maunder. 
| 
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‘Technical Arithmetic and Geometry,” by C. T. Millis. 

“In Beaver World,” by Enos A. Mills. 

“ Pedagogical Anthropology,” by Maria Montessori. 

‘“Chemical Lecture Experiments,” by G. S. Newth. 

“ Hlementary Biology—Plant, Animal, Human,’ by James Edward Peabody. 

“The Grammar of Science,” by Karl Pearson. 

“The Feet of the Furtive,’ by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

“ Plant-Geography upon a Physiological Basis,” by A. F. W. Schimper. 

“The Indian and Antiquities of America,” by Barnard Shipp. 

‘““The Childhood of Art: or the Ascent of Man,” by H. S. Spearing. 

“The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic,” by Henry Suzzalo. 

“ Business Arithmetic for Secondary Schools,’ by Ernest L. Thurston. 

“Chemistry,” by W. A. Tilden. 

“Plant and Animal Children: How They Grow,” by Ellen Torelle. 

“ Practical Methods in Arithmetic,” by John H. Walsh. 

“Ontario Royal Commission Report on the Mineral Resources of Ontario,” published. 
by Warwick & Sons, Toronto. 

“Some Enquiries Concerning the First Inhabitants, Language, Religion, Learning and 
Letters,’ published by The Society of Antiquaries, London. 


Useful Arts 


“ Pin-Money Suggestions,” by Lilian W. Babcock. 
“QTLaundry Manual,” by L. Ray Balderston and M. C. Limerick. 
“ Principles of Cookery,” by Anna Barrows. 
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‘Physical Training, First Aid to the Injured and Military Drill,” by Jas. W. Barton. 

“The House: Its Place, Decoration and Care,” by Isabel Bevier. 

“In Confidence to Boys,” by H. Bisseker. 

“Modern Theories of Diet,” by Alexander Bryce. 

“First Aid to the Injured,’ by James Cantlie. 

“Fresh Air and How to Use It,” by Thomas Speers Carrington, 

“Hints and Helps for Home Nursing and Hygiene,’ by E. MacDowel Cosgrave. 

“Care of Children,” by Alfred Cleveland Cotton. 

“A Century of Sail and Steam on the Niagara River,” by Barlow Cumberland. 

“Heredity in Relation to Eugenics,” by Charles Benedict Davenport. 

“Hncyclopedia of Needlework,’ by Therese de Dillmont. 

“Chemistry of the Household,’ by Margaret EK. Dodd. 

“Household Bacteriology,” by S. Maria Elliott. 

“ Household Hygiene,” by S. Maria Elliott. 

“Infant Care and Housecraft,” by H. Emlyn-Jones and J. W. Hayes. 

“The Boston Cooking-School Cook-Book,” by Fannie Merritt Farmer. 

“The Biology, Physiology and Sociology of Reproduction, also Sexual Hygiene,” by 
Winfield S. Hall. 

Seehnysiology,’. by W. D. Halliburton. 

“School Needlework (Pupils’ Edition),” by Olive C. Hapgood. 

“School Needlework (Teachers’ Edition),’ by Olive C. Hapgood. 

“Animal Husbandry for Schools,” by Merritt W. Harper. 

“Health on the Farm,” by H. F. Harris. 

“How to Keep Household Accounts,’ by C. W. Haskins. 

“Practical Cooking and Serving,’ by Janet McKenzie Hill. 

“A Cook Book for Nurses,” by Sarah Hill. 

“Scientific American Reference Book,” edition of 1913, edited by Algert A. Hopkins. 

“The Cereals in America,” by Thomas F. Hunt. 

“We and Our Children,’ by Woods Hutchinson. 

“Hygiene for Health Visitors, School Nurses and Social Workers,” by C. W. Hutt. 

“Shelter and Clothing: a Textbook of the Household Arts,” by Helen Kinne. 

“Personal Hygiene,” by Maurice Le Bosquet. 

“Health and Longevity Through Rational Diet,’ by Arnold Lorand. 

“Beginnings in Agriculture,’ by Albert Russell Mann. 

“The Treasure Cook-Book,” by M. M. Mitchell. 

“My System,” by J. P. Miiller. 

~My System for Ladies,” by J. P. Miiller. 

“My System for Children,” by J. P. Miiller. 

“Food and Dietetics,’ by Alice Peloubet Norton. 

“Injurious Insects: How to Recognize and Control Them,” by Walter C. O’Kane. 

“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals,’ by Charles S. Plumb. 

“Home Care of the Sick,’ by Amy Elizabeth Pope. 

“The Art and Practice of Laundry Work for Students and Teachers,” by Margaret 
Cuthbert Rankin. 

“Practical Home Millinery,” by Amy J. Reeve. 

“Home Vegetable Gardening,” by F. F. Rockwell. 

“A Laboratory Hand-Book for Dietetics,’ by Mary Swartz Rose. 

“Wheat Growing in Canada, the United States and the Argentine,” by W. P. Rutter. 

“Stuttering and Lisping,’ by E. W. Scripture. 

“The Expert Cleaner,” by Hervey J. Seaman. 

“English Book-Illustration of To-day,” by R. E. D. Sketchley. 

“Hygiene Physiology,’ by Joel Dorman Steele. 

“The Printer’s Dictionary of Technical Terms,” compiled by A. A. Stewart. 

“ Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chemistry,” 3 volumes, DY PaHstorer: 

“Japanese Illustration,” by Edward Strange. 

“The Making of a Great Canadian Railway,” by Frederick A. Talbot. 

“ Household Management,” by Bertha M. Terrill. 

“Manual of Needlework and Cutting-out,” by Agnes Walker. 

“Farm Management,” by G. F. Warren. 

“Textiles and Clothing,” by Kate Heintz Watson. 

- The athe of the Household,” by Marian White. 

E. 
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“andbook of Domestic Science and Household Arts,” by Lucy Langdon Williams 
Wilson. 

“ Jukes-Edwards: a Study in Education and Heredity,’ by A. E. Winship. 

“ School Agriculture with Experiments and Exercises,” by Milo N. Wood. 

“Invalid Cookery for Use of the Trained Nurse and others,” compiled by the Staff of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto. 

“Manual of Physical Training,’ published by Harrison, London. 

“ Mission Furniture and How to Make It,” published by Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago. 

“Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Schools,” published by The Strathcona Trust. 


Fine Arts 


“The Principles of Parallel Projecting-line Drawing, Part I,” by Alphonse A. Adler. 

“A Treatise on Harmony, with Exercises,’ by J. Humfrey Anger. 

“Blements of Mechanical Drawing,” by Gardner C. Anthony. 

“Harmony and Counterpoint, with Exercises,” by T. H. Bertenshaw. 

“The Potter’s Craft,’ by Charles F. Binns. 

“The Training of the Memory in Art and the Education of the Artist,’ by Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran. 

“The Cicerone: an Art Guide to the Paintings in Italy,” by Jacob Burckharat. 

“The Progress of a Painter in the Nineteenth Century,’ by John Burnet. 

“How to Study Pictures,” by Charles H. Caffin. 

“ A Handbook of Plant-form for Students of Design,” by Ernest E. Clark. 

“At Home in the Water,” by Geo. H. Corsan. 

“Tine and Form,” by Walter “Crane. 

“Of the Decorative Illustration of Books, Old and New,” by Walter Crane. 

“A System of Easy Lettering,” by J. Howard Cromwell. 

“The Rudiments of Music,” by W. H. Cummings. 

‘‘A History of British Water-colour Painting,’ by H. M. Cundall. 

“How to Observe Harmony,” by John Curwen. 

“The Student’s Musical History,” by Henry Davey. 

“Ornament and its Application,’ by Lewis F. Day. 

“A Short History of Art,’ by Julia De Forest. 

“Tllustrations of Design,” by Lockwood De Forest. 

“The Historic Styles of Ornament,’ by H. Dolmetsch. 

‘Theory and Practice of Teaching Art,” by Arthur Wesley Dow. 

“ Anatomical Diagrams for the use of Art Students,” by James M. Dunlop. 

“The A. B. C. of Musical Theory,’ by Ralph Dunstan. 

“The Art of Landscape Painting in Oil Color,” by Alfred East. 

“English Furniture and Decoration, 1680-1800,” by G. M. Ellwood. 

“The School Music Teacher,’ by John Evans and W. G. McNaught. 

“The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland,’ by Eugene Fromentin. 

“A Manual of Historic Ornament,’ by Richard Glazier. 

“The Floral Symbolism of the Great Masters,’ by Elizabeth Haig. 

“The Art of the Musician,” by Henry G. Hanchett. 

“A Practical Handbook of Drawing for Modern Methods of Reproduction,” by Charles 
G. Harper. 

“Perspective for Art Students,” by Richard G. Hatton. 

“Japan and its Art,” by Marcus B. Huish. 

“Tapestries: their Origin, History and Renaissance,” by George Leland Hunter. 

_ stow te Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas,” edited by Alice M. Kellogg, 

“Architecture,” by W. R. Lethaby. 

“Perspective: an Elementary Text-Book,’ by Ben. J. Lubschez. 

“How to Teach the Staff Notation to Tonic Sol-fa Pupils,’ by Edward Mason. 

“Voice Production in Singing and Speaking,” by Wesley Mills. 

“'Text-Book of Harmony,” by Geo. Oakey. 

“The Teaching of Drawing: its Aims and Methods,” by S. Polak and H. C. Quilter. 

“The Conception of Art,” by Henry Rankin Poore. 

“Sententie Artis: First Principles of Art for Painters,” etc., by Harry Quiltez 

“Pastel Work or Colour with Crayon,’ by Herbert A. Rankin. 

“Apollo: an Illustrated Manual of the History of Art,” by S. keinach. 


— 7 
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“Modern Practical Design,” by G. Wolliscroft Rhead. 

“On Drawing and Painting,’ by Denman Waldo Ross. 

“The Elements of Drawing and the Elements of Perspective,” by John Ruskin. 

“The Book of Annuals,” by Henry H. Saylor. 

“Nelson’s Blackboard Drawing,” by Allan W. Seaby. 

“Young Folks’ Dialogues,” edited by Charles C. Shoemaker, 

“The Art of Modelling in Clay and Wax,” by Thos. C. Simmonds. 

“A History of Architectural Development,’ by F. M. Simpson. 

“Lettering and Writing,” by Percy J. Smith. 

“The Practice of Oil Painting and of Drawing as associated with it,’ by Solomon J. 
Solomon. 

“The Practice and Science of Drawing,’ by Harold Speed. 

“The Styles of Ornament from Prehistoric Times to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Alexander Speltz. 

“Three Hundred and One Things a Bright Girl Can Do,” by Jean Stewart. 

“The Appreciation of Architecture,’ by Russell Sturgis. 

“The Appreciation of Pictures,’ by Russell Sturgis. 

“Blackboard Drawing,” by M. Swannell. 

“Elementary Art Teaching,” by Edward R. Taylor. 

“Athletic Training for Girls,” by C. E. Thomas. 

“The Book of Delightful and Strange Designs,’ compiled by Andrew W. Tuer. 

“The Cathedrals and other Churches of Great Britain,’ by John Warrack. 

“Greek Sculpture: One Hundred Illustrations with an Introduction, by John Warraek. 

“Singing in Elementary Schools,” by John Watkins. 

“School Arts Book Index to Volumes I to XI Inclusive,” published by The School Arts 
Publishing Co. 
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Literature 


“Sowing the Good Seed,” by Alicia. 

“Prose Quotations from Socrates to Macaulay,” by S. Austin Allibone. 

“Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” by J. M. Barrie. 

“When a Man’s Single: a Tale of Literary Life,” by J. M. Barrie. 

“Thy Rod and Thy Staff,” by Arthur C. Benson. 

“English Composition in Theory and Practice,’ by Henry Seidel Canby end others. 

“Success in Letter Writing,’ by Sherwin Cody. 

“The Complete Works of Ralph Connor,” 10 books. 

“Some English Story Tellers,’ by Frederic Taber Cooper. 

“Little Animal Stories,” compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 

“Story Telling Time,’ compiled by Frances Weld Danielson. 

“A Tale of Two Cities,’ by Charles Dickens, edited by R. Adelaide Witham. 

“The Old and the New Home,” by J. E. 

“Tales from William Morris,’ by Madalen Edgar. 

“A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830,” 2 volumes, by Oliver Elton. 

“Jessie Grey: or, the Discipline of Life,’ by L.'G. 

“Daily Bread,” by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

“An Index to Poetry and Recitations,” edited by Edith Granger. 

“Teaching Poetry in the Grades,” by Margaret W. Haliburton. 

“The Age of Wordsworth,” by C. H. Herford. 

“Shakespeare,” by C. H. Herford. 

“One Summer,” by Blanche Willis Howard. 

“Shakespeare, his Life, Art and Character,” 2 volumes, by H. N. Hudson. 

“An Outline History of English Literature,” by William Henry Hudson. 

“Astoria: or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains, 2 volumes, by 
Washington Irving. 

“Pride of War,” by Gustaf Janson. 

“The Works of Samuel Johnson,” volume 1. 

“Practical Recitations,”’ by Amos M. Kellogg. 

“The Broken Trail,” by George W. Kerby. 

“The Debater’s Hand-Book,” by A. J. Kinnaman. 

“The Oxford and Cambridge edition of Tales from Shakespeare. First and Second 
Selections, by Charles and Mary Lamb. ered 
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“ Byergreen Leaves: being Notes from my Travel Book,” by Maria Elise T. T. Lauder. 

“TLegends and Tales of the Harz Mountains,” by Maria Elise T. T. Lauder. 

“ Selected Prose Works of G. E. Lessing,” tr. by E. C. Beasley and H. Zimern. 

“The Greek Genius and its Meaning to us,” by R. W. Livingstone. 

“The Black Creek Stopping-House and other Stories,” by Nellie L. McClung. 

“Christmas Selections,’ by Rosamond L. McNaught. 

“William Shakespeare,” by John Masefield. 

*“‘ Alice Herbert and Emily’s Choice,’ by E. V. N. 

‘*The Judgment House,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth,’ by Charles Reade. 

‘Holiday Selections for Readings and Recitations,” comp. by Sara Sigourney Rice. 

“Briefs on Public Questions,’ by Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. 

“The High School Debate Book,” by E. C. Robbins. 

“The English Novel,’ by George Saintsbury . 

*“‘Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Cesar,” Rolfe edition. 

“The Works of William Shakespeare,’ 23 books, Henry N. Hudson edition. 

“The Works of William Shakespeare,” 10 books, Oxford and Cambridge edition. 

“Choice Dialect and other Characterizations,’”’ comp. by Charles C. Shoemaker. 

‘Little Peoples’ Speaker,’ comp. by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 

“Young Folks Recitations,”’ comp. by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. | 

“The City that Never was Reached, and other Stories for Children,” by Jay T. Stocking. 

“Questions on Shakespeare,” 8 books, by Albert H. Tolman. . 

“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” 

“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” \ 

“ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” 

“The Innocents Abroad,” . 

“Life on the Mississippi.” by Met 

“The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and other Stories,” 

“The Prince and the Pauper,” 

“Rouening Lt. 

“The Cambridge History of English Literature,” by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 

“‘Library of the World’s Best Literature, Ancient and Modern,” 46 volumes; edited by 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

“The Teaching of English Classics in the Grammar Grades,’ by Eugene Clarence War- 
riner. 

“Quotations for Occasions,’ by Katharine B. Wood. 

“Cedar Creek: from Shanty to the Settlement,’ pub. by the Religious Tract Society, 
London. | 

“Southern Stories Retold from St. Nicholas,” pub. by The Century Co., New York. 


Poetry 


“A New Library of Poetry and Song,” edited by William Cullen Bryant. 
“Poems of Loyalty, by British and Canadian Authors,” comp. by Wilfred Campbell. 
“Collected Poems,” by Austin Dobson. 

“The Poetical Works of William Henry Drummond.” 

“Poems by Adam Lindsay Gordon,” arranged by Douglas Sladen. 
“Selections from the Canadian Poets,” by E. A. Hardy. 

**Poems,”’ by Clarence Kendall. 

“Poems by George Murray,” edited with a memoir, by John Reade. 
“The Female Poets of America,’ by Thomas Buchanan Read. 

“Lyric Poetry,” by Ernest Rhys. 

“Selected Poems, by Christina G. Rossetti,” edited by C. B. Burke. 
“Rhymes of a Rolling Stone,” by Robert W. Service. 

“Bush Ballads, by Various Authors,’ comp. by Bertram Stevens. 
“Hamilton and other Poems and Lectures,’ by W. A. Stevens. 


History 


“Lectures on the French Revolution,” by J. E. E. D. Acton. 
“Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, by. Back. 
“Panama Canal,” by John Barrett. 
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“The Indian or Mound Builders,’ by Thomas Beckwith. 

“st, Anne of the Mountains,” by Effie Bignell. 

“QLingard’s History of English,’ newly abridged, by Dom. Henry Norbert Birt. 

“A Sourcebook of Ancient History,” by Geo. W. Botsford and S. Lillie. 

“A History of the Modern World, 1815-1910,” 2 volumes, by Oscar Browning. 

“Sicilian Ways and Days,” by Louise Caico. 

“The People of the Longhouse,”’ by Edward M. Chadwick. 

“A History of the Toronto General Hospital,’ by C. K. Clarke. 

“The Heart of Gaspé,’ by John Mason Clarke. 

“Our Little Roman Cousin of Long Ago,” by Julia Darrow Cowles. 

“The History of Greenland, containing a Description of the Country and Inhabitants,” 
2 volumes, by David Crantz. 

“The Battle of York,” by Barlow Cumberland. 

“Lectures on the History of the Middle Ages,” by George D. Ferguson. 

“New Rivers of the North,’ by Hulbert Footner. 

“History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century,” by G. P. Gooch. 

“MecMillan’s Map of New Brunswick, 1867,’ drawn by Charles C. Gregory. 

“A Modern History of the English People,” by R. H. Gretton. 

“Lands of Plenty: British North America for Health, Sport and Profit, by E. Hepple Hall. 

“Julius Cesar: Soldier, Statesman, Emperor,” by Hilary Hardinge. 

“Pioneers of the Cross in Canada,” by Dean Harris. 

“The Teaching of History,” by Ernest C. Hartwell. 

“The Boys Parkman: The Romantic History of Canada,” by Louise 8. Hasbrouck. 

“A History of Riel’s Second Rebellion and how it was Quelled,” by T. Arnold Haultain. 

“Hawkin’s Picture of Quebec with Historical Recollections,” by Alfred Hawkins. 

“Nan and other Pioneer Women of the West,” by Frances EH. Herring. 

“History of the County of Lennox and Addington,” by Walter S. Herrington. 

“Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography,” by Frederick L. Holtz. 

“The Canadian Annual Review, 1912,” edited by J. Castell Hopkins. 

“BWssentials in Early European History,” by Samuel Burnett Howe. 

“Our Little Danish Cousin,’ by Luna May Innes. 

“Canada: Physical, Economic and Social,” by A. Lillie. 

“The Real Canadian,’ by J. A. T. Lloyd. 

“Lord Durham’s Report on the Affairs of British North America,” 3 volumes, edited by 
CP. Lucas. 

“Newfoundland in 1911,” by P. T. McGrath. 

“Canada,” by J. N. MclIlwraith. 

“Memoirs, Official and Personal, with Sketches of Travels Among the Northern and 
Southern Indians,’ by Thomas L. McKenney. 

“The Seven Champions of Christendom,” by Agnes R. Matthews. 

“Our Little Polish Cousin,’ by Florence EH. Mendel. 

“Life in the Clearing Versus the Bush,’ by Mrs. Moodie. 

“Early Days on the Yukon,” by William Ogilvie. 

“The Enemies of England,’ by George Peel. 

“Mackinlay’s Map of the Province of Nova Scotia, including the Island of Cape Breton,” 
engraved by G. Philip & Son, Liverpool. 

“Through Trackless Labrador,” by H. Hesketh Prichard. 

“Landmarks in the History of Europe,” by E. M. Richardson. 

“A History of Canada for High Schools and Academies,” by Charles G. D. Roberts. 

“Outlines of European History,’ (Part II), by James Harvey Robinson and Charles 
A. Beard. 

“The Story of the Civil War, Volume I, Part 2,” by John canal Ropes. 

“The Birth of England (449-1066), by Estelle Ross. 

“Barons and Kings (1215-1485),” by Estelle Ross. 

“Getting Into Parliament and After,’ by George W. Ross. 

“Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies: a Complete Geography,” edited by John C. Saul. 

“Five Little Strangers and How they Came to Live in America,’ by Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. 

“Canada and its Provinces: a History of the Canadian People, 10 volumes (others to 

follow),” edited by Adam Short and A. G. Doughty. 
“The Golden Queen: a Tale of Love, War and Magic,’ by Edward A. Sloane. 
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“Congo Natives: an Ethnographic Album,” by Frederick Starr. 

“Down the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon in 1906,” by Elihu Stewart. 

“Making Good in Canada,” by Frederick A. Talbot. 

“The Medieval Mind,’ 2 volumes, by Henry Osborn Taylor. 

“ Medieval England: a Framework of English History,” by S. M. Toyne. 

“General and Regional Geography for Students,” by J. F. Unstead. 

“ Medieval Sicily: Aspects of Life and Art in the Middle Ages,” by Cecilia Waern. 

“The Story of Napoleon,” by Harold F. B. Wheeler. 

“Our Canadian Heritage; its Resources and Possibilities,’ by F. A. Wightman. 

“Our Little Bulgarian Cousin of Long Ago,” by Clara Vostrovsky Winlow. 

‘“ A Rational Geography,” 3 volumes, by Ernest Young. 

“Public Men and Public Life:in Canada,’ 2 volumes, by James Young. 

“ British and Colonial Flags,” pub. by Philip, London. 

“Canada’s Alaskan Dismemberment,” pub. by Thonger, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

“ Chamber’s New Scheme History Readers, First Book of Stories from British History,” 
pub. by Chambers, London. 

“BWnglish History, Illustrated from Original Sources from Earliest Times to 1815,” pub. 
by Black, London. 

“History of the Year 1893, with Especial Reference to Canadian Affairs,” pub. by Mail 
Printing Co., 1894. 

“ Junior Relief Atlas,” pub. by Relfe, London. 4 

‘Minutes of the Municipal Council and Treasurer’s Accounts of the Township of York, 
1860,” pub. by The Guardian, 1861. 

“Ontario County Gazetteer and Canadian Cyclopedia,” pub. by Robertson, Toronto, 1885. 

“Ontario School Geography,” pub. by Educational Book Co., Toronto, 1910. 

‘Our Own and Other Lands. The World,” pub. by McDougall, London. 

“ Outline of British History, with Maps and Plans,” pub. by McDougall, London. 


“Preliminary Investigation and Trial of A. D. Lepine for the Murder of Thomas Scott, 
1874.” 


Biography 


“Memoir, Sermons, Essays and Addresses of Rev. John Bates,” by J. A. Smith. 

“The Brontes,”’ by Flora Masson. 

“The Stripling Preacher, or a Sketch of the Life and Character of Rev. Alexander S. 
Byrnes,” by John Carroll. 

“The Life and Times of the Rev. Anson Green, D.D.,” by Anson Green. 

“The Life and Times of William Lyon Mackenzie,” by Charles Lindsey. 

“The Story of Nelson,” by Harold F. B. Wheeler. 

“A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence,” comp. by Arnold Haultain. 

“Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Trimmer,” 2 volumes, by Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer. 

“Stray Leaves from Scotch and English History, with a Life of Sir William Wallace,” 
by C. G. Glass. 

“ Biographia Dramatica: or a Companion to the Playhouse,” by David Erskine Baker. 

“Dictionary of National Biography,” 2nd Supplement, Volume II, by Sidney Lee. 

“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology,’ 3 volumes, edited by 
William Smith. 

“Heroines of Modern Progress,” by Elmer C. Adams and W. D. Foster. 

“Leading American Inventors,” by George Iles. 

“Loyalists (The), of Massachusetts, and the other side of the American Revolution, by 
James H. Stark. 

“Ontarian Families: Geneaologies of United Empire Loyalists and other Pioneer 
Families,” 2 volumes, by Edward Marion Chadwick. 

“Universal (The), Biographical Dictionary,” by John Watkins. 

“Universal Biographical Dictionary,” pub. by Andrus, Hartford, 1829. 

“Warner’s Dictionary of Authors, Ancient and Modern,” by Charles Dudley Warner. 

“Who’s Who, 1913,” pub. by Black, London, 1913. 

“Who’s Who on the Stage, 1908,” edited by Walter Browne and E. De Roy Koch. 
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List of Educational Journals subscribed for by the Library 


Queen’s University Journal. 
New York Teachers’ Monographs. 
Kindergarten Review. 
Teachers’ College Record. 
The Survey. 

Scientific American. 
Varsity. 

Arts and Decoration. 
Artisan. 

Canadian Magazine. 
Educational Record, Quebec. 
Educational Review, N.B. 
Federal Magazine. 

Good Housekeeping. 


Journal of Educational Psychology. 


Kindergarten Magazine. 
Library Journal. 

Little Folks. 

Mind and Body. 

Journal of Home Economics. 
Museum Journal. 
Educational Review (Butler). 
Nature Study Review. 

0.A.C. Review. 

The Playground. 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Psychological Clinic. 

School Arts Magazine. 
School and Home Education. 
St. Hilda’s Chronicle. 
Trinity University Review. 
University Monthly... 
Western School Journal. 
Canadian Teacher. 
Pedagogical Seminary. 
American Antiquarian. 
Upper Canada College Times. 
Queen’s Quarterly. 
University Magazine. 
Nature. 

Schoolmaster. 

Connoisseur. 

Child. 


Educational Times, England. 

Journal of Education, England. 

Man. 

School World. 

Woodworker. 

Teachers’ Guild Quarterly. 

Amateur Mechanics. 

Educational Supplement of the London 
(Eng.), Times. 

New England Journal of Education. 

American Primary Teacher. 

Craftsman. 

Ethical Addresses. 

Journal of Geography. 

Popular Science Monthly. 

School Journal. 

International Studio. 

Journal of American Folk Lore. 

American Historical Review. 

Teachers’ Magazine. 

Educational Foundations. 

Vocational Education. 

Manual Training Magazine. 

Education. 

Popular Educator. 

Elementary School Teacher. 

Journal of Political Economy. 

School Review. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Cumulative Book Index. 

Book Review Digest. 

Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

National Geographic Magazine. 

Religious Education. 
Publications of The Canadian Purity- 
Education Association, Toronto. 
Publications of The National Education 
Association, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Publications of The National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 


REPORTS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS FROM ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, UNITED STATES, ETC. RELATING TO EDUCATION AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS, RECEIVED DURING 1913 


Reports, etc., from England 


London County Council: (1) Annual Report of the Council, 1911, Volume 
III Public Health, Volume IV Education; (2) Conference of ‘Teachers, 1913, 
Report of the Proceedings; (3) Education Committee, report on eight years of 
technical education and continuation schools. 

Board of Education, London: (1) Report of the Board of Education for the 
year 1911-12; (2) Annual Report for 1911 of the Chief Medical Officer; (3) 
Statistics of Public Education in England and Wales. Pt. I, Educational 
Statistics, 1911-12. Pt. II, Financial Statistics, 1910-11-12; (4) List of Accessions 
to the Board of Education Library, Nos. 8 and 4, 1912. Nos. 1 and 2, 1913; 
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(5) Index to List of Accessions to the Board of Education Library, 1912; (6) 
Educational Pamphlet, No. 26, “Education and Peasant Industry: Some State 
and State-aided Trade Schools in Germany;” (7) Educational Pamphlet, No. 27, 
“The Playground Movement in America and its Relation to Public Education ;” 
(8) Regulations and Syllabuses for the Examinations in Science and Technology 
to be held in 1913; (9) Elementary School Teachers’ Superannuation Pamphlet, 
Comprising: The Elementary School ‘Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1898; The 
Elementary School Teachers Superannuation Rules, 1899; The Elementary 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1912; Annuity Tables; Circular 563; 
Explanatory Memorandum. (10) Regulations for Examinations in Art, 1913; 
(11) Report by the Chief Woman Inspector on the ‘Teaching of Needlework in 
Public Elementary School, 1912; (12) Second Report of the Advisory Committee 
on the Distribution of Exchequer Grants to Universities and University Colleges 
in England; (13) Suggestions for the consideration of Teachers and others con- 
cerned in the work of Public Elementary Schools, Revised Edition; (14) Regula- 
tions for the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools. (In force from 1st 
August, 1913); (15) Report of the Consultative Committee on Practical Work 
in Secondary Schools, 1918; (16) Minutes of the Board of Education, July 4th, 
1913, modifying the Regulations for Public Elementary Schools in England and 
Wales, 1912; (17) Regulations for University "Tutorial Classes in England and 
Wales, August 1st, 1913; (18) Report of the Board of Education under the Welsh 
intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the year 1912; (19) Regulations for 
Junior Technical Schools in England and Wales, August 1st, 1913; (20) Regula- 
tions for Schools of Nautical Training in England and Wales; (21) Regulations 
for the Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools, Aug. Ist, 1913; (22) Circular 
821, Circulars to Local Education Authorities, June 28th, 1913; (23) Third 
Report of the Advisory Committee on the Distribution of Exchequer Grants © 
to Universities and University Colleges in England, 1913; (24) Subject Lists 
of Books and Papers in the Board of Education Jibrary, No. 1. School Hygiene 
and Physical Education. No. 2, Educational Buildings and Equipment; (25) 
Regulations for the Preliminary Education of Elementary School Teachers; (26) 
Memoranda on Teaching and Organization in Secondary Schools. “Pronunciation 
of Latin;” (27) Regulations under which grants in respect of the Medical Inspec- 
tion and Medical Treatment of Children attending Public EHlementary 
Schools and the Medical Treatment and Care of Children attending certain 
Special Schools in England and Wales will be made by the Board of Education 
during the year ending March 31st, 1914; (28) Circular 823. Grants for work 
connected with the School Medical Service during the year ending on the 31st 
March, 1914; (29) Syllabus I, 1915. Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination 
for the Elementary School Teachers Certificate, 1915; (30) Regulations for 
Technical Schools, Schools of Art, and other forms of provision of further Educa- 
tion in England and Wales (in force from 1st Aug., 1913); (381) Reports for 
the year 1911-12 from those Universities and University Colleges in Great Britain 
which are in receipt of grants from the Board of Education, Volumes 1 and 2; 
(32) Abstracts of Accounts of Secondary Schools on the Grant List in England, 
1911-12; (33) Interim Regulations for Scholarships, Exhibitions, Free Student- 
ships and other rewards in Art, applicable to the year 1914; (84) Prospectus of 
the Royal College of Art, London, 1913-14; (35) Education. Regulations pro- 
viding for grants in aid of Local Education Authorities in England and Wales 
exercising powers under the Education (choice of Employment) Act, 1910; 
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(36) Memoranda on Teaching and Organization in Secondary Schools “Curricula 
of Secondary Schools;” (37) Syllabus of the Certificate Examination of the 
Board of Education for Teachers in Elementary Schools, 1915; (388) Syllabus 
of Hygiene and Physical Training Supplementary Regulation to the Syllabus 
of the Certificate Examination of the Board of Education for Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1914; (39) Circular 825: Examination in Hygiene and Physical 
Training at the Certificate Examinations 1914 and 1915; (40) Board of Educa- 
tion Rules, 109. Rules as to the issue of (i) Certificates for Teachers of Art 
under the provisions of Circular 786, and (ii) Art Class Teacher’s Certificates 
and Art Master’s Certificates under the expiring regulations; (41) Report of 
the Departmental Committee Appointed to Inquire into Certain Questions in 
connection with the playgrounds of Public Elementary Schools, with abstracts of 
evidence; (42) How to become a Teacher in a Public Elementary School; (43) 
Regulations for Examinations in Art, 1914; (44) Regulations and Syllabuses for 
Examinations in Science and Technology, 1914; (45) Imperial Education Con- 
ference Papers. JI. Memorandum on Compulsory attendance at School in certain 
EKuropean Countries and American States. 

Derbyshire Education Committee Report for two months ending November 
30th, 1912, February 28th, 1913, and May 31st, 1913. 

The National Bureau for promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf, London. 
First Annual Report, 1912. 

The Empire Handbook: Supplement to the Empire Magazine, 1913. London. 

The Autocar, Imperial year book, London, 1913. 

Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and Board of Education, London, (1) 
Seventh Report of the Rural Education Conference. (2) Manual of Instruction 
in Rural Elementary Schools. (3) Individual Examination of Children in Rural 
Elementary Schools. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. Fifth 
Annual Report of the Governing Body, for the year ending 31st August, 1912. 


Reports, etc., from Ireland 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland: (1) 
Technical Instruction in Larne, by T. Clearkin; (2) Conditions of Award of 
Certificates to Teachers of Drawing and Art. Form S. 240, Dec. 1912; (3) 
Programme of the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, Session 1913-14; 
(4) Programme for day Secondary Schools. Special Course in Experimental 
Science. Chemistry. 

Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. Rules and Schedule containing 
the Programme of Examinations for 1914. 

National Education Commission, Ireland. The Seventy-eighth Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, School year, 1911-12. 


Document from Scotland 


Education (Scotland) Reports, issued in 1912-13. 


Reports, etc., from the British Possessions 

Australasia: ; 
New South Wales, Department of Public Instruction; Report of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, for the year 1911; Calendar of the University of Sydney 


for the year 1913. 
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Western Australia Education Department: The Education Circular, Volume 
XV., 1912, 1913; Perth Modern School Courses of Study, 1913. 

Queensland: Thirty-seventh Report of the Secretary for Public Instruction 
for the year 1912. 

Victoria: Victoria Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid, Volume XIII, 1913. 

South Australia: Report of the Board of Governors of the Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery of South Australia, 1911-12. 


British Guiana: 


Report of the Inspector of Schools, 1912-13. 


West Indies: 


Barbados: Barbados Education Gazette Volume I, 1913. 

Trinidad: Annual Report of the Inspector of Schools on Elementary Educa- 
tion, 1911-12. 

Jamaica: Annual Report of the Education Department and of the Board 
of Education, for the year ending 31st March, 1912. 

Ceylon: Administration Reports, 1911-12. Part IV, Education, Science 
and Art, Public Instruction, 1911-12. 


New Zealand: 


Education Department: (1) Regulations and Conditions in Regard to Senior 
National Scholarships, Taranaki Scholarships, Sir George Grey Scholarships and 
University Bursaries; (2) Regulations for Manual and Technical Instruction; 
(3) Regulations for the Civil Service Junior Examination; (4) Session II, 1912. 
Education: Special Schools and Infant-life Protection; (5) Report on Secondary 
Edueation for the year 1911; (6) Report on Manual and Technical Instruction ~ 
for the year 1911; (7%) Education: Primary Education for the year 1911; (8) 
Report by the Inspector-General of Schools on the University Colleges of New 
Zealand, 1912. 


South Africa: 

Cape of Good Hope: The Education Gazette of the Province of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Volumes 12 and 13, 1913; Report of the Superintendent-General of 
Education for the year ending 30th Sept., 1911. 

Orange Free State: Education Department, Report of the Director of Educa- 
tion for the Period 31st May, 1910 to 31st Dec. 1911. 

Transvaal: Education Department: Report for the year ending 31st Dec., 
1912; Circular No. 21, June, 1913. 

Natal: Report of the Superintendent of Education for the year, 1912. 


Mauritius Island: 
Annual Report on Education, 1911. 


Reports, etc., from the Dominion of Canada 
Alberta: 

Regulations of the Department of Education Governing the Public School 
leaving Examinations 1914, the Courses of Studies and Annual Examinations for 
Grades IX, X, XI, & XII for the year ending June 30th, 1914, and Teachers’ 
Certificates. 
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British Columbia: 


(1) Annual Report of the Public Schools of British Columbia, 1911-1912; 
(2) Department of Agriculture (Women’s Institute) Bulletin No. 43, “Women’s 
Institute Work in British Columbia.” 


Manitoba: 


(1) Department of Education Annual Report, 1911; (2) Programme of 
Studies for the Schools of Manitoba, July 1st, 1913; (38) Consolidation of Rural 
Schools in Manitoba: a Special Report of the Department of Education for the 
year 1912; (4) Empire Day, 1913. Department of Education, Winnipeg; (5) 
Journals and Sessional Papers of the Legislative Assembly; (6) Statutes of 
Manitoba, 3 George V, Volumes 1 and 2. 


New Brunswick: 


Annual Report of the Chief Superintendent of Education, 1911-12. 


Nova Scotia: 


| (1) Annual Report of the Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, 
1912; (2) Journal of Education, April, 1913. 


Ontario : 


Prisons and Public Charities., Forty-fifth Annual Report of Inspector, 1912. 
Bureau of Archives, Eighth Report, 1911. 

Queen’s University: (1) Calendar of Queen’s College and University for 
the year 1912-13, Part 1, “Arts and Theology;” (2) Bulletins of the Depart- 
ments of History and Political and Economic Science, No. 6, Jan. 1918, “Should 
Canadian Cities Adopt Commission Government?” (3) No. 7, April, 1913, “An 
Harly Canadian Impeachment”; (4) No. 8, July, 1913, “A Puritan at the Court 
nf Louis XIV”; (5) No. 9, Oct., 1918, “British Supremacy and Canadian 
Autonomy.” 

| University of Ottawa: Calendar, 1913-14. 

| University of Toronto: (1) The Calendar of the Faculty of Education, 
1913-14; (2) The Calendar of the Faculty of Applied Science and Engineering, 


| Trinity University: Year Book, 1911-12. 
Western University of London: Arts Department Calendar, 1913-14. 
: Miscellaneous—(1) “The Forum,” published by the Literary Society of the 
Normal School, North Bay, Ontario; (2) “The Classic,” published by the Normal 
School, Stratford, Ontario; (3) Calendar of the Technical Schools, Toronto, 
(913-14; (4) Toronto Public Library Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1912; (5) 
Peta dian Purity Association Publications—(a) Hand Book, (0)Baby’s Rights, 
) A Whole Life, (d) A Girl’s Preparation for Marriage, (e) The Most Wonderful 
story in the World, (f) Spring Flowers, (g) From Within, (6) Report of the 
Royal Commission on Coal Mining Disputes on Tastes Island, 1918; (7) 
Second Annual Report of the Executive Council of the Strathcona Trust, July 
st, 1910 to June 30th, 1912; (8) Echoes from the Pines, Graduation Number, 
iiecaline College, Chatham, ihe 1913; (9) Prospectus of the Ontario College 
o£ Art, Toronto, 1918-14; (10) “A Joint Catalogue of the Periodicals, Publica- 
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tions and Transactions of Societies and other Books, ae at intervals, to 
be found in the various Libraries of the City of Toronto”; (11) Transactions) 
of the Canadian Institute, No. 22, Volume IX, Part 3, ino 19125 5(2) “The. 
Observer’s Handbook for 1918, published by ie Raval Astronomical Society of 
Canada”; (13) “The Toronto Conservatory of Music Year Book, 1912-13”; 
(14) “A Review of Business Conditions during the year 1912, presented: 
at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 1913” ; (15) “Biblio-. 
graphy of Canadian Geology for the years 1908-11. (From the Transactions. 
of the Royal Society of Canada.)”; (16) “Ontario Historical Society Annual 
Report, 1913”; (17) “Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical Society, 
Volume XI, 1913”: (18) “The Proceedings of the Ontario Library Association 
Thirteenth Annual ecnace Ce “A Selected List of Books Recommended by 
the Ontario Library Association.” 

Department of Agriculture, Ontario: (Bureau of Industries) Annual Report, 
1911; Crop Bulletins, 114-117; (District Representatives) ier 208, “Farm 
Poultry and Kgg Marketing Conditions in Ontario County, 1913” ; (Agricultural 
College) Bulletin, 209, “Farm Forestry”; (Fruit Branch) Bulletin No. 210, “Straw- 
berry Culture and The Red Raspberry”; No. 211, “Fruits Reconmencad for 
Planting in various parts of Ontario”; No. 212, “An Orchard Se of Dundas, 
Stormont and Glengarry’; No. 213, “Bee Diseases in Ontario”; (Live Stock 
Branch) Bulletin, 214, “Sheep ere in Ontario. Does it pay Pe (Institutes 
Branch) Bulletin, 215, “Demonstration Lectures in Domestic Science.” 

Department of Manes: Twenty-first Annual Report of the Bureau of Mines, 
1912. 


ql 


Prince Edward Island: 
“Annual Report of the Public Schools, 1912.” 


Quebec: 


(1) Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1911-12; (2) 
Annuaire de L’Universite Laval pour I’Année Académique, 1913-1914. | 


Saskatchewan: 


Educational Association Proceedings of the Second, Third and Fourth Annual 
Conventions. | 


Department of Agriculture, Canada: International Institute of Agriculture 
Bulletins—Agricultural Statistics, Volumes 1, 2 and 3, 1911-13; Bureau of 
Economic and Social Intelligence: 1st year, Nos. 2 and 3, 1910; 2nd year, Nos 
1-12, 1911; 38rd year, Nos. 1-12, 1912; 4th year, Nos. 1-11, 1913; Bureau oj 
Agriculture and Plant Diseases: 1st year Nos. 11 and 12, 1910; 2nd year Nos 
1-12, 1911; 3rd year, Nos. 1-12, 1912; 4th year Nos. 1-9, 1913; Monographs or 
emealiniral Co-operation in various Conners Volume ie Experimental Farms 
Bulletin No. 72, “Milk Production in Canada. % 

Department of the Interior, Canada (Forestry Branch): (1) Report of the 
Director of Forestry, 1912; (2) Irrigation Map and Plans to Accompany thé 
Annual Report of the Department of the Interior, 1912, and the Report of the 
Director of Forestry; (3) Bulletins: No. 33, Forest Conditions in the Rockj 
Mountain Forest Reserve; No. 34, Forest Products of Canada, 1911, Lumber 
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Square Timber, Lath and Shingles; No. 35, Forest Products of Canada, 1911, 
Poles and Cross-ties; No. 36, Wood-using Industries of Ontario; No. 39, Forest 
Products of Canada, 1912, Poles and Cross-ties; No. 40, Forest Products of 
Canada, 1912, Lumber, Square Timber, Lath and Shingles. 

Department of Labour: Report on Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1912. 

Department of Mines (Mines Branch): (1) Annual Report on the Mineral 
Production of Canada, 1911; (2) Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production 
of Canada, 1912; (3) “Pyrites in Canada, its occurrence, exploitations, dressing 
and uses”; (4) “The Magnetic Iron Sands of Natashkwan, County of Saguenay, 
Quebec”; (5) “The Nickel Industry with ‘special reference to the Sudbury 
Region”; (6) “Sections of the Sydney Coal-fields, Cape Breton”; (7) “Economie 
Minerals and Mining Industries of Canada”; (8) ‘“Mineraux Industriels et 
Industries Minieres du Canada”; (9) “Rapport sur les Minerais de Tungstene 
du Canada”; (10) “Rapport sur les Dépédts de fer Chrome des Cantons de lest 
de la Province de Quebec”; (11) “The Production of Copper, Gold, Lead, Nickel, 
Silver, Zinc and other metals in Canada, 1912”; (12) “Summary Report of the 
Mines Branch, 1912”; Bulletins—No. 4, “Enquéte sur les Tourbieres et [Industrie 
de la Tourbe en Canada, 1910”; No. 8, “Investigation of the Peat Bogs and 
Peat Industry of Canada, 1911.” ) 

Department of Mines (Geological Survey Branch): (1) Summary Report 
of the Anthropological Division, 1910-11; (2) Memoir No. 17—E, Geology and 
Economic Resources of the Larder Lake District, Ontario and adjoining portions 
of Pontiac County, Quebec, 1912; (3) Memoir No. 33, The Geology of the Gow- 
ganda Mining Division, 1913; (4) Memoir No. 35, Reconnaissance along the 
National Transcontinental Railways in Southern Quebec; (5) Additions to the 
Flora of Vancouver Island. 

Commission of Conservation: (1) “Forest Conditions of Nova Scotia”; (2) 
“The Epidemics of Typhoid Fever in the City of Ottawa”; (3) “Mine Rescue 
Work in Canada”; (4) Conditions in the Clay Belt of New Ontario”; (5) “Lands, 
Fisheries and Game, Minerals”; (6) Agricultural Conditions in Canada, 1911”; 
(7) “Fur-farming in Canada.” 

Fifth Census of Canada, Bulletins I, III, VI, XII, XIII, and XIV. 

Miscellaneous: (1) Report of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, 191%; 
(2) Catalogue of Maps, Plans and Charts in the Map room of the Dominion 
Archives, 1912; (3) Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa Transac- 
tions, Volume V; (4) Canadian Forestry Association Report of the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention, 1913; (5) Canadian Forestry Association Fourteenth Annual 
Report, 1913; (6) Map of Northern Alberta (Peace River Land District), 1913; 
(7) The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, Charter, By-laws and List of 
Members, and Report of Annual Meetings, 1913; (8) The Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada, Report of the Directors and Statements of Accounts, Dee. 
1912; (9) Year Book and Annual Report of the Canadian Institute for the 
Session of 1912-13. 


Reports from the United States 
California: 
(1) First Biennial Message of Governor Hiram W. Johnson, Jan., 1913; 
(2) Biennial Report of the California State Library, 1912; (3) State Library; 


New Notes of California Libraries: Index to Volume 7, Nos. 1-4, 1912; Volume 
8, Nos. 1-4, 1913' 
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Connecticut : . Ee . 
7 P , 8 Bh 3 Q | y 
Papers and Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ National Association at its 


Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting: Studies in Musical Education, History, and 
usthetics. 


District of Columbia: 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year ended June 30th, 
1912, 2 Volumes; United States Bureau of Education: Bulletins, 1908, No. 2, 
“fist of Publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1907 ; 
No. 3, “Bibliography of Education for 1907 ” ; Bulletin, 1910, No. 3, “ last Ga 
Publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1910” ; Bulletin, 
1911, No. 1%, “List of Publications of the United States Bureau of Education 
available for free distribution, Oct., 1911”; Bulletins, 1912, No. 28, “ Cultivat- 
ing the School Grounds in Wake County, N.C.” ; No. 29, “ Bibliography of the 
‘Teaching of Mathematics” ; No. 30, “Latin-American Universities and Special 
Schools” ; No. 31, “ Educational Directory, 1912” ; No. 32, “ Bibliography of 
Exceptional Children and their Education” ; No. 33, “Statistics of State Uni- 
versities and other Institutions of Higher Education Partially Supported by the 
State” ; Library Circular, No. 9, Monthly Record of Current Educational Pub- 
lications, Dec., 1912” ; Bulletins, 1913, No. 1, “Monthly Record of Current 
Educational Publications, Jan., 1913” ; No. 2, “Training Courses for Rural 
Teachers” ; No. 3, “The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States” ; 


No. 4, “Present Standards of Higher Education in the United States” ; No. 5, 


“Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications, Feb., 1913” ; No. 6, 
“‘ Acriculiural Instruction in High Schools” ; No. 7, “ College Entrance Require- 
ments ” ; No. 8, “ The Status of Rural Education in the United States” ; No. 9, 
“Consular Reports on Continuation Schools in Prussia” ; No. 10, “ Monthly 
Record of Current Educational Publications, March, 1913” ; No. 11, “ Monthly 
Record of Current Educational Publications, April, 1913” ; No. 12, “The Pro- 
motion of Peace” ; No. 13, “ Report of the Committee of the National Council 
of Education on Standards and Tests for Measuring the Efficiency of Schools or 
Systems of Schools” ; No. 14, “ Agricultural Instruction in Secondary Schools” ; 
No,,.15, “ Monthly Record of Current: Educational Publications, May, 1913” ; 
Nov. 16, “ Annotated Bibliography of Medical Inspection and Health Supervision 


of School Children in the United States for the years 1909-12”; No. 17 “A | 


Trade School for Girls” ; No. 18, “The Fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography” ; No. 19, “German Industrial Education and its 
Lessons for the United States” ; No. 20, “Illiteracy in the United States and an 
Experiment for its Elimination” ; No. 22, “ Bibliography of Industrial, Vocational 
and:Trade Education” ; No. 23, “The Georgia Club . . . for the Study of Rural 
Sociology” ; No. 24, “A Comparison of Public Education in Germany and in 
the United States” ; No. 25, “Industrial Education in Columbus, Ga.” ; No. 
26, “Good Roads Arbor Day: Suggestions for its Observance” ; No. 2%, “ Prison 
Schools” ; No. 28, “ Expressions on Education” ; No. 29, “Accredited Secondary 
Schools in the United States” ; No. 30, “Education in the South 7’ No: sig 
“Special Features in City School Systems” ; No. 32, “An Educational Survey 
of a Suburban and Rural County” ; No. 33, “ Monthly Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, Sept., 1913” ; No. 34, “ Teachers’ Pension Systems in Great 
Britain” ; No. 36, “Report on the Work of the’ Bureau of Education for the 
Natives of Alaska, 1911-12” ; No. 37, “Monthly Record of Current Educational 
Publications, Oct., 1913” ; No. 38, “ Report of the Committee of the National 
Council of Education on Economy of Time in Education ” ; No. 39, “The Ele 
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mentary Industrial School of Cleveland, Ohio ” ; No. 40, “ The Reorganized School 
Playground”; No. 41, “Preliminary Statements by Chairmen of Committees of 
the Commission of the National Education Association on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education” ; No. 42, “An Experimental Rural School at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina” ; No. 43, “Agricultural and Rural Life Day: 
Material for its Observance” ; No. 44, “ Organized Health Work in Schools ” ; 
No. 45, “ Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications, Nov., 1913.” 

Massachusetts: (1) Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of 
Boston, 1912; (2) Fourth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Industrial School 
of the City of Beverly, 1912; (3) Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Entrance 
Examinations, 1913; (4) Lectures on Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf of Books, No. 
5, Biography; (5) Vocation Bureau: Record for 1913; Bulletin No. I, Voca- 
tions for Boston Girls; (6) The Boston Home and School News Letter, Volume 
4, Nos. 2 and 8, 1913; (7) Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethno- 
logy: Harvard University Papers, Volume III., No. 9, 1913; (8) Cotton Chats, 
No. 127, 1913; (9) Bulletin of the Public Library of the City of Boston, Volume 
Sel Nous: 

Michigan: National Education Association—(1) Yearbook and List of Active 
Members revised to Dec. 31st, 1912; (2) Final Report of the Committee on 
Uniform Records and Reports to the National Council at the St. Louis Meeting, 
1912; (3) Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living, 
1913; (4) Final Report of the National Committee of Fifteen on Geometry Sylla- 
bus, 1912. 

Detroit Public Library: Forty-eighth Annual Report, 1912; Quarterly Bulle- 
no, No, 12,1912. 

Grand Rapids Public Library: Bulletin, May, 1912. 

Minnesota: Minnesota Trees and Shrubs. 

New Hampshire: Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1912. 

New Jersey: The Training School Bulletin, Volume XGNossoent ots: 

New York: State Education Department—(1) State Museum Report, 64, 2 
Volumes, 1910; (2) Arbor Day Annual, 1913; (3) State Drawing Conferences. 

University of the State of New York, Bulletins—No. 542, “ Vocational 
Schools” ; No. 543, “Schools of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts and Homemaking.” 

Department of Education, City of New York, “ Report of Public Lectures, 
e11-12,” 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the President and Treasurer, 1912. 

Cornell University. Cornell Reading Courses, Lessons for the Farm Home 
—Volume II, No. 29, Food Series No. 7, “Cost of Food”; Volume II, No. 31, 
Sanitation Series No. 2, Household Bacteriology; Volume II, No. 39, Farm House 
Series No. 6, with Supplement, “The Farmhouse.” | 

Library of Congress: (1) Report of the Librarian of Congress and Report of 
the Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds, 1912; (2) A Check 
List of American Eighteenth Century Newspapers in the Library of Congress; 
(3) Publications of the Library issued since 1897: (4) The Bibliography of Inter- 
national Law, (5) Select List of References on the Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the United States; (6) Classification E-F America, 2nd ed., 1913; 
(7) Classification Q, Science; (8) Select List of References on the Monetary 


: Question; (9) Calendar of the Papers of John Jordon Crittenden, prepared from 


the Original Manuscripts in the Library of Congress; (10) Catalogue of Early 
Books on Music (before 1800). 
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Smithsonian Institute: Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 1911. 

Department of Commerce and Labour: (Bureau of the Census) Bulletins— 
112, “Morality Satistics,” 1911; 115, “Supply and Distribution of Cotton for the 
year ending August 31st, 1912; 116, “Cotton Production, 1912” ; (Thirteenth 
Census of the United States, 1910). Bulletins—“ Mining,” “ Agriculture,” “Popu- 
tion,” “Irrigation,” “Special Reports,” “Abstract of the Census.” 

Bureau of Railway Economics: Bulletin No. 53, “The Arguments for and 
against Train-crew Legislation.” 

Department of Agriculture: (1) Farmers’ Bulletins—526, “Mutton and its 
Value in the Diet” ; 535, “Sugar and its Value as Food” ; 559, “ Use of Corn, 
Kafir and Cowpeas in the Home”; (2) Office of Experiment Station Bulletin 255, 
‘Educational Contests in Agriculture and Home Economics” ; (3) “ Raisins, 
Figs, and Other Dried Fruits and Their Use ”: (4) “Some Results Obtained 
in Studying Ripening Bananas, with the Respiration Calorimeter.” 

Illinois: (1) The Religious Education Association Preliminary Programme of 
the Decennial Convention, 1913; (2) Evanston Public Library Thirty-ninth Annua! 
Report, 1912; (3) Evanston Public Library Fortieth Annual Report, 1913; (4) 
The John Crerar Library Eighteenth Annual Report, 1912. 

Maryland: American Home Economics Association: Home Institutions. School 
Series 1, No. 3, 1913; The Cornell Meeting, 1913; Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes: Conference at Washington, D.C., 1912; Legal Problems Cap- 
able of Settlement by Arbitration. 

International Conciliation: No. 6, “The Cosmopolitan Club Movement” ; 
No. 62, “The Spirit of Self-Government” ; No. 64, “Internationalism” ; No. 
65, “The Interparliamentary Union” ; No. 66, “The Opportunity and Duty of 
the Press in Relation to World Peace” ; No. 70, “ Arbitration and International 
Politics” ; Bulletins of Books, Pamphlets, and Magazine Articles dealing with 
International Relations, February to July, 1913. 

New York Peace Society: (1) Year Book, 1912; (2) The Baseless Fear of 
War; (3) The Exemption of Coastwise Shipping: Why It Should,be Repealed. 

Russell Sage Foundation: Department of Child Hygiene, No. 57, “Activities 
and Publications, 1912.” 

Report of the Nineteenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration, 1913; Annual Report of the New York State Library, 1912; New 
York Libraries, Volume 3, Nos. 7 and 8, 1913. 

American Association for Labour Legislation: Bulletins, Volume VIII, No. 
1, 1913, “National Labour Legislation ;” No. 2, 1913, “ International Labour Legis- 
lation and National Labour Legislation.” 

State Charities Aid Association: “The Feeble-Minded in New York.” 

National Civic Federation: “Mercury Poisoning in the Industries of New 
York City and Vicinity.” 

National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education: (1) Work 
Accomplished (1912-13); (2) “ Facilities for Industrial Education” ; (3) The 
Need of Industrial Schools in the United States; (4) Principles and Policies 
that should underlie State Legislation for a State System of Vocational Educa- 
tion; (5) Notes on Current Legislation; (6) Vocational Education in Wisconsin; 
(7) Vocational Education: an Address by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; (8) 
Practical Arts and Vocational Guidance; (9) Vocational Educational Legislation, 
1912-13; (10) The Meaning of Industrial Education; (11) Vocational Educa- 
tion (Reprint from the Indiana Education Law, etc.) ; (12) Proceedings of the 
Sixth Annual Meeting, 1912. 
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Ohio: The Ohio State University Bulletin, Volume XVI, No. 30, “Manual 
Training for the Grades College of Education” : Agricultural College Extension 
Bulletins: Volume VIII, No. 4, “Seeing Horses”; No. 5, “Home Butter 
Making”; No. 6, “A Corn Catechism”; No. 7, “A Farm Garden” s NOMEOs 
“Cutworms, Wireworms, and White Grubs” 3 No. 9, “The Planting of Home 
Grounds” ; No. 10, “Suggestions for the Dining Room” ; Proceedings of the 
Ninth Annual Conference on the Education of Backward, Truant, Delinquent and 
Dependent Children. 

Philippine Islands: Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Science, 1912. 

Texas: Baylor University Bulletin, Volume XV Novel, RelicioussBdu- 
cation and the Christian College” ; No. 2, “Announcement of Twenty-fourth 
Summer Quarter, 1913” : No. 3, “The Catalogue, 1912-13, and Announcements 
for 1913-14.” 

Vermont: Library Commission, Volume WITT Now35. Volume: Dx Nowt 

Virginia: West Virginia University, Agricultural Experiment Station: De- 
partment of Chemistry, Inspection Bulletin No. 1, “Commercial Fertilizers In- 
spection, 1912; Department of Horticulture, Bulletins: No. 140, “ Potato Culture 
in West Virginia” ; No. 141, “ Rejuvenation of Old Orchards.” 

Wisconsin: Educational News Bulletin, December, 1912. 


Foreign Reports 
Argentine: El Monitor de la Educacién Comtn, Buenos Aires, 1912-13 (issued 
monthly). 


Italy: Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero Dell? Istruzione Pubblica, Rome, 
1912-13' (issued monthly). 
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APPENDIX K 


REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
I. REPORT OF INSPECTOR WETHERELL 
‘Io tHE HonouraBie R. A. Pynz, M.D., LL.D., 


Minister of Education for Ontario. 


SiR,—I have the honour to submit herewith my Annual Report on the High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes in my inspectorate. 

During the academic year 1912-1913 it was my privilege to visit the Collegiate 
Institutes at Clinton, Fort William, Goderich, Guelph, Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, 
Port Arthur, Seaforth, Toronto (Harbord Street), Toronto (Parkdale), Toronto 
(Jarvis Street), Toronto (Humberside), and the High Schools at Arthur, Beams- 
ville, Brampton, Caledonia, Cayuga, Chesley, Dundas, Dunnville Elora, Fergus, 
Grimsby, Hagersville, Harriston, Kenora, Kincardine, Listowel, Mitchell, Mount 
‘Forest, Niagara, Niagara Falls South, North Toronto, Oakville, Paris, Port Dover, 
Port Elgin, Sault Ste. Marie, Smithville, Streetsville, Thorold, Toronto (Com- 
merce and Finance), Toronto (Malvern Avenue), Toronto (Oakwood), Toronto 
(Riverdale), Walkerton, Waterdown, Welland, Wiarton, Wingham—50 Schools. 


Accommodations 


I'he year has witnessed the erection and re-construction of a large number of 
school buildings. The new Oakwood High School Building (Toronto), formally 
opened on February 21st last, is one of the very best school buildings in the 
Province; in some important respects it has no peer), In North lorento an 
admirable new building has been erected between Broadway Avenue and Roe- 
hampton Avenue; and the school has now moved from its very unsuitable tem- 
porary quarters to the new building. In Fort William a new wing nas been 
added to the main building, which was erected in 1907; the wing contains a 
gymnasium and class-rooms. In Kenora a new building is now approaching 
completion. At Niagara Falls the accommodations have been extended so as to 
include a gymnasium and an assembly room. A new wing was last year added to 
the Humberside Collegiate Institute. The High School buildings at Hagersville, 
Cayuga, and Mitchell, have been re-constructed or extended. In Welland a sum 
has been voted by the Town Council for the erection of a new building, and the 
plans have been approved. The re-construction and extension of the Malvern 
Avenue High School (Toronto) are now in progress and will soon be completed. 
Sites for new high school buildings have been secured in Beamsville and Port 
Dover, and it is believed that building operations will begin in the coming spring. 
All these activities indicate clearly that increasing interest is being taken in 
secondary education in Ontario. 


Gymnasia for High Schools 


It would appear that the time has now come for urging upon High School 
Boards the need of better accommodations for physical exercises. In my inspect- 
orate only three High Schools (as distinguished from Collegiate Institutes) have 
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gymnasia. These schools, Kincardine, Mitchell, Niagara-on-the-Lake, enjoy, 
especially during the winter months, great advantages over the other High Schools. 
The gymnasium for small High Schools need not be costly. The recorded values 
of the three just named are $1,425, $550, $800, respectively. The sum of $1,500 
would amply meet all requirements in schools which have an attendance no larger 


than one hundred. 


Congestion of Attendance 


In many of the larger schools the attendance has quite outgrown the present 
accommodations. During the past year I found the greatest congestion in Parkdale, 
Humberside, Guelph, Jarvis Street, Harbord St., and Riverdale,—five of the six 
in Toronto. Parkdale had eight classes with forty or more pupils; Humberside, 
five classes; Guelph, four classes; Jarvis Street, four classes; Harbord Street, four 
classes; Riverdale, four classes. In Owen Sound, Welland, and Wingham, two or 
more classes were overcrowded. Steps have now been taken to remedy the evil in 


nearly all these centres. 


Comments on Some Subjects of the Course 


Writing—The writing of the Lower Schoo] pupils varies, as might be ex- 
pected, according to the skill and zeal of the teachers of that subject. Very re- 
markable results were obtained in the High School of Commerce and Finance, 
Toronto. In the classes which I examined | did not find a bad writer. Of fifty- 
two pupils tested in the Lower School I was able to grade thirty-seven as good and 
fifteen as fair. These pupils, it must be added, took a writing lesson every day 
under a very skilful instructor. During my visit to the High School of Com- 
merce and Finance I noticed that there were no left-handed writers. he writing 
master made enquiries in all the forms and found that eleven of his pupils had 
once used the left hand for writing, but that the habit of using the right hand had 
been successfully established at a very early age. Four pupils had been made to 
change in the junior second book and seven in the first book class. It would 
appear that when a change is made in this respect it should be made in one of the 
lowest grades of the Public School before the habit of using the left hand has 
become inveterate. It is now pretty well established that the left-handed habit 
is due to deep-seated causes and that a change cannot be easily (some sav not 
safely) effected in the High School. It is alleged that attempts to make this 
radical change at a late period of adolescence have occasionally produced stam- 
mering. However that may be, the secondary schools need not worry the left- 
handed writers. 


Oral Composition—This subject is perhaps the most difficult to teach of all 
the subjects of the course. I have had occasion during the past year to give advice 
to many of the younger teachers in regard to a species of work which seems to 
be unprofitable. In many schools I find that the oral work of the pupils is not 
effectively criticised by the teacher. When the half-hour is handed over wholly 
to the pupils, the teacher vacating the platform and leaving entirely in abeyance: 
his functions as instructor, much valuable time is usually wasted, and the pupils 
are amused rather than profited. If timely and adequate criticism is omitted, the 
main value of the exercise is lost. In my opinion, the teacher of oral composition 
should never, excepting in the literary society, abdicate his office and functions.. 
If the teacher is competent, no pupil in the class should or can take his place. 
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Physical Education 


During the past year the conviction has been brought home to me on many 
occasions that the almost universal practice in Collegiate Institutes of giving to 
physical exercises each week three periods of thirty minutes each is not an ideal 
arrangement. It usually happens that the teacher keeps the exercises going only 
fifteen minutes or twenty minutes of the thirty minutes prescribed. ‘The in- 
structor finds that vigorous training for fifteen or twenty minutes is the maximum 
which a considerable number in each class can stand. The rest of the time 
allotted on the time-table to such exercises is often wasted. It wouid be much 
better to distribute over the five days of the week the ninety minutes per week 
prescribed. Physical exercises, of whatever kind, should come every day if the 
best results are to be attained. 


Lower School Literature 


For some years the teachers of English literature have been allowed to select 
the books used for class study. The following schedule will indicate clearly what 
sort of choice was made last year in the fifty schools of my inspectorate. The list 
should be of much value to the younger teachers. In some cases, as will be seen, 
the choice was not entirely wise. On the whole, however, the situation was very 
satisfactory. The number attached to each title indicates the number of schools 
out of fifty which used the particular text. Poetry—“The Lady of the Lake ” 
(26), “The Merchant of Venice” (23), “Julius Cesar” (20), “As You Like 
ie (10), © Mivaneeline” (10), “The Lay. of the [ast “Minstrel” (8),°* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” (8), Selections from Tennyson (8), One of Tennyson’s 
Idylls (7), “ Macbeth ” (4), “The Tempest” (4), “ Richard II.” (2), “ Twelfth 
Night” (2), “Miles Standish” (2), “Tales of a Wayside Inn” (2), “The 
Princess” (1), “Henry IV.” (1), “Hamlet” (1), Selections from Browning 
(1), Selections from Wordsworth (1). Various collections of short poems, mostly 
narrative, were in use in many schools. 

Prose—“ Silas Marner” (17), Selections from Irving (16), Ivanhoe (12), 
“A Tale of Two Cities” (5), “The Cricket on the Hearth” (4), “ Kenilworth ” 
(3), “A Christmas Carol” (3), Kingsley’s “The Heroes” (3), Selections from 
“Makers of Canada” (2), Church’s “Story of the Odyssey” (2), “Sesame and 
Bilies (2), ‘'Preasure leland ~ (2), .“ Cranford” (1), Van Dykes” The: Other 
Wise Man” (1), “Tanglewood Tales” (1), “Our Mutual Friend” (1), “ Little 
Porro he Vicar of Waketteld’ -(1) ~The Valremany-(1)5 Old 
Mortality” (1), Burroughs’ “Sharp Eyes” (1), COarlyle’s “Burns” (1), 
“ Arabian Nights” (1), “The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table” (1), Peabody’s 
“Old Greek Stories” (1), “Lorna Doone” (1), “The Mill on the Floss” (1), 
Hawthorne’s “The Wonder-book ” (1), “David Copperfield” (1). 

It should be clearly understood that all these books were employed for the 
regular class-work, as distinguished from the books selected for “ Supplementary 
Reading.” 


Manual Training and Domestic Science 


In only three of the schools of my inspectorate was Manual Training taken up 
last year,—Owen Sound, Port Arthur, Oakwood (Toronto). 

Domestic Science was taken up in these three schools, as well as in Thorold 
and Niagara Falls South. : 

Another Inspector will report on these departments of High School work. 
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Teaching for Examinations 


I regret to report that a considerable number of teachers, on occasion, lose 
sight of the fact that their proper work and chief aim should be the mental devel- 
opment of their pupils, not the preparation of their pupils for examinations. 
There is no doubt that devotion to the former will always compass the latter. I 
noted down during the year the following sentences to illustrate here to what a 
lamentable extent the examination obsession has some teachers in its grip :— 

“You might be asked for the meaning of this word.” 

“You may be asked for these two treaties.” 

“Tf they ask you, you could remember these points.” 

“Tf you gave that answer on an examination paper you would get no marks 
for it.” 

“Put it down so that anyone marking your paper will understand you.” 

“This construction will bring you the mark but it is not very good Latin.” 

It is difficult to understand how any educationist can resort to such undigni- 
fied practices in order to produce an impression, or can imagine that such methods 
are really of any appreciable advantage. 


Qualified Teachers 


I am glad to report that during a whole year I found in the schools of my 
inspectorate only two teachers without regular certificates. These, however, both 
held temporary certificates from the Department of Education. 


New Teachers 


I found last year in the fifty schools which I visited twenty-nine new teachers. 
I inspected the work of twenty-one others who had taught only one year. Among 
these fifty I am pleased to say there are many who will bring credit to their 
profession. Indeed, I have not seen so many promising beginners in any single 
year before. 
Changes in Staffs in a Period of Five Years 


The schools which I visited last year I had not seen for five years, and it will 
be interesting to note what changes had occurred in the personnel of the staffs in 
that period. 

In the Collegiate Institutes 47 of 97 teachers had retained the positions held 
five years ago. In the High Schools only 22 out of 117 had retained their former 
positions. Indeed, the rural High Schools have suffered much inconvenience and 
educational loss from the frequent changes which for various reasons they have been 
obliged to make. Twenty-two of the fifty schools had at the time of my later visit 
not one member on the staff who had been on the staff of the same school five years 
before; and some of these schools had actually changed the whole staff two or three 
times in the five year period. 


Art Specialists 


I found Art Specialists in only three of the schools,—Niagara Falls, Humber- 
side, and Riverdale. Until the supply of Art Specialists is greatly increased it 
will be impossible to insist on the Collegiate Institutes engaging Art Specialists. 
I have, however, pressed the need of Specialists on the Collegiate Institutes of 
the metropolis. 

The only schools that earned the Special Grant for Middle School Drawing 
(Regulation 28) were Niagara Falls and Humberside. 
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Number of Pupils Taking Foreign and Ancient Languages 


Total number of pupils in 50 schools ............... 7,208 
Nie Deme tain en late (1590 Vac ate cok eae dd toe ,4 28 
Number takings Greek “(215% )\8 20 oo ol Be ike ee, 189 
PNA eran a in ae enamel Capa tnt sn Sewer ey 5,158 
iINumDberetaking= Germann (cova ote) te oe 1,471 


I found the largest percentage of pupils taking these four languages in the 
Harbord St. Collegiate Institute and the Jarvis St. Collegiate Institute (Toronto). 
indeed, the percentage of language pupils in these two schools is phenomenal. In 
Harbord St. Collegiate Institute 575 pupils take Latin (93%). In Jarvis St. 
Collegiate Institute 430 take Latin (9334%). 

The statistics for the other three languages in these two great schools are as 
follows: 

French—Harbord St. C. I. 589 (95%). 

Jarvis St. C. I. 437 (95%). 

German—Harbord St. C. I. 344 (55%). 

Jarvis ‘St. C. I 176 (38%). 
Greek—Harbord St. C. I. 42 (634%). 
Jarvis St. C. I. 89 (814%). 


Division of the School Day © 


It may be interesting to know that there are three main methods of dividing 
the day into class-periods. In 22 schools I found 9 class-periods, 5 in the fore- 
noon and 4 in the afternoon. In 23 schools I found 10 periods, 5 in the forenoon 
and 5 in the afternoon. In only five schools I found 11 periods, 6 in the forenoon 
and 5 in the afternoon. One school, Oakwood High School (Toronto), on account 
of its distance from the street cars, had only one session in the day, with a short 
intermission at noon for luncheon. The question of a single session for all the 
Toronto schools is now under discussion. 


Night Schools 


Last year Night High Schools were established in Toronto for the first time at 
three widely separated centres,—Harbord Street Collegiate Institute, Jarvis Street 
Collegiate Institute, and the High School of Finance and Commerce. The 
detailed reports of my visits to these Night High Schools are already in your 
hands. A brief summary of some of the features of those reports is here given. 

Harbord St. Night Classes. Inspected Feb. 5th and 6th. Classes were held 
five nights in the week. Average enrolment, 93. Teachers from the regular staffs 
doing service in the Night Classes, ten. Subjects taught— Latin, 58 pupils: 
French, 55 pupils; German, 30 pupils; Greek, 9; Algebra, 67; Geometry, 67; 
History, 70; English Grammar, 70; English Literature, 70; English Composition, 
70; Chemistry, 40; Physics, 40. Fees, $5 per term (three terms); for junior 
classes, $3 per term. For one subject only, $2 per term. Some of the night 
pupils took the full matriculation course. The average age of the night pupils 
was about seventeen years. Several pupils over thirty years of age were in 
attendance. 

As this was the first year in the history of this night school the organization 
was tentative. ach subject was taken only once a week. The Board of Educa- 
tion should increase the staff, if necessary, and every subject should appear on the 
programme at least twice a week. 
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Jarvis St. Night Classes. Inspected Feb. 17th and 18th. Classes were held 
five nights a week. Average enrolment, 105. Ali the eleven teachers were from 
the day staffs of the Toronto schools. Subjects taught (with number of pupils 
taking each subject), English and History, 58; Mathematics, 51; Latin, 41; French 
and German, 57; Physics and Chemistry, 23. Fees on same scale as at Harbord 
St. As at the Harbord St. Nignt School, practical work by the pupils in Science 
was quite impossible with one lesson a week in each subject. 


Night Classes at School of Finance. Inspected March 10-11. Classes held 
five nights a week. ‘T'welve of the teachers were qualified members of the day 
staffs. Average attendance for five months, 519. LHighty pupils of this school 
took their lessons in the Queen Alexandra Public School. Subjects taught (with 


number taking each subject) : Bookkeeping, 149; Penmanship, 173; Stenography, 


231; Typewriting, 211; Mathematics, 113; Practical English, 65; French, 46; 
Geen. 13. No fees in this Night School. Average age of all pupils about 
nineteen years. 

The salaries in all the Night High Schools are uniform. Hach teacher 


receives for a night’s work one- -half the amount which he receives for a day’s es 
in the Day High School. 


Indian Pupils in the Caledonia High School 


The Town of Caledonia is situated in the most famous of the Indian districts. 


of Ontario. It is surrounded by the townships of Onondaga, and Tuscarora, in 
Brant County, and Oneida, Seneca, and Cavuga, in Haldimand County. Its prin- 
cipal newspaper, the Grand River Sachem, has an Indian title. The High School 
is unique among the High Schools of the Province in respect to the percentage of 
Indian pupils. More than ten per cent. of the pupils of this High School are of 
aboriginal origin. ‘The ten pupils whose bright faces are seen in the accompany- 
ing picture are, of course, not entirely of Indian blood, although they all live in 
“The Reservation.”’ One-half or one-quarter strain would probably represent the 
quota of Indian blood in most of them. Still they are all sprung from the 
Iroquois who long ago dwelt in New York State, 


“Where down the Genesee the water roars, 
Where gentle Mohawk purls atween its shores,” 


and who, after the Revolutionary War, came as Loyalists under Brant to the Grand 
Valley. Their ancestors were those dusky warriors whom Parkman designates as 
“foremost in war, foremost in eloquence, foremost’ in savage arts of policy.” 
They are of the race of Pauline Johnson, the gifted poet recently deceased, and 
Longboat, the swift-footed, both bred in this very region. The chase and the 
war-path the Iroquois know no more. ‘he pacific pursuits of agriculture and the 
various industries claim their time and attention now. The fathers of three of 
these Indian pupils are farmers: the fathers of three are millers. As to their 
Indian ancestry, seven of them claim descent from the Mohawks: one is descended 
from the Seneca tribe, one from the Cayuga, and one from the Tuscarora. As to 
religious persuasion, seven report themselves as Anglican, and three as Baptist. 


All these pupils have passed the Entrance examination in the usual way. 
They were prepared for this examination at different schools on “'The Reserve,” 
mostly by teachers not of Indian descent. Four of these pupils are in Form 
First: four are in Form Second: and three are in the Middle School, Form Third. 
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An enquiry as to their favourite subjects of study elicited no marked pre- 
dilection; their tastes are remarkably diverse. In out-door exercises, however, 


| 
| 
; 
) 
; 
; 


the Tadinn habit proclaimed its persistence. The athletic games of the school had 
been held the week before my visit, and nearly all the chief events had been won | 


by the Indian pupils. All the foot-races without exception were won by the dusky 
pupils; as were also the general championships. 
I believe there are a few Indian pupils in one or two of the neighbouring 


schools, not in my inspectorate; but even in Brantford, the very heart of the old 


reservation, named after Brant himsel£,.the aboriginal race has not so many repre- 
sentatives who are aiming at a high educational status as I found in the Caledonia 
High School. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Toronto, December 26th, 19138. . J. HE. WETHERELL. 


| | REPORT OF INSPECTOR SPOTTON 
To tHE HonouraBie R, A. PYNE, MOD SLED 


Minister of Education for Ontario. 


S1r,—I have the honour to report as follows ee my work as High School 
Inspector for the academic year 1912-13. 

During the year I visited the Collegiate Terai at Barrie, Brockville, 
Collingwood, Hamilton, Kingston, Lindsay, Ottawa, Perth, Renfrew, St 
Catharines, Smith’s Falls, and Vankleek Hill, 12 in number, and the High Schools 
at Alexandria, Almonte, Arnprior, Athens, Aurora, Bradford, Brighton, Campbell- 
ford, Carleton Place, Colborne, Cornwali, Gananoque, Gravenhurst, Haileybury, 
Hawkesbury, Iroquois, Kemptville, Madoc, Markham, Meaford, Midland, New- 
burgh, Newmarket, North Bay, Norwood, Omemee, Orangeville, Pembroke, Pene- 
tanguishene, Plantagenet, Port Perry, Prescoti, Rockland, Stirling, Sudbury, 
Sydenham, Uxbridge, and Weston, 38 in number, making a total of 50 schools. 


Buildings 


The great majority of these schools had not been inspected by me during the 
previous four years, and I found it extremely interesting and instructive to compare 
present conditions with those prevailing at the time of my last visits. In a con- 
siderable number of cases I found very marked improvements in the matter of 
accommodations; in other cases the four years’. interval might have been com- 
pletely eliminated so far as any effort on the part of local Boards to ameliorate 
unsatisfactory conditions was concerned. | 

At Brockville, Lindsay, Ottawa, Alexandria, Arnprior, Newmarket, North 
Bay, Orangeville, and Stirling, highly satisfactory enlargements had been made, 
amounting in some cases—notably Ottawa and North Bay—to practically new 
buildings of a very high class. At Kingston, St. Catharines, Orangeville, 
North Bay, and Renfrew, new gymnasia had been provided. At Smith’s 
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Falls, Sudbury, and Haileybury, fine new buildings had been erected, and at 
Athens and Sydenham additions were in progress which will, when completed, 
put the schools there on a very satisfactory footing. At Weston, a very fine new 
building has just been completed, and at Barrie plans of extensive enlargement are 
being carried out which will make the accommodations there worthy of a place with 
those of the best Collegiate Institutes. 

Of the 50 buildings inspected, 29 are placed in Grade I, 16 in Grade II, 3 in 
Grade III, and 2 in Grade IV. In a few cases, 7 in all, the High and Public 
Schools share the same building. 

In 9 schools there are no private rooms for the teachers. This condition 
obtains, chiefly, of course, in the most antiquated buildings. Not only have the 
teachers in these schools no suitable place for hanging cloaks, hais, etc., and storing 
their books and necessaries of various kinds, but, what is more serious, the Prin- 
cipal has no place in which to receive persons having business with him in relation 
to school matters, or in which to hold necessary private conferences with members 
of his staff and pupils of the school. In pleasing contrast with these cases, the 
great majority of the schools are provided with comfortable private quarters for 
the teachers, and often separate rooms for the ladies. In the better buildings the 
Principal has a room to himself, and due attention is paid to the proper furnishing 
and decoration of all the private rooms. 

Except in the newer buildings, the provision for ventilation is not uncommonly 
inadequate, and in a number of cases the only means of getting fresh air into the 
rooms is by opening the windows, a dangerous proceeding for those who are 
obliged to sit in the immediate neighbourhood of these windows, as I have already 
pointed out in previous reports. I have myself frequently experienced the dis- 
comfort arising from this cause, when compelled to sit, even for a short time, in 
a draughty class-room, and I can well understand how the pupils must suffer when 
unable, for considerable periods, to escape the cold air-currents on a wintry day. 
In the more recently erected buildings the ventilation is generally very good, and 
it is not difficult to discern the difference between the general cheerfulness of the 
classes in such buildings and the lassitude of those occupying the stuffy class- 
rooms of the badly ventilated ones. 


Physical Culture 


I am glad to be able to report that the work in Physical Training continues to 
receive increased attention, and that in most of the schools the provision made, 
both in regard to the qualification of the instructors and the time allotted to the 
work, is of a satisfactory character. In nearly all the Collegiate Institutes and in 
some of the High Schools, the accommodations in the way of gymnasia and 
assembly-halls are such as to permit of a very high degree of efficiency in the work. 
In other cases, where the ordinary class-rooms and halls are pressed into the service 
when the weather does not admit of out-door exercises, it is quite remarkable how 
much can be accomplished under enthusiastic managers. That this work is, 
wherever it is properly carried on, extremely popular with the pupils, and con- 
tributory to their physical and mental well-being, cannot be doubted by anyone 
who has had the privilege of visiting the classes and conferring with the prin- 
cipals and teachers as to the results of their experience. The thoughtful state- 
ment of Principal Steele of Orangeville High School, which forms part of In- 
spector Wetherell’s report of last year, only expresses, I am sure, the sentiments of 
all observant educators. 
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In only 6 of the 50 schools inspected by me had no provision been made for 
Physical Culture, and as there were real difficulties to be overcome in these cases, 
chiefly in finding suitable accommodation for the classes, these schools should, I 
think, be considered as exceptional, rather than as indifferent to the value and 
importance of the work. 

The improved facilities for the instruction of teachers in Physical Training 
will be of the greatest service in bringing about a thorough systemization of this 
work in the schools, and establishing a recognized standard of excellence. 


Reading, Writing and Spelling 


Special attention was paid by me in all the schools to an examination of the 
work done in these fundamental subjects. The tests given were confined this year 
to the Lower School forms, those in Writing almost exclusively to the last class of 


entrants, while those in Reading and Spelling were not limited in this way, but — 


often embraced the second year classes as well. 

I examined 2,016 pupils in Reading, the numbers in the First and Second 
Forms, respectively, being roughly about the same. Of the whole number, I 
estimated 51 per cent. as good, 42 per cent. as fair, and 7 per cent. as poor. In the 
previous year, in a different set of schools J examined under similar circumstances 
almost exactly the same number of pupils, and recorded the percentages as 47 
good, 45 fair, and 8 poor. In general the teaching of the subject in the High 
Schools is satisfactory, as shown by the usually better results of tests in the second 
year classes as compared with those in the first vear classes. ‘The importance of 
keeping the teaching of Reading throughout the school as far as possible in the 
hands of the same teacher is not universally recognized, and there are some notable 
instances of inferior work even in the second year. Attention was directed to ali 
such cases, and improved organization and additional stressing of the subject 
recommended. 

In Writing the work examined was practically altogether that of First Form 
pupils, and for the shortcomings here the High School cannot be held responsible 
to any considerable degree. J examined 1,415 pupils, and of these I estimated 37 
per cent. as good, 45 per cent. as fair, and 18 per cent. as poor, the standard set 
being such as seemed reasonable in the case of pupils who had but recently passed 
the Entrance examination. There is, I think, a greater diversity of attainment in this 
subject, in different localities, than in either Reading or Spelling. This fact is 
due apparently to the different estimates placed uvon the importance of the subject 
in the different schools from which the pupils come, and also to the permanence or 
otherwise of the teachers’ positions in these schools, frequent changes being, appar- 
ently, specially disastrous to efficiency in this line of effort. Another cause of the 
rather low general percentage of good work in Writing is, I feel sure, the almost 
universal neglect to enforce proper methods of holding the pen. Almost every- 
where are to be seen pupils in the Writing classes holding pens in such ingeniously 
cramped ways as to entirely prevent any freedom of movement. Such pupils may 
learn to write legibly, but that is the most that can be said. ‘T'o produce anything 
graceful and agreeable to the eye is entirely beyond them. 


In Spelling, as in Reading, the pupils examined belonged about equally to 
the First and Second Forms. The tests given were of practically the same 
standard for both Forms. I examined altogether 2,521 pupils in this subject, and 
I estimated 32 per cent. of them as good, 3% per cent. as fair, 24 per cent. as poor, 
and 7 per cent. as bad. The estimates T made in the previous year, in a different 
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set of schools, were 35 per cent. good, 37 per cent. fair, 28 per cent. poor or bad. 
There is, as will be seen, very little variation in the results of the two sets of tests. 
Here again the High School is only partially responsible for defects, but so long as 
we admit to the High Schools pupils deficient in the spelling of the commonest 
Hnglish words, we are, I think, bound jo guard their interests after admission, 
and do what is possible to send them on as free as possible from the reproach not 
uncommonly levelled at them by our business men, that they cannot be trusted to 
write an ordinary letter or make out an ordinary business paper on account of their 
inability to spell. And it cannot be repeated too often that what is wanted is 
practice in spelling the words of every day use. ‘The exercises witnessed in the 
schools are too frequently concerned with words that the pupils may not have 
occasion to use once in a lifetime. 


Science 


In connection with this work, it is gratifying to note the steady advances 
which are being made in improving laboratory accommodations and equipment. 
In a considerable number of the schools, the enlargements of the buildings have 
included entirely new and modern laboratories, while in other cases an effective 
remodelling of existing rooms and furniture has been carried out. In some of 
even the smallest schools a satisfactory amount of individual work by the pupils 
is possible. 

In the matter of equipment, the weakest point is the insufficient supply of 
biological material for class use. Very few schools report even ihe minimum value 
demanded by the Regulations. It seems to me that the time has come when 
pressure should be applied to secure compliance with ‘the altogether reasonable 
demands of the Department in this regard. As to the necessity for the expendi- 
ture, in the interests of effective teaching, there can be no difference of opnion. 

The pupils’ exhibits, in the way of notes and collections, continue to be gen- 
erally creditable. Differences observed depend almost altogether on the efficiency 
or otherwise of the supervision exercised by the instructors. The collections of 
insects, seeds, and plants, which I examined, were in general very neatly put up. 
In a good many cases, however, the full value of the collections was not attained, 
through inattention to naming and classifying. The mechanical process of pre- 
serving and mounting specimens is of little educational benefit in itself, but can 
be made of great service in stimulating intelligent interest in nature study, when 
properly correlated with the work in the laboratory. To quote from the Manual 
of Suggestions: “The out-of-doors work should bring an interest and meaning to 
the laboratory work, while the laboratory practice should explain the out-of-door 
and incite to further and deeper observation.” I quote also the following from 
Lloyd and Bigelow’s admirable book on the teaching of Biology: “If a collection 
of dried plants is required of the pupil these should be very carefully prepared, and 
to this end fewer specimens should be asked for, since it is much better education- 
ally to do this well than to gather together a lot of poor scrappy specimens. 

Far better than the usual method of collecting indiscriminately a lot of plants from 
here and there, without a directive idea, is to collect those of a particular habitat, 
or those of the same species growing under different environmental conditions, or 
those illustrating similar habits of activity, etc. . . The teacher’s work is to 
show the pupils how to collect intelligently and to get the most out of their collec- 
tions. The best material collected should, if the pupil is willing, be properly 
labelled and contributed to the museum collection, and the practice of constantly 
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eliminating the less instructive specimens should be followed. . . The school 
collection will in this way be made an especially fine one, every specimen being as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to make it.” 

A word as to the necessity of providing simple instruments, such as a sharp 
knife, a hand-lens, and a pair of needles in suitable handles, for practical work in 
elementary Botany and Zoology. Too often I have found pupils with specimens ir 
their hands, straining their eyes to make out minute points of structure only to be 
properly observed with the aid of a lens; and the use of needles for dissecting and 
separating delicate parts is rather the exception than the ruie. My own long 
practice in this work convinced me of the absolute necessity of special preliminary 
instruction, for young pupils, in the use of the simple tools referred to. ‘The mode 
of holding the lens, of adjusting its distance from the eye, of securing the best 
light, and of adjusting the object under inspection so as to get the best results with 
the least delay, would all seem to be very simple matters, but only those who have: 
been in close touch with children in their early efforts to do these things can 
realize how much patience is needed to reach efficiency in these preliminaries. The- 
comfort and pleasure of the pupils in pursuing their investigations are immeasur- 
ably enhanced by the possession of the necessary instruments, and confidence in 
their ability to use them to advantage. In this connection, I should point out that 
it is a very common experience to find only a portion of a class provided with 
lenses. The children often lose them or forget to bring them to school. To 
obviate this difficulty, and to ensure that every member of the class shall be ready 
for practical work at the proper time, the schools should, I think, provide sufficient 
sets of instruments for class use. ‘These could be distributed at the beginning of 
a lesson and collected again at the close. This was my own practice, and it is 
being followed in several schools with the best results. The expense is very 
trifling. 

Art 


The work in this department is almost exclusively confined to the Lower 
School. Notable examples of Middle School work were found at Ottawa and 
Hamilton. In both these schools very satisfactory results were obtained. 


As might be expected, there is a good deal of variety in the attainments of 
Lower School pupils, as shown by their exhibits. There are frequent instances of 
very fine work done by individual pupils who have special natural aptitude. In 
general the curriculum is conscientiously followed by the teacher and due atten-. 
tion given to all the topics. Here and there are found instances of efforis to ac- 
complish tasks quite beyond the capacity of the youthful artists, as, for example, 
when a First Form pupil endeavours to reproduce from a cast the features of Julius 
Cesar, with terrifying results, but in general good judgment is shown in the- 
assignment of work. 

I am still impressed by the difficulties encountered by teachers and pupils in 
striving for good results in Art in the absence of suitable accommodations. The 
jJesks in the ordinary class-room are not adapted for this work; specially con- 
structed tables are badly needed, and so also are special rooms. In too many of 
the schools, also, the facilities for displaying objects of study are very poor. This 
is a matter for surprise, seeing that suitable stands of a simple character —two or 
three for each room—could be provided by any local carpenter at a very trifling- 
cost. 
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Congestion of Classes 


In about 25 per cent. of the schools inspected by me this year I found one or 
more classes with an attendance of over 40 pupils. Some of these schools are 
among the best in the Province, and the congestion in them is undoubtedly due 
nore to their popularity than to any other cause. The attendance is swelled by 
in influx of pupils from more or less distant localities, attracted by the reputation 
f the schools, and the local Boards are often at their wits’ end to find the requisite 
iccommodation for them. It is quite possible that in some cases the overcrowding 
s due to some laxity in settling the results of the Entrance examination, and 
idmitting pupils who would be better off in the Public Schools for another year. 


Languages 


I entirely agree with Inspector Houston’s remarks in hig report of last year 
egarding the insufficient practice of oral reading in the study of the languages. Il 
1ot infrequently find that, in orderto learn what the pupils are doing in the matter 
if pronunciation, I have to make a special request of the teacher to ask them to 
‘ead, and in the case of the higher classes particularly I am often told that the 
umount of work to be covered is too great to allow of effective practice in pro- 
iunciation, Then, as Mr. Houston points out, pronunciation does not count on 
he examinations, and there is consequently the temptation for both teachers and 
yupils to pay little attention to it. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. B. Sporrton. 
Toronto, December, 1913. 


IIlL.—REPORT OF INSPECTOR HOUSTON 


‘o THE Honovurasie R. A. Pyne, M:D., LE.D.:, 
Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I beg to submit for your consideration a brief report on the condition 
f the schools under my supervision during the school year 1912-1913. 


I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


J. A. Houston. 
Jecember, 1913. 


During the year I visited the Collegiate Institutes at Berlin, Brantford, 
hatham, Cobourg, Galt, Ingersoll, London, Morrisburgh, Napanee, Orillia, Peter- 
orough, Picton, Ridgetown, St. Mary’s, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Stratford, Strathroy, 
Vindsor and Woodstock, twenty in all, and the High Schools at Aylmer, Belleville, 
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Bowmanville, Dutton, Deseronto, Essex, Forest, Glencoe, Georgetown, Leamington, 
Lucan, Newcastle, Oshawa, Parkhill, Petrolia, Port Hope, Port Rowan, Richmond 
Hill, Simcoe, Tillsonburg, Trenton, Vienna, Wardsville, Watford, Waterford, 
Whitby and Williamstown, twenty-seven in all, making a total of forty-seven 
schools. My list includes, with one exception, all the schools which I had not 
previously visited, so that I have now inspected all the High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes in the Province except Haileybury. 


Accommodations 


In a number of places improvements have been made in the accommodations, 
or additions have been made to the buildings, and in Strathroy a new building 
has been erected. 

The Board at St. Mary’s has now a modern well-equipped Laboratory, and 
is proceeding with the erection of a new Gymnasium. 

Belleville has a fine Assembly Room, as well as a Drill Hall for the boys’ 
Physical Culture classes. 

St. Thomas has what is practically a new building, which is a credit to the 
city and will furnish all the class-rooms required for some time to come. 

In Woodstock a new wing has been added, providing six class-rooms, space 
for two convenient waiting-rooms in the basement, and a beautiful suite of rooms 
for the classes in Household Science. There is also being completed a new 
building providing a Gymnasium and rooms for Manual Training and Technical 
work. 

In Strathroy a new Collegiate building is being completed which is modern 


Strathroy Collegiate Institute 
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St. Thomas Collegiate Institute, Front and Side View 


Rear View of New Wing of St. Thomas Collegiate Institute, completed in 1913 
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and up-to-date, and will furnish a suitable home for the “Old Collegiate,” 
has had a ne and honourable history and of which the citizens of 


and vicinity are justly proud. 
The following tables give a bird’s-eye view of the grading of the various 


For obvious reasons I have separated the Collegiate 
Institutes from the High Schools. 
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Grading of Accommodations 


Collegiate Institutes 
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Strathroy 
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actory arrangement. 


In 


In the majority of the schools, even in some of the new Collegiate Institutes, 
10 provision has been made for suitable and convenient Waiting-rooms which 
nay be used as Lunch-rooms for the pupils during the noon-hour. 
he rooms are provided, but are not comfortablv furnished. The result | 
‘lass rooms have to be used for this purpose, anf this is often a most unsatis- 


some cases 
is that 
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Reading 

The Reading in the Lower Forms is generally satisfactory, and often of | 
high order. Of 1,440 pupils examined in Form I, 666 or about 46 per cent. were 
graded good, 5%6 or 40 per cent. fair, and 198, or 14 per cent. poor. These 
figures to a certain extent represent the result of +H work in the Public Schools, 
as many pupils had been but a short time in the High Schools before the tests 
were made. 

Of 941 pupils in Form II, 453 or 48 per cent. were good, 370 or 39 per coal 
fair, and only 118 or 13 per cent. were poor. It will be noticed that nearly 50) 
per cent. of all the pupils examined in the Lower School were graded good 
in Reading, a very creditable record. | 

In connection with this subject the recitation of passages assigned for meno 
ization should be one of the most interesting and enjoyable of all the class’ 
exercises. In the study of Literature, memorization and elocution have an im 
portant place. The memorizing should be accomplished, not by thoughtless repeti- | 
tion, but by analyzing the meaning and conveying the force and beauty of the 
passage by expressive recitation. ‘The oral expression should receive special care. 
{ must confess that very much of the memory work heard in the class room has 
been of the most lifeless and monotonous character. | 


Writing and Spelling 


In these two most important subjects my records for the year show by no 
means such satisfactory results as were shown in the Reading. The figures given 
refer only to pupils in Form I. | 

Of 1,850 pupils examined in Writing, 364 or 20: per cent. are graded good, | 
652 or 385 per cent. are fair, 623 or 34 per cent. are poor, and 211 or 11 per) 
eent. are bad. | 

In Spelling, the results of the tests are still more unsatisfactory. Of 1,850 
examined, 267 or 14 per cent. are good, 582 or 31 per cent. are fair, 510 or 28 | 
per cent. are poor, and 491 or 27 per cent. are bad. | 

I would go so far as to express the opinion that the greater number of those — 

whose ele and spelling have been graded bad are not sufficiently advanced | 
to take full adv antage of a High School course, and would be benefited by another 
year in the Public School eer taking up higher work. | 

The marked difference in the standard of spelling in the schools may be 
shown by a few comparative figures. In one school a test of 46 pupils showed — 
11 good, 17 fair, 14 poor, and 4 bad. In another, out of 58 examined, 23 were 
good, 14 fair, 12 poor, and 9 bad. On the other side I find a record of 54 examined, 
0 good, 12 fair, 25 poor, and 17 bad. Another record shows out of 52 examined, 
1 good, 5 fair, 14 poor, and 32 bad. | 

While I do not for one moment claim or acknowledge that Spelling is solely 
a Public School subject, since pupils are learning new words so long as they 
remain in school, yet it is a fact that where the subject receives special attention 
mm the Public Schools it is good in the High Schools. ! 

The memorizing of lists of disconnected words is of very doubtful value; | 
writing a word a dozen or a score of times does but little to fix it in the mind; 
vniy in schools where spelling is emphasized in connection with every subject 
studied will there be even a fair measure of success. It is absurd to expect pupils 
to spel] words which they are unable to use in their ordinary conversation or in 
their Composition exercises. A pupil has learned words only when they have 
been made a part of his working vocabulary. 


ee 
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Art and Science 


‘I'he character of the work in Art continues to improve as the teachers become 
more conversant with the subject, and much very creditable work is shown. In 
Mlementary Science I fear the requirements of a written examination on pre- 
scribed topics may have a tendency to direct the energies of the teachers in a 
wrong direction. Too much attention to mere facts or to the acquiring of in- 
formation, the practice of merely telling or explaining, the attempt to work 
without actual living specimens, the failure to arouse the interest of the pupil, 
are dangers which must be carefully avoided. Children are always interested 
in life and action, in development and function. They are filled with the spirit 
of investigation and the desire to know the reason of things, and if their activities 
are guided wisely their Science will be one of their most delightful studies. 


General Subjects 


| Of the general character of the work done in the schools, I have only words 
of praise. I am still, however, of the opinion, as expressed in my last report, 


that we often attempt to carry on too many subjects at once. In the course as 


now revised the pressure is somewhat reduced, but still more relief could be given 
by a judicious stressing of certain subjects. For example, instead of carrying 


on both Geography and History all through the first year, the Geography might 
be taken every day until Christmas, which would give ample time to cover the 
course, and the History taken up during the next five months. The work would 


be better done, as effort would be concentrated. In Middle School History, allow- 
ing one period each day for the subject, Ancient History might be taken up for 
the first four months, or until the course has been covered, then the British and 
Colonial History, and after Easter a review in special preparation for the examina- 
tion. I am assured by those who have tried it that this plan works admirably, 
and I know from inquiry that the pupils generally would prefer it. In requiring 


our pupils to carry on simultaneously too many subjects, and in demanding of 


them more home-work than they are capable of doing well, we may be doing 


them a serious injustice, and may be retarding instead of aiding their intellectual 


progress. 
| Physical Training 


In most of the schools, the requirements of the Regulations regarding Physical 
Culture have been recognized and some provision made for giving that training 
which is so necessary for the growing boy or girl. The work in this subject will 
never be what it ought to be until teachers and pupils recognize its importance. 
Its aim should be not only to develop the pupil’s physical being but at the same 
time to arouse and train his mental and moral faculties. Its purpose is not only 
to preserve health but also to establish mental and physical alertness and control, 
to develop initiative, to teach habits of obedience, to emphasize the necessity of 
co-operation, and to instill a love of fair play and honourable dealing. When 
taught with a full understanding of its purpose, the results should be second 
in importance to those of no other subject on the school curriculum. 

Of the 4% schools under my supervision, 16 had adequate provision for the 
subject, 22 had it regularly on the time-table throughout the year, and were doing 
all that could be done with the means at their disposal, 7 gave training during 
part of the year, and in only 2 schools had the subject no place in the regular 
day’s work. 
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Without any wish to make an invidious distinction, I may say that the most 
satisfactory arrangement I have seen for Physical Culture in the schools is in 
the City of Berlin, where a man is in charge of the training of the boys and a 
woman ‘supervises the work of the girls. These two teachers spend the forenoons | 
with the Public School classes, and the afternoons at the Collegiate Institute. 
The results are all that the most ardent advocate of Physical Training could 
demand, and, so far as I could judge, the exercises were thoroughly enjoyed 7 
the pupils. 

The Department of Education has taken a forward step in requiring that, as 
far as possible, those who are in charge of these classes should themselves have 
had at least an elementary course of training, so that their work may be done 
intelligently, and with a knowledge of the general effect of the movements preg 
tised, whether they are intended to be corrective, educational, hygienic or recreative. | 

In a report, a few years ago, I suggested that it was a question, whether the. 
time had not come when every Sahel should be asked to provide a suitable place | 
and suitable equipment for Physical Culture. I take the liberty of again drawing 
attention to this point, with the suggestion that a special and substantial grant | 
might be given to encourage Boards to make the required provision. ) 


School Visiting | 


{ 

Some forty years ago, before the establishment of ee Teachers’ Institutes, | 
each teacher was allowed a certain number of days each half year for visiting 
other schools. The idea was an excellent one, and is worthy of consideration by 
our Boards of Education to-day. A question which is continually being asked | 
, “How is this done in other schools?” 
No two teachers, even in the same subject, will work along exactly the same. 
lines. The teacher who goes over the same work year after year is apt to con-| 
tract mental habits that dwarf his intellectual activity. Teachers in their class- 
work are in a large degree isolated from the enthusiastic encouragement of their 
fellow-workers. They need inspiration. This encouragement and inspiration | 
might be found in a visit to another school, and that visit might be just the 
tonic required to counteract the mental inertia resulting from the isolation. The 
work of an active, progressive teacher is a stimulant to all who come within the 
sphere of his influence, and it is always a satisfaction to learn how others are 
managing to overcome the difficulties and solve the problems which every teacher 
must face. | 
The writer well remembers the pleasure he experienced and the benefit he 
derived from a two days’ visit to the Peterborough Collegiate Institute some. 
twenty years ago, and he is strongly of the opinion that no one thing would do 
more for progress and advancement in our schools than that every teacher might 
have the privilege of spending two or three days observing methods in schools 
other than his own, and he also feels assured that the resulting advantages would 
be so great that no Board would ever have cause to regret that they had given 
their teachers that privilege. : | 
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APPENDIX L 


REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Ie REPORT OF INSPECTOR MILLS 


‘To THE HONOURABLE R. A. Pyne, 'M.D., LL.D., 
Mimster of Hd atvare hig Ontario. 


Sir,—I beg to submit for your consideration the following brief report on 
the Continuation Schools under my supervision for the year 1913. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


GK. Mints: 
"Toronto, December, 1913. 


Following the custom of the High School Inspectors who, every two years, 
exchange districts over which they have supervision, the exchange of districts 
between the Continuation School Inspectors was made last midsummer and I was 
given charge of the Continuation Schools of Western Ontario. As I have not had 
time to visit half of the schools in this district my report for the year must deal 
in a general way with the schools of the east as well as with those of the west. 
| In the western part of the Province there are sixty-two schools, having one 

hundred and ten teachers giving their whole time and nine teachers giving half 
time to the work of Continuation Schools. Ten of these schools have only 
one teacher and do the work of the Lower School only. All the others do the work 
of the Lower and Middle School, that is, to the end of Junior Matriculation and 
Normal Entrance. Nine alti have one teacher who gives his whole time and 
-another teacher who gives half time to the work, thirty-nine have two teachers 
and four have three teachers. 

By the Continuation Schools Act of 1913, those Continuation Schools that 
had been established by County Councils, under Part IL of the Continuation 
Schools Act of 1909, were made High Schools. Under this Act the Continuation 
Schools in the following places became High Schools:—Winchester, Chesterville, 
Morewood, Avonmore in the east, and Coldwater, Alliston, Chatsworth, Flesherton, 
Markdale. Dundalk, Durham, Thorndale and Amherstburg in the west. 

In the past, many Continuation Schools having only one teacher have been 
trying to do all the work required for Normal Entrance and Junior Matriculation. 
Few teachers have the ability or physical strength necessary to carry on this work 
with even a moderate degree of success. The attempt to do so led to combining 
the classes of different years, to the neglect of those subjects not required for exam- 
: Imation, to very scant attention to many other very important subjects, such as 


Reading, Writing, Spelling and English subjects generally, and to a pernicious 

System of note-giving for examination purposes. Under such conditions a few of 
those pupils who are endowed with very retentive memories were successful in 
passing the examination, but those who are slower to comprehend and who require 
some special assistance from the teacher were not successful and soon became 
discouraged. 
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A careful consideration of all the facts led to a regulation, issued in August 
1913, limiting the work that might be undertaken in Continuation Schools having 
only one teacher to that of the Lower School (Forms I and Il). The work of the 
Lower and Middle School (Forms I, II, and III) may be undertaken by those 
schools where the full time of one teacher and not less than half the time of a 
second teacher is devoted to Continuation School work, provided such part time 
teacher has the qualifications necessary to teach in a Continuation School. 

Although most of the School Boards had made their arrangements for the 
year before receiving the circular containing the new requirement, they have 
readily admitted the wisdom of the regulation, and have in most cases made pro- 
vision for the necessary addition to the teaching staff. In the western division 
of the Province, now in my charge, the Boards of four schools have engaged an 
additional teacher and in eight others the staff has been increased by the addition 
of a qualified teacher who will devote at least half time to the work of the Con- 
tinuation School. In only five schools has the work of the Middle School been 
discontinued and in all of these this work will be again undertaken as soon as the 
necessary accommodation can be provided or the attendance at the school will 
warrant the expenditure. 


While it is true that Continuation Schools are sometimes to be found in — 


charge of young teachers who, in some subjects, are not efficient, but who are 
giving their very best services, and occasionally in charge of older teachers who 


have passed their period of efficiency, the evils most difficult to overcome arise 


from the desire, nay the determination, of young and enthusiastic teachers to get 
their pupils through the Normal Entrance or Junior ‘Matriculation, or both, in 
three years, and sometimes in two years. When the work of such a teacher and the 
organization of his classes are examined it is invariably found that he has sum- 


marized the text-book, or the lesson, and has dictated these summaries to the 
pupils who copy them down and memorize them. He has combined classes, 


usually those of the first and second years, and is teaching the same lessons to 


pupils who have been at the work a year and to those just beginning. Everything 


not specifically required for examination purposes is neglected. 

It is not that such a teacher does not know better but rather is it because 
the rush for examination success has Griven all else from his mind. And besides, 
the community which has become accustomed to such things expects him to con- 


tinue. A logical presentation of a subject to minds that are slowly maturing, 


minds that can develop power only by the repeated and almost constant applica- 
tion of the knowledge already acquired to the solution of new problems that 
confront them, is much too slow a process for such a teacher. He must solve the 
problem by the application of his knowledge and express all ideas connected with it 
in his words and the pupils echo these words. 

In fairness to such a teacher it should be said that the examination success is 
desired for the pupils’ sake rather than for his own. It is true also that under 
such a teacher pupils will develop habits of steady application that would go far 
to achieve success in life did they also develop the ability to apply their know- 
ledge to new problems and a facility in expressing their ideas. But without the 
latter and without their teacher as mentor they will remain helpless until they 
recover from the dwarfing effect of such teaching and learn to rely on themselves. 

While such are the conditions in a few of the schools, and while all degrees of 
efficiency may be found, I can say that, taken as a whole, the work of the Con- 
tinuation Schools is an unquestionable success. The smallness of the classes, the 
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closer relationship between teacher and pupils, the constant influence of the home 
and its surroundings in forming habits and character, and the steady, earnest 
application of the pupils undisturbed by the many distractions of the city and 
large town schools are elements which when combined with young, energetic and 
efficient teachers will produce as good a type of student and as serviceable a citizen 
as can be produced by any other class of school. 

In the matter of accommodation there is much to be desired. The grading 
for closets, water supply and ventilation is seldom above IIT and quite frequently 
no grading can be given. The work of the average caretaker is very poorly done. 
This is in part due to the inadequate salary offered for this work, as the services 
rendered are made to correspond with the pay. The rural school formula, “ to 
light the fires and sweep the floors ” is too frequently adhered to. Sweeping the 
floors without using any means of keeping down the dust is a common practice. 

The majority of these schools have hot air furnaces and hot and cold air 
registers in the floors. The sweepings of years accumulate in the registers and 
pipes leading to the furnace, and through these filthy pipes the air must pass on 
its way to and from the furnace. It is a rare thing to find all the fresh air taken to 
the furnace from outside; in fact it is unusual to find any fresh air finding its 
way to the furnace from the outside. In many Cases provision was made for this 
when the furnace was installed but the janitor keeps these inlets carefully closed 
so as to keep out cold air and uses the cold air chamber as a glory hole. He can 
heat the building easier with these ducts closed and heat is what he wants. I 
regret that it is necessary to state that very many teachers are negligent in the 
matter of ventilation. The children do not know there is anything wrong, the 
janitor does not know the need of fresh air and if told he usually regards it as one 
of those newfangled notions calculated to give him more work, and the school 
board hearing only the annual or semi-annual complaint of the inspector is not 
inclined to take the matter seriously, as he is paid to find fault. 

Too frequently the school closet is a disgrace to the community. It is badly 
constructed and without any provision for keeping out the mud of summer or 
the snow of winter. The janitor seldom regards the care of these outbuildings as 
an important part of his duty and the teacher is amazed when told that it is his 
duty to know at all times the conditions that exist and to urge on the school board 
the necessity for privacy and cleanliness in thig connection. 

These Continuation Schools are now firmly established as part of the edu- 
cational system of Ontario and are very favourably regarded by the people of the 
communities in which they are located. It is now our duty to endeavour to make 
them more efficient in the work they are doing and to extend along other lines the 
services they may render to those communities. 

Throughout Canada and the United States, and the same may be said of all 
civilized countries, there is now spreading, with the fervour of a religious revival, 
an educational movement intended to give vocational training to those young 
men and women, who, for various reasons, have left school at an early age and are 
how engaged in industrial pursuits or in the work of the home. It is one of 
those movements that marks an epoch in the educational history of a country. A 
few years ago only an occasional voice was heard like one crying in the wilderness, 
but to-day the whole public conscience is alive to the necessity for, and the justice 
of this work. 

In cities and towns this movement has resulted, first, in the introduction of 
manual training and domestic economy into the schools, and a little later, in the 
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establishment of technical schools and evening classes that aim to give practical 
instruction and training chiefly to those engaged during the day in the industries 
of the place, or in the home. 

To carry on this work successfully in large centres of population is a com- 
aratively easy task. Among business men and employees active and intelligent 
‘eadership may readily be found, the money necessary to provide the accommoda- 
sion, equipment and salaries is more easily obtained, the people to be served are 
within easy reach of the school, and the return to both employer and employee is 
more apparent in a better and cheaper article and in an increase in the daily wage. 

In rural and small urban districts where agricultural instruction and 
training must replace the technical instruction and shop practice of the large 
centres, the problem becomes more difficult, and up to the present time very little 
has been done toward reaching the young men and women with any course in 
agriculture or domestic economy. No matter where one goes in Canada or the 
Northern States much is heard of what is being done towards introducing agri- 
culture, manual training and domestic science into the rural public schools, but 
when these methods are examined they are found to have little promise and to 
depend on the individuality of some enthusiastic teacher. So far as the teaching 
of agriculture in the rural schools is concerned it can, in my opinion, never hope 
to accomplish more than has been accomplished by the courses in manual training 
and domestic science established some years ago in the public schools of large 
urban centres. However, as these manual training and domestic science classes in 
urban centres were the forerunners of, and prepared the way for the present 
technical schools and evening industrial classes, so the present agricultural work 
that is being done in the rural schools may be, and no doubt is, preparing the way 
for schools that will reach the corresponding class of young men and women in 
rural and small urban districts, and provide for them courses in agriculture and 
household science that will better prepare them for the work of the farm and the 
home. 

re How this may best be done is a problem that requires the most careful con- 
sideration. The distance students would have to go precludes the possibility of 
evening Classes. In my opinion, the young men and women of rural districts 
corresponding to those reached by the evening industrial classes of large urban 
centres must be reached through winter dav schools opening about 10 a.m. and 
closing about 3 p.m., so as to give such students an opportunity to do the needed 
work at home morning and evening. No entrance qualification should be required 
except that the student should be over fourteen years of age. 

Shall these winter schools with their courses in agriculture and household 
science, under special teachers, be established as industrial departments of our 
present Continuation Schools and small High Schools as in Minnesota? 

Shall we have County Agricultural Schools which also give courses in house- 
hold science and manual training as in Wisconsin? 

Shall we abandon our present rural school buildings, consolidate the schools 
and in these consolidated schools provide for High School work and classes in 
agriculture and household science as in Indiana? 

Shall we retain our present rural schools for use to the end of the Third Book 
and provide consolidated schools for the Fourth Book, High School work and — 
classes in agriculture and household science as in parts of New York State? | 
Shall we retain our rural schools as at present and establish Township Hig] 

Schools that give courses in agriculture and domestic science as in Illinois? 
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Shall we have teachers of agriculture and domestic science that go from 
centre to centre spending about a month in each centre, as in Ireland? 


Shall we establish schools in one or more centres in each township for the 
express purpose of giving the young men and women instruction in agriculture and 
household science, and seek to make these schools centres of social life ; such schools 
to be regarded as part of the public school system ? 


Such are a few of the problems that confront the man who would organize the 
teaching of agriculture and domestic science to the youth of rural and small urban 
localities. The best work I have seen along this. line is to be found in Minnesota, 
but conditions there differ so much from ours that it is doubtful whether it is 
the plan best adapted for Ontario. The last plan has many good features and 
presents few of the difficulties that surround many of the others. 

I would recommend the appointment of a commission of the ablest men avail- 
able to consider the whole matter. 


II. REPORT OF INSPECTOR HOAG 


To the Honovrasie R.A. Pyne, -M.D., LL.D., 
) Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Str,—I beg to submit for your consideration the following report on the Con- 
_tinuation Schools under my supervision from September to December, 1913. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. P. Hoaa. 
Toronto, December 31, 1913. 


The inspectorate assigned to my charge is that part of the Province lying east 
and north of a line drawn from Toronto to Midland. In the inspectorate there are 
three grade A schools, with three teachers each; thirty-three grade B schools with 
two teachers each, and twenty-eight grade C schools with at least one teacher each. 
Of these schools seventeen are in the Districts, with a total of twenty-nine teachers. 

In addition there is at New Liskeard an Agricultural Representative who will, it 
is expected, take up some work along agricultural lines in connection with the 
Continuation School. 


The regulations of 1913 make it necessary for any Continuation School, which 
desires to take up the work of the Middle School of the High School course of 
study, to provide the teaching time of one teacher and at least half the teaching 
‘time of a second teacher for Continuation School classes. As over thirty of the 
schools in my inspectorate had but one teacher each, the Boards concerned have 
found some difficulty in complying with the regulations. But I am glad to say 
that some have already met the requirements, while most of the others have the 
matter under consideration and are taking steps to comply with the regulations 
at a very early date. 
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Supply of Teachers 


Some difficulty has been experienced in securing properly qualified teachers 
in those grade © schools which are attempting Middle School work. Few teachers 
are willing or qualified to undertake the work of a whole high school staff. Under 
the new regulations which provide for government aid where at least half the time 
of a second teacher is devoted to Continuation School work, it is hoped the 
difficulty in securing teachers for such schools will be overcome. 


The Spirit of the Schools 


After only a few months work among the Continuation Schools, I do not feel 
competent to offer any general opinions or to make any recommendations which | 
might be of value. What has struck me, however, as the leading characteristic 
of the Continuation Schools is the earnestness and sincerity of purpose shown by 
pupils and teachers alike. No one can fail to mark the zest with which most. 
Continuation School pupils take hold of their work. As a result, notwithstanding 
many disadvantages, excellent work is being done. In particular, I feel that the 
supply of teachers for our rural schools must be drawn largely from the Continua- 
tion Schools and small High Schools, for the pupils at these schools are from the 
rural districts, know rural conditions, and are in sympathy with rural life. 
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PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS 
I. Provincial Normal School, Hamilton 
JANUARY, 1914 
Staff 
See eNO real. ts sAy OU, Os. cas och saawcwcshes coe s 6 Principal: Science of Education. 
BeBe IAC DENSON ;: DAs coasie cas oc ars haces wasidte oe eee: Master: English. 
BUSCA LOM DSPACE ae boc otsse SHE ce asp dae ace Sosseke Poor ees Master: Mathematics. 
MO MOCI TN Nrre cain ee Rt 6 6-65. de Biaeele ws eae bs Master: Science. 
Biche ly. SCAVECY . am sistsoie.c.0,0¢ 5 AEC VR nag te Instructor: Art. 7 
ROME CATES VIS ESCs, 5 AE vm iacy decocedariele «8 ace, 04 2 Instructor: Music. 
EMO LAND cals ccctacche oc aso sk ho oremecs k cuine Peg ueey dee Instructor: Writing. 
orem lata br rilliott..c.0-to. sk a eee Instructor: Household Economics. 
Ber opin}. JOSSee SKINNED: 66s. 55 vo nna sie v'e obs enone Instructor: Physical Culture. 
1, TRE UIE a caesar ee a Instructor: Manual Training. 
Students Admitted, Session 1913-14 
Wa OWLS are Bi Sei EOE i Saran a PEE OE RTE a oR RRR MORE At DESL 17 
Bemale mew ce ceed nce ee ees SR oy az 172 
Totah sxe). focse. ISON), Femjoy) JO itnte  ... 189 
II. Provincial Normal School, London 
JANUARY, 1914 
Staff 
Pe ANCIIING, oA les cise stile bd. getele dL ooh, Principal: English. 
Bonu Dearness, M.A... ../. 2 elsit) capo ob iso e0ed Master: Science and School Management. 
meotevenson, B.A’. sssstonrit] aatenuabpa ob <.6..<.cle.6 Master: Science of Education. 
Pat. White, B.A., B.Paed.ins As «oteeowrebrd doce. eise Master: Mathematics and History. 
CE DAVICSONS © 5 c0o-o.0 s5e ce « eho PetOHWSSOEE ooo c's Instructor: Art. 
BME mECYCY, 6. So soe + ost § aOtnTtbE. fore eee Instructor: Music. 
memyy  Westerveltiblat) ipotend’ « * qotonatae) s+ gies Instructor: Writing. 
Diss. A. B..Nevalled.b loadsa - Stop ada le ee co.s coe. Instructor: Household Economics. 
Beebe OIALLCY., cc... o sageitie to} antourtbad le devia: Instructor: Physical Culture. 
mmrdety PiCKIGSac ates. firma << wotartinedh.cs sla: Instructor: Manual] Training. 
Students}Admitted, Session 1913-14 
Jay 0. WP Sarre pel: ec or Cau ALS aN FOQ A ar Ny Aa Cachan dled det eal ant AM 26 
‘a2 2 pe YE et ace Boag aa a me Nate So ge eR ire an gE Oa 160 
ALU A ay ene are eee Na, NaN a 5 COO le Ree Rtn 186 
III. Provincial Normal School, North Bay 
JANUARY, 1914 
Staff 
mew) Casselman......+.+ wSONSIGA. DARIAN wawunue Principal: Science. 
weec, Norris, M.A. ... wenitinW. pecotownedt ss... Master: Mathematies. 
oeb. McDougal aid lauasel. t cotootiea!....... Master: Science of Education. 
PEIN AMIS AY 955 aco cs sec thie s MOM! J. a8 vs Instructor: Art. ‘i 
Herbert Waldsusb.tL. WOMuall. ¢ cotousdeul... 5. Instructor: Music. --.- 
Bf. Chambersuidivd. favienil.: solowstewl.... a0 Instructor: Manual Training. 
Miss Charlotte E. Green.. .......... PSS Soin was Instructor.: Household Economics. 
Students Admitted, Session 1913=14 
Misa heieety Pen tren in som ee hie oie, CERES at da Jas a aa abet 14 
HEDIS Ce ei ers iets eee ES ee, SIR ace vane a eee 58 
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IV. Provincial Normal and Model Schools, Ottawa 
JANUARY, 1914 
'1. Staff of Normal School 


a8. Ee TicE Re cw cick es ec hate oe ee ee Principal : School Management and English. 
file Digs SEG conde oe Wale 6 Wee 1 Beep ard greiner yay Pea ah Master : Psychology and English. 
E. T. Slemon, B. “A De Sa. sis sates one & ee Master : Mathematics and History of Educa- 
S tion. 
ST, Web Gibson MUA. sos ow cree x tek ahs oe ee Master : Science, Nature Study, Geography. 
Rey WA Fieri 2 Sega so i et ee ta ies Instructor : Art. 
T A. Browiics sce conics ooh eee a eee ee Instructor : Music. 
H; WG: Bravhwaite. 3 ee ee ee ee Instructor : Writing. 
Ci amery. Nose cote eee ee one Instructor : Physical Culture. 
Miss tClizs, Bolton ose otcec tite arr ee aie ce eee Instructor : Kindergarten Principles. 
Miss A. EC “Robertson cc. 20 lo tte oe ee Cee Instructor : Household Economics. 
Bg a9 6 ag Fotos as Es tr SRE Instructor : Manual Training. 
Students Admitted, Session 1913=1914 
1 C4 Cee i eed oe are Sib a a di re ee 11 
Peale tec cave div'e ene ah Ae oreo tet at a eae ay ee ene ee iby prs 
— 188 
Kindergarten tc. cc eo oases a ol wht ee oe oe ee 4 
TT Ota waeiercie kids atv esc 3 oars oe ee ee ee ee ee 192 
Staff of Normal Model School, Ottawa 
¥. AJdones “Bi Ace socvee co eee wks ce ae oe Headmaster, [IV Form, Boys. 
CO: TS Mark, Bea its ee ie ee eae ee ee III Form, Boys. 
HAM, Leppard oso ae eee eee eee ee ee II Form, Boys. 
Miss AP Delaney 2 oaias Saeetce oe as oie ee ee Pt. II, Boys and Girls. 
OOM EB ALS cate ce One ee ee eee ae I Form, Boys. 
Miss: M: EH. “Butterworth. i... 23... 0 eee eee First Female Assistant. 
Miss A.’ G. cHanahoe.we cos oe cece eee III Form, Girls. 
Miss J Moster iis Sat ctowt eantebeee eae eames her caer II Form, Girls. 
Mise M1. Re, Miliotte.. i. Sen Sok sae ees on ene I Form, Girls. 
Miss’ liza Bolton: ous .eesecre tee ee ee Kindergarten Directress. 
MissA. HiBaker?. iw. t eee ee eee Kindergarten Assistant. 
Roy. Fs Pleominie oc. 3 oa era ee ck ee Instructor : Art. 
SL SAS BY O WIR, 6 cine ale seater ies Instructor : Music. 
CHIN eOry 3 ssc ac eee ooo ee eee Dee Re ace Instructor : Physical Culture. 
Diss A. Ee Robertson acc. eee ee ee eee Instructor : Household Economics. 
HAW... G.2Braithwalte cock eee Ser ee Instructor : Writing. 
she es LEAT URE O © Sud Cacloc clots Moe te tne rea tate Instructor : Manual Training. 
eM OF ORES esi Goa ee eee ee ee eee es Instructor : French. 
Number of: pupils 51918 32 0. 2 See ee ere ee 354 
Number of Kindergarten pupils,:1918> <>... e255. eae 46 
TO be ante My Snhic ae oie eon enol ob aces See eee eee 400 
V. Provincial Normal School, Peterborough 
JANUARY, 1914 
Staff 
Duncan (Waller, TCA asst cases Soe Cee Soa eke Principal : Mathematics. 
Henry 43, Park; Bova DD. Pad... 3.045 oe ee Master : Science of Education. 
bamuel J. Keys, B.A., Bo Peed. 2... 0c. dace sek aone elaster *. hnelish. 
Weide SiGHOUm MIA ne ein ae ieee eee ee eee Master : Science. 
igri. Liopansen:, os cee oe eh oe ee ee Instructor : Writing. 
Boy SAS OPINAT 4-4 Wooo Ae teen Oek F ate eee Instructor : Manual Training. 
Miss Jessie C. Mckiad sc. i. 5 tien etunereee eee. Instructor : Art. 
John PCE ROULDBOD *,< asc. «hae PeO te gue cae wei. Instructor : Household Economies. 
Miss BUG F OLQUISON yo 24 vce ces ea ee ee Instructor : Physical Culture. 
Misa Marion: i. Ranvia vio. 09s ase teal hereto Instructor : Music. 
Students Admitted, Session 1913=1914 
MAG ss ssa webeceles cides sano een eee 15 
FRIMAls 0.5 vas pin a Sia vite eee hen eee 120 
TOW cea cle find «xe c cae Sedie eee 135 
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VI. Provincial Normal School, Stratford 


JANUARY, 1914 


Staff 
I AG, LD) PO ee erie Oks coe te ee ag Principal : Science of Education. 
Merman pbe ll. BA. i ce ocean soe vce eens Master: Mathematics. 
Mevrumety, B.A. B Ped iv... 3. cas ceicwcce ce be Master: Science. 
mene vicCutcheon,-B.A., B.Poed c.ccesecc00 cose Master: English. 
BE OUtOmne Vs ALCO ee ag oes bile oe oe bh ae viene Instructor: Music. 
MPERIPIMEIICKCGh es tenieen es, oo a ea he oe Instructor: Manual Training. 
My COLGOa tr ns xe hos te ok Pieces Instructor: Calisthenics and Writing. 
Me emLIClelie WAV DELTY «a cc's'cae)s'sc bob's eBccuseecvis Instructor: Art. 
BN ARMING VIL Cure ice ete sr iet as Sr ae hace Instructor: Household Economics. 
Students Admitted, Session 1913-14 
TON le ra cree re te a So tet ed Cs Ree AMET Pier a Ze 
Hera lee eer Mier ener oniag din tan hatte eer eee cr ne ty 160 
AOC Weare rete tl ge ocree etter terre roe eG ts he bs, IR Ee 183 


Vil. Provincial Normal and Model Schools, Toronto 


JANUARY, 1914 


1. Staff of Normal School 


PUPESCOUU RO CAN itrtrt S rcctain es «cnet ea es Principal: History of Education and School 
} Management. 
MPP MOSIICr At yc k B00. 5 celasitece bc ce eelac ne Master: Psychology and English. 
BAPE EPECTIC OLS AS Le Ls, Ac so chess wes 5.8 Owe one able ce k ek Master: Mathematics and English. 
SMMC VEIT Eset S2 Nc hieits eso cs tick Greco win bcdtore nie aaa Master: Science. 
is. TIL AWGWEEES 8 Say a oe re Master: English. 
PRO riNngan, MUS, DAC? . ouscesnvice es dceomerseus Instructor: Music. 
MCP MV LL ATISOML 5 c"Pote crore cccace 5 he's aie stile aoc aches oe Instructor: Manual Training. 
BING SP ALLA: POWELL as oss vec ces shemales coeiecce. Instructor: Art. 
CSUN AeA ce BAWADE oe. v ole 0.8 owe a KeoR aks Cobban Instructor: Household Economics. 
Miss Mary E. Macintyre........... Sie. cee ene Instructor: Kindergarten Principles. 
Beem ANG OMELS cece oh os het ae Ee oe Instructor: Calisthenics. 
Bese rT MAC DELI s. «acces ete-us cae ocd acolo et oc cede Instructor: Needlework. 
MrObe Majette ETICe, LAs. Ries Gatos eae see ee Instructor: Drill. 
BRN TET VV PES LOW 10 oie os cicie't: chic one seid oer eene o's oe Instructor: Reading. 
SEVER TMC Teta Cot ene gta ees Ie Ce NG eae, Instructor: Writing and Bookkeeping. 
Students Admitted, Session 1913=14 
Malema teices r torer a ets vies matrersie eis Systane eabra Menate ne 18 
PET ALO sere etree abe Moan ea eaten fe he pel eee nae 215 
—— 233 
Minderpartenes wUdents a. ae te cde ace eels Ok ice n cee 11 
PO GA Weetaiate tear aa cise ee rk Poe eee aie aha ete Fae ee 244 
2. Staff of Normal Model School, Toronto 
BOLE NAME TA Vern IGA Are ee arty s ale cee ce ba he kes Head Master. 
Coe Vie Veelia Nene ok Ca Ua ook we Cabos nes First Female Assistant. 
BRLOUBA, SOrsOlell Dace cee dc cae neon es First Male Assistant. 
Boma VelmCallieih sinister le eGcs ok bo cene hae Assistant. 
MIPMISTATC Scere fitters en oe one owas Assistant. 
MMO = AVON tr es ne Seo Cito auirend ens Assistant. 
BeMCICM NE SM CCOLGIC ha ane on ce Ghee eee en Assistant. 
MM ECmO a Or KMIGEIOYs Gee in vista heck < hime cease Assistant. 
Barcmcabella Richardson oie csi eee Sack os Assistant. 
Berece icon As Harding e0s.'s 2k 64 act otee hs kaka Assistant. 
BScwArATI ta, POWELl cette c tetas: Caskncceabines Instructor: Art. 
Be rinean «(MUS DACs sc noc oe dele Glee ce cneees Instructor: Music. 
Moe AV HeeMACIN VTC: e005 9 0k ove oieve eiice deus Kindergarten Directress. 
oye LETILESTTIN 6/0 ees Be ye gn ea a Kindergarten Assistant. 
Bem CATTESOMCIS sf. faceetc cs chon cle bepeens Instructor: Calisthenics. 
PUT pe ACDG tes om eae ok cnc pk Oka wk oolees Instructor: Needlework. 
erties ails He. Prices h.Cihis coc i's vote cs eee ek Instructor: Drill. 
ES, Gi PSL BSG IG WES Le 9 Naren Instructor: French. 
5. EEG, ANTRIUTTRSVTNST 51 oie ac i a Instructor: Manual Training. 
SS INIT ENE SG Dab Ft ie eee ag ee ee Instructor : Household Economics. 
INGE Ole DUDS i Ne lO bank oe on rm eee cee cs ee ere 512 
Numberot Kindergarten pupils in: LOIS <2... cc scans ces ace 47 
SCREW RS tive see en bs AE A Ae a Oca 559 
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VIII. Summary of Attendance at the Normal Schools 


Total 


Normal Schools Male students Female students attendance 
Hamilton =... 1...< sce w es or ene 2 eee: 17 Li2 / 189 
London 4, .2.564e26gickh ibe cae 26 | 160 186 
North Bayi:.2 77. boe.cteeenl atieas Sars | 14 | 58 72 
Obta Wa veces Shes oes ee eee | init | i by ar 188 
Peterborough icqeod: biesisier. och eos 15 120 | 135 
Stratlord 3.505 tate ose eee tne aes 23 160 / 183 
Torani 3. 32s ted eo ee ee re ere 18 215 233 
Totals. ; Soy to menn se eenronern ses | ie san 1062e ee 1,186 
} 

Kindergarten ‘students, Oita wanasc. b5 owes. ohne tie eee 4 

Kindergarten Students; OLOMUG sso saxseus tes os closer tele ater oe LL 

Total susie 3.0 I SESE TD Pee AF oe ice wo ee 15 


Notre: Model Schools are also conducted in the North Bay and the Peterborough Normal School buildings. 
See Appendix N below. 


APPENDIX N 


PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOLS, 1913 


Students 
School Principal mae | eee No. who | No. who 
ota passed for passed for 
Male Female attendance) Mural \rim.IIICl.| District 
| | certificates certificates 
Chathanr<,.i | We Plewese 0 Bg ee dg ae amen rs 4 
Clinton... #2. | C.D; Bowel a et, e20 so Bhi al bee newecaee 34 1 
Cornwall..... | GoR Theobald 1) 841-28 BO 0. = hear ee BG cach os eee 
Guelph ...... | David Young.... i 22 pt aa i tees Sec cet ZY. of) Whee sbi ee 
Hanover ssisv« Als oA Maree rey 1 Wi Bet 26 37 it 36 a 
Kingston..... Wl. lnpiins ee od 38 1 aes i Ey y's: 48... > gallo died amen 
Matai 7.224 -< Jas. Campbell... y besa ose 115 Heed bE: apna ree is Bee Lane teen 
North Bay ... | A. C. Casselman. 2 “14 16 2 13.53}. ee ee 
Orillia....c.;.. | CL. TeMeKenzie!, Tz 31 | 43 2 42 2 
Peterborough .| D. Walker, B.A. ne" 15 Bh Sls ones 16 ' 5 
Renfrew...... _M.N. Armstrong 2 a4 | BG". We fauna 36% obvi cee 
RUNGE «on ise cei ss he es 77 285 362 i 350 14 
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APPENDIX O 


LIST OF CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, 1913 


I. Public School Inspectors 


Edwards, John J., B.A. 
Hicks: “Thomas J., B.A, 
Lamb, Walter J., M.A. 


Milburn, Clement A., B.A. 
Ricker, Harry E., M.A. 


Il. High School Principals 


Ball, Emerson E., B.A. 
Hist. ) 

Bannister, John A., B.A. (Classics. ) 

Carlyle, John A., B.A., (Eng. & Hist.) 

Copeland, George E., M.A. (Science.) 

Dugit, Rosalie A., M.A. | (Classics.) 

Edwards, John J., B.A. 

Feasby, William J., B.A., (Mods. & 
Hist. ) 

Ford, Hellen D., B.A. 

Gundry, Helen M., B.A. 


(Mods. & 


(Classics. ) 


Halbert, Edwin J., B.A: (Science. ) 

Henry, Stanley H., M.A. (Math. & 
Phys.) 

Houser, Wilfred H., M.A. (Maths. ) 


Keast, Walter, B.A. (Math.) 


Kerfoot, Horace W., B.A. (Classics. ): 
Lamb, Walter J., M.A. (Math. ) 
Leckie, Bruce E., B.A. (Science.) = 


Miller, Gideon A., M.A. 
Morris, Francis J. A., M.A. 
Murdoch, William E., B.A. 
Mackay, Minnie B., B.A. 
McCutcheon, Fred W. © 
(Math. Eng. & Hist.) . 
McKerracher, Florence J., B.A. 
McQuarrie, George B., M.A. | 
Price, Chas. F.,(B.A) (Engi. & Hist.) 
Ricker, Harry E., M.A. 
Skirrow, William A., M.A: ( Math.) 
Smith, Frederick P., M.A. (Science. ) 
Smith, George R., B.A. | (Math.) 
Taylor, Mabel A}, B.A. (Mods. & 
Hist. ) 
Wallace, Frank D., M.A.,, (Math.) 
Williams, Albert, B.A. 
Windsor, Annie, B.A. 
Wright, Robert,. B.A. 


SB EAL 


(Math. ) 
(Math. ) 


II. High School Assistants and Specialists 


Abel, Margaret H. 
Adams, John M. 
Allison, Henrietta E., M.A. 
Anderson, Corinne, B.A. 
Archibald, Robert H. 
Arnold, Herbert G. 
Arthur, Nellie, B.A. 
Aude, Elgin O. 
Baker, Wester R., B.A. 
‘Barker, George A. (Com.) 
Barker, Mable M..V. 
Bates, Annie FE. 
Bell, Jessie M. 
Bicknell, Harry E. 
Brisson, Albertine. 
Blake, Richard J. 
Brewster, Constance E., B.A. (Mods. 

& Hist.) | 

40 5 


(Art.) 


Broatch, Margaret A. 
Butcher, Cecil W. 
Cameron, James G. 
Campbell, Minnie M. 
Carpenter, Ida M., B.A. 
Cattanach, Jessie, B.A. 
Clark, Donald M. (Com.) 


Coad, Hanna G., M.A. (Mods. & 
Hist.) 

Coles, William G. 

Corkery, Florence, M.A. (Eng. & 


Hist.) 
COrry,, toay lu, oes 
Crehan, William H. 
Dolan, Annie M. 
Dunnett, Carrie B., M.A. 
Dunnett, J. Alfred H., B.A. 
Kekhardt, Jessie E., B.A. 
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Ill. High School Assistants and Specialists.—Con. 


Edwards, John J., B.A. 
Ellis, Roxy A. 

Fechnay, Jean H., B.A. 
Ferguson, Lillian M. 
Ferguson, Walter P., M.A. 
Fraser, Charles G., B.A. 
Fraser, Lucille. 

Ghent, Lucy T. B., B.A. 
Gillespie, Mary A., M.A. 
Goodall, Nellie. 

Gould, Elva. 

Grainger, Luella. 
Griffiths, Gertrude M. 
Halliday, J. Maude. 
Hanna, Ella A. 
Harkness, Mary D. 
Hartford, James J. 
Haydon, William J., M.A. 
Haynes, Andrew C., B.A. 
Hicks, Viva M. 

Hinds, Margaret J. 
Hitchon, A. Claire H., M.A. 
Hodgins, Ethelberta. 
Jamieson, William G. 
Jeffrey, Hugh G. S. 
Jenkins, Walter S. 
Johnston, Katie B., B.A. 
Keenan, Edward J. 
Kotzenmeyer, Garnet J. 


(Science. ) 


(Science. ) 


Leckie, Bruce E., B.A. (Science.) 
Lindsay, Bertie L. 

Meadows, Persie C. 

Miller, Norman, M.A. (Math.) 


Mitchell, May. 

Moir, Mary I., B.A. 

Morris, Francis J. A., B.A. 
Morris, Nelson D. 

Morton, Edna L., B.A. 

Morton, Janet M. 

Murray, Margaret L., B.A. 
Macarthur, Annie M., B.A. 
MacKay, Olive P., B.A. (Math.) 


MacKenzie, Anna. 
Mackenzie, David H., B.A. 
McRoberts, Joseph W. 
Nelson, Curtis I. 
O’Callaghan, Maula. 
O’Leary, Susan. 

O’Neill, Morgan J. 
Patterson, Arnott M., M.A. (Science.) 
Payne, Pearl, B.A. 


(Math. ) 


Penson, Elizabeth, M.A. (Science.) 

Perry, Gertrude M. 

Phelan, Helen M. 

Pinel, - Hattie .,. B.A: QiioGsaas 
Hist. ) 

Ramsay, James A. (Com.) 


Reid, Edith L. (Com.) 


Robertson, EH. Vera E., M.A. (Mods. 
& Hist.) 

Rowntree, Annie E., B.A. 

Ryan, Gertrude. 

Scanlon, Mary C. 

Sharp, William H., B.A. 

Shurtleff, William M. (Com.) 

Smithson, Annie L., M.A. (Classics. ) 


Stafford, Inez G. 

Stark, Laverna B. 
Steinmetz, Ethel G. 
Stenhouse, Rebecca, B.A. 
Stewart, Margaret EH, B.A. 
Stirling, Charlotte. 
Summers, Christopher. 
Thomas, Margaret, B.A. 
Traver, Edith A. 
Wallace, Frank D., M.A. 
Webb, Roland D. 

Wemp, Annie P. 
Willoughby, Annie J 
Wilson, Alfred, M.A. 
Wise, Elsie M. 

Woolley, Clarence B. 
Young, Edmund T. 
Young, Madeline C., B.A. 


IV. Permanent First Class Certificates 


Auld, Mary C. 
Adams, William A. 
Austin, Prudence M. 
Bell, Helen G. 
Beecroft, William A. 


Bolton, Mrs. Martha B. 
Butler, Rose (Sister 

M. Ethelbert. ) 
Cavers, Eleanor C. 
Colquhoun, Alexander D. Currie, Cora G. 


Curtis, Jeremiah T. 
Campbell, Frederick J. H. 
Cayley, Thomas M. 

Clark, Lilian J. 


| 
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IV. Permanent First Class Certificates.—Con. 


Cook, Dora H. 
Costin, Carrie L. 
Davis, Thomas I. 
Dorland, Gwendolen V. 
Danby, Frederick W. 
Dorrance, Annie V. 
Ellerby, Florence E. 
Farnham, Mark M. 
Hamilton, Nora M. 
Hill, Nettie M. 
Halfpenny, Milton D. 
Hossie, Flossie E. 


_ Harrison, Florence P. V. 


Hockey, Muriel J. 
Hyland, William J, C. 
Hockey, Cecilia E. 
milty, Ruby I. 
Leppard, Charles E. 
MacKillop, Oliver M. 


McConnell, Robert A. A. 
McIntosh, Herman W. 
McQueen, Myrtle. 
McNab, Margaret E. 
McEwan, Frank A. 
Moss, Mary E. 

Morris, Nelson D. 
Millar, William J. 
Martin, May A. 
Mingay, Susie B. 
Monkman, William C. 
Moar, Nellie. 

Miller, Ada A. 
Money, Mabel L. K. 


Miller, Hazel. 


Naismith, Sada. 
Overholt, Jessie. 
Ord, Annie L. 


Partlo, Irene. 
Payne, Lillian J. 
Roberts, Mabel E. 
Renaud, Lena M. 
Robbins, Walter W. 
Rorke, Annie S. 
steele, Murray E. 
Stinson, Allie, 
Stothers, John C. 
Squire, William J. 
Scott, Rhea V. 
Schmidlin, Vera J. 
Touchette, Clara I. 
Valentyne, Harold J. 
Vickery, Clarence A. 
Worden, Otis O. 
Welsh, Robert N. 
Whitside, May E. 


V. Permanent Second Class Certificates 


Aiken, Minnie L. 
Allen, Lottie E. 
Adams, Florence G. 
Atkinson, Dorcas. 
Armstrong, Jean. 
Amey, Delta I. 
Arner, Ada. 

Appel, Vera F. 


Asselstine, Nina E. 


Algie, Hattie. 
Anderson, Margaret A. 
Alway, Ethel. 
Anderson, Winifred A. 
Asher, Jean F. 
Acton, Marcella M. 
Aiken, Olive. 

Alston, Walter G. 
Ames, Vera N. 
Allan, Margaret E. 
Abbott, Gladys E. 
Adams, Bessie L. 
Adams, Mary M. 
Boylan, Laura B. 
Bell, Flossie V. 
Bunton, Olive FE. 
Black, Lillias I. 
Brown, Lela L. 


Brown, Myrtle E. 
Boyd, Maud. 
Buchanan, Martha. 
Brown, Lillian R. 
Buchanan, Elva T. 
Buck, Flossie B. 
Burns, Helen. 
Baker, Ethel S. 
Brown, Luta L. 
Beatty, Edna. 
Burnett, Henry W. 
Boettger, Leona. 
Bradley, Fannie. 
Bell, Dorothy H. 
Baldock, Violet I. 
Brown, Nettie C. 
Brown, Marjorie B. 
Berst, Hilda G. 
Beggs, Mabel J. 
Beattie, Margaret F. 
Brown, Catharine. 
Becker, ‘Charles H. 
Brigginshaw, Violet L. 
Brown, George H. 
Buffam, Howard C. 
Balderson, Mary E. 
Bailey, Victor S. 


Bebensee, David L. 
Buckley, Clare. 
Burnside, Luella. 
Bradley, Claribel A. 
Bell, George L. 
Brown, Belle. 
Bishop, Terry N. 
Beattie, Marion M. 
Brandt, Milly. 
Bolger, Nellie P. 
Benham, James W. 
Bunt, Mumford H. 
Baird, Mary M. 
Bowman, Jennie C. 
Blue, Archie W. 
Bertrand, Marie A. 
Brown, Elizabeth E. 
Bole, Cecil L. 
Bannan, Victoria M. 
Barrett, Myrtle E. 
Brown, Alma C., 
Bichan, Myrtle. 
Brown, Marjorie A. 
Brooks, Henrietta E. 
Beckton, Mae H. 
Bacon, Anna G. 
Cavell, Laura. 
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V. Permanent Second Class Certificates.—Con. 


Campbell, Mamie E. 
Campbell, Edith G. 
Cameron, Euphemia. 
Carter, Mrs. Ethel. 
Chapman, Mae N. 
Currie, Flora M. 
Curry, Mabel A. 
Ghecien Anna K. 
Corley, Myrtle H. 
Campbell, Jessie EE. 
Chambers, Margery. 
Clark, Bessie J. 
Crewson, Charlotte. 
Carter, Ruth E. 
Campbell, Clara L. 
Cameron, Agnes M. 
Campbell, David R. 
Collins, Ella. 

Carey, Vera P. 
Carruthers, Laura B. 
Coyle, Irene C. 
Campbell, Jessie. 
Cornett, Flossie W... 
Chambers, Beryl. 
Campbell, Eldon. 
Campbell, Viola C. 
Coles, Lilly E. 
Curtin, Gertrude M. 
Cornish, Ada E. 
Coleman, Mary L. 
Caddey, Annie M. 
Costello, Cecilia. 
Coleman, Sylvia M. 
Clarke, Evelyn. 
Cairns, Eleanor M. 
Cole, Blanche I. 
Colwell, Violet P. 


Calhoun, Margaret I. 


Collacutt, Elsie. M. 
Collins, Carrie. 
Clarke, Emily C. 
Crowther, Carrie R. 


Soden: Catherine. 


Charters, Libbie B. 
Champagne, Bertha. 
Carson, Kelso R. 
Coulson, Ruby E. 
Cook, Lyda J. 


Dance, Aleta. 
Dawe, Ethel L. 
Dilts, Cecilia M. 
Donald, Nettie. 
Dubs, Lilhe I. 
Denison, Esther M. 
Danbrook, Eva 8. 
Dix, Ethelwyn B. 
Dorsey, Rose. 
Deans, Agnes H. 
Davey, Neva B. 
Dickson, Alexander KR. 
Dunlop, Florence M. 
DeFoe, Eugenie M. 
Doolan, Jennie. 
Day, Gertrude T. 
Davidson, Marion R. 
Doyle, Clara R. 
Davidson, Isabel E. 
Darch, May. 
Drewry, Mary M. 
Dean, Rhoda B. 
Dunham, Iva C. 
Duffield, Luella F. 
DeWolfe, Edna P. 
Dunsmore, Wynona B. 
Dingle, C. Muriel. 
Kberle, Leila A. 
Esplen, Lillian C. 
Emberson, Jessie H. 
ae Clara’ L. 
vans, J. Ellen. 
aap Mamie. 
Elliot, Olga E. 
Elliott, Eleanor. 
Elliott, Vera C. 
Kast, Sadie. 
Eastman, Harold O. 
Easton, Jean J. 
Everson, Iva G. 
Elsely, Lilian E: G. 
Iinsign, Minnie. 
Fraser, Emma IL. 


Frankfurth, Florence M. 


Foster, Mamie E, 
Farrow, Bernice. 
Fleming, Mabel A. 
Finlayson, Jannet M. 


Flynn, Mary V. 
Fraser, Mary L. 
Ferguson, Eulalie. 
Fusee, Ruby M. 
Fleming, Jessie M. 
Ferguson, Nellie I. 
Flarity, Orell M. 
Farrell, Agnes. 
Fuller, Archie M. 
Ford, Edna. 

Fuller, James C. 
French, Flora L. 
Francy, Ema A. 
Fulton, Nellie P. | 
Fletcher, Mary A. 
Grogan, James H. 
George, Jetta L. 
Gillies, Margaret B. 
Gibbons, Bertha R. 


~Garrold, Sylvester J. 


Gill, Jennie. 
Gorman, Mary K. 
Graham, Alfred G. 
Glazier, Edythe A. 
Grieve, Isabel. 
Gorman, Arthur P. 
Glenn, Annie W. 
Goble, Alberta. 
Gleeson, Bessie. 
Grant, Lucy. 
Gleeson, Honora G. 
Galbraith, Ina C. 
Givlin, Frances ‘M. 
Graham, Grace It: 
Graham, Jessie A. M. 
Graham, John G. 
Gimby, Leta. 
Gilbert, Marion. 
Griffith, Lillian M. 
Gay, Laura L. 
Graham, Annie M. 
Galloway, Christabel W. 
Gillespie, Jennie. 
Henry, Margaret A. 
Hamlin, Ina. 
Harkins, Florence U. 
Hamilton, Harriet. 
Hill, Ada L. 
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Hammar, Theresa A, 
Howes, Amy. 
Halladay, Ethelyn A. 
Howe, Beatrice H. 
Hagerman, Edith. 
Haig, Muriel J. 
Hicks, Ina L. 
Haragan, Wilfred J. 
Hart, Edythe L. V. 
Howes, Hazel E. 
Hunter, Esther. 
Harrison, Rosetta A. 
Hopper, Mabel. 
Higgins, Ida P. 
Harrigan, Loretta A. 
Hanahoe, Margaret B. 
Hansuld, Alvin F. 
Hall, Mabel L. 
Haines, Evelena. 
Harvey, Jennie. 
Hutchison, Ethel J. 
Howlett, Elma B. 
Houston, Jennie. 
Holmes, Ada M. 

_ Hunter, Lillian M. 
- Houston, Frances A. 
Hill, Hattie A. 
Holmes, Sadie A. 
Houston, John B. 
Harkness, Jean C. 
Horton, Margaret EH. 
Hall, Vera M. 
Hamilton, David L. 
Holterman, Marion L. 
Howson, Isabelle. 
Hutchinson, Elsie M. 
Hanna, Norma. 
Holman, Mary E. 
Inglis, Eva C. 
Irwin, Christian M. 
Irving, Maude G. N. 
Irwin, Robert I. 
Jackson, Nellie A. 
Jameson, Irene. 
Johnson, Agnes. 
Johnston, Lulu F. 
Johnston, Myrtle J. 
Johnstone, Hannah E. 


Jacklin, Isabel. 
Jones, May. 
Jamieson, Ethel M. 
Jackson, Olive B. 
Jeffery, Vera M. I. 
James, Lena M. 
Jordan, Mabel B. 
Johnson, Ellen M. 


Johnston, Elizabeth A. 


Jordan, Annie T. 
Kelly, Mary. 
Keogh, Mary. 
Kingsley, Nellie M. 
Kitchen, Margaret A. 
Keys, Emma R. 
Knowles, Rose HE. 
Kenyon, Amy. 
Kendrick, Agnes. 
Keat, Elma H. 
Kerr, Blanche: 
Kirby, Garnet H. 
Kidd, Della B. 
Kilmer, Lily M. 
Kerr, Alice M. 
Kersey, Wiliam H. 
King, Minnie M. 
Kaitting, Minnie R. 
lallico, Arthur L. 
Leslie, Mildred M. 
Lennox, Irene. 
Liesemer, Zetta. 
Lees, Winifred E. 
Love, Ellen W. 
Luckham, Grace S. 
Lake, Ina A. 
Lynch, Rose A. M. 
Loftus, Minnie L. 
Leach, Eva M. 
Lane, Etta. 

Locke, Lena M. 
Long, Evelyn. 
Lynett, Kathleen M. 
Lanthier, Ethel G. 
Little, Marjorie J. 
Langan, Leo. J. 
Leshe, Margaret. 
Logan, Lorienne McK, 
Logan, Verna M. 


Leake, William. 
Lean, James KE. 
Morgan, Mary I. 
Mills, Jennie. 
Moran, Michael J. 
Morrow, Wilham O, 
Maher, Mary. 
Manley, Thomas I, 
Mann, Jean IP. 
Millar, Kathleen M. 
Miller, Ida J. 
Milne, Marjorie L. 
Mullett, Mary B. 
Moore, Jean T. 
Mutton, Alice KE. 
Martin, Annie. 
Metcalfe, Eva B. 
Murray, Kathleen S. 
Murray, Winnifred. 
Mahon, John F. 
Mitchell, Eda I. 
May, Stella P. 
Manders, Bertha C., 
Moore, Mrs. Isabel. 
Mulholland, Letitia H. 
Moore, Eliza J. 
Milhgan, Florence M. 
Murray, Annie I. 
Milliken, Gertrude A. 
Morris, Gladys FE. 
Mitchell, Ella. 
Murray, Mary L. 
Meek, Louisa C. 
Marleau, Euphemia. 
Moir, Mary C. 
Moore, Winifred V. 
Meadd, Howard E. 
Mulvaugh, Laura J. 
Mason, Mabel C. 
Mowbray, Tena P. 
Mulvihill, Mary. 
Munroe, Minnie B. 
Moran, Matilda A. 
Mellis, Margaret. 
Millard, Mabel G. 
Moss, Bessie H. 
Miller, Margaret M. 
Mooney, Jennie M. 
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MacMurchy, Jean. 
MacKenzie, Mildred A. 
MacDonald, Jennie. 
MacMurchy, Bertha J. 
Macarthur, Donald A. 
MacDonald, Irene J. 
MacDonald, Margaret. 
MacFarland, Emily M. 
Macdonald, Annie B. 
MacMurchy, Elizabeth. 
MacMurtry, Violet L. 
MacKenzie, Rhoda. 
Macdonald, Helen G. 


MacDiarmid, Isabelle M. 


MacNeill, Muriel G. 
MacDonald, Mabel E. 
MacFarland, Matie A. 
MacDonald, John L. 
Mackay, Edith. 
MacKenzie, Anderina. 
MacVicar, Lillias. 
McNevin, Gladys J. 
McMurchy, Dorothy C. 
McEwan, Bessie M. 
McGregor, B. Grace. 
McKay, Ross R. 
McQueen, Sarah A. 
McCallum, Mary C. 
McDowell, Marietta. 
McDonald, Margaret. 
MelIntosh, John W. 
McLeese, Mary N. 
McPherson, Sarah H. 
McAuley, Tren: 
McFarlane, Hazel B. 
MeGill, Effie. 

McInnes, Sarah P. 
McLachlan, Florence M, 
McNeal, Ethel E. 
McBride, Edith. 
McMahon, Leota. 
McDougall, Marjorie C. 
McQueen, Mamie. 
McKee, Eliza E. 
McGugan, Mary C. 
McKenna, Martha M. 
MeCrohan, Kathleen B. 
McCullough, Gladys E. 


McCallum, Margaret. 
McKnight, 8. Ray. 
McIntyre, Annie I. 
McDermott, Olive A. 
McGrath, Lucy. 
McLean, John R. 
McLelland, M. Edna. 
McInally, Martha E. 
McKishnie, Leta J. 
McCarthy, Janet. 


McDonell, Annie W. M. 


McDonald, Mary G. 
McLellan, Malcolm L. 
Mckenzie, Florence. 
McLachlan, Annie I. 
McGuire, Anastasia. 
McLean, Katie. 
McLeod, Janet L. 
Noonan, Margaret. 
Nolan, Anna C. 
Neil, Florence HE. 
Nicholson, Isabel. 
Niergart, Laura. 
Neelands, Amy R. 
Newton, Florence I. 
O’Donnell, Josephine. 
O’Bryan, Bessie. 
Opper, William E. 
O’Grady, Mary A. 

O’ Neill, Molly. 


O’Grady, Nellie I. 
Ollett, Mary. 
O’Connor, Rose. 
Oswald, Mary. 
O’Connor, Mary A. 


Palmer, Violet M. 
Parke, Alice M. 
Powell, Mabel F. 
Pengeller. Isaac B. 
Patton, Julia I. 
Peel, Annetta. 
Preston, Viola M. 
Parker, Martha. 
Patterson, Jennie C. 
Payne, Annie C. 
Prentice, Florence M. 
Patterson, Thomas H, 
Paget, Zella. 


Pennington, M. Alma. 
Payne, Percy W. 
Parks, Nina M, 
Penman, Annie. 
Presant, Gladys. 
Payne, Grace 1]. 
Parkinson, Ethel R. 
Packham, Lettie M. 
Prout, Dora. 
Patterson, Florence A. 
Ponting, John L. 
Pulford, Walterene. 
Patterson, Vera <. 
Pethick, Jeannette R. 
Perrie, Jennie. 
Pearson, Winnifred M. 
Quinn, Clara. 

Ryan, Theresa E. 
Root, Marie C. 
Robinson, Lottie A. 
Raby, Mary C. 

Ralph, Jennie H. 
Richardson, Edna E. 
Rowe, George F. 
Rea, Bessie H. 
Richards, Cathleen G. 
Rankin, Alice R. 
Rae, Eva A. 

Robb, Jennie B. 

Rigg, Mary M. 
Robertson, Tomma E. 
Riley, Agnes M. 
Robinson, Milton R. 
Rosenberger, A. Vera. 
Rundle, Vida. 
Robertson, Isabella S. 
Robinson, Mabel J. 
Ruckle, May. 

Ryan, Daisy M. 
Robeson, Violet A. 
Russell, James B. 
Richardson, Jean R. 
Radcliffe, Dallas F. 
Stoner, Ada. 
Singleton, Sara E. 
Stewart, Jessie H. 
Sutherland, Fannie. 
ole oa Ella J. 
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Shaw, Annie L. 
Shilingham, Janet. 
Sprague, Sarah C. 
Sproule, Vera R. 
Squire, Ora I. 
Speers, Margaret I. 
Scott, Gladys. 
Scott, Lema L. 
Strickland, Florence. 
Smith, Cora A. B. 
Smyth, James A. 
Sangster, Wilhelmine. 


Smith, Florence M. M. 


Smyth, Violet E. 
Sing, Beatrice L. 
Sadler, Clara M. 
Sturdy, Gertrude. 
Staples, Muriel. 
Sager, Emily J. 
Spackman, Charlotte. 
Strong, Elizabeth M. 
Shaw, Ralph S. 
Steven, Florence A. 
Sullivan, Marie J. 
Stewart, Marguerite I. 
Scott, Theresa. 
Simpson, Myrtle I. 
Stock, Ellen V. 
Squire, Florence M. 
Stephen, Ruby. 
Stewart, Ellen M. 
Short, Jessie I. 
Stouffer, Mabe! R. 


Seaton, Marie S. 
Shannon, Laurie F. 
Stewart, Isabel J. 
Stouffer, Laura. 

Scott, Florence M. 
Stephens, Myrtle. 
Staples, Nettie M. 
Smart, Bessie J. 
Silverthorn, Jennie P. 
Shaw, Mary G. 


Vi. 


Jampbell, Julia. 
Jane, Bernice. 
Hodgins, Mabel E. 


Stephenson, Walter H. 


Swinton, Alice E. 


Struthers, Winnifred M. 


Scott, Greta. 
Simpson, Annie L. 
Shaver, Christena. 
Senior, Augusta. 
Scott, Margaret I. 
Swinton, Mary. 
Smilhe, William R. 
Sutton, Verna H. 
Tucker, Mary B. 
‘Townsend, Ola. 
Tolhurst, Gladys A, 
Teevin, Violet B. 
Taylor, Georgia M. 
Taylor, Marion B. 
Truan, Josie. 
Taylor, Winnifred. 
‘Thomson, Jane E. 
Taylor, Edna J. 
Turner, Elizabeth A. 


Tackaberry, Charles G. 


Travers, Bessie. 
Turner, Elizabeth I. 
Truemner, J. Elmore. 
Titus, Ruth M. 
Taylor, F. Lenore, 
Thomas, Eveline. 
Thompson, Lucy M. 
Turner, Mildred. 
Tovell, Clara J. 
Tobin, Bridget M. 
Tallon, Evelyn. 
Tolmie, May. 
Tindale, Ida G. 
Tillman, Blanche A. 
Tate, Ruth A. 
Trewin, Annie K. 
Thompson, Olive M. 
Vivian, Annie I. 
Wynne, Margaret A. 
Watkins, Jean D. 
Wallace, Jennie B. 


Houston, Islay K. 
Hyslop, Marjorie G. 
Jackson, Flora L. 


Wright, Helen M. 
White, Cora M. 
Whelan, Josephine. 
Weir, Janet A. 
Wells, Lillian M. 
White, Lloyd. 
Wage, James C, 
Wright, Richard J. 
Wholton, Olive M. 
Wilson, Anna W. 
Westcott, Fanny. 
Wood, Ethel M. 
Wood, Margaret M. 
Watterworth, Bessie G. 
Weir, Flossie A. 
Wilhelm, Russell. 
Witherspoon, Enid. 
Walker, Viva G. 
Wilson, Fannie M. 
Woodley, Bertha I. 
Wilkinson, Aubin L. 
Wheeler, Gordon L. 
Waugh, Grace A. 
Wilson, Norman J. 
Wright, Mary E. 
Wells, Grace E. 
Woon, Mabel L. 
Weber, Elva M. 
Westlake, Lily J. 
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Wellington, Florence M. 


Willson, Etta M. 
Welstead, Nellie W. 
Watson, Matthew F. 
Wilson, Rebecca J. 
Wakem, Reta F. 
Winsor, Gilbert H. 
Wickett, Greta M. 
Williamson, Ida J. 
Weir, Anna J. 
Woofenden, Lloyd. 
Young, Emily S. 
Yott, Delia F. 
Zoellner, Inez M. 


Kindergarten Directors’ Certificates 


Johnston, Lulu. 
Lee, Lydia S. 
Legate, Frances HE. 
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VI. Kindergarten Directors’ 


Mackey, Gretta. 
McEachern, May. 
Mitchener, Vera. 


Vil. 


Boyd, Marian. 
Campbell, Helen G. 
Corrigan, Martha H. 
Coulter, Annie M. 
(Specialist) 
Crowe, Greta. 
Denne, Lexa. 
Farrant, Ethel O. 
Griffin, Louise. 
Johnston, Marjorie. 
Kay, Mayme C. 


VII. 


Dixon, Nora G. 
Ford-Firby, Mrs. Emma. 
Fritz, Olive. 
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Muir, Agnes J. 
Plant, Dorothy HE. 
Staples, Marie M. 


Lawrence, Lillian R. 
Leonard, Hazel. 
Lyon, Laura. 

Miller, Emily M. 
Miller, Beaulah H. 
MacGregor, Edith. 
Mackenzie, 
MacLachlan, Ida F. 
MacLaurin, Carrie EH. 
McKim, Elsie I. 
Neff, Ruth K. 


Grose, Annie R. 
Howie, Mabel F. 
Oates, Thomas W. 


M. Elizabeth. 


No. 


Certificates.—Con. 


Stollery, Nina M. 
Williams, Mrs. Edith. 


Williams, Gladys M. 


Household Science Certificates 


Oliver, Frederica. 
Porter, Elizabeth P. 
Ridgway, Elfrida W. 
Rowse, Wilma. 
Shorey, Augusta E,. 
Spargo, Ella M. 
Templeton, Robina. 
Thompson, Mary W. 
White, Lucy. 
Wright, Jessie G, 


Interim Commercial Specialist Certificates 


Patterson, Edith HE. 
Tiplady, Evelyn C. 


IX. Interim Art Specialist Certificates 


Ford, Katrina P. 
Morell, Robert. 


- Nelson, 


Arletta. 
Richardson, Kate. 


Thomas, Neil J. 


X. Manual Training Certificates 


Bowers, Frank. 
Carson, William L. , “ 
Moir, Alexander s 
Mutter, James A. 
Clubine, Israel M. 
DeGroat, Chas. M. f 
Sayers, John R. i 
Slaughter, Edward. “ 
Baker, Henry J. 
Close, James O. 


(Interim Ordinse ae ) 


(Perm. 


Crowson, Arthur 
Later, Thomas J. 


& Moffatt,.James N. a 
= Phelan, rank J. ‘: s¥ % 
Ordinary.) Shortill, Robert N. 2 % 
< Tebbutt, Chas. A. . 3 
ee Whiddon, John W. s se 

- Hatch, crea T. (Perm. Specialist} 

(Int. Specialist.) Milne, James W. Kr 

3 - Tench, Franklin J. 4 EG 


(Int. Specialist.) 
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a ie) WM ®o ( 
ce Wace aan 
e 4 8|2 5 eS eee eS 
A) eet oH ~ nN S o se] on ey 
ws le alec | aD 3/8 EPBe S| 2a 
SieSiskiqg (A [S5/e “iol aS © =e 
zane Se SH ela Xl\.s Ge, o ® lcs) es = 
Oe soP ls Fg |2 Spee eee =o 
S\Q_g\snlBalediaguiaclenes| AS 
ot gS Als are als 6/8 gacrs ee) a8 
SES sl sSi8 Sia sess alee. | 28 
S BCRP AC eC aso/seess go 
Te (a | 
mereuities of Mducation- 0: <.c ssc sss cess oeck BODI eee L ool acl ook 2S ands eee eae 458 
BRAT SC NOOES so 28 « aeRO ee ofios ans Aes OBR [oer al? eae TABI 783 05) ae 1,020 
BROCE SCHOOLS chien. ts acts ttl oc BOOM tie reel uel. lene c eet en OA) 14 364 
English-French Model Schools cgetocdend Mere PO erste ayer edie av calre Sha eaten CHa RAT. 1 78 
mumiter ModeliSchools:.. ccs sess ee etlekie ota DOU eee El Soc kaa Sela oo ke ees OS 241 299 
Certificates issued on pro tanto standing ..../....|..ecleece|ececlevceleces Bi 184 nae 81 
Interim High School Certificates issued on 
‘areaching 21 years of..age. is. .3-0)..2 oven: Poe ee ee LOLS SAU cares. poe hee ctelere stellen 110 
mrovincial Third Class'yalid for:3 yearsote cela Si |eestliaae|ecde(oo sleet lacuctose placanes 1 
Total number of newly certificated teachers.|.--.|..-+| 303) 82) 221) 142) 798 658 256) 2,411 
Interim Certificates made permanent.......|+s++|+eesi/eeee EB | oe oceyl DOA a atari ete 3: la aioecen 541 
* Of these 104 were also granted I Class Certificates. 
+t These formerly held Interim I Class Certificates. 
Kindergarten Certificates 
Nuniben ofsbirectors tecatere soe se Meat oe ako 18 
NnuibeicoreAssistan toa-.wetier: ean. ce bose oa Rn ws hatetetatios 14 
Manual ‘Training ; 
Number of Interim Ordinary Certificates ............2.-. 4 
Number, o1-RermanenisOrdinary. 9. fci.ec ees paene te, 4 
Number of Interim Specialist CATT RY Mitr inne ia Shae ea an e 9 
Number of Permanent ‘‘ C2 ht ag an ei an OA ra A 3 
Household Science 
Number.oisGeriiucates 16sued | oetauts s eachcdibas sk cme foes Sal 


Summary of Certificates issued on the results of the examinations taken at the close 
of the Spring and Summer Sessions at the Ontario Agricultural College, the 
Cntzrio College of Art, and tke University of Torcnto 


Hiementary Housenoldssciencercc. vais d ons che ess once en as vA 
WiementarysAcricslture:and / Horticulture. : a..cs von oa c ieeaee eee 55 
| APICES CARES OH ES Aiea Ui ie On ails aie cree nck ARIS oe sca me ape row ens tata a ee (6 
BWA oT WATS tay ee ne © Weta ea ere a a Re AS 6 
AED OUNCE MISOL Gir Rael eo ctait a tetoii a wets hake eee no Gate Cee RE 8 
NONI CHTA BYR OCH VIN CIC sens Ges A ty Laer soca ee ee Zi 
Hlementarvernysteale Cultures. sce eee oak eo ee 24 
pecs NstsunwlehyclcalL Culture. oe hos. atleast ee eee 6 
SUPeELVlsOr sie PNVGICal OU tured css aati coarse ee ee 12 
Specialists and Supervisors in Physical Culture .................. 25 


In addition to the above, one Elementary Commercial and fourteen Elementary Art Certifi- 
cates were granted under the provisions of Regulation 8 (1), page 15 of the High School Regula- 
tions; also four certificates as Art Supervisors and one in Elementary Physical Culture on pro 
tanto standing. 
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XII. Temporary Certificates Issued in 1913 

nee ae eae pia 
during during uring uring 
Inspectorate 1st halfi2nd) halt Inspectorate 1st half |2nd half 
year year year year 
Brant sss«hee mney tena 5 Zi POG] asic caw kame arssra sis Geol 5 8 
Broce, Bins ass ss oteress 14 17 PerthoeN os ok cole ce eee eee 4 
Brace! Wi5-2 eo; ee eee ee | 1 2 Perth, Sic ack ae ae ee me Oo  Weess eee 
Carleton; sas eer 6 12 Peterborougas-lie <..4 s.r 17 18 
Carleton: Wo aee see eee + 22 20 Peterborough, W,& Victoria, E 12 2 
Dyatferin: oe ieee wa ae ee 15 1 Prescott-ands= Russell 2.22. oo 28 
Dundss sos ue te eee if 2 Prince, Hdwards. se. <:44 nee 25 uy 
Wilgin, Fit seeceee tater eeie 4 2 Rentrew,N teeta ee 14 20 
Bile in Wo ws ates pee wate ee ee Dee ie ele ee Renirew 05s. ieee 21 18 
Wasex, akc tector ae ees ass 2 4 Simcoe, N wane. tec e ee ae 2 3 
TEG8OX, (cso ee eee 2 11 SIMCOE SAW ke caerte ee eee 27 17 
Mrontenaésp “000s boe sac Ye BL Simcoe, ys. ane ewe eee 16 i 
ProntengtieN 2. fen eee 66 41 StOrmowe se. ce ee eee a 6 
ilevestry, . sa. osse ees Ly 13 Victoria, Wii eee tes 8 10 
Grey. Hivos chien ee eee 23 14 Waterloo,.NvCNos Etre cakes Lociiecceme ae 
Grey Wo.) ste ties wae ee ae ee 15 130 Waterlooes: (Nore). sees 3 4 
GeV rbs sso cele oes 6 6 Welland sacs fake ee 6 5 
APuei pls ssn ae waes eee or eee oR Sep Ad 8 ob WellingtonsN-- 4 -ee 2 1 
Baia ick o5. 38 oe ee ee Ce Pr he em WellinetonsS.5 0%. eee. 2 2 
Hatton. Ae. ee eee 3 1 Wentworthe.@.-2 4.0. ee 6 D 
Hamilton ic. Gece oe eee laa) Ae tine WV Orke N Sciaearecr er eee 6 2 
Hastings: Ole aa oa ee 5 7 Yorks (Sieetmerace ris tees 3 3 
Pras tings “tie ic ak eae ae 8 9 District Divisions 
FLU ON) ae foe ear eee i 3 ING le Se ctetenate ete. . eee 12 10 
Haron sa W neve ese oes Oe ae cece ING: Pell Sets Gereeteron ce ree 20 9 
Kent Wik, 3h Gry. ee hie Se Sages ING lle eeot mes chia 4 13 
OG EE Woot ck oS oiere ee es 5 2 NOSAN eaten Seas ca ieee 24 15 
Lambton, Bi ING Oakes ee 1 VE ne oth Wee Vie a ea. ee ue 18 18 
W., No: eicceo ae 3 2 Non. Vio ei sa eee ere 16 15 
PATatice Wiis Wile ee Seer 29 32 No, Vibe cenit eek oe 25 oye 
Leeds and Grenville, No. 1. 10 23 INGEVULL rein ee wae been 20 19 
No. a1; 8) 15 INO: Sere vas Bre eee 46 32 
i 4 cs No. 3 10 18 IN Oy: Roe irene ee ee 30 46 
Lennox SATE I Pe eat 26 21 ING eo AL, erage ore Stare 8 i 
BACON 2. 50% +8 a2 ks hs eI eee ee English- French Divisions: 
PIG sex. Ry ay ok ei ee 1 (SW ete NOs LER oom, eric none seen eae 
MIOUIEGOR VW os. ch cme ee eee 1 Nose a eer eens l~ Vesax eee 
DIOVEOIK: Olle ce osha ee ee 3 8 NO. Lee eae ee eee 11 10 
Northumberland & Durham: ReG. Se: Sch. Divisions: 
UsitresNy. 2 ov aceon. 13 11 | Cg tps ee oot ba mg te 5 6 
Mast, UNO. Gwe eaten 19 19 aa LES oS eee ese eee 1 1 
WY G5. 5 INOS Lteee to tee 5 13 Nosed El akc to ale ir eee a 6 
DDIAVIG Thies. ai ce ee 5 6 NOP SIVE She aot sees 15 13 
ETIO SS fives ee ee 8 6 INGORE Vo. Rivera eae eet 16 24 kee 
ORTOP S.. Aon Pee eect, 4 ] ———_—ae 
Oxford, its Beek iee eet are cat Y 3 2 DTA YS eee ele. ee G02 828 
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HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOL CADET CORPS, 1913 


isp) 
EP Ehiers = 
Bee E 
S | #848! Drill and 0 
9 ~.3| Exercises General remarks of > 
Name of School zEP Ey a8 performed at Inspecting Officer = 
2 |2 8 &) inspection im 
Be ees “be 
mee aS i 
| | $ 
mimonte High Schools s <6): oss soos 37 85 |Fair. Promises to be a good 50 
| corps. 
Prieur tligh+ SCHOO! ss. 5 woe sco ce 36 ZS ait TOssood Muilclen tevhccne meres ween ee 50 
Belleville High School............. 76 70 |Very good.../A splendid CONDS. mcs. 50 
Barrie Collegiate Institute ......... 93 86} Fair to good.|Not elticientes.... sacs cscs eee 
Belleviile Public Schools (3 corps) .. 196 ESie (Goode. 5.5 VELYi OOM inet comme 150 
Brantford Collegiate Institute...... 65 65 |Indifferent to Efficient................ 50 
very good. 
Brantford Public Schools (4 corps)..| 204 204 |Efficient. Newly appointed corps ;| 200 
keen instructor. 
Brockville Collegiate Institute..... 44 34 |Very good. ../A very good corps........ 50 
Campbellford High School.......... 54 44 |Good. Very good corps, wellupin; 50 
drill. 
Chatham Collegiate Institute........ 64 O40 Hair: tow very iiicrent, ces... eke cee 50 
good, 
Chatham Central Public School..... 53 AG Matis TOMVELY MWEICIEN ts. seco oo saree ee 50 
good. 
Chesley High School............ Aa 34 54 \HKair to very] Miicient. 6. 5.5 6 8ce sce. 50 
good, : 
Clinton Collegiate Institute ........ 59 DO Marr toa very Miliclents cs <icnt cece ee 5 0s 50 
good. 
Cobourg Collegiate Institute....... 81 LamUeT Ve BOO nach wet Ser attveceitt aor ov ehine eee 50 
Collingwood Collegiate Institute.... 54 Sd VI LOS VETY HiLCLeM Us occ em a dee ose ern 50 
: . good. 
| Cornwall High School ............. 32 28 /Fair to very|Well organized,andenthu-| 50 
: / good. silastic. 
Mundas Public School..........««.«. 41 AICTE ALCLEN G4. es SIMATUECOLDS, + «dere sated e « 50 
Dunnville High School............. 38 38 |Efficient....|Smart, good showing in|..... 
camp. 
Elora High and Public Schools...... 53 Doe Pail. toy CL Vi Hil lCieL ba acierslors c:n stern ete core le amie 
good, 
Bcex High Schools :s as ..csce es oan. 59 402) Bair to. very Eiticient.:e.. «clo eee een's 50 
good. 
merous High School ...% occ seu coe: 41 AT alt. (One 000. HAH Gle lite es site's oa vie cee 50 
Fort William Collegiate Institute... 80 73 |Fair to very|Very efficient............ 50 
good. 
Galt Collegiate Institute............ 43 43 HW aAiELOuVvery:| WiGlentestemues cots tiers. port etek 
good. 
Goderich Collegiate Institute....... 5D Se Hair tonvery| GilGlentseadanw was ee eee oe 50 
good. 
Guelph Collegiate Institute......... 86 Ody Haire tOmvery) Hiielents.. eee Ge cas es 50 
good. 
Guelph Central Public School ...... 55 48“ Nair to good.|Fiicient... 4. +<se: » beens 50 
Hamilton Public Schools (15 corps).| 425 400 |Efficient....|/Very smart and efticient] *750 
battalion. 
Hamilton St. Mary’s Sep. School ... 41 40 |Efficient....|First year at drill, coming} 50 
along very well. 


* Not yet paid. January, 1914. 
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a op BAP ora a. aie 
B | 8) & 
S | 2g! Drill and be 
N f hchool ha 25 Exercises General remarks of - 
ieee gs ar oe + .5 3 performed at Inspecting Officer = 
2 (24! inspection a 
o Sad |e 
cee Ea 8 
DM 4 AS | 
wit Pare | 3 ; 
Hamilton Collegiate Institute...... 108 103 |Very good... |Keen interest taken......!....- 
Harriston High School.....2...1... 32 | '232 }Good=to ery) Eificient..: 35. 0... 2 nae Pex aa 
good. | | 
Ingersoll Collegiate Institute....... 32 | 32 Fair to very (Hahclente. «<0 ate Veet 
| good. | 
Kingsville Public School .......... a2 | 29 Fair to Very | Eiicients: <0. 5 cine eee 
| good. | 
Leamington High School........... 35 30 Fair to good Efficient :..2.$35 Cae 
Lindsay Collegiate Institute....... 124 | 119 iWery: good... One of the best; officers 50 
| very enthusiastic. 
London Collegiate Institute ........ 81 | 81 Fair to very |Wifticidn {7 Fi? 4 ee 50 
good. 
Madoc High School ..........00000- Ba), 334 |Good? 2) 263: Efficient yolvs, St a 50 
Meatord High Penool cos sesh oan 45 | 45 |Efficient.... Efficient 5 Gee “atch cise 50 
Midland High and Public Schools ..| 66 56 [Hair to good: Einieren tt’, Spo.es geen aetna 
Millbrook Public School............ a4) -) BA AGOOds wwe as ot Recently organized, prom- 50 
/ _ ises to be very good corps. 
Morrisburg Collegiate Institute..... 34 | 34 ere good.. . This corps is a good one. 
Mount Forest High School......... po 52°) (47 \Fair to very Efficient , PERS UO Cae 50 
_ good. 
Napanee Collegiate Institute ...... OTe AGE Very good.. . |\Very efficient}; .« 2 see 50 
Niagara Public School............. 56 | 46 iticert hae Smart corps; instructor}.....- 
| keen. , 
Niagara Falls Collegiate Institute.. 56 | 56 |Efficient.....| Efficient corps, capable 50 
| and keen instructor. 
Niagara Falls Public School........ 71) | | TL \Kifficient.. . . Smart : newly organized. 50 
Norwood High School... "2... kes 40 | 28 Good Berges ee A PLOMISING CORDS 4.0, eee — 
Orangeville High School........... 68 64 Good to very Instructor takes a nite ie. 
good. | interest. 
Orangeville Public School.......... 74 Pi: \Goote 4 eae A good corps; keen in- 50 
structor. 
Orillia Collegiate Institute ........ 100%) 96. Batre to sods taiimientn ts ccs 1s ne ees 50 
Ottawa Collegiate Institute ........ TL.) 66-\Good.towery| Very 2000.05 i) vs esas 50 
| good. 
Owen Sound Collegiate Institute... 51 ol | Efficient ....|Very efficient corps...... 50 
Perth Collegiate Institute.......... SU) Bl Goods. ence. A splendid corps and effi-)..... 
| cient. 
Peterborough Collegiate Institute... 131 117 Very good... Anexceptionallygood corps 50 
Picton Collegiate Institute ......... BEA bal 1Giodd. 2 ien4 A very good company in- 50 
deed. 
Port Arthur Collegiate Institute ... 54 52 Fair to good. Efficient, boys keen...... 50 
Port Hope High School ............ 106 TUG -\Go0dsin foes Officers bright and wellup 50 
| in their work, goodcorps, 450 
Port Perry High School............ 46 44 |Mair to very) Eiffictent ....% sas 546 re 4 oot eee 
good. 
Prescott High School..............| 89 39 Very good... A very promising corps .. 50 
Renfrew Collegiate Institute ...... 86") ) Ad \Goadsse dens All enthusiastic... ..s% +s 50 
St. Catharines Collegiate Institute. 52 #51 Efficient.... Very smart and efficient.. 50 
St. Thomas Collegiate Institute.... 68 61 |Good to very) Efficient ..... 20.0.0. -«e- 50 
good. | 
St. Thomas Myrtle St. Public School) 39 ay |Good ‘to very Hifictent ... ei... encour, oOo 
good. 
Sault Ste. Marie Public Schools .... 71 53 Fair to good. ‘An efficient junior corps.. 50 
Seaforth Collegiate Institute....... 4] 40. \Very eood.<.| Fillichent: ..1<-c.-s-sit-aereuee deen 
Simcoe High School.............00- 51 51 Efficient. Well up in the work..... 50 
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a : = 
Ble : 
& |$e/ Drilland ep 
or a 2.5) *Hxercises General remarks of > 
Nene E Scbeel a i q 3 performed at Inspecting Ofticer = 
+ |25 4! inspection a 
2 |838 "oA 
> | o 
Dae — 
Smith’s Falls Collegiate Institute... OQ] 91 Very good... Well organized and very 50 
| efficient. 
Sen, High SCHOOL tin. ec. eee o 34 34 (Good to very A promising corps....... 50 
/ — good. 
Stratford Collegiate Institute ...... 155 | 145 |Good to very/Efficient................ 50 
good. 
Stratford Public Schools (3 corps)../ 120 115 Fair to very Efficient................ 150 
good. 
Strathroy Collegiate Institute...... acod e eOO- air fo cveryt icici. 4-78. 1k 50 
| | g00 
Tamworth Pub. Sch. (No. 6, Sheffield) i Rod ZO sai eae peeves = Recently organized, but 50 
will improve. | 
Tillsonburg High School........... 38 85 |Good to very|Efficient ......:.........| 50 
Toronto:: | |__ good. | 
Harbord Collegiate Institute.../ 120 120 Very fair to Efficient................ 50 
| | very good. | | 
Jarvis Collegiate Institute...... 64 59 Good to very Best corps in my inspec— 50 
good. torate. | 
Parkdale Collegiate Institute. . 63 63 |Fair to very Very good physique effi-- 50 
| good. cient. 
Public Schools (32 corps)....... 2, Job, 080. P ark to) good. Ktticient.. .0.4/s-40. oe oe *1600 
De La Salle Institute ¢......... 169 167 Good to very The Principal takesakeen 50 
good. interest in the corps. 
sPrenton High School. A)..tis es. 37, ~=—-37:~\Very good. One of the best in the dis- 50 
| Peat rict. | 
Uxbridge High School... 5.75.2 4] DAGMAR LOVELY AaQOUt named ge ee antes 50 
| _— good. | 
Vankleek Hill Collegiate Institute..| 47 AEC O0G ne oho e \Very neat appearance.... 50 
Wiarton High-School.+.. os. . cscs 31 ole Fai to-poods HM Rictent ..2.|,..00.) ee... ; 
Walkerton High School............ ee dee Sorat aide tO 2O0Gs Helene. o. 1. ieee 50 
Winona Pub. Sch. (No. 1 Saltfleet) 37-84 | Efficient.... Newly appointed corps; — 50 
| | | instructor very keen. 
Woodstock Collegiate Institute..... 45 40 Very- Sood. {| Hitictemis.. ak eastedacee r 50 
Total, 186 corps............ 8,525 7,949 | 


* Not yet paid, January, : 1914. 
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APPENDIX R 
SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS 
* Allowances Granted during 1913 
oa | Name Age | Post Office | as ae Allowance 
| 
| $ ce 
1216 Riches,<Mxrssg. 2 we oe ee | Ter Toronton ss eae eene 374 262 50 
1217 Spattord,“Vhomas (lass s6. | “B6ek Bei belt ete. on ecaere 294 203 50 
1218 DAVison, VW TE occas ae ene 53 Wilton: se. ee eee 25 150 00 
1219 Clark: Levi ier ti ee eee. Tork) 2) OPOULO <2. ee ee 50 346 00 
1220 Pearce, -Enomiasnts resem: On a Berlin... teen! 54 378 00 
1221 Deacon: J-2Scbiiic <2 scene Tle Shalititon ee, ej eee cia 47s 331 50 
1222 Chenay, Davids rs. fice ek G6) SWathsor.; 35s: eee 434 303 00 
1223 Gardner: sevens (a= | Delleville ware fake 514 357 00 
1224 King, Samuel Geo..........| 60: ") Owen Sounds. 30 207 00 
1225 Jardine, Wm. Wilson ..:...:.1 771 Wardsville:].2 008 ae 219 00 
1226 MeHachern; Peter F555. 3.5 50a Toronto a cee 20 140 00 
1227 Watson: Ales: Hi se eee 64 | Madoc ; 324 224 50 
1228 McDiarmitd, SH oi ros. ae eal CO 2a CE SON ae ner ce | 403 283 50 
1229 -~ ) “Rankan Those oe oe ee 60 Port. iein es eee 34 234 00 
1230-2} Sunpaen slecsasi ii Bib I bendan ee eee er | 43 301 00 
1231 | Braithwaite, Wm........... GS: Torontos + eee at | 41a 290 50 
Summary for Years 1882-1913 | 
| Number of - Gross Amount 
Year | Teachers ree Contributions Refunded to 
|} on List to the Fund Teachers 
* 
| o 6. CG. ee 
BOOO Pike ox hee a a ee 422 51,000 00 13,501 08 3,660 10 | 
NBSP ev as ha Homans rato Sees 454 58,295 33 1,489 00 3,815 80 | 
1802s Eoeoc Sato ee 456 63,750 00 1,313 50 786 86 
ABOL Ss ta donee We ee ee 424 62,800 33 847 00 620 27 
Te eee se acco orn when bare 407 64,244 92 1,073 50 722 78) | 
TOUT 3. Goaten Seren ee es 375 63 018 55 766 00 764 54 | 
AO Kopp es pein pl metre cs A 297 152,696 90 1504 65 t443 01 | 
i] 55 Pee ene ge REMI dee 288 {52,768 62 | t659 15 1703 74 | 


Four teachers’ subscriptions were withdrawn from the fund during the year ending 31st. 


October, 


1913. 


* As the sum of $4 is deducted from each Sup2rannuated Teacher’s allowance as subserip-| 
tion to the fund, the payments were $4 less in each case than given in this list. 


+ Payment commences January, 1914. 
t For fiscal year ending 31st October. 
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APPENDIX S 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE FACULTIES OF EDUCATION 
I.— UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Financial Statement for Year Ending 30th June, 1913 
Receipts 
CABG Let A ALL Mover tener Sesto oie Wh Cee ee Liane RTs sac tone oe Pl Oo oe $15,000 00 
Fees: 
Vee e DiSiss: BND) SoG HEM BEE eA Narcan PR are ee a ery a a a $4,585 00 
Bp oelneUmiversicy SCHOOIS= gu. cok cms eet). eee bans 23,234 50 
27,819 50 
$42,819 50 
Expenditures 
1. Salaries 
-W. Pakenham, Professor (also Dean of Faculty), 12 mos. to 
erm UIUC Ret heerlen Setenshet arte NO pe A eet We Pee, Ape ee oo 3,600 00 
iH. T. J. Coleman, Associate Professor, 12 mos. to 30th June.... 3,000 00 
_H. J. Crawford, Associate Professor and Head Master of Univer- 
| eveOChoOOls, eta M08: -LOs0the JUNG ore. eon ates wick ee. 3,000 00 
Lecturers in Methods; also Chief Instructors, University Schools: 
Gea. Cornish; Science, 12 mos. to 30th June....2....0<...<. 2,200 00 
J. T. Crawford, Mathematics, 12 mos. to 30th June......... 2,100 00 
W. E. Macpherson, History, 12 mos. to 30th June (resigned). 2,000 00 
O. J. Stevenson, English and History, 12 mos. to 30th June. 2,000 00 
W. C. Ferguson, French and German, 12 mos. to 30th June. 2,000 00 
F,. E. Coombs, Elementary Subjects, 12 mos. to 30th June... 2,000 00 
S. W. Perry, Lecturer in Art and Commercial Work, also 
Assistant Instructor, University Schools, 10 mos. from 
Stacie alee t OU Ore. Mix aGianee Wee eek ee bee 1,500 00 
| Assistant Instructors in University Schools:— 
| Pept Lorter- 02 om 0s 10 eo One JUNG: foie oes Oe ee 1,900 00 
Rie a talneer..d 2emMOsr tO SOL DUNG «s,s oe ko tek coke n 1,900 00 
PACE Will 2emmoss lO ss0tihs PUNe tc ih ola ce le toe 1,800 00 
ioe Carlisiex- 12 mos: -to Sth. June: ce ne soe ed cee eee 1,700 00 
mG eV OLIN a? <1 2emoss-t0%o 0th June sink fs. db 6 or ele 1,700: 00 
See UTION slo sINOs eto SOLD. JUNG one et ek co. So oe 1,600 00 
Coa. Cline, 10 mos: from ist Sept. at ‘$1,500 .2......5.... 1,250 00 
W. L. C. Richardson, 10 mos. from Ist Sept. at $1,500 ...... 1,250 00 
A. N. Scarrow (also Instructor in Faculty of Education), 
2 mINOCmlOm Olle UNC thee cae seine So Lahn aen ene ee 1,500 00 
G. N. Bramfitt (also Instructor in Faculty of Education), 
ALON UOMO Ea NGs Mos ritan crt CS nee eae ems 1,400 00 
Pah. Hamiiton,,10 mos. from ist Sept. at $1,300. ...-....>. 1,083 33 
MEIC MeTec te (OCCSIONAL) Pa sar wn Pn es Clee ee Lee 1,300 00 
Miss E. M. Eadie, Instructor in Household Science (Sessional) 100 00 
Supervisors of Observation and Practice-teaching (Sessional) :— 
eee LCOmeIT ISN SCHOOLS) (.2 2 osc oes is siete cen ea bao She 100 00 
WC EOVES: = PuDlic- SCHOOIS ©... ss ehecd.< a peed ten Oe een ele 100 00 
Supply Teachers:— 
H. A. G. Willoughby, 634 days at $4.50, $30; C. W. Robb, 
Pea Seat Sa DO enL OO. Oca ears cosh sk oo eats ee 37 50 
Miss E. Watkins, Stenographer in Dean’s Office, 12 mos. to 
SAURTEY ARCHING TSC Pee De okey at ls? Ns a Pag eR I 650 00 


$42,770 83 
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2. Education Building and Department 


(a) Maintenance of Building:— 


11g ot Ree eee aes Spe reeee a Beh eweg cre Pe ies EE 1,100 72 
{Bs 4 (age Oe Pern oan SA eee ur reer wey ne es AAS. FOES ca 755 12 
WV ACERS © oceania ciclo Sih arene esa ae otal She ce ea te 197 72 
Caretaker’s; Supplies: <s652 5 5 fa eee cork ae ees ern et ees 298 87 j 
Cee SITS Fo sores 3 whe oe Seen te eI Ga ees an ee 906 138 
Repairs and /Tene wale: docccaje wacked ate eee os arene tes Prepare uae cater’ 629 21 
Repairing damage caused "byetire. 2. loon gee eee oe 953 00 
Engineer and Caretaker, S. Hunter, 12 mos. to 30th June 
at $1,200 (less-6 days extra: holiday) “eet aes 1,180 65 


Fireman, R. Bullock, 8 mos. 25 days at $50 per month... 441 66 
Night watchman, also night fireman, G. Hagan, 12 mos. to 


SOR PTO ica hea 5 wate aha Bes on ect node Cine oat nee 750 00 

Messenger, A. Scott, 52 weeks 1 day to 30th June....... 247 38 

$7,460 46 

Less received from insurance companies, fire loss.... 969 55 
—__—_——. 6,490 91 

(b) Maintenance of Department:— 
Payment to City Board of Education for use of schools... $3,300 00 
Clerical - assistance scenic. 5 oa ten wie oie eee ereecs ane Beene eee 286 00 
Office expenses, printing, postage, classroom supplies and 

SUNATICS: | 5s ome Fr hs orereee Oie ead ia eee eee eee ee 3,531 84 

—— 7,117 84 


$56,379 58 
Notre.—In the above statement no charge has been made upon the Faculty of 


Education for any portion of the general expenses of University administration, such 
as Library, Examination, etc. 


Certified, F. A. Mourh, Bursar. 


Il.—UNIVERSITY OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE FACULTY OF EDUCATION — 


Financial Statement for the Year 191 


Receipts 
Burplis: from 1912-2 os. cs on he eoare se SE ce ee eee $677 46 
Ontario: Government “.5. 2 tek aces ee a ee ee ee 12,000 00 
WQCB Sn ba hs alee as eas Be ea ee ee ee 1,382 00 
$14,059 46 
Expenditures 
Salaries :— 
Dean HHS: gs oe wsee. heteaa ctu (eC eae a eee ee $1,750 00 
Prot, -S, LoGird ote ven re eee Pere ha eee, Oe eae 1,875 00 
Dean: Coleman? 6.553.005 Pulse PAs Se OE ee eee 1,800 00 
Wo, Macpherson. sors bis hoce eee be ae Soe eee 1,250 00 
Migs -W:; ARIbS 25s Se Cre bea eae ee 93 00 
hae DA LIG 6 a8 ge ee oe cee ee tee ee 50 00 
Want, FARM GTSON =o: ieee 4 6a is ole oe OG eee ee 50 00 
NOTE TRORB was en 65 Se a ae ee ee ere 50 00 
Vietorian WItSHITG 7 wid s gor ik co roe a ee eee 50 00 
$6,968 00 
Board: of Hducation;‘as per Agreement... = 3. \se0 4. e cc ee ee 5,600 00 
Travelling expenses; Prot 2 Wain sc. 8 eee te Sl eee $28 50 
Travelling expenses, Dean Coleman ...............cccecsccecce 88 50 
117 00 


Presiding. isaminers ©. vices co os bcd. ba Pe sebuhes & oe ce eee 52 44 
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Printing and Stationery :— 


ME DORIC Kteat terete ees eter creek taser el ok ee $15 00 
SV DUPIISE BNaP ae poh aac Rapa a esse nt a a Oak he Se a 50 00 
mS SOAS ae Ores iste cre wet c a tin, ee ee eo Res a tig MT te 8 24 30 
Bee AIS CCR ei iietat ho. want ie nek ah tins hoa ee teeel gE deck re ae een se 4 25 
omen EAC OI re Onn Oke er Ree ee cls ec ce ae 5 00 
Hem ACK SOUGE LOSS pet. sere, ae ose ee oY nee coe Sve heaton 311 75 
SAME MPEL OC SCL: Recata og Pafeve atts Sie a aso nc eed ee ane Gee aden oe LE 1 00 
PO wee TOS ee UCC ws roars sie, Morais ir it Seeder ae 5 00 
416 30 
PI SISUISS UNE ge GN ee iors sp ar Ae NV gr Att a a RO An ea 250 00 
Bem ocean CAUNU CER a: me entra he aoe Toe yy ee ae 150 00 
Office Furniture and Equipment:— 
"en Ue, wl ISDN CG Ss he a pierre na ees Pa ie ls Te $55 96 
Once opecialty manutacturing Company ...s<ssc6e.- sc. ck 24 30 
femrrcdemhy.pewriter uC OM Panny cne aol joes Sine eke ee 75 00 
—__—___—_ 155 26 
Telegraph, Telephone, etce.:— 
Pom pionetx DECSSe COMPANY 8 ca.tc ee cscs ee ot er omen 2 45 
SAPACIAIMM XD LESS AOCOMDANY: tie. cans he ce oe Or. he eee Piece 
Gm ety CO.,994C,;. G. N.-W. Tel._Co.,. 28¢;; .C. P2R Tel), 75¢ 1 97 
————. 21 63 


$13,730 63 
SS UD NUS ene asus eters cisiae ticket cic eee, Cae aries SUE Aes 328 83 


$14,059 46 
Audited and found correct. 


R. EASTON BARNS, C.A., Auditor. 
January 14, 1914. 


ee i tte: een 
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APPENDIX T 


STATEMENT RE AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 1913 
To THE HonouRABLE R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D., 


Minister of Education for Ontario. 


Str,—I have the honour to submit herewith a brief statement of activities 
in regard to agricultural education for the year 1913. 


Respectfully submitted, 


S. B. McCreapy, 
Director, Elementary Agricultural Education. 
January 7th, 1914. 


Public and Separate Schools Teaching Agriculture 


The introduction of agriculture into the public and separate schools advances 
steadily. 177 rural and village schools formally undertook to meet the require- 
ments demanded for special grants paid to trustees and teachers. (In 1910 the 


number of schools receiving grants was 17). Besides these, many other schools 


are carrying on gardening work and giving more or less regular instruction in 
agriculture without undertaking to fulfil all the requirements for grants. 


Training of Teachers 


The work of teacher-training in agriculture has been continued. 17 Normal 
teachers attended the spring course at the Agricultural College, and 121 teachers 
attended the Summer School, 40 of these taking their second term and completing 
the requirements for the certificate in Elementary Agriculture. During the year 
57 cartificates were issued. 


Field Agents 


To further promote the work, six Field Agents were appointed, each being 
given a division of the Province in which to work. These young men—rural 
teachers now attending the Agricultural College—visited all schools entered for 
the work, assisted the teachers in the teaching and the practical work, and con- 
ferred with trustees and ratepayers. As time permitted they visited other schools, 
organized School Fairs, Field Days and Township Teachers’ Associations. Four 
township educational surveys also were made by them. They also gave short 
courses of instruction in Agriculture in the Model Schools. 


Inspectors’ Short Course 


During the first week of August, an Inspectors’ Short Course and Rural 
Education Conference was held at the Agricultural College. Eighty Inspectors 
attended. The course included instruction in agriculture by the College staff, 
joint meetings with the teachers attending the Summer School with reference 
to the teaching of agriculture and rural school betterment, addresses and dis- 
cussions on consolidation and rural school administration. 


] 
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Agricultural Education Bulletins 


Hight bulletins were issued and distributed to all schools. They dealt with 
such matters as the teaching of agriculture, school ground improvement, nature 
collections, and plans for school gardening. Through these bulletins the plans of 
the Department have become much better understood. 


Agriculture in the High Schools 


In several places the Agricultural Representatives have given Winter Short 
Courses in Agriculture in the local High Schools, extending through four or 
six weeks. This instruction is more or less limited to farmers and farmers’ sons 
who can leave their farm work only for a short time in the winter. To provide 
instruction for pupils in regular attendance at the High and Continuation Schools, 
plans have been made and a commencement made during the year. The general 
scheme for this work is similar to that followed for the Public Schools. High 
School Science teachers are specially trained for the work at the Agricultural 
College and granted the Intermediate Certificate in Agriculture by the Depart- 


_ment of Education. Courses of study for both the Lower and Middle Schools are 
outlined and special grants are paid to teachers and trustees. The Agricultural 
Representatives are eligible as teachers of the work. ‘There is a departmental 
examination on the subject and the marks obtained are added as a bonus. 


Twenty-one High School Science Teachers were in attendance at the first 


Summer School, and two schools—Exeter Continuation School and Arthur High 
- School—commenced the work at school opening in September. While the work 


1s optional, there are fair prospects of its introduction into a number of schools 


within the next few years. 
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APPENDIX U 


LIST OF INSPECTORATES AND INSPECTORS 


ee Sn 


Inspectorates Public School Inspectors Post Office 


Algoma District (in part); Cockburn 
Island; City of Sault Ste. Marie; Towns 
of Bruce Mines, Steelton, Thessalon ...|L. A. Green, B.A. .......... Sault Ste. Marie, 

Brant County; Town of Paris; Sections 
3.28, 9; 14, 716,10 al 25 ot Towne 
send Tp., Sections 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 
14 of Windham Tp. and Village of 
Waterford in Norfolk Co; .v.00s- 7 = TT oW, ‘Standing, BA eens Brantford. 

Bruce, East; Towns of Chesley, Walker- 
ton, Wiarton; Villages of Hepworth, 
PaaS eae Ie oO tes IE ees goon .MeCool;.MeAs cst eee Walkerton. 

Bruce, West; Towns of Kincardine, South- 
ampton; Villages of Lucknow, Paisley, 


Port Elgin, Teeswater, Tiverton ...... W. E-Bald,7BiA Ste eee Port Elgin. 
Carleton, East; Town of Eastview ..... Thos. Jamieson, B.A., 115 
Strathcona Aveaiss aces. Ottawa. 


Carleton, West, and Lanark, East; Towns 
of Almonte, Carleton Place; Village of 


Richmond (Joint Inspectorate) ...... Willis C. Froats, M.A. ....... Carleton Place. 
Dufferin; Town of Orangeville; Villages 

of Grand Valley, Shelburne .......... WOR Liddy. ives. .eae Orangeville. 
Dundas; Villages of Chesterville, Iroquois, 

Morrisburg, =“ WinGHeGster nessun oe. Vis K-Greer. Manse eee Winchester. 
Elgin, East; Town of Aylmer; Villages of 

ppringield V lena. ee ets tenes Welburn Atking. 4. tae St. Thomas. 


Elgin, West; City of St. Thomas; Villages) 
of Dutton, Rodney, Port Stanley, West) 
Lorne (Joint-Inspectorate): <.<:....... (John Ag savior iss ee St. Thomas. 

Essex; Towns of Amherstburg, Essex, 
Kingsville, Leamington; Villages of! 


Bolle “River; Word eases ee ec e eee ID. A. Maxwell, B.A. LL.B.,| 
| PhD «soe eacte a ie Windsor. 
Frontenac, South; Villages of Garden’ 

Island,- Portsmouth -Svisenos ete eee S.A, ‘Truscott, Ay cee ‘Kingston. | 
Frontenac, North; and Addington (Joint | 
LNSPOCCOTATLE): nF cee Lee ete ee M,. RR. Reide MA eee Sharbot Lake. 

Glengarry; Town of Alexandria; Villages 
ol ‘Lancaster, SMaxvillatess 2a. s«rk sree J. W, PAWSON, bs ws ca eee Alexandria. 
Grey, East; Towns of Meaford, Thorn- 
bury; Village of Flesherton .......... Samuclibun, B.A. anne ee Meaford. 
Grey, West; Town of Owen Sound; Vil- 
lages of Chatsworth, Shallow Lake ....|H. H. Burgess, B.A. ........ Owen Sound. 
Grey, South; Towns of Durham, Hanover; | | 
Villages of Dundalk, Markdale, Neustadt|N. W. Campbell, B.A. ....... Durham. 


Haldimand; Town of Dunnville; Villages 
of Caledonia, Cayuga, Hagersville, 
Jarvis PSs Se Ok «eo os ee Clarke Moses <> cu «eto a aa Caledonia. 

Haliburton and Muskoka East; Town of 
Huntsville (Joint Inspectorate) ...... Sylvanus Phillips, B.A. ..... Minden. 

Halton; Towns of Milton, Oakville; Vil-| 
lages of Acton, Burlington, Georgetown James M. Denyes, Bras. Milton. 

Hastings, Centre; Villages of Madoc, Mar- | 
mora, Stirling, Tweed’. access esse se: /Wm. Mackintosh ........... ‘Madoc. . 

Hastings South, and City of Belleville; | 
Towns of Deseronto, Trenton (Joint 


TRSPGOEOPADG) “nice 5s conse ce ce ees eae B..J,Clarke,- BAS. ve ee Belleville. 


Lambton, Hast (No. 2); Town of Petro- 


_ Lanark, East (‘see Carleton West). 


Leeds and Grenville (No. 2); 


| Current, Massey, Webbwood .......... 
Middlesex, Hast; Village of Lucan ...... 
piiddiesex, West; Towns of Parkhill, 


‘Muskoka, 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Continued 


Inspectorates 


Public School Inspectors 


Post Office 


Hastings, North; South Nipissing, and 
South-East Parry Sound Districts; 
Towns of Powassan, Trout Creek; 
Villages of Bancroft, South River, 
Sundridge (Joint Inspectorate) 

Huron, East; Towns of Clinton, Seaforth, 
Wingham; Villages of Blyth, Brussels, 
Wroxeter 

Huron, West; Town of Goderich; Villages 

of Bayfield, Exeter, Hensall .......... 

Kenora District, and Thunder’ Bay 
(West); City of Port Arthur; Towns of 
Dryden, Keewatin, Kenora, Sioux Look- 
out (Joint Inspectorate) 

Kent, East; Towns of Blenheim, Both- 
well, Dresden, Ridgetown; Village of 
Thamesville 

Kent, West, and City of Chatham; Towns 
of Tilbury, Wallaceburg (Joint Inspec- 
torate) 


eooeeee etree eee ee eee ero eee eee ee 


oer eee eee ee eee 


eee er eee ee eee ee ee ee we ee we eo oe 


Ce 2 


| 


lea; Villages of Alvinston, Arkona, Oil 
Springs, Watford 
Lambton, West (No. 1); Towns of Forest, | 
Sarnia; Villages of Courtright, Point 
Hdaward, Thedford, Wyoming .:.....-. | 
Lanark, West; Towns of Perth, Smith’s| 
Falls; Village of Lanark (Joint Inspec-| 
torate) 


eocecee ee eee ee woe eevee 


@, 0) 6 40) 076, Oc 0. .@ ie. 6, ©. 56: "61 © 16:0 “o1e 0) 6.0) 12) 0. 8. 0. 6, 6) 0. 6: 


Leeds and Grenville (No. 1); Town of 
Gananoque; Villages of Newboro, West- 
COOTER eae = a atl Be ae gs Pe Aa ey Oa a 

Town of 
Brockville; Village of Athens (Joint 
BEE SRCCLOGATC resis coco sravar rec i eteekt ness lene aie 

Leeds and Grenville (No. 3); Town of 
Prescott; Villages of Cardinal, Kempt- 
ville, Merrickville (Joint Inspectorate). 

Lennox; Town of Napanee; Villages of 
Bath, Newburgh (see also Frontenac, 
iN.) 

Lincoln, and Pelham Tp.; Towns of Nia- 
gara, Thorold; Villages of Beamsville, 
Grimsby, Merritton, Port Dalhousie 
(Joint Inspectorate) 

Manitoulin District, Algoma District (in 
part); Sudbury District (in part); 
Towns of Blind River, Gore Bay, Little 


2 2d 


o) 0), 0.6 © 6) #) e710) \6) 16 (@ (@\ ee: .0. ef 6 


‘Strathroy; Villages of Ailsa Craig, 
Glencoe, Newbury, Wardsville ........ 
South and West, District; 
Towns of Bracebridge, Gravenhurst; 
Village of Port Carling 
Muskoka, East (see Haliburton). 


oe ere eee eee te ewe 


Jas. Colling, B.A. 


eooee eee eo @ 


John Mw Wield,.B:A:, Ph.D): 


J. Elgin Tom 


cow ee ee eee eo 8 


John Ritchie 


Rev. W< Ho: G..Colles . 2... 
der smith: MiAt Loa se 
IND MicDougall>+ BrAs ss ss.uc tr 


Henrys Oon ns -byAe a tescc ips role 


HY NLC GLY SVE PAG eerste eso) 


Wm. Johnston, M.A., LL.B.. 
Robert Kinney, M.D. ........ 
T, A. Craig 


ool of (ey 0; 0.76: 8, 10: 10010) © OF'e: (ele 


Do aNesbit. BeAw eo. nea 
Wet Wee reland. boas tc csier se 


DRM. Christie? BiA. ms ise. we 
P. J. Thompson, B.A. 


oeee ee 


H. D. Johnson 


eooeeerer ee 6 © o © 


Peres covell BeAy css oes 


Nipissing, North (see Sudbury District). 


Bancroft. 


Goderich. 


Goderich. 


Port Arthur. 


Chatham. 


Chatham, 


Petrolea. 


Sarnia. 


Perth. 


Athens. 


Brockville. 


Kemptville. 


Napanee. 


St. Catharines. 


Sudbury. 
London. 


Strathroy. 


Bracebridge. 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Continued 


Inspectorates _ Public School Inspectors Post Office 


Nipissing, South (see Hastings North). | 
Norfolk; Town of Simcoe; Villages of 


Delhi, Port Dover, Port Rowan (see 
Brant Co.) Haw rank Cook, BA. cance Simcoe. 


a a ee lO, eC a re WOR ewe 6 Le 66a! ta? 6 


Northumberland and Durham, West (No. 
1); Towns of Bowmanville, Port Hope; 
Villaze of Newcastle: 7 oe see ee |W. EH. Tilley, M.A., Ph.D. ....|/Bowmanville. 

Northumberland and Durham, Centre 
(No. 2); Town of Cobourg; Village of) 
Millbrook72.2.1... fae eee ae one LAIpert: “OUGi a prac mene Cobourg. 

Northumberland and Durham, East (No. 
3); Town of Campbellford; Villages of| 
Brighton, Colborne, Hastings.......... Robert 7Boyes. x7. oe = ne sare ee -Campbellford. 

Ontario, North; North-East Parry Sound; 

Town of Uxbridge; Villages of Beaver- 
ton, Cannington (Joint Inspectorate).. T. R. Ferguson, M.A. ..... 

Ontario, South; Towns of Oshawa, | ‘ 
Whitby; Village of Port Perry......... IR, A; Hutchison; BA sae Uxbridge. 

Oxford, North, and City of Woodstock; | 
Villages of Embro, Tavistock (Joint 


‘Uxbridge. 


inspectorates’ -y bacets are eee eee LJ Mw Galerie tn eeere Seer Woodstock. 


Oxford, South; Towns of Ingersoll, Till- 
sonburg; Village of Norwich (Joint 
Tnspectorate) act ewe eee PR Ae Patersons BoA. sae eee Ingersoll. | 

Parry Sound, South, Districk: Towns of | 
Kearney, Parry ‘Sound; Village of | 
Bork’s Walls. #20 3s ee eae ee ee Ji. 1. PM OOTC2B AD 2.201% Parry Sound. 

Parry Sound, South-East (see Hastings, | 
NORE) ocx 2.5 eect at eat inte me eee 

Parry Sound, North-West (see Sudbury). 

Parry Sound, North-East (see Ontario N.) 

Peel; Town of Brampton; Villages of 
Bolton, Strectsville” 2G wee ce toe WJ Gal braitheeB Ales eee 

Perth, North; Towns of Listowel, Mit- | 

} 
| 
| 


‘Brampton. 


chell, St. Mary’s; Village of Milverton.|William Irwin, B.A. ........ Stratford. 
Perth, South, and City of Stratford (Joint 

Tnanectorate) | 4c eee eee |James H. Smith, B.A. ...... Stratford. 
Peterborough, Hast; Villages of Havelock, 

Lakefield “(Norwood :.560) 4 ie ee tee Richardsees,. MLAS Sy as aa Peterborough. 


Peterborough, West, and Victoria, Hast; 
Town of Lindsay; Villages of Bobcay- | 
geon, Omemee (Joint Inspectorate)....|G. E. Broderick ............ Lindsay. 

Prescott and Russell; Towns of Hawkes: 
bury, Rockland, Vankleek Hill; Villages 


of. Casselinan, L’Orienal’<..2,.osc eee (JODDSNeISOn BeAr nee eee Vankleek Hill. 
Prince Edward; Town of Picton; Villages 
of Bloomfield, Wellington .......0.0.0% John HE. Benson, M.A. ...... Picton. 


Rainy River District, Thunder Bay East, 
No. 1 Missanabie, No. 1 Chapleau; City 
of Fort William; Towns of Fort! 
Frances, Rainy River (Joint Inspec. | 


COTALGD A ioc <p acSen ve ces Aa ee tee es W.- 0. Hamilton, BiAl > so Fort William. — 
Rentrew, North; Town of Pembroke; Vil- 
lage Ol Cobdet: ccis vee ee Oe ae LD. Brucis2 BA. oe Pembroke. 


Renfrew, South; Towns of Arnprior, Ren- | 
frew; Villages of Eganville, Killaloe I 


Station phe. bce eniphte S R aceR ee ee Ee eh Ge Ges MeGNaAn INAS Ee 2 oes Renfrew. | 
Simcoe, North; Towns of Barrie, Colling- | 
wood, Penetanguishene .............. Joseph L. Garvin, B.A. ..... Barrie. 


Simcoe, South; Towns of Alliston, Stay- 
ner; Villages of Beeton, Bradford, Cree- 
more, “Tattenham 5 i> <a2s 06s eeeeunees Edward Longman .......... Barrie. 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Continued 


Inspectorates 


Public School Inspectors 


Post Office 


Simcoe, East, Towns of Midland, Orillia: 
Villages of Coldwater, Victoria Hiarbouz 
Stormont; Town of Cornwall; Village of 
Finch 
Sudbury District (in part), North Nipis- 
sing and North-West Parry Sound; 
Towns of Bonfield, Cache Bay, Chelms- 
ford, Copper Cliff, Mattawa, North Bay, 


eooeeeeeee eee ee eee ee © © oe we oo ow wo Oe 


eeceevees 


| pia AOL fi eu OUR) PME Sy foe 


\W. J. Hallett, B.A., B.Peed... 


mturgeon Batis, Sudbury ............. | 

Thunder Bay (see Kenora and Rainy 
River). 

Timiskaming District; Towns of Cobalt, 
Cochrane, Englehart, Haileybury, 
Latchford, Matheson, New Liskeard, 
SAIRAA UTR tind: Core autre neo cB Urs gi SR 

Victoria, West; Villages of Fenelon Falls, 
Siurseon Point, Woodville i...:...... 


|W. H. Stevens, B.A. 


Victoria, East (see Peterborough West). | 


Waterloo, N. (No. 1); 
Town of Waterloo; Village of Elmira.. 
Waterloo, S. (No. 2); Towns of 


City of Berlin; 


K. W. Sheppard 


Oe 0 GSS a i ee SF 


Galt. | 


Hespeler, Preston; Villages of Ayr, News, 


LIT BYU eo ee ering Re oct a Nd Sees 
Welland; Town of Welland; Villages “1. 
Bridgeburg, Chippawa, Fort Erie, Hum- 
berstone, Port Colborne. Thorold Town. 
and Pelham Tp. are under Lincoln In-. 
spector. (Joint Inspectorate) ........ 
Wellington, North; Towns of Harriston, 
Mount Forest, Palmerston; _ Village of| 
Ne Seat oe, este y im gPear ah es Ria Wee ence ae 
Wellington, South; Villages of Arthur, 
Drayton, Klora, Wrin, Fergus ......... 
Wentworth; Town of Dundas; Village of] 
Waterdown PRPC Se harks, aneing ae oe ee 
York, North; Towns of Aurora, New. 
market, Villages of Holland Landing) 
fichmonud, Hill; Woodbridge: .<........ 
York, South; Villages of Markham. 
Mimico, New Toronto, Stouffville, Sut- 
ton West, Weston (Joint Inspectorate) . 


Brantford, COU Nias Oligetins ieee rorass oars ces hs ns 
Guelph, UG Rim etcsgett ate nie eckre 
Hamiltcn, do ENR le re tas Matra te es 
do CO gr meses Rete eng ees 
Kingston, ODD Bost ter ches he re tne 
London, C6 Foe MoO) Vay Noe tre api gen ee 
Niagara Falls, do and St. Gaeneniics 
Ottawa, (00 Neer ay aoe oy cn 
mecerporough, do ~~ .4.... PRE ai oe oe 
Toronto, COdee erie art eee sg ke 
do CHOSE ee Went Boras Sek 
do (0 Cb 5 kt PRS Nie as a en ee 
do MOWER ayes heise ee ees 
do MO meena on te te cea ate ae 
do (8 Ke ae Ns eee Reem ge are 
Windsor, do and Towns of 


Walkerville and Sandwich 


Ce Oeriert em tet? or 


W. 


‘Robt. 


| Galbraith, B.A. 


eo oe ee 
eo @e eee ee eevee oe 


eereeee eee 


C. W. Mulloy, B.A. 


A. L. Campbell, M.A. 
K.. Hy C. Kilmer, B.A. 
Wm. Tytler, B.A. 


eee ee wvewe 
oe e © we we 


G16 020 10 KO xe) 0.50% oF) 


Pa Bailar dee Aa oer: 
Jas. Gill, B.A., B.Peed. 
de ortusselle StUartn |e skoe ae 
C. B. Edwards, B.A. 
Da. Co -Hetherinetom jes...) 
J. H. Putman, B.A., B.Peed. 
Ae VLOW Aine DAC NS mote een eee 
R. H. Cowley, M.A., Chief Ins. 
W. EF. Chapman, B.A. 
W.-H. Elliott, BA; 
Fav eS TUCG seit A: tk a iegee 
Jos. W. Rogers, M.A. 
Geo. H. Armstrong, 

B. Peed. 


© © 8 0 © 6 6 ©. = 


SON) 9) B\lO0: ie, se) 6. -@!L al sielioneire Le 


Robt. Meade, M.A. 


STS) Bicone? 16 0) 0) aac 


M.A..,| 


Orillia, 


Cornwall. 


North Bay. 


Haileybury. 


Lindsay. 


Berlin. 


Berlin, 


Welland. 


Mount Forest. 
Fergus. 


Hamilton. 


Aurora. 


| Weston. 


Brantford. 
Guelph. 


'Hamilton. 


Hamilton. 
Kingston. 


London. 
St. Catharines. 
..|Ottawa. 


Peterborough. 


Toronto. 


Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 


‘Toronto. 


Windsor 
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List of Inspectorates and Inspectors—Concluded 


R.C. Separate School Inspectors 


BPR yal afc) fed Wi: a Wome eae a ale Wy A RE ergs OA ne Ng Toronto, 33 Dalton Road. 
Michael (O'Briciy the) oon wanc ase oe eee Peterborough. 

J... SB RHivaneB Se we oe oe ie ee London, 873 Hellmuth Avenue. 
AS, a ONO iE Ns a ete Sis ais, oa eee Ottawa, 88 Henderson Street. 
Jeb an Bee oe be ed Oia as a eee Ottawa, 68 Sweetland Avenue. 


English-French Public and Separate Schoo! Inspectors 


Waly SUummerby? <4. oe ee ee ete Russell. 

1. By neal l eB oak Cae st. wets Sect eee eee ..Ottawa, 156 First Avenue. 
Heetor “Gapoury, BAS. > Ateneo oe ee Ottawa, 96 Wurtemburg Street. 
i, 7. -O. 4 Payiient, (Vb Al a eee ee cee Ottawa, 12 Tormey Street. 

J.) PICUrY- LDLOMeny) ee ee eee ...Ottawa, 752 Somerset Street. 


Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools 


Jonn “Waugh. MOA ep Peed te. ca ce ee Toronto, Parliament Buildings. 


Director of Industrial and Technical Education and Inspector of Normal Schocls 


RY. We. Merchant, MA. Ped. ee ee Toronto, Parliament Buildings. 


High School Inspectors 


24. WV ELOGYEL AMLOA Soran one a ee ee Toronto, 98 Albany Avenue. 
HB. Spotton, May dls ys cte ee ae ee ee Toronto, 426 Markham Street. 
go5A. AO Ustons MG ASer: atta came eoree crocus Toronto, 105 Roxborough Street West. 


Continuation School Inspectors 
Gs Kec Milis Bi An WA tseces wx et cei seas eee Toronto, Parliament Buildings. 
Dales PLO 2, A Sipe anc ee aieiie ceteris teen Toronto, Parliament -Buildings. 
Manual Training and Technical School Inspector 


Albert: Leake (2 wh esse ee cee cee te LOLO nat rare Avenue, Eglinton. 


Director of Elementary Agricultural Education 


Pm wleCready,: BeAr cl geese ee Guelph, Agricultural College. 
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APPENDIX V 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL; LISTS OF ASSOCIATE 
EXAMINERS, HIGH SCHOOL AND CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS 


I—Members of the Advisory Council, 1913 


Ex-Officio Members 


John Seath, LL.D., Superintendent of Education. 
Rev. R. A. Falconer, D.D., President, University of Toronto. 


University Representatives 


Maurice Hutton, LL.D., Principal, University College, Toronto. 

Rev. T. C. S. Macklem, D.D., Provost, Trinity College, Toronto. 

Rev. R. P. Bowles, M.A., B.D., Chancellor, Victoria College, Toronto. 
N. C. James, Ph.D., President, Western University, London. 

A. L. McCrimmon LL.D., Chancellor, McMaster University, Toronto. 


_ John Matheson, M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston. 
Rev. A. B. Roy, O.M.I., University of Ottawa, Ottawa. 


High School Representatives 


Gilbert A. Smith, M.A., Toronto. Arthur P. Gundry, B.A., Strathroy. 


Public School Representatives 


Harriet Johnston, Toronto. T. A. Reid, Owen Sound. 
Jas. D. Denny, B.A., Ottawa. R. F. Downey, B.A., B.Peed., Peterborough 


Separate School Representative 
John J. Rogers, Lindsay. 
Public School Inspectors’ Representatives 


N. W. Campbell, B.A., Durham. T. A. Craig, Kemptville. 


School Trustees’ Representatives 


John H. Laughton, Parkhill. Rev. J. C. Tolmie, B.A., Windsor. 
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Il—Associate Examiners, 1913 


Model Entrance, Lower School, Senior High School Entrance, 
and Senior Public School Graduation Diploma 


Interature: 
Mabee, G. E. 
Mawhinney, Frances A. 


Composition: 
Fraser, J. W. 
Stevenson, W. J. 


Grammar : 
Aitchison, Belle. 
Anderson, Nellie. 
Baker, Jennie. 
Burchill, Mrs. Jean. 
Campbell, Stella. 
Edmunds, Lulu J. 
Evans, W. A. 
Edwards, Mabel C. 
Goodland, Alma. 
Hawkins, Maude. 
Hill, Mary A. 
Hutchinson, May R. 
Knight, Carrie. 
McAllister, Annie. 
McBride, Sara. 
Mann, H. C. 
Martyn, H. G. 
Mitchell, Blanche. 
Mitchell, May. 
O’Donohue, J. A. 
Pattee, Mrs. Ada. 
Strang, Rose I. 
Watson, HK. H. A. 


Spelling: 
Berney, Laura J. 
Blyth, Sara. 
Broughton, Clara E. 
Chown, Hattie L. 
Dunlop, W. J. 
Edward, W. G. 
Hall, Miss M. M. S. 
Milburn, EK. F. | 
Nelson, Arletta. 
Potter, Dolly. 
Russell, F. Josephine. 
Smith, J. M. 
Wightman, S. 


Geography : 
Baker, W. T. 
Bernath, A. C. 
Beswick, Cora. 
Cameron, A. A. 
Campbell, G. A. 
Campbell, Mae A. 
Glieks oom Cra. 
Cummer, May KE. 
Cruickshank, Libbie. 
Dobbie, Isabella E. 
Donaldson, W. 
Doupe, H. A. 
Dunwoodie, Norma. 
Grainger, Luella. 
Halliday, Florence F. 
Keegan, J. D. 
Kelso, Alice C. 
Lee, Anna A. 
McDonald, Neil. 
McKenzie, Eva. 
Mulloy, Lulu E. 
Rutherford, Mary H. 
Simpson, R. S. 
SPAWN poe dm bye we 
Walker, A. J. 
Weatherill, Helen M. 
Williams, A. 


History : 
Hollingshead, J. HE. 
Kaiser, J. B. 


Art: 
Armstrong, Eunice. 
Bell, Geo. B. 
Brown, H. W. 
Cameron, J. G. 
Campbell, Charlotte. 
Conway, Irene. 
Giles, A. Edith. 
Hatch, S. B. 
Hindson, Hilda M. 
Hood, Finlay. 
Humphries, Miss B. R. 
Johnston, Agnes. 


Johnston, G. L. 

Kent, Eleanor. 
Kidd, T. W. 
McArthur, Miss C. A. 
O’Brian, Mabel B. 
Parlee, Edith. 
Shepherd, Miss E. M. 


Book-keeping : 
Anderson, Lillie C. 
Blake, R. J. 
Brennan, Jennie. 
Bridgman, Clara M. 
Clayton, Vivian E. 
Day dea 
Doherty, Mable. 
Dutton, Oliveri. 
Evans, W. E. 
Gregory, Stella. 
Hammond, J. E. 
Lueas, G. A, 
Mallory, Bertha. 
Moir, Isabella. 
Osborne, W. J. 
Parr, Sarah E. 
Reidel: hi. 
Shultis, Adam. 
Smith, C. R. 
Stone, Alice B. 
Tuer, Margaret. 
Wickett, Laura. 


Writing: 
Allan, Nellie F. 
Anderson, F. C. 
Bailey, J. J. 
Barker, G. A. 
Birchard, A. F. 
Buchanan, J. A. 
Jamieson, C. E. 
Reid, EH. Lily. 
Shurtleff, W. M. 
Smith, Margaret H. 
Walker, D. M. 


Watterworth, Grace M. 
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Arithmetic and . Rutherford, W. H. Kidd, W. L. 
Mensuration: Sheppard, A. M. Lawr, M. 

Andrus, G. A. Stephen, Ella. Magee, J. A. 
Armstrong, G. F. Stockdale, T. N. Marcellus, J. E. 
Asselstine, O, Stone, G. S. Morris, N. D. 
Brown, C. L. Moffatt, W. J. 
Case, H.-J. Elementary Science: McHachern, Maud. 
Delmage, Edith R. Brutiteg Eee Ar _ Patterson, A. M. 
Doidge, T. C. Burchell, J. E. Pugsley, E. 
Fleming, L. C. Carter, C. S. Stevenson, L. 
Goulding, Hannah M. Carbert, R. H. Sweeny, Agnes. 
Halnan, L. R. Dowkes, W. J. kee Ve a Eli 
Kotzenmeyer, G. J. Forrest, W. Wing, H. 
Moir, Catherine. Eines idith J, : 
Morrison, Delle. Hofferd, G. W. Algebra and Geometry: 
Nugent, J. Jeckell, Laura M. Clark, I. E. 
Rundle, J. A. Kirkpatrick, Effie. Hedley, W. P. 


Middle School Normal Entrance 


Literature: Van Every, J. F. McWhorter, Mary A. V. 
Anderson, Jessie I. Ancient History: Matthews, Jessie, 
Anderson, W. G. BurnsesOse J: Owen, T. A. 
Corkery, Florence. Cooke, J. A. Reed, G. H. 
Cunningham, Carrie. Cowan, Margaret T. Solmes, Harriette M. 
Dengate, Esther. Carlyle, J. O. Ward, Ada L. 
Faint, Pearl. Davidson, Edith. White, Kate E. 
Graeb, Mabel M. Dufton, Lena. Wright, W. J. 

~_ Grant, Christina C. Ferguson, G. A. Zurbrigg, J. M. 
Herton, C. W. Freeman, J. A. 

McRae, Caroline J. Jermynals it: elem 
Maclennan, C. Lillie. McLeod, Lola. Bannister, J. A. 
Mathieson, Elsie. McGregor, Annie K. : 


Bennett, J. S. 


Nichol, Sydney, W. Pierce, Edna H. Bryan, H. W 
Oakley, Muriel G. Ross, R. iD, Boca 
Race, W. B. Stewart, Annie J. SHAE nf W 
Somerville, T. C. Stothers, Minerva. Eb ee M 
Stewart, D. H. Upshall, B.A. Gri a : 
Composition: British & Canadian ee ae 
Cloney, S. Louise. History : Kerr. C g 
Corry, Ray L. Amos, H. E. en Bi r u 
Hardy, E. A. Ferguson, J. Teen 
Healy, Rose. Harris, Mary A. Pah, soe ie 
McGregor, Margaret. Jackson, Katherine M. McKinley, J. H. 
McQueen, Rose. Keillor, J. Mooney, W. H. T. 
McRae, Donella M. McConkey, Catharine M. Morrow, J. D. 
MacLean, (Nea iy Tate, Mabel HE. 
Perry, S. W. McCormack, Irene. Tremeer, J. 
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Physics: 

Bell, J. S. 
Corkhill, E. J. 
Gundry, A. P. 
Halbert, E. J. 
Hamilton, J. R. 
Hamilton, J. A. 
Harvey, Martha. 
Hall, W. 
Houser, W. H. 
Lemon, Mary. 
McMillan, G. O. 
McGuire, J. F. 
McQuarrie, G. B. 
Marlin, L. A. 
Smith, F. P. 
Smith, D. E. 
Walkom, D. T. 


Jennings, E. W. 
Lawlor, Gertrude. 
McGarvin, M. J. 
Odlum, Eleanor. 
Redditt, T. H. 
Story, Gladys. 


History : 


Ketcheson, Florence. 


Logan, Jessie. 


Macpherson, W. HK. 


Morrison, 8. A. 
Sexsmith, W. N. 
Stothers, R. 
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Close, Dy 
Davidson, H. 
Doherty, J. C. 
Ferguson, T. R. 
Grainger, H. A. 
Jolliffe, EH. H. 
Keates ahs. D- 
Kennedy, G. E. 
McEachran, Mary. 
McKerracher, Florence J. 
MacKay, D. A. 
pexton,, J. sk. 
Staples, L. H. 
Welsh, D. A. 
Wilson, W. J. 


Algebra: 


Ashall, Frances M. 


Logan, Wm. 
Nano, oP 
Treleaven, J. W. 


French and German: 


Baird, A. W. 
Ferguson, W. C. 
Francis, Annie B. 
Reid, R. 

Weir, Annie. 
Willson, Alice. 


Science: 


Calvert, J. F. 
Dandeno, J. B. 
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Gourlay, R. 
Johnson, Leah B. 
Keith, G. W. 
Nichol, W. W. 
Walsh, J. C. 


Geometry : 


Coates, D. H. 
Elhott, J. 

Hackett, E. 

Hills, Minnie. 
Massey, A. W. 
Potter. c- 

Rudlen, G. W. 

Spiers, T. E. 
Thomson, Helen. 

Van Alstyne, Susan A. 


Williams, Edna J. Cornell, M. L. Whyte, . 
Dickenson, E. U. Wright, R. 
Chemistry : Elliott, H. E. Wood, dig let 
Arthur, C. C. Fairchild, A. H. Zavitz, A. 8. 
Upper School Examinations 
English: Classics : Firth, Thomas. 
C TAR MED Coombe, A. E. Forrester, J. W. 
Sia i Glassey, D. A. Gavin, F. P. 
Dea ae Howell, W. B. L. McMillan, W. J. 


Madill, A. J. 
Robertson, G. A. 
Sanders, Charlotte. 
Saunders, W. J. 
Stuart, F. A. 


Mathematics: 


Auld, C. 
Cameron, J. S. 
Courtice, S. J. 
Dickson, J. D. 
Forbes, J. W. 
Merritt, R. N. 
Taylor, W. 
Wren, J. S. 


Pass Junior Matriculation 


Feasby, W. J. 
MacKay, Minnie B. 
Yarwood, Mary. 


Composition: 
Brown, H. W. 
Edwards, Grace. 


English Grammar: 
Carlyle, J. A. 
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Iaterature : 


Atkin, Edith. 
Christie, J. D. 
Collins, H. E. 
Jamieson, J. 8. 
McDonald, W. L. 
Skeele, J. E. 


History (Ancient) : 
Adams, J. H. 
Fletcher, Beatrice L. 
Hally, Isobel. 
Messmore, J. F. 
Murray, Louise. 


History (British and 
Canadian) : 
Cooper, A. B. 
Dolan, J. H. 
Foster, Jessie. 
Glass, W. A. 
Hiscock, May. 
Norris, A. D. 


Classics : 


Barnes, C. L. 
Cowan, Euphemia. 
Henderson, J. V. 


McCaw, Hester E. A. 


McCuaig, H. M. 
McCutcheon, Elsie. 


May, Annie. 
Mallss.C.ehs 
Morris, A. W. 
NOTricee ead tN 
Murdoch, W. E. 


Ovens, Winnifred. 


Smith, G. 0. 
Smith, L. C. 


French and German: 


Alford, Ethel. 
Allen, Mabel E. 
Bale, G. 8. 
Chandler, Pearl. 
Dafoe, Norma. 
Dickey, M. Ada 
Downey, Helen. 
Ewing, Florence. 
Ply. Es Je 
Gibson, Ethel. 
Hiscock, Rita. 


Howson, Alexandra A. 


Hanna, HE. 


Henstridge, Elizabeth. 
Mackintosh, Helen. 


Mitchell, Jessie. 
Mueller, P. W. 


O’Donohue, Mary H. 


Phillips, W. A. 
Stone, Grace L. 
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Swedelius, B. F. 
Thompson, Margaret J. 


Physves: 
Saunders, W. R. 
Sith es Or 
Williams, L. J. 


Chemistry : 
Bigg, E. M. 
Dent, W. A. 
Hamilton, J. R. 


Geometry : 
Ewers, C. F. 
Henry, S. H. 
Hodgson, H. A. 
Kennedy, T. 
Moffat, T. E. 
Nelson, A. E. 


Arithmetic: 
Henry, T. M. 


Algebra: 
Challen, N. E. 
Martin, S. 
Powell, E. G. 
Witheril, BE. R. 
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APPENDIX W 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


Report of Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries, Scientific Institu- 
tions and Literary and Scientific Societies in the Province of Ontario 
for the Year 1913, with the Statistics of 1912 


Roo Tah HONOURABLE KR: A. PyNu, M.D. LL.D. APP... 
Mimster of Education, Province of Ontario. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the report on the Public Libraries 
receiving a share of the Legislative Grant for the year ended 31st December, 1912, 
also showing the Legislative Grants paid in 1918, together with the Grants paid 
to Scientific Institutions and Literary and Scientific Societies, and additional 
information, tabulated and otherwise, showing the progress made in library exten- 
sion in the Province. : 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Water R. NurRseEy, 


Inspector of Public Inbrarwes, etc. 
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WORK OF THE INSPECTOR’S BRANCH 


Owing to the systematic strengthening of the hands of the Inspector of Public 

libraries by the Minister of Education, and by reason of the practical interest 
taken by him and the Deputy Minister, a story of unbeaten progress in Canadian 
library work has been made possible during the year just ended. In no other 
year, not forgetting 1912, which established a record, has there been displayed so 
great an interest, such exceptional activity among library workers, and such a 
development of the “forward movement” instituted by the Minister in 1909 as has 
marked the passage of the year 1913. Without exception, every concession and 
privilege possible to confer under an elastic interpretation of the Act has been 
extended to every clamant library board secking aid, which, if not always in the 
shape of money, has in almost every instance been more than represented by 
some practical equivalent. 
_ While in individual cases some pressing hardship could not be obviated, or the 
situation improved, the general satisfaction in respect to the active co-operation of 
the Department and the value of the guiding hand when vexed problems confronted, 
or the situation seemed hopeless, has found expression in oral tributes or letters of 
appreciation. ‘he correspondence of this office is one-third greater than last year, 
and the consequent obligations and responsibilities daily compounding. 

Many of those libraries that were “ down and out,’ some that had not reported 
for even seven or eight years, have been re-discovered and brought back into the 
fold and equipped to qualify for rank on the active list, having been reorganized 
upon what may be regarded as an enviable and permanent footing. There are, 
of course, “rifts in the lute,”—perpetually blue sky becomes monotonous. Diffi- 
culties serve to develop determination, and out of the official rebuke sometimes 
Inevitable, there has in most cases been created a fixed resolve to achieve. 

A grand final effort will be made this year to adjust the position of the few 
old libraries referred to, that some years since ceased to report, and either arrange 
for their reorganization or, where they are absolutely dead, close them up. The 
hooks of these libraries should in part ‘be donated (as has been done in many 
instances) (1) to active libraries still struggling, (2) to other worthy institutions, 
or (3) added to the stock-list of the Travelling Libraries if their condition war- 
rants and their antiquity is not too great. : 

With the new books accessioned this year the number now available for cir- 
culation through the Travelling Library System is over 15,000. The great work 
that these circulating libraries are accomplishing can only be estimated by refer- 
ence to subsequent pages of this report. Had it not been that the official who had 
charge of the circulating of these was transferred to another office, and his place 
not refilled for seven months, a “record” could have been established. As it is, 
Mr. Sinclair’s efforts, who came in at the eleventh hour, greatly helped the situa- 
tion. The present accommodation for the carrying on of this work, namely, the 
vaults, is wholly inadequate and hygienic conditions bad. | 

In the pages that follow the fullest information has been embodied on every 
branch and phase of the work of the Inspector’s office. The articles must speak for 
themselves. Space forbids further reference. I have this year presented some 
library facts of the work being prosecuted by other Provinces. Besides the related 
intrinsic value of these facts, they are encouraging by contrast. It is helpful to 
know that the methods in use and the work accomplished in Ontario are .every- 
Where referred to as a pattern worthy of admiration and imitation, while from 
across the Atlantic and Pacific seas similar congratulations have been received. 
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From communities in the Western Provinces letters are streaming in begging 
information as to our procedure in establishing public libraries. Even our 
library brother workers in the United States, and their library press, are 
pointing with appreciation, not without some astonishment, to our successful 
advance. In almost every respect the policy and liberality of the legislature and 
the government are quoted as models. In the State of New York the annual 
state aid to libraries has been reduced twenty-five per cent. yearly, a now admitted 
blunder. ‘I'o meet the natural growth of library demands in Ontario some increases 
to the present legislative appropriations are necessary. 

The outstanding features of the year’s efforts have been the prominence given 
to Children’s work, the co-operation of the public school with the public library, 
the development and popularity of the library institutes, emphasized by the crea- 
tion of another institute—No. 15—that of Toronto; the growing approval and 
adoption of a uniform system of classification, with the loud call for the services 
of the cataloguer; the cry for the introduction of the County System and the 
sieady increase of interest in library work by men of affairs. 

In respect to the County System, I believe that subject to some well-thought- 
out and modified plan to suit provincial conditions it has much to commend it, 
but, as is the case in other new departures from existing systems promulgated by 
enthusiasts, it would be well to wait for a verdict from the people at large, who 
require educating upon the subject before its adoption would be justified. I 
practicable it might be “tried out” in some one county. 

In reference to the question of closer relations between the public school. 
library and the public library, which on the initiative of the public library is 
rapidly developing, I have in preparation a special report for the Minister. | 

Some one has asked what is the relation between the threshold and the door- 
mat? “One step farther.” So with the public school and the public library. 
This forward step has already been taken by this branch of the Department co- 
operating with the Ontario Library Association. 

Careful study of certain resolutions passed at the various Institutes and 
reproduced on pages 787-790 indicates the practical interest now thoroughly aroused 
throughout the Province in every phase of library work and incidentally the appre- 
ciation of the active campaign carried on by the Minister. | 

One most interesting feature of this report are the tables showing (1) the 
circulation in detail of all books in every library in the Province, reporting both 
Fiction and Non-Fiction, with the Non-Fiction regularly classified. It is hoped 
that the practical information it gives will repay for the time and labour expended. 
No attempt has hitherto been made to collect such figures. It offers a splendid 
foundation for future reference. (2) The other of these two tables shows all town- 
ships without libraries. and the distance from and location of the nearest library. 

Notwithstanding the work accomplished, there is no shred of assumption that 
our efforts are over. I+ is wholly recognized that after all we are only at the 
gate that leads to complete library extension. | 

Over the portal-archway that connects the corridor from the main building 
of the Parliament Buildings with the office of the Inspector of Public Libraries 
is carved this legend, 

“ & Place Where Mind and Soul Learn Freedom’s Ways.” 

I daily find myself wondering what covert reference or bearing this bit 0° 


& 


, 


philosophy may have to the working ambitions of the staff of this office. I woule 
add that were it not for the faithful and efficient work of this staff no such recore 
of apparent success could have been possible. | 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES THAT DID NOT REPORT FOR 1912 


List of Public Libraries, Free and Association, al 


phabetically arranged, that did 
not report ir 1913 for 1912, in compliance with th 


e Public Libraries Act of 1°09 


Name of Library County Township 
AN DILIYSSU URGGR a eats ea arte, Sat naire PAN COE tras weenie retin Soy Caistor 
Oe Ouro yc Sete es, INODEOUK 27 Warnes, Om bray eine? Townsend 
1 TELUG UREN M8, rc Re OULICOR at, Sera ote Olmert mate | Gwillimbury W. 
SUM EDs Es ope, Nes a a ESTAN Dace oN eT eae co ee” eee | Burford 
Ba TLCOOMIA Rp cic id aka Sean cel HILO IML She sta cette Oe aes | Seneca 
CETEITOUS 15 OES) co a ee | Lennox and Add ngton........ Camden East 
"HEUTE GS > eng Stare Ws ADRCY epee giants bh erase Cee - Collingwood 
| MOOMSIOWN 05 oS cck. oo. SiliaCde meds ers eal a eee ~ Tecumseth 
Meee TKO So ees i Carletoneptcce th ke ae eee e untley 
MEPs UOUsIey i LANA E Reso Figen hang, Dalhousie 
EVENS CSS CA Aa 9 a ea Peltier Baye 22s a alge | Unorganized 
CON ra Pehle oS i ge sae ean eae A ee _ Dunwich 
Be Wastvons Corner....:.;....-.... poh iy CoROINY PRON ame tn Ree cate eet | Wolford 
[SISTERS eC a ed eS UTEAITON, at oo, had hae, cee Co | Sherbrooke N. 
ENTE a ip a eae barry sSouucd sae en ate eee erry 
Benedetti vou. ee VeMiddlecext a. tae tee ' Ekfrid 
_TLESTSTE NL OUCVTS (ea Rie tan er ae ele NIDISSINg to.0-, gee ues Bese Bucke 
SEN ote i een PCE Se nd rate ee Smee ne sar Caledon 
Bere current...) .c0. ec Al Sonia ss: Rpesae eee _ Howland 
ANE CITONIE, «QO aaa ee Sree REID EUCG treo y's Ae aot gine ae Kinloss 
‘LANE ne ne ee ltiee a WietitwOrti ese. ca See eae _ Beverly 
Morne ert, a0 YORK eetreean Wat med ye oro eee Markham 
EHO VEIGR ye ea ect a alla tite rot aang ane o | Lanark 
Mevewe Durham... 0.) BVA bes ce too eee er ote Burtord 
ILCINON oe oir os ova ee occas Hastillesc sateen vee eee oe Sydney 
OEY 056 a on LOI t rey Gee ae Nee ACS ee Yarmouth 
) Strathcona (Napanee MLS se ase Lennox and Addington........ _Camden East 
: NoTE.—Libraries marked with two stars (**) have not reported for TWO years and 
have been removed from the list. Dalhousie did not report for 1912 until December 27th, 
- 1913. 


: 


IMPORTANT 


Members of Library Boards are again reminded that a library once having 
‘Teceived a Government grant, and having failed to render an annual report to 
the Department for TWO consecutive years “effects a dissolution of the corporation 
and the Minister of Education may take possession of all its books, magazines and 
‘periodicals and dispose of the same as he may deem proper.”—See Sec. 29, sub- 
sec. 1, Public Libraries Act, 1909.. es 
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Watford Public Library 


Mount Forest Public Library 
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THE SMALLER PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Of the seventy-two libraries that earned less than $25.00 as a Government grant in 
1912—paid in 1913—twenty-seven had either less than fifty adult members, did not know 
how many they had, or would not give the number. The minimum number of members 
necessary under the Act, to qualify as a public association library, is fifty of adult age. 
After this the extent of any grant allotted a library rests upon its own exertions. Of 
the above libraries one had to be closed. The lives of seventeen were spared, as they 
were either reorganizing, or reported that their membership through renewed activity 
was rapidly increasing. Those, however, that fail in their efforts—which will be known 
by the annual reports for 1913—will have to bow to the provisions of the Act. The 
greatest consideration has been extended. Both the letter and the spirit of the law have 
been stretched to the limit. Those other libraries of the seventy-two that had the 
requisite number of members either exacted too little as members’ fees, or had made no 
effort to secure a municipal grant, and consequently, with few exceptions, had barely 
sufficient to meet current expenses, leaving little for the purchase of books. Hence, 
they could only earn a small Government grant. It has to be remembered that under 
the Act grants can only be paid:— 

(1) On the purchase of books and periodicals. 

(2) On the keeping of the reading room open. 

(8) Upon annual receipts, if they do not exceed $500.00. 

(4) And in special cases where a library has shown activity in improving its 


_ position, but is temporarily short of the amount necessary to continue business, it can 
be allowed a “special grant” not to exceed $26.00, but this only where there is evidence 
of the library being able to re-establish itself, and not for the purpose of prolonging a 
hopeless struggle. 


Resolutions were passed at the Niagara Library Institute at Dunnville “ that the 


Government pay twenty-five ($25.00) dollars to all libraries in Ontario having an income 
of less than $500.00 a year.” The Act already provides (Section 23) that any library 
with an annual income of less than $500.00 can get a grant on its income on the follow- 
ing sliding scale:— 


(c) Where the total annual receipts are less than $25.00—$5.00. 

(qd) Where the total receipts, ete., are over $2500 and less than $100 00—$10.00. 
(e) Where the total receipts are over $100.00 and less than $200.00—$15.00. 

(f) Where the total receipts are over $200.00 and less than $500.00—$20.00. 

These payments are additional to any grant of 50 per cent. and 45 per cent. on books 


of Non-Fiction and Fiction, or on account of an open Reading Room, but this latter 
can only be paid out of any residue of the Legislative appropriation after the payments 


called for under Sub-section 1, Section 23, have been satisfied. 


5 


The residue with few exceptions has been ample to meet this demand. If a “ flat ”’ 
amount of $25.00 was paid to every library with an income of less than $500.00, it 
would require $6,150.00 additional and entail special legislation, there being 47 free 
libraries and 199 association libraries whose incomes are less than $500.00. 

The wants of deserving struggling libraries are already provided for to the extent 


as explained above. 


The principle of paying every library a “ fixed’? amount does not appeal to me. The 
appropriation is voted, not as an out and out contribution, a fixed unchangeable annual 
payment, no matter what the exact financial position of any one library may be, whether 
it is doing much or little, in its own behalf,—but the payments are based upon “results ”’ 
as reported in each individual case. These annual legislative grants were not intended to 
“maintain” libraries, but “to aid them” in their efforts. The primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of any librarv rests with the community itself. The Government 
does its part generously and sensibly by helping those who help themselves. There is 
a@ growing tendency among some library trustees to shut their eves to their own library 
obligations. There are those who are always insistent upon obtaining government 


bounty while contributing little themselves, forever looking to the Government for 


relief. The proposal of the good people in the Niagara Institute District lacks business 
principle. It would be obviously inconsistent to pay a fixed amount of $25.00 yearly to 
one library with an income of, say, $499.00, and precisely the same amount to another 
with an income of only $49.00, without any consideration as to what each of these had 
respectively done to help itself. 

If a community with a full knowledge of the requirements of the Act wants a public 
library, it must be prepared to contribute its proper share of the cost and earn the 


‘government grant. If it cannot or will not do this, it must submit to the wise require- 


ments of the Act, and in so doing end its existence and sacrifice its books. 

The Government, however, has made provision for just such emergencies—those of 
@ community with a closed library, who still remain booklovers, can have their needs 
supplied by Travelling Libraries loaned to them practically free of cost by the Depart- 
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ment. The further extension of the Travelling Library System will meet the difficulty. 
Strange as it may seem the struggling library is the last to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Frequently the decline in income of a small library is due to its purchase of more 
books of fiction than non-fiction, in some cases almost all fiction. Hence, the sometime 
smallness of the Government grant. 

The inestimable privilege of reading should not be abused. Education is not 
advanced nor the individual uplifted by a diet of “thriliers.” Experience proves that 
those libraries that surrender to the demands of the fictionist have but an ephemeral 
existence. The decline and fall of most of these is usually traceable to this disease. 

We are suffering from an epidemic of too many so called “human documents.” 
Every man or woman “with a pain” wants to write a “human document.” We are 
living in a remarkable age. It is obviously “up to some of us” to try and stem the 
turgid stream of impossible print which is polluting the pleasant pools of pure literature. 
Such books should be quarantined. 

The world is in great need of critical captains of literature to chart this new ocean 
of obnoxious fiction and hoist the red flag. We want more courageous publishers and 
booksellers who will be morally strong enough to resist flagrant tales and willing to 
forfeit the tempting profits to be made on the sale of malodorous stories. Let them 
salve their consciences by circulating uplifting ‘“‘ documents.” Let us be students—if 
you will—of “new thought,” but not blind disciples. On the other hand there is the 
danger of becoming hysterical, and banning books upon which the embargo might well 
be raised. 


HISTORICAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 


The following Historical, Literary and Scientific Institutions, etc., duly reported | 


according to the requirements of the Act, and received the undermentioned 
grants during the fiscal year ended October 31st, 1913. 


Name of Institution Grant 
Paid 

$. Ca 
Brant Historical SOClOty = disc. b.t ta. a2 ae cutie re ee ie ne ae 100 00 
Klein goistorical “aid “Selentitic tA ssocia tit me.sc0 eo. 4 ns ee ee 100 00 
Hssex: .Llistotical, “Sa@clery a ..q ae apie «tices > Seta aatast ee ee 100 00 
Huron, KINSBULe ee oe oer ce en eee ee ee Oe et er 100 00 — 
Kent. “Higtoricale Society im pes corowe fetes ie ade a a ee ee 100 00 © 
Kingston *Historical Seclety.te2- as eee tees ee Se oe ee ee 100 00 
LAllianee- Wranctise, Orta wa ~. ae bones cae ed 6 aa a 200 00 
Lennos.and Addington Historical] Society 04.5. 1012-8 eee 100 00 
Loamty’s lane. Historical Society cesses 1, oes oa ok ae 200 00 
London.-angd “Misdlesex--Historical. Society. s. t6 4 ee ee 100 00 
Niagara’ Historical sBoclety. © 4% cscs 0s tien cae a ee Oe ee | 150 00 
Ontario “Historical IS 0cietr a7. 2 hakoe es ee ee ee 800 00 
Simcoe Cqunty .Pieneer ‘and Histerieal Society i672. <22.5..2 ack ee ) 100 00 : 
Thunder Bay. Historical Society, Port, William. >. .coae. 250. eee 100 00RS 
Wentworth Histotieal Society .t 2.5.2 ee Sle wo eee ek, bere ae ee lick 100 00 — 
Women’s Capadian Historical Society of Ottawa 2... 6. cinwsx ose a oes oe ee 200 00 
Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto .......2%... ss. enaee 100 00 ¥ 
Women's” Wentworth -Historical (SGelGty <2. os 224. «cms cok eee 300 00 — 
Hamilton sScientific Association: ..c4. ea. aw o coc dee eee ee ee 400 00. 
Canadian. Tnstitute:..°4 «:se5 Pe ae Se eI AT ee TT eee ee eT RL UT, = 1,500 00. 
Club -Litteraire Canadien: Prancdis: (Oitawa a. .:.eeee. osha ee ee 200 00 
Liinstét;-Canadieny Prancaisd Gita we: 2..665 ono eeanoe ae e 200 00 
Ottawa ticld. Naturaliste “Clip ice. te eo eat ce cee 200 00° 
Royal- Astronbmictal Society, y Loronty,. - .09 «ns ae es a eee 600 00 © 
Society of Chemical Industry .nc ies a oe Soe be ee ee 200 00 
Ontario) Library: ‘Associaton: «i455 sas es Sole wena a ee Se oa ee | 400 00 
Reading, Cainp Association = y.64c- lan saute ee ee ee en eee / 700 00 
St ‘Pairick’s. Literary «Assoriationsor Offawaeu..7 ..0445-n eee eee | 200 00 


Canadian Free Library for. the Blind: .<o.t08 cane eee ee ee / 500 00 
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TABLE A—Receipts, Expenditures, Cost of Maintenance, Assets and Liabilities» 
Grants paid in 1912 
| Receipts | 
| iz 5 eesti 
| jo Tibiaes | aa eos ee feats Be | 
r | se rs ie Bas Be x S 2 3 g aie = | 
A | [edajal SCR 54 3° F ae) A 
= \Bhes| Sue | bees] $3 2 
5 | Goan] 285 | SN Ew om oe! 
ZA. —— a oa) H = 
| 
| ae esd $c $ c.| $ c.| $c. 
Li ACtOn ewes eke Poe 101 54| 332 10 173 26) 606 90. 407 08 
Zi ATIOMOTAIL sce tpt 15 00 75 00 256 56, 346 56, 250 75 
3 Amherstburg MS oon sy 92 17 550 00 1,777 55| 2,419 72| 2,310 01 
At AN COW Ses tictiiat ie eee 43 12 15 00 88 60 14 72 112 95 
DIATIDEOTs eee aeiee 43 34) 100.00 66 41 209 75) 176 65 
GUATUNUT A. ous ho eee oe 100 82 226 05 28 88 355 75! 349 67 
TiAMrOtA ers cee ees 35 84 200 00 276 39} 512 23) 452 81 
SiAVIINEF Aste c Meee 174 03) 500 00, 156 76 830 79 830 79 
Si Avie st ah oe ae ha eae 77 50) 190 00, 288 64 556 14 520 70 
10 Beetonry ns poco 45 75 118 75) 3 10) 167 60 166 21 
11|Belleville ... 260 00) 1,900 00 466 79) 2,626 79) 2,450 67 
[2 Berlina ence: 260 00 8,513 00 212 31) 3,985 31) 3,983 47 
La BOtiWell strewn cs © oe -7 60 150 00 58 61 236 21 145 73 
l4i Bracebridge. ....5..0.<5 54) 115 60 861 09 130:40 1h 1071G) a Ora 
15 Brampton. s.-ace et 259 41; 1,000 00 340°70) 12600 18! 12357 57 
IGHSTantlord. ae 260 00) 4,986 00 727 56| 5,973 56) 5,973 56 
li Bricghton’.272%-%.-ce oe a 58 69 200 00 14 85) 273 54 273 54 
ISB rockyiliee. cee 260 00) 1,200 00 16% El 1,62) 11) 1620568 
19 Drosselave. cee ee 122 60 316 00 252 46 691 06) 542 47 
20 Baris Halls..eay sees! 69 24 300 00 210 37 579 61 398 60 
ZLiCaled onan otter ieee ee 27 97 15 00 63 03: 106 00) 88 35 
22iCampbellfordack assoc. 2 a 74 36) 450 00. 8,183 83 8,708 19 6,619 68 
20! Cardindless cas econ 65 97) 150 00 125 35 341 32 217 92 
24\Carleton Place........ 144 03) 350 00 167 84! 661 87 486 36 
20) Ona thalites: cicero «aie See COU ee con LO 601 23) 38,084 38) 2,951 09 
2GiCHESIEY ieee. Nance en eel 99 74| 230 00) 209 48 539 22! 379 53 
DO EOT OR als. selene a oa noms! 59 73. 100 00 57 18 216 91! 214 64 
28) CHINTON cared tare ere ee 232 94) 325 00 414 02) 971 96. 751 88 
29 GOING WOCdiss 2. eee eee 241 14, 1,860 00: 385 33) 2,486 47° 2,467 66 
sui Copper Clin 2. secraee 78 94 200 00) 50 29 329 23) 328 19 
SU Coriwalleracciats vase | eek ae 800 00) 26 37| 946 30, 866 83) 
SoLSINi se: a ten eres! 80 47, 125 00. 83 87) 289 34 262 02) 
B3iDeseronto .y..2e sas 148 73) + 1-300: 00 220 41, 66914 449 08) 
BAND TAY COs vaeray ene cae 94 90| 150 00 198 17) 438 07 308 41 
SH DUNS eet See 119 30! 853 00 145 69 1,117 99| 1,094 79 
36|Durham.. 70. 32) 207 00. 51 81 329 13 326 81) 
DLLME d Cntavdenricn? wick roe fees ee 325 00) 257 04) 705 25, 524 70 
BU LOPA nas Sixteen oe | 74 45) 283 30 485 23) 842 98 835 71 
BUTI ae oe eee oe 44 67 75 00. 1t 42) 131 09 125 16! 
AU Rigsee.. t2 tyctee as Vanek POL 368 00: 56 05 531 66 524 62) 
AVTOR GEERT sc can ia eee 65 93 145 00: 13:51 289 44) 258 25 
PAM Brees ‘rere na Weaee ne 104 10) 459 50 560 10} 1,123 70} 1,082 50) 
AS LOLeS tis ves nie eae sek 45 05. 591 68 204 85, 841 53 816 81. 
44i\Port William .:....<,.03 260 00) 7,879 69 992 79) 9,132 48) 8,790 26 
EDGR idtedoatya oss oe ne ee 260 00 2,483 00. 148 64 2,891 64, 2,798 35 
AOI GBDANOWUG > 2a 5 we aucdte a are 68 81 600 00 194 28) 863 09 719 58 
AjiGarden Island .4 3.44200), elel-a 250 00. 397 29) 758 50 410 13 
48\Georgetown............ 100 30 240 00 195 58) 535 88 355 71 
aGiGoderrah ix. ase. cmene 141 67 900 00 617 58) 1,659 25) 1,249 36) 
pul Grand Valley io. sews 3 | 77 97) 210 08 94 84 382 89 298 00; 
5liGraventturst... 4) siass2: | 1500}; 100 00 $85] - 123 85 122 10) 
DaTHeny. oc sk pia ee b> a7 21 AL O2t-00 267 45) 1,435 66} 1,320 16) 
Dale RGLOU so vd-cee veces heee 260 00) 38,200 00 528 40 3,988 40 3,966 71) 
64 Hagersville. sssnd et 58 40 168 13 175 33 401 86 240 38! 
bb Hamilton osc fcc aeee ss 260 00) 26,850 00 84,009 01111,119 01104,248 38) 
HG Hanover ss, oss ace k 45 68 125 00 238 12) 408 75 408 17) 
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LIBRARIES 
Books and Circulation, etc., for the year ending 31st Dec., 1912, showing Legislative 
and in 1913 
Te) n 
Maintenance = 6 a 
n no fas} 
D a n mick u 
poets Sei Se. i s. jees 2 duces: 
gilda gi Sha) sf] 588 He ig os iS fe flake 
Bios >) Fee | oF pees FOvae None es sa a = 3 
Bl eoae| S25 8a | 825 | gs [see] 2 3 Bele 
Pe ps | ee 2 ae < 5 a | 3 
$ c¢ $ c¢.| | $c. $ ¢ | $ 
| eee 17 75) SOUrG es OO Lene OMT Oli) =. BE LOd 24 22 Re, ene 1,760} 92 
2 2 00 30 00 LGties =? 5697) 823 S064 ne Coe tated LAS ony hear x 116 
3 72 93) 224 00) 685} 5,977) 14,723 DU PMO sho Bley deme cs 2,600 161 
4 13 82 20 00 O4) 2 24,800) 32760 as Seg PARAS User eeseehies em 490) 29 
OG aera 75 00) COT nS 020 2, OOF eaten lah D aT Ole tet seen 3 53 
ie . 122-37 52 50, 89| 3,105) 2,303 Zee 2e 256208) eee 925| 94 
ff SUSI 81 30 BAO" Sse viel Od ee ee 4 O01 SAU Sank 2,000) 65 
8, 180 00) = 130 00 661) 6,533) 11-808 27| 5,730 00 62 64 2,200 194 
9 98 74, 105 00 357, 4,356) 7,268 ra may ge 0 baa | nope aie 2 835 158 
10 43 75 25 00 SIL igs 32358 | feel Lae MWA ably ce SOOO haere 720| 57 
11 475 20; 951 00) 2,362) 6,399! 31,579] Dole LOL eee eens 10,858 260 
12} 422 47| 2,187 00| 1,954) 12,086 84,925) 104) 50,965 39)........ 5. 16,917 260 
13 4 50 62 00 1SOeer 2. 4 16)9 eo OOS aeen opel GRO CO RAG heron teed 700, 37 
14; 259 80| 400 00 425, 4,466) 5,772 Ooele aad DUET. pode 2,776 1171 
15; 259 86; 488 00 764, 6,508) 22,938 Aiea 002" 0 LR. % eat 3,500 252 
16} 669 60) 2,975 50| 5,416} 26,153 106,473, 133) 56,500 00 93 79 25,337 260 
17 46 80} 110 00 S| ave aA Alm OTSA KE ZoteleS (L285 25 8 1,500, 64 
18; 188 33) 818 50; 2,652) 12,889 19,639 65) 23,600 27 12) 96) °9,872198 
ay) 167 85) 123° 75) 238) 4,151; 6,046 Zor AD TAS Hb Gee Saas 1,200) 75 
20; 110 00) 100 00 SLi O1L. 3.259 Tels 2862 0U beans 1,025) 97 
Ra aa 48 30 OO 3, S40lo 10468 3, UO2= 20N ee eee 750| 32 
22 80 00, 100 00 288} 3,802) 11,292 25| 12,318 51] 2,012 61 3,100 86 
23 54 00, 48 75) 200| 5,241' 3,016 Lees oS 0d ee ees ae, 1,200; 68 
vise. Sa 204 00 450 6,116) 9,786 ZO A heed buat ate: 3,709 114 
25) 334 15) 1,389 50 1,321; 8,360) 29.162 D205 Lbs 20) ametes cts 11,333 260 
26 60 00' 125 00 187; _ 8,200} 4,396 LSI AA OOL GO ikea 1,763 106 
"Al “40 85 50 00, S00 pedsocl) - 83 6345. (eee ala baer ee 1,000) 51 
28 103 85) 215 92) orlis 6,530! 16-011 AG 21S, 22008 eens den 2,300 174 
29} 396 11) 880 00 660; 7,610) 16,099 47| 25,618 17 160 66) 7,507 260 
eos 52 00. Zone OG le mle Ly ht mens (io lie Fa ea BSNL nese eo re 3,300 71 
31 90 51; 384 25) 901; 5,884) 15,391 G2 eID MASEL eee 6,478 137 
>| See 125 00 148) 1,862) 2,353 thine ds 550209 eee 900] 75 
Be ooo 160 00 505) 6,508) 17,064 Li pA TAS SOON epee 2,220|146 
34 37 79) 100 00 DLOe SSO | 08 257. [ae 2029 60 eee 800} 95 
35 92 31] 683: 15 923} 7,419) 21,305 33, 15,283 20 10 00) 4,300,117 
6o| 117 03) 110: 00) 2002 45174) 5 327 SU hed El Big aye a 7 Re ts Ring 1,600' 64 
37 89 42 60 00 400; 8,495) 5,985 Colmes eles. ait genta: 1,902 /185 
88; 131 07) 100 00 Ba 8177 2-8; 214 Zi O0den? 40 00' 1,220) 92 
a 40 00) TOW O02 bea (4 0lee san. SOROS he cere 510) 43 
40) 113 90) 129 00| 300} 3,145) 5,164 eS Ra tA fm eer ane 1,300 |162 
ae 125 00 325, 4,888) 9,554 CA faerie 515) 0 gal AOA ee 1,600} 70 
42; 118 56) 265 50) 542) 5,509} 6,102 43) 13,861 20 276 15} 1,600/109 
43} 160 75) 200 00 x * : 17; 8,924 72 157 50) ~=1,550/134 
44; 305 34) 2,758 50, 3,000} 8,775! 47,399) 152 75,342 20 616 62} 22,884 /|260 
45| 347 62) 1,094 29 3,000; 9,134] 46,315 67, 35,598 29) 1,000 00) 11,126/260 
#6; 278 26} 196 94/ 5738} 38,804) 14,263 TSieceo4e Ol 150 00) 4,000} 92 
47; 124 88 75 00. Gime Oe obese. P0733 Siiee ds SADC Lessee eee 125125 
48 66 90} 108 30 450; 38,448) 8,065 ZOE OU L Sahoo 1,743 /100 
49) 345 59} 340 00) 700; 5,619) 16,348 Foie 125009 80\ pe cee ee 4,774 |226 
30 84 00 50 00 247, 4,459) 4,250 PASIEY ey) Koy, Nese t0 Ils aang Ales Des 790} 88 
(ae 90 00 OZR 2 lA ed OT Sian sae T4015 15 27 141 2,800/ 22 
bz; 12610) 467 33) 1,600/ 5,171] 16,080 38 15,115 50 313 65) = 1,800/110 
3| 581 50) 1,325 86, 2,444) 16,981] 52,974 DOM AE TA 22 O9l wesc ee, 15,330 |260 
4 86 66 60 00 Oo) tees LOZ ee Salis Dita 2O LAS see ee 1,110} 46 
| 2,131 82) 9,051 14) 2,000) 46,100) 305,753] 366 285,609 25) 68,243 26] 88,918|260 
6 11 25} 130 00! 139} 1,579} 4,481 16) 12,948 74 43 72 2, 860 62 
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Grants paid in 1912 


| 
| Receipts - a | 
| ; 7 ay as : : 2 a 
Public Libraries & | 2 aso 43 3 a 
1 | FREE pe ee ee o2505 = < o 
® | feats Meno EO ere 3 a I 
Q. neon ee OMe _ 4 =9 a S 
a ‘afhas| # th | Eee e6 so a = 
| Bo B= Sao ca cAe 3 = Si S | 
| Sect on $ Gs $3005 pale oe $ @ 
ST Harristoneis.s ove ee 225 00 258 25 593 08 558 49 34 59° 
HSiLLensal) eet age ame bas se | DLLeO 114 46 65 38 237 09 203 07 34 02. 
HY Hespelern Gales sists. 158 01 300 00 159 28 617 29 427 37; 189 92 
GOlingersoll tes Senet one 160 05) 1,050 00 308 60} 1,518 65| 1,267 12) 251 7am 
6liKemptvillessc:s. 552.5 We Sikhs) 216 00 65 00 392 25 331 76 60 49° 
G2i Kenora S.. ses cede ffs 74 64 700 00 353 86| 1,128 50 974 37; 154 13) 
63/Kintardineé 0.02.6. s.5> 95 87 530 00 56 46 682 83 623 40 58 93: 
*GAIK ingsvill@s cece ce secwssls voce ovcclasciaivecces|oont s@m * sewed @piaesia sly sie] > np «ohn mann | 
65) Daketieldise:. «ots ec 101 07 121 90 7 14 230 11 228 19 1 92 
G6) anak «sete eas oe SLA 26 eet. ceo 163 49 194 75 125 64 69 1 
G7 ancaster. fe coe es a | 64 64 50 24 334 46 449 34 202 93) 246 41 
68|Leamington ........... 57 98 550 00 5,800 89| 6,408 87) 6,110 97) 297 90 
GOIN SAY te. ee eae ees 260 00) 1,433 62 566 63) 2,260 25} 1,810 56) 449 69 
TOLLASTOW EL Fe Sector ca 80 99 500 00 175 76 756 75 633 95) 122 80 
fLilattle:Britamess te. | 44 36 50 00 105 84 200 20 113 75 86 45. 
PCHLIODO ON 4 ate eikee oaks es 260 00 12,064 00 1,404 74) 18,728 74| 18,634 04 94 70 
(Pile EW OR ree tia ae 89 41 165 00 105 48 359 89 359 89].......0m 
CaMMerritiOlvses. scas cau) 28 53 125 00 126 12 279 65 176 34 =—-:108 81. 
TOVMOVANGss eee aeitre cee cts | 108 68 848 382 616 53) 1,573 48) 1,528 70 44 78 
LOTOLULID EGO Kee eit eccke cee | 106 57 175 00 129 81 411 38 299 39; 111 99) 
TLV CTLON titer deat: s | 65 06 200 00 66 62 331 68 331 68|...... 00m | 
JSiMiitchells ec atte ee | 109 55 600 00 264 59 974 14 710 78} 263 36) 
AOMOUN LUN OTESU. 3. ei. | 123 96 370 00 468 81 962 77 462 00, 500 77 
80|New Liskeard.......... | 99 10 863 00 1,060 06} 2,022 16) 1,310 13) 712 G8) 
81;\Newmarket ........... 2122), 64 450 00 Gles2 633 96 496 39) 137 57 
SAI NiacataHalicau... 5% 260 00) 2,750 00 296 19| 3,306 19} 2,951 60; 354 59 
Ba NOP EAN eres faites a fee 8 5) 600 00 50 31 764 67 TAT AG 17 50 
Sd North Loronto.....2. | 89 22, 1,500 00 288 56; 1,877 78} 1,875 27 2 51) 
MBol OAKWOOE tt < shot ciate as 36 37 74 61 A es 182 55 122 70 9 85. 
86/Orangeville............ Me 233 940 00 174 74) 1,338 02; 1,240 45 97 57 
SHOT Ua Poe hint eects tek be et 92). 1, 610200 1,075 92} 2,863 84) 1,842 02) 1,021 82} 
SSIOSDAWA. oc pate seer we 176 78; 1,100 00 219 46; 1,496 24] 1,482 42 13 82. 
SOOCbAWS.ek ye ole’ ctenildyttas 260 00 15,000 00 917 31) 16,177 31| 16,075 31 102 00. 
G0iOtterville:.i6-0%5 seen] 50 07 50 00 193 49 298 56 137 68) 155 88 
91/Owen Sound ........... | 194 02) 1,589 00 125 55} 1,908 57} 1,097 60; 810 97) 
OZ BISIBY owe ate eacae ene te | 105 28 205 00 44 30 354. 53 345 15) 9 38 
93) Palmerston ott. ete: | Gl Ghee eet 770 76 842 7( 840 13 2 57] 
OS Pads os v.03 stom ae am | (1381-08 868 92 295 77| 1,295 77} 1,184 89} 160 38} 
OB NARI tx Sosa ter eare ees 15 00 25 00 98 36 138 BE 83 20 55 16 
G6) Party Ooundsy sas sh ib Yer is 400 00 108 40. 646 1E 427 33) 218 82 
OTMPemMUEOKS 3 208 ch yl wie | 260 00) 1,097 00 928 40! 2,285 40| 1,952 62) 3382 78) 
98/Penetanguishene....... | 148 02| 770: 00 405 54| 1,323 56, 1,286 77 36 79 
OOlPertins ite ico 8-5 her 191 35) —- 900 00 195 31| 1,286 66) 1,25094| 35 7 
100|Peterborough .......... 260 00, 4,000 00 1,273 08 5,533 08) 4,868 78) 664 BO. 
LOURIGGON S25 62's ios tae ow ote | 244 53) 1,364 64 180 68; 1,789 85| 1,789 85|...... cam 
102) Pore Arthur ss... 6 east 260 00° 3,300 00 515 49| 4,075 49) 4,075 49)...... cam 
LOS\ort Carlingres... 2.4.2 4 53 61) 156 49 68 55) 278 65) 204 93 73 Fel 
104|Port Colborne.......... 33 46 100 00 147 19| 280 65) 212 67| 67 98. 
105|Port:Mle@in. 2.4%. +44.45% 104 34 555 10) 257 26) 916 60) 878 46 38 14, 
106|PortHope .5 55. 2544s sxe 240 $0, = 611 10 42 00 894 00 894 00|.....+ amt 
LOT \RLeSCOU at oso hh ae ses 133 87| 250 00 100 69 484 56 467 95, 16 61 
LOSE Testo 5S ae 167 98) 865 21 1,650 76| 2,683 95) 1,990 95, 693 00. 
LOO ROMEO Ww, 5 5 eee trl aarek 57 45, 3300 00, 265 18) 622 63 542 11; 80 52) 
110/Richmond Hill......... 67 42 100 00 56 59 224 01 205 53, 18 48, 
Meare tot es tee es cee 260 00; 2,303 31) 1,098 40| 8,661 71, 2,671 81 989 90. 
112\Sault Ste. Marie........ 198 25} 1,250 00) 525 12| 1,973 37|. 1,973 -37|..<. cae . 


*Report sent to Library for correction and not returned. 
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60 160 90 494 00} 1,100 4,959 18,921 2S TASS DBiae eee, 5,081/187 89 
61 66 60 115 00 383 2,759 8,594 ZIAD eT O 18 00 1,204) 77 09 
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PSZist helen sis... eh wos sol 33 22! 35 00 64 36) 132 58) 89 64 42 94 
LRA STOGULY ah sicn comes Coe Le Seton ais | emerge See 2 1,058 36 1,058 36° 461 32) 597 04 
PS4 Sunderland's. oe tans eee oe 49 02 55 00 45 79) 149 81)- 1408 Sie eee 
TSdSundttdoe she cere te os eed cai | 30 00 16 00. 46 00 30 00 16 00 
DSO SULtON ao Ae tees eer ee | 64 27 100 00 44 30| 208 57) 151 37| 57 20 
TAS VOC NAM n= lc eh eee 41 65 25 00 84 20; 150 85} 147 65) 3 20 
ESS Vavist0ck sana: eo ps epee eee 90 00 202 48; 44010; 33918 100 92 
189) Teeswater.’. teceassgeeee® — 85 50 105 00 211 25} 401 75) 277 98) 128 77 
1O0cT hanes ford s,c2045 a eee 21 19) 70 00 108 65; 199 84) 116 50 83 34 
POL) THamesvillecs: a. .0a eee 105 85 50 00 861 07; 1,016 92| 398 64) 618 28 
192) Mhedtords..') & 2406 pe ote 50 49 10 00 71 O04) 13 58 -1222410 9 43 
TOS) CU HOMNDENY cago ka ee 16 60 35 00 13 50 65 10) 60 79 4 31 
OAM PALMER as-<s stiles oe overt 78 85 200 00 140 51} 419 86) 26494 154 42 
PORT OMCHNAIN ac. ses sae eee 40 39 60 00 3 75| 104 14) 52 00 52 14 
POG UP rouk Creelc:: ok) is eaedee ot caer ee Pee ets 29 00 29 00) 29: OU) 23 eee 
POT WREG Snack tee tees MARZ, vaste os 227 08} 301 34; 248 08 53 26 
TOSiUmderwood «ck ie ee 20 00 45 00 743 35| 808 35} 566 40) 241 95 
199/Unionville........ BOOS Ee eats 84 39) 120 42 98 39) 22 03 
200) Vani lege Hillis iw <sis ke pode s eb eeeere 25 00 104 43) 129 43) 129 43)......... 
ADA TOtOVTs cas Reed cate 55 69) 20 00 28 12; 103 81) 1038 10] 71 
202\¥ ictoria, Mines oc. 2. . sa. BD ODI eecen epee 5's 206 77; 252 75 45 47| 207 28 
203iN potoria: Koad 53 cans wr cite | 20 00. 50 00 16 50. 86 50. 5 91 80 59 
PUA WO sieving ot cee att entn mee 10 00 25 00 104-738). 189273} 15 60; 124 18 
LUD WAEUSVILIO a cea k onions tacos 50 47) 55 00) 144 77| 250 24| 205 73 44 51 
ZOG Warkworth 2. o..s ue eam eee 33 54 35 00! 125 95| 194 49| 115 57 78 92 
ZOTIV A EETHOWD . Secs taal oe 56 70 100 00 188 09} 344 79| 202 380 142 49 
208] Watertord 3.43. .3<. 10 00 50. 00 35 78) 95 78 70 70 25 08 
DOO WEL Sid = 55. Glen cation. nee OO eye. oeey sg 445 70} 544 72} 489 36) . 105 36 
CIO Et bes Ley. c. 74 Seu poten 54 28) 25 00. 98 82; 17810 121 96 56 14 
eld Westicr-c.« «cansaree hee 44 74 30 00 10. 74 84 72 99 1 85 
HAVANT EN? 4 Bo) Cae eg an fi re A 60 47 79 90 8 00 71 90 
218|Wiarton ........4. 86 11. 180 00 182 31; 448 42) 481 21 17:21 
214/ Williamstown ..<ai.<<1i = 15 00 35 00 81 61 131 61 62 16 69 45 
PAB IMHHOS Er sisdivct ees bo O6250). ts dieteome 274 41; 384097) 243 18 97 79 
a1GVosdbridet.<.. -vousccie. a) eee egos | 40 00 112 96; 152 96 81 82 71 14 
OA TERESI > dice ume ate 36 57) 75 00 78 88 ~=—:190 45) 156 40 34 05 
TURD. coe k eee. Cee 9 322 39 10,246 33) 25,455 80/45,024 52.35,098 24! 9,926 28 


* Report sent to Library for correction and not returned. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
Books and Circulation, Membership, etc., of PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
Legislative Grants paid in 1912 and in 1913—Concluded 
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**Population of townsbip. 


* Not reported. 
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Summary of Facts Contained in Tables A and B 


I. Public Libraries—Free 


The following statistics are taken from the annual reports for the year ending 
3ist December, 1912. (For details see Table A.) 


1. Classification of Fren Libraries Reporting 


HreeDibreries, ayith readine rooms: <r oa ee 116 
Free Inbraries, without reading rooms ...-......s.<.: 24 
Ota gp Ae spade BS ae Sete Gee ee ee eee eee 140 


%. Free Libraries—Receipts and Balances on Hand 


The total receipts of 140 Free Libraries ......... $441,125.29 
Balances on and ests bie eee 55,275.79 


3. FREE Libraries—Expenditure 


The total expenditure of 140 Free Libraries ...... $385,849.50 


4, Frere Libraries—Assets and Liabilities 


Assets 140 Pree Wuibraritesatancas are eee $2,872,282.20 
Diabilities-of 140 Free tbrariee: 2, eee 192,369.01 


5. Number of Readers in FrEE Libraries. 


Free Libraries report having had 157,984 readers. 
6. No. of Volumes in Frer Libraries and No. of Volumes Issued 


Number of -volumes in 140 Free Libraries ......... 965,769 
Number of volumes issued in 136 Free Libraries .... 3,321,393 


7. Reading Rooms in Freer Libraries 

116 Free Libraries reported having reading rooms. 

116 Free Libraries subscribed for 6,006 newspapers and periodicals. 
II. Public Libraries—Association 


The following statistics are taken from the annual reports for the year ending 
31st December, 1912. (For details see Table B.) 


1. Classification of Association Libraries Reporting 


Libraries. with, reading 1oomé 4 +. siws esc aoe eee eee 73 
Libraries without. reading *roumsé 4+ san is ees eh cw 144 


dele: ) Serer es Re Marcas RET a Sie R17 
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%. ASSOCIATION Libraries—Receipts and Balances on Hand 


The total receipts of 217 Libraries were ...........$45,024.52 
Use ta Ce SOMONE OTIC es Cent Greta an Ree ee A 9,926.28 


3. Association Libraries—Expenditure 


The total expenditure of 217% Association Libraries 
NASB Tt ete RictswarRiter a. sos sseys see anaes intew eae ae OO UU Geet 


4. Association Libraries—Assets and Liabilities 


EXcecIonOlec le LipParies ko. cae. yaaa, SOO Uden 04: 
Pe vivosmol gel slibranesns. cas. oy eta eee 8 00T 00 


5. Number of Members of AssocraTion Libraries 


217 Libraries have 20,976 members. 


6. No. of Volumes in AssoctatTion Libraries and No. of 
Volumes Issued 


iNuimbersors Volumes Iny2t-lipranies 62) ars ee 4 1a 20) 
Number of Volumes issued in 217 Libraries ........ 567,153 


7. Reading Rooms in Assocratton Libraries. 


73 Libraries reported having reading rooms. 

10 Libraries reported having periodicals for circulation but no 
reading room. 

83 Libraries subscribed for 1,266 newspapers and periodicals. 


New Liskeard Public Library 
Interior View 
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TABLE C 


No. 17 


includes every Public Library, Free and Association in the several Counties in the — 
Province on the 1st December, 1913, Alphabetically arranged :— 


Counties and 
Districts 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ‘‘ FREE’’ AND ‘‘ ASSOCIATION ”’ 


Cities, Towns and 
Villages 


' Marksville. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Brantford. 
Burford. 
Glenmorris. 
New Durham. 
Paris. 

Scotland. 
St. George. 

| Cargill. 
Chesley. 
Elmwood. 
Glammis. 
Kincardine. 


Pinkerton. 
Port Elgin. 
Ripley. 
Riversdale. 
Southampton. 
Teeswater. 
Tara. 
Tiverton. 
Underwood. 
Walkerton. 
Wiarton. 


Metcalfe. 
North Gower. 
Ottawa. 
Richmond. 
Grand Valley. 
Honeywood. 
Mono Centre. 
Orangeville. 
Shelburne. 
Chesterville. 
lroquois. 


Matilda (Brinston P.O.) || 


Morrisburg. 
South Mountain. 
Winchester. 
Bowmanville. 
Millbrook. 
Orono. 

Port Hope. 
Solina. 
Aylmer. 
Bayham. 
Port Stanley. 
Rodney. 

St. Thomas. 
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pr ae elt ta Say 


Districts | 


Cities, Towns and 
Villages 


| Sparta. 

_ Springfield. 
West Lorne. 
Amherstburg. 

_ Comber. 


| Kingsville. 
_ Leamington. 
| Walkerville. 


_ Windsor. 

| Garden Island. 
| Kingston. 

- Sydenham. 

| Apple Hill. 

| Dunvegan. 


| Maxville. 
Williamstown. 
Cardinal. 
Easton’s Corners. 
Kemptville. 
Merrickville. 
Prescott. 
Badjeros. 
Chatsworth. 
Clarksburg. 
Durham. 
Dundalk. 
Flesherton. 
Holstein. 
Kemble. 
Hanover. 
Lake Charles. 
Markdale. 
Meaford. 
Owen Sound. 
Singhampton. 
Thornbury. 


Cayuga. | 
Cheapside. | 
Dunnville. 
Hagersville. 

Jarvis. 

Nanticoke. 

Victoria (Caledonia). 
Acton. 

Burlington. 
Georgetown. 

Milton. 

Oakville. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ‘‘ FREE” AND ‘ ASSOCIATION ’’—TABLE C—Continued 


Counties and 


Cities, Towns and 


Counties and 


@29 


Cities, Towns and 


Districts Villages Districts Villages 
OSU eee Belleville. TES te ee ee Lyn, 
“Os So I ae aaa an | Deseronto. A UR gale, SEAN ee sere Mallorytown. 
Me areca Frankford. in Rare ee eee Newboro. 
Sagan ay area Madoc. RR ten eee Westport. 
RUE ah. hota ccs Stirling. Lennox & Adding’n.| Camden East. 
“a ga era Tweed. se os Odessa. 
BPEOUM ses oooh ss Auburn. ss Us Bath. 
SR gg ese erie tea Brucefield. ds ms Napanee. 
Meeps 9's o's Blyth. ef ch . Napanee Mills (Strath- 
- en | Brussels. | cona P.O.) 
BME Sorts. YS oe, Clinton. ss as Newburgh. 
RE ie ans Fis coe Dungannon. Hincolnee2eee ae Abingdon. 
ME ote one vane on Ethel. (Paeseeg te Biren eat gee Beamsville. 
0 Ce a ase Exeter. ee a eee Meee ae oe Merritton. 
REE es nd ee Fordwich. naar as Aa AF te eh sk Oe Grimsby. 
7 a ei at erat ie Goderich. Sirs ie Ree a ae Niagara. 
EES cs8o fe Gorrie. agra RGR Ie bad Smithville. 
SSA ar eee ogee aa Hensall. ee Nase tie cee: St. Catharines. 
SB ete a ae pretreat Kirkton. Manitoulin. ees Ao. Gore Bay. 
SS any a Seaforth. Middlesexae a: cur >: Ailsa Craig. 
RE Se St. Helen’s. Atty re sie orice Belmont. 
RE, eS oe cuta Walton. SN gd bee ee EN od Coldstream. 
Oo Ree tee ee Wingham. Liane) sly, RAS ME Ee ok Dorchester. 
ME era ees Wroxeter. Soe bing ee TE Ee Glanworth. 
BECO. coro. oon ss Dryden. Scam Se TN sf Glencoe. 
Fo ane 7h ela de Kenora. a eget Somer try, Se Harrietsville. 
titers fee ec Blenheim. CL eb Komoka. 
Me tee. 6 Bothwell. 1 ee ae London. 
Ril ee Rae eas Si ae Chatham. Seay) yatenen ae Lucan. 
ETS es aioe ae Dresden. emer ge Ve Se Op Melbourne. 
BOERS SCrcghyass ho on voy 3 Duart. ee er Moahame 5” oF. Mt. Brydges. 
O° lid Ri ara Sa Sete os Tilbury. ac ie te ere Napier. 
eR ee ea Ridgetown. ee. Ween ee Newbury. 
at RR dig Mirena an See Romney. oe Skah aan Parkhill. 
Re a ey ae ct Thamesville. Seip onee PN Strathroy. 
Bh ek vas Wallaceburg. StS Se a ee eae Wardsville. 
Lambton Rakter ta Alvinston. Muskokaeocr an es Bracebridge. 
MM hie os ees Arkona. EES aRE (Banas, 11 Sh Ofte Baysville. 
MS See re ok Brigden. es Say Me SR ASE Bt Gravenhurst. 
“> Raye isan ean Camlachie. poate eto pararen a att anen® 1 Huntsville. 
So FY ae Sos ae ea Copleston. | Se eG nh Ih cage Port Carling. 
EOS a a Forest. ie ING DISSio pe eee Elk Lake. 
MOS ge ee ao Inwood. Ste ee ee ait Mk te: Haileybury. 
eee or CTE. Point Edward. pS aN, Ube ewan Hillview. 
RARE Lae sae ae Sarnia. pen te BPS ME Metres New Liskeard. 
“ees ier le ES hi et Shetland. PS RS ee ene o North Bay. 
A sega a teat eh Thedford. INOTLOLKG ake meee eee Bloomsburg. 
es ct tae Stic Watford. ea eo yee Ae Delhi. 
MATIC, f+, a Almonte. Pater ae Seep Bek, Pa Port Dover. 
EAE NATE ROR Carleton Place. a IM Re Port Rowan. 
“Oa pied cee ae Dalhousie (McDonald’s ie SiC gn Ben Simcoe. 
Corners P.O.) | Sarat) Sarsteety eee Waterford. 
MS acest ce Elphin. |Northumberland ....| Brighton. 
Sieee Nar tha te ce. Lanark. | $e Campbellford. 
"On EE Middleville. as Cobourg. 
ames YA ae gs eet Pakenham. a Colborne. 
Bee a e-  Perth., ‘f Gore’s Landing. 
Oo la rns Rear Smith’s Falls. ss Grafton. 
i ae ee ne Brockville. | ¢: Warkworth. 
“| Sagitier a nate Cooma Delta. Ontarians cse se a Beaverton. 
Bs te ae, eek Gananoque. | is Scores es Brooklin. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ‘‘ FREE’’ AND ‘* ASSOCIATION ’’—TABLE C—Continued 


Counties and Cities, Towns and | Counties and 


{ 
| Cities, Towns and 
Districts Villages | Districts | Villages 
'Qrcha crocs ea eee. Cannington. | TRETIPO We Socicone ks | Forester’s Falls. 
te | Pebaearae cesvees Claremont. Be SiS eR Leo] DT One: 
REN St nao St Oshawa. | ete eaatth | Dae SUE | Renfrew. 
ei eels Aree, ae Pickering. | ENS SPAT Siemens | White Lake. 
bees a ee Port Perey. | RisSelis oa eevee esse. 
ee Sunderland. ya LOMO bis cs ahseoe Cornwall. 
Ce Ee Se She neta Uxbridge. | Sgt) 9 ac ate ee ae Newington. 
Sy ee enone cei Whitby. NGimiebe.. Teese _ Angus. 
Oxford Fos ae ee Beachville. | Ba de Se ir ieee | Barrie. 
Mg) Nore ee a ea Brownsville. oy ces CE ee TREE DOLL 
ee arn eS OR leet Burgessville. | ee t=. aren | pga 
Lane epee tor 2 M8 Drumbo. ose Ry He eee OS 2 ' Coldwater. 
SS sae 2 aR a tee ae Embro. | tps Mice cis Reis Collingwood. 
Me Nee eh ee ore Harrington. Pe » Ck ds a CODE SCOW Es 
Sway Uh: ee ae Ingersoll. | lee Reis Peet ee oo apenas 
re ee Oe ae Kintore. ie ee eR gt eee Elmvale. 
Ea SS ye AIP eer pepe Plattsville. ee Oe NS Cte es Hillsdale. 
jin ee os Norwich. BE eat ft bret ote _ Lefroy. 
BS a Se ee Otterville. a BSNS Spa a rea OS 2 ea 
Ne Cah ote Ne Re Princeton. a 5 hats. Sateesigue tL Loehe 
Se Efe Sok Seether Tavistock. | pe Soy ie Cai ef Penetanguishene 
Ee: atch ak _ Tillsonburg. | a Se es Boot aice 
cA Pe ee - Thamesford. Soi oor) enna: % Tottenham. 
Sane ahetat cote -egtays _ Woodstock. Sudbury:........00..| Copper Clik 
Parry Sound...::... | Burk’s Falls. | Ranks ed eet ye | Sudbury. 
pop Becegtes Ne reeas _ Depot Harbour. | gu DAG reer cat _ Victoria Mines. 
ig hoy sehen) Parry Sound. (iON CRAs aNiew wets | Fort Whe 
ies alts aay nae Powassan. M tas bol CORDEATeibUrs 
BSE eee - South River. lstorgh pata y go | Bobet 
ee Pe re ee Sundridge. SS bow tted reise ambray. 
eR it se Trout Creek. Sores culat wseecee wae Fenelon Falls. 
PeGh eA e ee Sees Alton. | Sp Delis for tact ee ae 
LA or een ee Pee eee Belfountain. La RN ene ee irkfield. 
EE ae bee fac Seer tt ESOL GOL | ee Ta iste inne Little Britain. 
RE SG <r es ear | Brampton. AO RE RAMs ata Lindsay. 
ede Se, Saree Ree ae Ser: eM le pore Bore a ne 
Moe yin aodirts scence laude. be ie RE ne Cah Rie Norland. 
Rath. Meany Cmte, ; Hoon . Bot | Ses: Wi tat eae Oakwood. 
a PAD nee NG ere Mono Road. | SE ah Nie ela Ni cok Omemee. 
aan he aia at ie Mono Mills. | er ee FOR dy og Victoria Road. 
Pn Sgely gs a fash oleh Olle reali eer er | Woodville. 
LET OER I RE Streetsville. | Water 00 wcer nae ues | Ayr. 
“ago! 1 ee Dene A ee Atwood. | Sa open pe aunts . Berlin. 
oS ee eee ae Fullarton. | OS RS a taser gee Elmira. 
poate Weg etn Sieg Listowel. | nk ia ag RRO eer ete | Galt. 
ee ts hers dae en Milverton. | gen BP ee eee _ Hawkesville. 
et Bh aa Ae is Monkton. | NS rg ce ee Bese, 
LD SO Pee OT Mitchell. past oe “ene Linwood. 
ag ene ere ne 4 St. Mary’s. | PEE A ESE Beaks oe | New Dundee. 
IES RA aM EE Stratford. | The ee Pett Shee New Hamburg. 
Peterborough <<. 2s .4 Hastings. ap CH re ae said te 
ha aa art hele Lakefield. SiGe sce ae Onl es aterloo. 
aa Vie cote «ers Norwood. | Mil tat cccrat: nasi nane Wellesley. 
eee nS ae Peterborough. Welland... eee a | Bridgeburg. 
PPERRGEE is oss wre Vankleek Hill. < rae harm ere | Fonthill. 
Prince Edward ..... Picton. | A ar Fort Erie. 
Hawiy tever .2 0... Fort Frances. St Reus otek ahiey Niagara Falls. 
uae 5 ca eta os Rainy River. | iy Gente SG Port Colborne. 
Reirewrs vackc aoe Admaston. | NINE cae | Ridgeway. 
lee ee Arnprior. eee ee ree ' Stevensville. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ‘‘ FREE’’ AND ** ASSOCIATION ’’—TABLE C—Concluded 


Counties and Cities, Towns and | Counties and Cities, Towns and 
Districts Villages | Districts Villages 

Meeand...7.>s.25..:- Thorold. Rela cel esra tc skat Aare i Islington. 
eee he. ot Welland, | SUaeeR Naas, he hae WLOUTT ELA HORE. 

Mellington .........| Alma. et Ses Oe hts hepato ' ... Newmarket. 

r POS eA ees ELA ALB hop re wean nae Se Ol een svi le: 

i Ces Sele DeLWOOd, | ee tan, Heese ca ICHMOnG= Ete 
as ee ere Cul rords | ze Pe noee ie eee unnviiede: 

oe eee Saray ton, | Be Ae chara sie ae ee ee POO CAP OOO 

a eee hee SULOTE. | er ease picara cre) oo BOULEL MEDICS 

Be Sosa ee an aaa Sie oie rem erry he Wael es cal) oe 

as one c Hino LY tLe, | Mee msc e tre tran eh eOTO TOS 

i ines. = S| eT SUS, eR A comanaalitahe ee LOM Il key 

: tan GUelpy, ie! elie mene e, MeN Stony 

re eet LArristons | pa nae ee Swe WOOd bridge: 

x TA ea TVLOTriston, | | 

sy ewe cl LOUGH ORES t, 

a eae stoe almerstin.. 24 | 

of SS AR A Rockwood. | The above list may be classified as fol- 
ue Sify ce as «ott OpeeasIde: ews — 

4 “he ih aan eee || Free. Libraries ECDOPUMG Seater ae sen 40 
ee pee OMillerore: Association Libraries TEDOEURG. wociitan acute h 
be tee eal vide: | Free Libraries not reporting ete eee ce a CO 
te ...++....| Saltfleet(Stony Creek Association Libraries not reporting. ee 
cs mee Waterdown, (P.0.) Public Libraries incorporated since Ist 

Sere eb |S Anrora: slanuary, LOST. sg ets ge ood - 5 
re ee | Bracontale, Public Libraries reorganized since Jan- 
Be te Ton. UVaryels tes les ss eee ee eed 
Mn wee .o) Llighland=Creek | 


*Now included in Toronto. 


Woodbury Branch Library, Denver, Colorado 
Type of a Colorado, U.S. Branch Library. 
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THE STORY OF THE LIBRARY INSTITUTES OF ONTARIO 


The following address was given by Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public 


Libraries for Ontario, at the first Toronto District Institute, held at the Reference 
) Library, College St., Toronto, Oct. 24th, 1913: 


Mr, President of the First Public Library Institute for the Toronto District, 
and Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am sure you will all share with me my view that 
this assembling of active library workers and those others unofficially connected 


with the library work in Toronto constitutes a red letter day in the story of library 


extension in this Province. 

I am more than gratified to see so large an attendance in response to the invi- 
tation extended. It indicates a most suggestive interest. This meeting, as you 
already have been informed, is held specially for the purpose of enlisting the 
co-operation of all library workers in the Toronto Library Institute movement. This 
institute is the fifteenth organized in Ontario, and for the present will be the last 
the Minister of Education intends to establish. The Institutes already existing are 
as follows: Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Eastern, Georgian, Guelph, Lindsay, 
London, Niagara, Northern, Orangeville, Stratford, Toronto, Western, and York. 
__. It was realized that the privileges enjoyed by all other portions of the Province 
which have been served by these admirable organizations should be extended to 
Toronto with the purpose of instituting an annual “ round up” of those interested 
in hibrary work in this city—a city of much culture,:great wealth, and corresponding 
enterprise, and so by a business grouping and centralizing of activities which 
hitherto had been working independently of each other, the cause of library advance- 
ment in Canada would be benefited. The splendid position which Ontario to-day 
occupies in respect to the expansion of library work has been accomplished how- 


_ ever, not so much by centralization as by concentration and co-operation of all the 


hitherto scattered forces, 


I am here to give you a reason and an excuse for the existence of the Library 
Institute system of this province, and in order that you may better understand the 
exact situation in regard to this important branch of work conducted jointly by 
the Department of Education and the Ontario Library Association, let me recount 
its inception and growth as fully as the fifteen minutes allotted to me will permit. 

Harly in the year the Minister of Education authorized the formation of this 

the fifteenth Library Institute in the Province. As there are many and various 
libraries in Toronto, not public under the statute, but each serving a section of 
the public, the formation of this Institute it was believed would prove of great 
advantage to the library movement generally. 
_ It is ten years since the wisdom of establishing these Institutes was first sug- 
gested by Dr. Hardy, the Secretary of the Ontario Library Association, but it was 
not until 190% that a working committee was appointed. On the strength of a 
grant from the Department—always practically sympathetic—the first Institute was 
held at Brantford on Thursday, July Yth, of that year. It was an instant success, 
and steps were taken to map out the province into ten districts. In 1908 three 
Institutes were held, once again at Brantford, then in Chatham, and later in 
Niagara Falls. , thea : | . 

An Act was drafted by the present Minister of Education and was passed in 
1909 by the Legislature providing for the permanent establishment of Library 
Institutes under the control of the Department, and for the holding of 
annual meetings in the various districts authorizing the Minister to pay the travel- 
ling and other necessary expenses of one delegate from every Public Library 
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Board. In the event of failure of a library to send a delegate to its district 
meeting $5 could be deducted from the next annual grant payable to that library 
by the Government. 

Kleven Institute Districts were subsequently created, embracing the then entire 
province excepting Algoma, Nipissing, Parry Sound, Rainy River and Thunder 
Bay. In 1912 two new districts were added, the Northern of which North Bay 
was the southern base, and the Western of which Fort Frances was the pivotal point 
and Rat Portage (IXenora) on the Lake of the Woods the western boundary. Let 
us consider for a moment what kind of territory this is that has thus been invaded 
for library purposes. The Province of Ontario to-day, as few of us perhaps realize, 
embraces an area of 407,262 square miles. It is more than three and one-third 
times the size of the British Isles. It is a domain almost equal in extent to the 
combined seventeen states of Main, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey twice over, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, the two Virginias, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. I emphasize this geographical fact in order that we may 
better grasp the library problems which to-day confront us in this vast territory. 
Ontario includes eleven great districts: Timiskaming, N ipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, 
Manitoulin, Parry Sound, Muskoka, Thunder Bay, Rainy River, Kenora, and the 
recently added district of Patricia, which in itself embraces an area of over 186,000 
square miles. These districts comprise what we cali New Ontario, and in all of these 
districts, with the exception of Patricia, there are to-day Public Libraries either. 
Free or Association, engaged in handling a total book circulation of 3,888,546, 
which books, speaking generally, are of a wholesome and educational character. This 
is surely a wonderful fact, a fact which should give us cause to ponder. The most 
remote of these libraries at present is Kenora, formerly Rat Portage, at the foot of 
the Lake of the Woods, 1,154 miles from Toronto—which is the headquarters of 
the library camp, from a departmental point of view. 

To reach an approximate estimate of the activities of these institutes, let me 
remind you that older Ontario is divided into 40 counties. Some of these measure 
100 miles in one direction by 40 miles in another—kingdoms in themselves. These 
counties in turn are divided into 544 townships. ‘These townships contain over 
S00 municipalities, including 292 cities, towns and villages. The total population 
of the province at the last census was 2,523,274, of which 1,328,489 was urban and 
1,194,785 rural. 

Within this wide and fertile territory, peopled by a progressive race, there 
are over 800 Women’s Institutes, 375 Agricultural Societies, 80 Horticultural 
Societies, 100 Farmers’ Institutes, and 224 Farmers’ Clubs. I especially enumerate 
these organizations, not forgetting the 4,707 school libraries and 371 publie 
libraries, in many instances established in isolated localities, for they all pay 
willing tribute to these Library Institutes which are doing their share in shaping 
the destinies of the generations yet to come. 

One of the problems which has confronted the Department has been how to 
best introduce, with the means at its disposal, to the scattered population of this 
immense area a knowledge of the practical value of library work. 

There are to-day 371 Public Libraries in Ontario— and by “public” js meant 
those libraries that are in part supported by the state. It is obvious that annual 
inspection of these is an impossibility with the limited staff at the disposal of the 
Inspector. One of the many purposes then of these Institutes was not only to bring 
the scattered librarians in touch with each other, but to give the Inspector an 
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opportunity for personal interviews and the submission of local library conditions 
for the joint consideration of those attending. The great primary object, however, 
was to bring the active library workers in contact with each other, and to provide 
a chance of joining in round-table-talks and conferences conducted by men and 
women who were thoroughly posted upon library essentials. As the sphere of these 
Institutes expanded, the cost of holding them necessarily increased, and the Minister 
needed no urging to place a sum in the Estimates to meet the needs of this new 
educational factor. This appropriation has been added to from year to year until 
over $2,500 is now required to cover the expense. 

The co-operation of the Ontario Library Association, under whose formal 
direction these Institutes are held, has resulted in placing the system for this pro- 
vince upon the footing which is the admiration not only of our sister provinces, 
but of the states to the south of us, whose progress in this respect cannot be com- 
pared with our own. The business of these sessions, formerly occupying one day, 
now takes two. Instruction to-day is given in library essentials, in cataloguing 
and classifying under the Dewey Decimal System by the Departmental cataloguer, 
by which means many librarians who have found it impossible to attend the Summer 
Library School conducted by the Department have obtained a practical insight into 
this important branch of work. Addresses on related subjects of an inspiring nature 
by well qualified experts have also been provided. 

The attendance of library representatives alone has increased 91 per cent. since 
the first Institute held in 1907. All programmes and arrangements for these meet- 
ings are first prepared by the several local executives and revised jointly by the 
Secretary of the Ontario Library Association and the Inspector of Public Libraries 
in order to prevent overlapping of dates and undue expense. Some of the Western 
delegates have had to travel over eleven hundred miles in order to be present. 
Surely this in itself is a text for a good library sermon. The places of meeting 
are changed from year to year. This movement I am sure you will agree is a 
great one and in many respects unique. We have tried to lift these Institutes out 
of the rut of dead literary level. To-day these annual “round ups” of bookmen 
have become the vogue. 

The Minister of Education makes it a point that the Inspector of Libraries 
Whenever possible be present to give an address on some practical topic and to dis- 
cuss with the library trustees and officers the facts revealed by their annual reports 
which must be rendered in accordance with the provisions of the Act by every 
library in order to qualify for a grant. The local librarian is especially invited to 
attend. The annual Government grant to the Ontario Library Association, the 
parent organization, has been trebled within four years. Every library worker and 
book lover should seek membership in this splendid organization. 

As it is only by contrast that we can properly appraise conditions, let me turn 
your attention to the great state of New York and see what is being done for the 
Library Institutes there. 

The library authorities of that state, astounded at the liberality of the Legis - 
lature of Ontario in the handsome provision it makes to meet the expenses of these 
institutes and the great work accomplished—are seriously considering how they can 
introduce certain features of our Ontario system. New York state contributes 
annually in cash to its Library Association for Institute purposes the paltry sum 
of $100 only. A little over $3' per meeting, as compared with the $2,500 which 
will have been paid by the Government to defray the expenses of the fifteen insti- 
tutes held during the fiscal year just ended. 
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It should also be more widely known that Ontario contributes more in hard 
cash in the promotion of all classes of library work—having due regard to area 
and population—than does any state in the United States to-day. While the 
maximum annual grant to any library in New York state is now only $75.00, it 
having been recently reduced, the maximum in Ontario is $260. While New York 
State has but one public library for every 25,000 of its population, Ontario helps to 
support a library for every 6,800 of its people. England, as perhaps you know, 
has but one rate supported library for every 200,000 of its population. 

Steps have lately been taken in Albany to induce the New York State De- 
partment to take pattern from Ontario not only in respect to Institute work but 
to some of our other library methods. Forgive me if I quote a word of apprecia- 
tion, an extract from a letter from the head of the library section of the New 
York State Department of Education, Mr. Asa Wynkoop :— 

“T have just finished reading your handsomely printed, illustrated and bound report 
on Public Libraries, and have a new sense of the vigorous, progressive and efficient 
way in which you are doing things for the library cause in Ontario. I congratulate 
you and your associates most sincerely on the fine showing you make, and assure you 
that the influence of your words and work does not end with the bounds of Ontario, 
but will be felt in many States of the Union, particularly in New York. I shall have 
pleasure of referring to several features of this report in my own Annual Report, and 


commending your work and programme for library extension and improvement to our 
emulation.” 


I may add that this 1s but a sample of scores of other tributes from all parts of © 
the continent and even from across the Atlantic. 

In conclusion may I suggest for your consideration what is the general practical 
value to be derived from holding these Library Institutes. I agree with Mr. 
Wynkoop that they 

(1) Are an initial step in developing a common feeling and community of 
interests in the library work. 

(2) That they create a spirit of open mindedness and readiness to consider 
and accept new ideas. 

(3) That they impart specific instruction in library methods, economy, and 
essentials. 

As already pointed out the increase in attendance at our Institutes in 1912 
was 91 per cent., two and a half times more than in 1907. As yet no public school 
librarians have been especially invited to attend these Institutes. The Public 
Libraries Act does not provide for this expenditure, though a cordial invitation 
is extended to everyone. This year’s institutes hold the record, showing the largest 
gain in attendance ever made in a single year. About one hundred and eighty 
speakers appeared in the various programmes. The quality of many of the papers 
read and addresses given was exceptionally high and intensely practical. One word 
as to these programmes. They are first prepared by the District Institute Executive 
and forwarded to the Secretary of the Ontario Library Association, and finally 
passed on to and upon by the Inspector of Public Libraries, as all expenses are 
paid by the Department of Education. In the case of a report being made by a 
struggling hbrary calling for prompt investigation the Inspector is authorized ta 
guarantee the expenses of a selected member of any local executive in visiting such 
a library at the request of the Department. Every city and almost every town in 
Ontario has public library privileges. Out of 816 municipalities we now have 371 
in which public libraries are established. It is through the co-operation of these 
institutes that we expect ere long to see a freé library established in every rural 
municipality. 
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When it is remembered that only four years ago less than one hundred 
ibraries had come in touch with a modern library movement the rapid progress 
if to-day can be better appreciated. ‘These Institutes provide local centres for the 
vhole province. Through their medium, to quote the words of your President, 
Mir. Locke, “we have had experience where two or three people have transferred a 
yhole community into library workers.” In this movement many ladies have shown 
singularly deep interest, and as members of the more intelligent classes, their 
dentification with the work establishes the character of our campaign. In the In- 
pector’s Annual Report the story of Institute progress is related in detail and 
abulated form. Hveryone interested in library work should have copies of these 
eports and the annual reports of the Ontario Library Association compiled by Dr. 
Jardy, a most valuable book of reference. 

Within the last twelve months twenty new libraries have been established in 
mtario. During the year 1911 there was an increase in book accessions in the 
‘ublic Libraries that reported of nearly 60,000 volumes and in respect to circula- 
on over 411,000. The total number of books on the shelves of these Public 
ibraries was 1,402,283, with a total joint circulation of 3,888,546. 

_ We also have a system of Travelling Libraries by which we circulate over 
9,000 books through the length and breadth of the province, not only to com- 
unities but to individuals and at no cost to the borrowers. In the continental 
ice for supremacy in this respect we are at last almost at the top of the ladder. 

_ This in brief is the history of the Institute movement in this province and 
iould give you some conception of what has been done and what remains to be 
me in this branch of library service. Though a very important feature this is 
it one of many phases of endeavour being conducted by the Department of Edu- 
tion under a sympathetic Minister and Deputy with the valuable assistance of 
e Ontario Library Association and its untiring secretary, Dr. Hardy, and in 
spect to Toronto through Mr. Locke with his remarkable aggregation of eleven 
Jendid branch libraries. 

_ An inviting field lies before you. Is it too much to hope that those of you 
10 are present to-day at a Library Institute for the first time wil! become inocn- 
ved with the library spirit—that spirit which leads to high ideals, catholicity of 
sws, to mental entertainment and practical education. Then you will be ready 
extend that brand of aid, easy by virtue of your respective positions, that will 
uke for closer individual fellowship and a purer library outlook, and so with 
vater publicity and greater consequential popularity, you will take your part in 
moting this potent forward movement in respect to which we are so much in 
mest and so deeply concerned. 


ART AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Interviews and correspondence have taken place between Mr. Chas. W. Jeffreys and 
. Robt. F. Gagen, President and Secretary respectively of the Ontario Society of 
‘ists, and myself, over the suggestion that the trustees of those public libraries that 
‘e the proper accommodation might wisely negotiate with the Society with the object 
holding occasional exhibitions of paintings by Canadian artists. It seems obvious 
t those buildings that have suitable lecture rooms might consistently utilize the 
1e for such an admirable purpose. There are difficulties to be overcome, but I am 
ieful that co-operation will result in extending to the men, women, and especially the 
ldren, in the small communities, such a splendid opportunity to cultivate artistic 
es and elevate their minds as only the work of the painter can accomplish. If this 
1 was extended to include the sketches and drawings of school pupils, as has been 
e in Buffalo, I think another forward library movement of great. value would result. 
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CLASSIFYING AND CATALOGUING 


Report of Miss P. Spereman, Departmental Cataloguer 
mer. W. R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries. 

Acting under your instructions I have classified and catalogued, as you are 
ware, the foilowing libraries, either in part or completely, during 1913; in some 
ses installing the Newark Charging System, and giving instruction for the 
hildren’s Department and “ Story Hour.” 


unt Albert, Jan. 8th to Jan. 16th. 

In this library there are about 1,000 vols. 
cess is allowed to all the books. 
tirely of ladies. 


There is no age limit and free 
The Board is a very energetic one, composed 


A reading room was opened the beginning of the year: the papers and maga- 
aes being donated by the business men of the village. I classified and catalogued 
‘the books, gave instructions in the children’s department, and also instructions 
a “slip” charging system, as they were not ready to have the Newark system 
stalled. 

Miss E. Theaker, Secretary. 

Miss M. Rear, Librarian, 


nthill, Jan. 20th to Feb. 4th. 

The books in this library number about 2,600 vols. I classified and cata- 
jued these books and established a children’s department. There is no age limit 
1 free access is allowed to the shelves. The library board were very generous in 
plying assistance while the work was going on—especial mention might be 
de of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pitkins’ valuable assistance. 

Mr, F. Kinsman, Secretary. 

Mrs. D. Gillis, Librarian. 


lland, Feb. 5th to Feb 18th. 

This library contains about 4,300 vols. It is practically impossible to have 
access to the books as the library is situated in a small room of the town hall, 
| the stack room is not even large enough to have all the books shelved. T class- 
1 and catalogued the hooks and established a children’s department. Willing 
jave free access. No age limit for the children. ‘The library has a splendid 
ling room with a good selection of newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Secretary. 

Mr. Miller, Librarian. 


(we 


ford, Feb. 21st to Mar. 7th. 

Classified and started the work of cataloguing, and also established a children’s 
tment. There are about 3,700 vols. in this library. Free access was not 
nerly allowed, as it was practically impossible on account of the small stack- 
Oo, but with some suggestions the stack-room was altered and the borrowers 
» now free access to all the books. 

There is a splendid reading room with a good selection of newspapers and 
azines on the tables. No age limit exists for the children. | 

Mr. A. Bright, Secretary. 

Miss S. Sunter, Librarian. 
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Grand Valley, Mar. 10th to Mar. 19th. 
This is a new library with about 3,360 vols. I classified ali the books anc 
gave instructions in cataloguing and the Newark charging system. I also estab’ 
lished a children’s department. Free access is allowed to all the shelves and n¢ 
age limit exists for the children. | 
Miss S. McKinley, Librarian. 
M. W. Berwick, Secretary. | 
' 


Milton, Mar. 31st to Apr. 10th. | 
There are about 3,900 vols. in this library. I classified all the books and gay 


instructions in the card catalogue and Newark charging system, as well as estab: 
lishing a children’s department. Very valuable assistance was given by Mr 
Victor Chisholm and other members of the Board. 
Mrs. Victor Chisholm, Secretary. 
Miss M. Mackenzie, Librarian. 


Lindsay, Apr. 11th to Apr. 24th. 
This library contains about 7,000 vols. I classified all the books and startet 
the work of the card catalogue. I also gave instructions in the Newark char 
system and established a children’s department. The collection of books in thi 
library is exceedingly good. Free access is allowed to all the shelves, and no ag 
limit for the children exists. 
Mr. G. S. Patrick, Secretary. 
Miss S. Reazin, Librarian. 


Campbellford, Apr. 28th to May 1oth. | 
This is a new library. I classified all the books, of which there are abou 
3,400 vols., and started the work of the card catalogue. I also gave instruction 
in the Newark charging system and established a children’s department. Th 
librarian gave unsparingly of her time while the work was going on—workin 
nearly every evening as well as all day. | 
The reading rooms are very good, with a splendid selection of magazines an 
newspapers on ie tables, both for adult and juvenile readers. 
Mr. Carnahan, Secretary. | 
Miss O. Haig, Librarian. | 


St. Mary’s, May 18th to May 27th. 

There are about 7,200 vols. in this library; some of the best books were Wy 
stairs in an unused room, these were brought down and classified and catalogue 
with the rest of the books on the shelves. The stack-room was not at all suitab 
for free access, so at my suggestion one of the large reading rooms was made in’ 
a stack-room oe free access is now allowed to all the shelves. The old stacl 
room is to be used as a children’s room, and I am sure when the alterations a: 
completed it will be one of the best in the Province. I also established a children 
department and installed the Newark charging system. I received very valuab 
assistance from Mr. J. Eedy, member of the Board, and also from Rey. Mr. Mill 
who, although not a member of the Board, gave most generously of his time i 
services while the work was going on. 

Mr. J. Eedy, Secretary. 

Miss M. King, Librarian. 
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Port Hope, July 16th to July 23rd. 

Started the work of classification and cataloguing. As my time was limited to 
one week, on account of having to attend Institute meetings, I could only give a 
part of the instructions necessary to complete the work; however, on my return 
visit in September these instructions were completed. , 


Port Hope, Sept. 5th to Sept. 19th. 

Classified all the books in this library which number about 5,400 vols. In- 
stalled the Newark charging system and also gave instructions in the children’s 
department. This is a new library, but the stack-room was too small and 
additional shelving had to be erected in the children’s room in order that all the 
books might have shelf-room. Free access is allowed to all the shelves and no age 
limit exists for the children. | 

Mr. J. Long, Secretary. 

Mr. E. Farquarhson, Librarian. 


Blenhewm, Oct. 7th to Oct. 23rd. 

, There are about 3,000 vols. in this library. Classified all the books and 
started the work of the card catalogue. I also gave instructions in the Newark 
charging system, and the children’s department. Tree access is allowed to all the 
books; no age limit for the children. Very valuable assistance was rendered by 
Mr. Denholm and also by some of the teachers in the public school. This library 
has a splendid collection of books, but is badly handicapped by being upstairs and 
the books housed in rooms that are not at all bright or attractive. 

Mr. G. Risenborough, Secretary. 

Mrs. EB. Jenner, Librarian. 


Amherstburg, Oct. 24th to Nov. dth. 
Five thousand six hundred books in this library. I classified all the books 
and gave instructions in the card catalogue, and established a children’s department. 
This is also a new library and one of the best planned smail libraries in the 
Province. 
) Free access is allowed to all the shelves and no age limit exists for the children. 
In this library I received no assistance except that given by the librarian, 
who worked nearly every evening as well as every day, during my visit to her 
ibrary, in order to complete the work. 

Mr. Marsh, Secretary. 

Miss B. Leggatt, Librarian. 


Cingsville, Nov. 6th to Nov. 11th, Nov. 19th to Nov. 26th. 

My work in this library was interrupted on account of having to attend 
ibrary institute meetings at Stratford and Durham. 

There are about 3,000 vols. in this library. I classified all the books and gave 
nstructions for the card catalogue as well as the Newark charging system. I also 
‘ave instructions in the children’s department. ‘I'he books are to be moved into 
he new library (Carnegie grant) about Jan. 1st, 1914, and the work can be carried 
n to better advantage in the new building. Free access is allowed to all the 
helves; no age limit exists for the children. 
| Mr. J. F. Elliot, Secretary. 

Mrs. Tulan, Librarian. 
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From May 28th to July Sth I attended the third session of the Summer 
School for Librarians. I gave instructions in cataloguing, shelf-listing, ci 
systems, and other general methods, also assisting Miss Hester Young, B.A., the 
instructor in charge. 

Under the following dates I was employed in classifying books for the travel 
ling libraries in your office: 

Jan. 17th and 18th, Mar. 20th to Mar. oe July 10th to July 12th, Aug. 4th 
to Aug. 11th, Aug. 16th to Aug. 19th, Aug. 22nd to Sept. 4th, Dec. 1st to Dee. “15th 

From September 22nd to Oct. 6th I took two weeks’ vacation. 

This year I attended twelve library institute meetings and read papers at ol 
meeting, and gave introductory and blackboard demonstrations in the Dewe 
Decimal System of classification and the card catalogue. | 

Following are the names and dates of the Institute districts and places ai 
which the institutes were held in 1913: 

Chatham District, July 8-9 at St. Thomas. 

Brantford District, July 14-15 at Hamilton. 

Northern District, July 24-25 at North Bay. | 

Georgian District, July 29-30 at Midland. | 

Lindsay District, July 31-Aug 1 at Uxbridge. | 

Niagara District, Aug 12-13 at Dunnville. | 

Guelph District, Aug 14-15 at Georgetown. | 

York District, Aug 20-21 at Runnymede. + 

Stratford District, Nov. 13-14 at Stratford. 

Orangeville District, Nov. 17-18 at Durham. 

Belleville District, Nov. 27-28 at Cobourg. | 

London District, Dec. 16-17 at London. 

PATRICIA SPEREMAN. 


Forest Public Library 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES CATALOGUED 


Free and Association. Catalogued by the Departmental Cataloguer, since Jan. Ist, 
1908, to Dec. 31st, 1913, inclusive. Alphabetically arranged 


bead ed| Name of Library | rbot he County Township 
| Ass'n | 
| | 
| ie (a ia 
1913 haha burs ee tans hale F Se "> a Malden. 
1910 | Belleville ............... | F 6,399 |Hastings ........ Thurlow. 
ee, 10 Brampton. . eco ccccenece> F Greater Peels ss ae: Chinguacousy. 
1908 | Brantford (Children’s | 
Department) .........| F 20,153: Brant -..c2 25.0020. Brantford. 
Poi caett DIACCDEIOLE soos yee ent > oe 4,466 |Muskoka ........ Bracebridge. 
OP IL TINOCK WING 55 oF oo o6 aciecc aie 12,889 |Leeds ..........., Elizabethtown. 
COTS ek fi) 0 Co i era | A £850 Tent: 5. ose be. Harwich. 
TIO NCOUINEWOOE 6.6 odo «> ven os 7,610 |Simeoe ........4. Nottawasaga. 
ERO MOMEE, oo.) ai wii iclo hoo. oo: eyed | F 4,961 |Northumberland . Hamilton. 
1913 |Campbellford ............ | F 3,802 Northumberland . Seymour. 
Pk i, SS 8 oe hose odo |o 13) Worle 3 eae York. 
1910 DEV AVEOIN ccs oe oo os oS 5 3,399 |Wellington ...... Peel. 
1910 Dundas .............----| F 7,419 |Wentworth ...... Flamboro’, West 
Pe RVI as oo nec w nels ik 3,395 |Haldimand ...... Moulton. 
je a ee eS err ee | F 8,177 Wellington ...... Nichol. 
Ube 9 ee ws a. | 4,375 |Oxford .......... Zorra, West. 
CU Wl OM os Cae a aba | F 3,145 |Essex ........... Colchester. 
CO SL sa | a ee eS 5,509 | Wellington ....., Nichol. 
Re be MOULIN, eo oo on oe wo ee moe | A 2,630 ‘Welland ae eee Pelham. 
1908 | Galt (Children’s Dept.) . F 9,134 Waterloo one ogo Dumfries, North 
1909 | PeramrONe®: 2b ore he F 3,804 ! EPCGR = ot es: Leeds. 
ESE PRWORETION oo ococet dese | FF 5,019 Three's Frederick. 
SAOCMEBEGOVEG. og 2 oc oes A 2063 (HMuren- oo. a7 _ Howick. 
Sis: *Grand Valley ........2<:: | F 4,459 |Dufferin ........ - East Luther. 
Us 18) © a 97 | | rr F £7955 1Oxstord: 22.33 Oxford, North. 
1912 TMVNPATOINO: Scud onc oo 2 | F 4de PREUCE 330+ seen. Kincardine. 
Oe MIOIIS SON co cc baat, | A 4,874 Frontenac ....... Kingston. 
[eT Res 1S 7 ae ee a F 2,190 |Bssex 2.22.022..4 Gosfield, South. 
Ze ae IStON 23 5 ob nos in ie 3,019 |Essex .........+] Mersea. 
1913 WAM ee co ose oo | ¥ 7,300 | Victoria ........ Ops. 
*1908 POAEMMIGIOS, 3 nese ace eee | F SPY (OR ts pep ere a) eee _ Glenelg. 
EE Roy SS) cr ar aD F A418: (Smee, 256232525 Tay. 
MIE UEROROOM 5 8s oss dpe os | F 2,513 |Durham ........ Caven. 
ree MossOrd: 245) i.¢4¢ 7058. li <A AO GREY. 2 Oe  $t. Vincent. 
1910 PUIWUCEEON eos oe tate :. A Bea SPCTEN ob ce54 see Mornington. 
Rey OP EIB NE So sine od woe | A 3,033 |Dundas ......... Williamsburg. 
Pete fl eA EERE. 5 ac a o's Se 1 A led BAe Sere ere epee | East Gwillimbury 
OO UME Beyases 26. ioc ot oe a A 1,047 | Middlesex ....... Caradoc. 
es Oe PICS ee os eo bo eS A 3,650 | Halton .........] Trafalgar. 
1912 | New Liskeard ........... HN eee | 2,431 | Nipissing ........ Dymond. 
1910 Lociig § tLe] 5 5 A) eisai eee ae F 3,3/7 |Nipissing ......  Widdifield. 
1910 | INGLY soronte: 2.2.4 3-2 F I UA Obie ee York. 
1909 POE WMI Rar fe etc a 3S no, os A 2,426 |Peterboro .....%. Asphodel. 
1908 | Niagara Falls (Chil- ‘3 
dren’s Department) ... F | 10,065 Welland ........ Stamford. 
1908, 10 | Orangeville .............. F 5,374 Dufferin ........ Garafraxa. 
1 bh Veh lel On ad 1 Fs a tie ie ee ieee mia F 4,874 |Simeoe ......... Orillia. 
Mp erieOelinwa — 62-0. 2 os faced nn F - |:18;637- | Ontario .5.-...-, Whitby. 
1910 Owen Sounds 2... -.c0 0: F aka tC PeNs 2c no ae Sydenham. 
1909 |Palmertson ............. F 2,515 Wellington ..... Wallace. 
1910 Pesan Oe eos Sale cass F Bids pomeoe: “6 2S. Tiny. 
1910 RE OEO) 6 oo os en ke oe F 12.696 Peterboro ....... North Monaghan. 
1910 Ce ih ce is 3 She a te A POL TOatario os... . oo Pickering. 
1910 Ore cArintr. 2.5. 2. e4 Ss eles F 6,251 Thunder Bay ... McIntyre. 
1913-- | Port Hope... ieee i Sas os F 5,590.|Durham :..-.... Hope. 
1912 TEE OWE es oe See ioe ne ae F 3,649 |Renfrew ........ Renfrew. 
*1909 Richmond Hill .......... A ore LE kitts) ee Vaughan. 


* Visited by arrangement, but not ready. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES CATALOGUED.—Continued 


Free and Association. Catalogued by the Departmental Cataloguer, since Jan Ist, 


1908, to Dec. 31st, 1913, inclusive. Alphabetically arranged 


- No. Va 


Free 
Year Name of Library or No. of | County Township 
Catalogued Again) Vols 4 
: 
| g 
1912 RUNNY MCder pecs es ee | A SAG NW OPK Gs esclur creat York. 
1910 SCArDOTro ss wine & Soars toes eA 4,644) York -o. 6205 <a tne Scarboro. 
1912 (Simcoe (1908, Children’s | 
Department sce sais. F 8,136 Norfolk ......... Woodhouse. 
1909 Smith’s Falls (Children’s © 
Department): 2.2..5 e+, - F 5 Osoedaanar sas tree te North Elmsley. 
1909 Mot Caltharines cote F 1322644) oincolne preci a wear Grantham. 
1 Ste Marys ort ae to on foe 7,529 |Perth ........... Blanshard. 
1908 Sireéctsyilles. C44. F 255934 Peel @. chen sea. | Toronto. 
1910 LER Dr id re. a. cee ee ha ae tee CF 6,389 Ontario .........) Uxbridge. 
1908 | Wallaceburg (Children’s | 
Department) se 25 nooo | F Gr 142 a Kenticea ser eu ne ook Chatham. 
1908 Witte rains reese recent ts A052 LON ee nies 3 _ Turnberry. 
1908 WIArtON eter eee arte F 2, 140 | BYUCe rae se. . soe = Amabel. 
1908 WOOdSTOCKS nce tet os ee F Oe SO apOSTOLG Sunn aioe Oxford. 
1912 WitidsSornneee ke eho eee F 21s DUO A LISSOX + ¢ wets ae cee Sandwich, Hast. 
1909 WWSLON: Sot to here fe F 3,514 |York ......+..%. York. 
1913 WiellandSince. 17. oe EF 5,225 | Welland: 2.02. . Crowland. 


Total number of Libraries, 71. Total number of Volumes, 397,886. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ANNUAL REPORTS 


While the number of libraries that rendered incomplete returns in 1918 
shows a marked decrease with a great general improvement and an obvious desire 
to comply with the requirements of the Act, it is regrettable that many still con- 
tinue to render their returns incorrectly. In the new Annual Report forms pub- 
lished for 1913 returnable to this Department on the 15th of February, 1914, the 
attention of members of Library Board and Library Officers was especially drawn 
to the legal requirements and to the necessity of entering up these returns in com- 
pliance with both the Act and the regulations. Special attention was drawn to 
some of these requirements by emphasizing them in red ink. 

As much delay has hitherto been caused by the neglect of many Library 
Boards to render these Reports within the time specified by the Act, all have been 
specially notified that in future these must be forwarded to the Department of 
Education not later than the 15th day of February, and that libraries not re- 
porting before February 28th will not be able to qualify for any Annual Grant to 
which they might be entitled. In justice to the majority of the libraries which 
render their reports promptly the delay entailed by apathetic libraries has inter- 
fered with the prompt payment to the greater number who have earned their right 
to receive their Annual Grant at the earliest date possible. 

A list will be printed yearly of all those libraries that failed tc render their 
reports before the final date allowed, and also of those whose reports have been 
returned for correction, which has been due in almost every case to the neglect of | 
the officers interested to follow simple but explicit directions. 
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Standing of Association Libraries With Less Than 50 Members 
January Ist, 1913 


Remarks 

Making great effort to increase membership. 

Re-organized, April 8th, 1913 

Up. to -Nov. 11th, 1913, thad ‘failed to se- 
cure necessary members. 

Has now 180 members 

Has now over 50 members, 

Secretary Jones reports that he hopes by 
personal canvass to obtain 100 members. 

Membership increasing. 

More members have since been added. 

No replies to letters nor any information 
received. 

Membership ‘increasing. 

Mr. 8. C. Burns is making splendid efforts 
to re-habilitate this library. 

Bought an Encyclopedia Britannica con- 


trary to rules respecting expensive reference books for small libraries not 
having 2,000 books, consequently had no money left to purchase ordinary books. 
With no new books to read, membership dropped below the minimum. 


No. of No. of 

No. Name of Library Members Books 
RPMISACICTOS. 4.75 s+. 0) ces « ti 661 
PASAY UAL oaks. ees 10 739 
PeesciOountaim ......<%. 16 1,451 
SPO LEVOUMG? «ft, sic sas 18 326 
o, OER OR aR a 32 1,457 
cy ORT EEW Gs ecb eae neler 35 2,146 
Burak 0S few os 48 27001 
ReUNVCLAN. He. 5 ws 24 287 
welake Charles ...... 20 2,000 
mo. Markesville ........ 49 885 
mam Millgrove ......... 30 684 
2. Pakenham ........ 38 778 
mis. Singhampton ...... 45 285 
44. route @reek-...2.. 10 1,150 
15. Victoria Mines .... 45 Teton 
16. Victoria Road ..... 34 99 
f7. White Lake:-....... 30 739 


Making successful struggle against diffi- 
culties. 

No prospect of securing more members. 

Removed to Coniston. No recent corres- 
pondence. 

Awaiting information in Report for 1913. 

Awaiting information in Report for 1913. 


IMPORTANT Notre: Under Sec. 22, Part III. Public Libraries Act of 1909, “no lib- 
rary which has not a membership of at least FIFTY persons over 21 years of age shall 
be entitled to share in any appropriation for Public Libraries.” ! 


List of Libraries referred to in Inspector’s Report, 1911, Page 511 


If no immediate response is obtainable from these silent communities the 
19,043 books belonging to these 25 libraries will at once be collected and either 
donated to some progressive library in the vicinity or used to supplement the books 


of the Travelling Libraries. 


No. of 

County Library Books 
ROMA. «.. ss Goulaise Baye a.024.05 319 
1 ila nag aad Webbwood .......... A71 
BRUCE, ay oe cas CMCDSEO Wess sna Soca 335 
eae TVONV CLOOU Ie trrnccei ities 5 a DSM 
re Mioms Head: «+. s0060 35 1,102 
Muiferin....<., ICAI OSOs ne) cs Gee 976 

: oA FVOSCIMON Ss 65. kt card 2 
rss ie ViPOLOte tL Eig i. ctor. 2% 816 

sai eae ie Glene@ross: sabes. ea. 146 
mrontendac..... IBATCehSCa 6 sivear wis ones OAT 
aN ac sk aiehes PIA REUSMOLUN: a ecsiieres ces! 309 
Grenville ..... epencerville, .2...2.%. 620 
Berroimand. ..a.Dumerin: ... os. aie P23) 


No. of 

County Library Books 
Hastiness. 4. Bancrott. tee 265 
lennox, @ Add nterprices aoe 903 
SS of PALALKCI Aste eee 522 
Northumberhd Wenelias i, sa.) 2a 709 
PAarryesOun +c tOUSSCRINEE oases 547 
Peewee. Korks of, the Credit... 42> 
StOGMOIM ieee Moose Creek ........ 382 
ee aN: Te i Wialeseoccanmnetr ene een 

SoS NRO rs Cr WICKs = wanton lien 907 

soe ae Dan tae ee \CBY SOT sau sett eaeeat: 492 
Water loogaii. Baden psc. cae sinter 2,900 
ViOUKR vare ns Keswick prac er 213 


Section 26, Sub-Section 1 of Public Libraries Act, 1909,"reads as follows : 


29.—(1) Where a Board fails or neglects to keep open the library for two 


years, or to furnish an annual report, as 


required by the Regulations, for two con- 


secutive years, such failure or neglect shall effect a dissolution of the corporation, 
and the Minister may take possession of all its books, magazines and periodicals, 
and dispose of the same as he may deem proper, but nothing herein contained 
shall confer any authority or control over any land belonging to a board or library 


association. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES TAKEN OFF THE ACTIVE LIST 


Their Position in 1913 


In the Report of the Inspector for 1911 the names were published of those 
libraries which had been removed from the active list for non-comphance with the 


Act between the years 1905 and 1910, inclusive. 


As a result of investigation or 


correspondence the following have been either re-organized or their books transferred 
to another library in a more progressive community, or a High or Public School. 


Those now being corresponded with and 
separately. 


(1) Re-organized, etc. 


No. of 

County Library Books 
Bruce eee PDIVGP LON a We rcgesn aks ot, 1,884 
Eleing 2 West ome 25:5-2565% 1,148 
GETEV ae i Se eee WleSheCHtOUE Se eae 1,431 
EEO. Gee cn POLdWiGHt Bice sae 1,866 
Kentwicn wd. Oss INTE OLY Bai kispem aaabiats tase Lt 


Inkerman 
To S.S. No. 6, Moun- 
Tain? 

PMG ass ee Morewood 
In care 
Trustees. 

Vienna 
To H.-S. Trustees. 

Port Burwell 
To... 2.8 baynalm: 

Erontenac...~. Wolfe Island 
To Teachers’ Assoc., 
Co. Frontenac. 

Algonquin 
To P. S. Trustees: 


Cce4 6 2 6 eh Ree RRO ER: [6 [0 0 0:50) 0 (0) (6) Oe 


fi ee OO) CMO Ce | 


Sule es) ie © Celica: OV We Wt RCAL, |" tel.eiecer 6) (e) ene) e)°6) ee) a 


ai fe) 8: wine | et, eae 


oe eee eee 


(Tren Viliel. +e A SON CUE -eeeses ou eae 


that may yet be re-organized are shown 


(3) Still in.communication, with hope of Re-organizing in some cases. 


Addington..... TAtiworthive, scot & 1,453 
AIPOMA esac Naitn *@entre: 2c. i. 597 
abe ito eae ODES Sarin eee ne 289 
PU Cet nats so Hepworeit maneeer hess jedi 
MEAT IOTO Irion ee VIET Ved ee ee nee tes 258 
i aa Ee ae BADOUEN creas rae 1,573 
Dpireria oy... 38 Melancuyvon 4.2. 3/A. eas 1,099 
DD OAS a ee a DO Ge te centres eek 401 
TORE tie ee Pelee= island) 2. txsiee 316 
Frontenac..... MISSISSITINE: « eee eee 1,203 
Grenville ...... Burritt Hapiis.: «ess 35D 
=n ms be ta A VT LS SP eens. a eset 384 

Oe Se North Augusta ..... 1,498 
repair & SASVA Ta ie peeeck eet ee 607 
SRO hare eh oe & Holland Centre .. 58a%4 eit 
oe ieee em Shallow: lake: 22... ..° 1,061 

eee. Serre BOenGr seer a fat  Se 1,383 
Fe Mee ee Maxwell & Feversham 383 
Hyldiniani. 2) Cori: fsb Uy aad wile ah 974 
PE Qshize: ccc OAR ree Molesworth wis .esles £6 793 
RBOty ees oe HNSREALG .ccGe eee 1 Gai 
Panark. (42sec Maberley ..c%e0 eee: 364 


No. of 
County Library Books 
Leeds. cr ees NéwDoro (2... +e 494 
Nipissing...... Haileybury 2. yee 414 
Parry Sound... Po0wassan: <4). sss 888 
os i, »#Bmsdale®\.5.: see 1,140 
- es Sw SUnGTIGEe: «< :cleeeree 1,070 
Waterloo...... LAT WOOd 4. .< snceeeee 709 
Schools. 
KOR Geant epee Tilbury, He .. eee 1,682 
To P: L. Tilbiasa ‘ 
OTT Sana eee Wheatley .....eee 1.641 
Books sold to 
Thamesville P. L,, 
1911. 
AM Dton yee. tse. Aberarder...... 7. Seco 3,208 
To S$) 5S.” Nowa 
Plympton. 
Parry Sound...Kearney <.... see 2 eee 
To P. S. Trustees. 
Wellineton:.... Hillsburs= ,2) cee 1,350 
Books sold to pay 
liabilities. 
leeds: 5 oe ATHOnNS ist mn eee 1,544 | 
Ee ee te rn ML STi <5. Soo pee a 584 
5 AQdTSON. 9. ...)2 eee 459 
IN eGINe ee Caistorville” Sloe 379 
Middlesex..... GGTANEON: . 2.2744 295 | 
Muskoka...... pevern Bridge. 2a 977 
Ontario... Brougham ....2%.. sacle ss 
IE One te ZOPVYT os. sha eee 1,327 
Parry Sound...Sprucedale .......... 1,084 
Peele st ie cee Cheltenham =, .s.oe8 2 583 
Be Te) Sn fae Lorne. Park. 2 54-0 ee 443 | 
Peterborough.. Havelock ........... 426 
Prince Edward Bloomfield .......... 1,804 
Rantrew. os: Burnstown.ws«dso eee 942 
RHSSOUl tase Ge Vals <i) hci tks Eee 990 
Sigeeg fe Leni Thornton’ |. ¢> 5 0 ee 427 
Stormont... :... Pinch ©: «4.3556 se ee 672 
Waterloo...... Floradale .s.<vo.eeee 2,107 
Wellington -..).. Glen) Allam ~..... 0. 1,210 
Wentworth:.... Binbrook ...2,ifee08 652 
" 2 GE PCOUON: 57,40. 2 401 
York ans. ss 5. Vandort .... 1. 2,215 


Note.—Careful study of the above should lead to active missionary work by the 


officers of the Library Institutes interested. 
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‘* THE TRUSTEE AND THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT ” 


Address delivered by Walter R. N ursey, Inspector of Public Libraries, Toronto, 
on “The Trustee and the Children’s Department,” at the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Library Association at the Public Library, Toronto, March 
24th, 1913 :— , 

Mr. President and Members of the Ontario Library Association and Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—To-day it is my privilege to address you upon the important 
hbrary topic of “The Trustee and the Children’s Department.” 

“A room in the sunniest corner of the library building, ample shelves well 
stocked with books, low tables around which sit a score of children reading, whilst 
a sweet-faced woman helps them find the books they want and introduces them to 
‘the world of the great and wise, and finally an atmosphere of peace in which the 
hurly-burly of the outside world finds no place—this is what the public library 
should give, and in many places is giving, the children.” So writes Walter Field in 
his “ Fingerposts to Children’s veading.” 

It is well we should remember that it is not so very long ago that children 
in the public libraries, like dogs in the parks, were unwelcome. All this is changed 
and to-day some of cur public library trustees are raising the question whether 
‘the children are not getting more than their just share of attention, to the neglect 


of their elders. 


5 

station. 

| The original idea of a children’s library was to enable children to become 
systematically acquainted with literature. Above all things it should have open 
recess. “The pest way to render a child familiar with books,” says Gilbert, “is to. 
allow it to handle them. Books that are not true in their historical facts should 
ind no place in a juvenile library.” The public brary of Denver, Colorado, claims 
© have opened the first children’s room. The continent of Kurope is forty or 
ifty years behind the United States and Canada in the development of public 
ibraries in the interests of the child. 

“The first aim of the Children’s Department,” says HK. Lyman, “is to pre- 
are the child to use the adult library easily and well: second, to so guide his read- 
ng that he will learn to know and love the best books.” It is the hibrarian’s busi- 
less to bring the child and the book together at just this time. 

The trustee should see to it. and this is a vital consideration, especially in 
he case of the erection of a new library building, that the rooms for the children 
hould be large and sunny, and the furniture simple and practical. Referring to 
he question of schoel environment Mario Montessori places great emphasis on 
he furnishing of the schoolroom, the novel feature being “that the children may 
free to go and come as they like as in a library, throughout the entire day.” 
he tells us she had comfortable little chairs and armchairs made, some of wood 
nd some of wicker, with a little washstand, so low that it could be used by even 

three-year-old child. All the children were permitted to seleet the position which 
lev found most comfortable. 
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In the library at Newark, New Jersey, there are two wash-basins in the corner 
of the children’s room. No child with dirty hands is allowed to sit down to read. 
Experience has shown that four shelves high is about right for the shelving in the 
children’s room, with adjustable shelves for the larger books. “ One shelf,” says 
M. KE. Coming, “should be devoted exclusively to the best books for boys and 
another to the best books for girls.” My own view is that owing to the dearth of 
good books for girls, they would often be better employed if they read the books 
for boys. On the walls for purposes of gratification and inspiration the trustees 
should hang attractive pictures. The Madonna, for example, as a Divine Mother, 
holding in her arms the babe who is greater than she. Those of you who have 
visited the Peterborough Library will have been struck by a magnificent copy of 
this triumph of art that surmounts the fireplace in the general reading-room. Good 
pictures, flowers and a cozy fireplace serve to heighten the cheerful effect of the 
children’s room, and noiseless floors are a great advantage. 

In the selection of pictures let the trustees pause and discriminate in their 
choice. Portraits of great men and good women, of animals, birds and flowers, 
and realistic scenes, depicting stirring episodes in the lives of British heroes and 
heroines. 

The St. Joseph, Missouri, public library, as an experiment, purchased 1,600 
stereoscopic views showing the customs and industries, and scenery of different 
countries. They have been an endless source of pleasure and instruction to the 
children. Illustrating for children is now a distinct and important branch of art. 
Some of the best artists have devoted their lives to the service of the child. The 
pictures in a child’s book are as much to the child as the text—indeed often more. 
What the child wants is life, also something humorous without being vulgar. 

Up to about thirty years ago the libraries in the United States were uni- 
versally closed to children, but later, in compliance with the growth of rationalism, 
the age limit was dropped from eighteen to sixteen, then from sixteen to twelve, 
until finally, as in the case in Ontario, it was abolished entirely. No public library 
in this province can now impose an age limit without the approval of the Minister 
of Education. The trustee would do well to foster an alliance between the Sun- 
day School, the clergy, and the library. 'The latter, as a class, have not, I regret 
to say, taken the active interest in the public libraries one would naturally expect. 
How are we to account for this? There are, of course, many notable exceptions. 

The library, says 2 modern authority, should both supplement and be a feeder 
to the school, and likewise counteract the school, at any rate there should be at 
least a general atmosphere of homeliness in the children’s room. The home must he 
brought into closer contact with the library than is perhaps possible in the school. 
To this end the trustee should regard the parent as a most important library factor. 

Have you—I address myself to the trustees present—ever fallen in worship 
before the great and marvellous world that we thoughtlessly call “a little child’s 
soul?” If so, you and I, if we watch the ceaseless observations and listen to the 
sometimes troublesome inquiry of the child, will be surprised at these acute—I was 
going to say “cute’—remarks upon all subjects within the range of its faculties. 
Most children can readily master meanings without, in some cases, the infantile 
help of the adult. ‘This supposed need for perpetual explanations is more the 
result of our own crass methods of training and our own stupidity, and not that 
of the child. 

Perhaps no more vivid characterization of a child has ever been sketched than 
by Kiphng in his wonderful little verse: . 

“T have six faithful serving men, who taught me all I knew; | 

Their names are Why, and How, and What, and Where, and When and Who.” 
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Then again: 

“I know a person small, 

Who has a swarm of serving men who get no rest at all, 

She sends them abroad on her own affairs 

From the moment she opens her eyes; 

A hundred Whats, a thousand Wheres, and seven million Whys !” 
The child, all said and done, is simply an embodied interrogation point ! 


The qualities of any person, whether they be health, character, efficiency, or 
what not, depend tremendously upon his environment and upbringing as well as 
upon possible hereditary endowments. Whatever a child’s present environment 
may be, it will fall, remain, or rise with its thoughts, its vision, its ideal. It has 
been said that “the average child will become as small as its controlling desire; as 
great as its dominant aspiration.” 

I agree with Mr. McClure that no one can evade even voluntary impressions or 
escape their effect. Not one person or child is the same, or ever will be the same, 
when, for instance, he comes away from a lecture or a moving picture show, as he 
was when he went to it. 

If noticeably uncongenial the trustee should try to improve the environment. 
Only in a few instances does the original freshness of childhood’s promise remain 
after contact with the world. That so lost is rarely regained. 

Of one thing we can rest assured that even “the little one who catches Christ’s 
spirit and does things in Christ’s way is sure, like Christ himself, to be conqueror 
of environment.”’ 

The responsibility for proper library environment for the child rests upon the 
trustee. He should realize that the child has a right to the best that is in us. The 
highest debt, the most sacred obligation that any community owes is to its children. 
“No matter what taxes upon property,” says Wood Hutchinson, “is necessary to 
provide school houses, a children’s department in the library, parks and play 
grounds, the property owner must bear it.” 

Everyone of us should run his business in the interests of his children, or if 
childless, in the interests of those of his neighbour. If children at times prove 
incorrigible it is partly our own fault. Politics and government should all be run 
in the interest of the child that is growing up. No sacrifice is too great to make, 
no sum too large to demand for the proper development of children. In the 
children’s department of the library we should have all the accessories for producing 
a sane mind in a sound body. 

Mr. Durrant, of Runnymede, has told us that the Library Board that says 
it is doing all that it can do for its subscribers is untrue to its charge. Good for 
Mr. Durrant. 

We cannot too highly reverence these profoundly wise and mysterious beings 
-~I am speaking of the children, not the trustees—whom we never fathom. We 
should see behind the figure of every child the infinite line of past generations, 
before it the equally endless ranks of those to come. “The child,” writes an autho- 
rity, “is the sum of these dead ones, the hope of the unborn.” Fit him then 
for life and for action, for service instead of superiority ; for work, not for display. 
The one question now asked of any applicant for work in any department of life 
is not, “ What credentials have you on file?” but “What can you do?” The boy 
or girl, man or woman who, in the language of the street, “holds down his job,” 
does so by deeds and not by diplomas. Unfortunately the flower of a nation’s youth 
is often sacrificed on the battlefield whilst the nation’s future is determined by 
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the weak and unfit whom the recruiting sergeant rejects. “You are not good 
enough to be a soldier,” Napoleon is reported to have said, “stay at home and be a 
father.” 

Carlton, the well-known sociological writer, estimates that about $200,000,000 
of the United States public expenditures are chargeable to crime, and that the 
total annual income of its habitual criminals is about $400,000,000. To this great 
total of $600,000,000, he says, should be added the cost of lives taken, labour lost, 
property maliciously destroyed, the cost of locks, bolts, and safe-deposit vaults, 
to say nothing of the broken hearts and homes, the desolation and despair. This 
same writer estimates that the introduction of a thorough system of manual train- 
ing, kindergartens, vacation schools, playgrounds, parental schools and the Chil- 
dren's Department in our libraries, would reduce the sum quoted by one-fourth, 
or by $150,000,000 annually, realizing a sum greater than was recently spent. for 
the entire school system of the United States in one year. A decrease in juvenile 
crime to-day means a corresponding reduction of adult crime to-morrow. Victor 
Hugo says that every school opened means a prison closed. Surely we can apply 
this parallel with equal justification to the public library. 

It would be well for the trustees to be firmly exacting as regards cleanliness 
in the children. One librarian reports that a certain mother sent her hearty thanks 
for a cake of soap presented to one of the most untidy kiddies. A good motto for 
a children’s department might well read: “Clean hearts, clean hands, clean books.” 

The library trustee would also profit much if he would ponder the words of 
John Ruskin, who declared, “There was as yet no ascertained limit to the noble- 
ness of person and mind which the child might finally attain by early observance 
‘of the laws of God.” This comforting doctrine was echoed by Herbert Spencer, 
‘who proclaimed that “Whatever the best human nature is capable of, is within the 
reach of human nature at large tf wculcated in the child.” 

Shall we deny our children the fullest opportunity for acquiring vital 
knowledge that leads to self-conquest and achievement as regulated access to in- 
spiring literature on the shelves of our public libraries should make possible? 

“When the ardent longing for life is once aroused in the child,” says Sara 
Bryant, “the fires of youth burn with a peculiar intensity. The budding sus- 
ceptibility of sex makes the blood press harder. Everywhere, but especially in 
the factory and the street, adolescence is liable to storm and perversion.” At 
this stage, then, the Library through the hbrarian—I think you will agree—could 
‘be made the sanctuary for the growing child. 

Gabriel Compayre insists that the theory of education rests on two pillars: 
The study of the ideals of civilization and the study of the child in order to discover | 
what rudimentary tendencies he may possess favourable to culture. For this pur- 
pose the children’s department in a public library is especially designed, for the 
ehildren’s librarian should know the individual child as well as the books. ‘To 
further this valuable possibility the lbrary trustee should see to it that the 
children are made to feel that the library is lke “home.” The tendeney of modern 
school life is to make all children uniform at the sacrifice of culture. They become. 
the machine-made victims of hard and fast methods. ‘This is essentially an age. 
of formalism, “an age of devotion to method, and we are all peculiarly liable to 
become prisoners to conventionality.”” Formalistic uniformity is foreign to the 
spontaneity and individuality of childhood. I think it was Pestalozzi who pictured 
a society in which all primary education was carried on in the homes. Theoret 
ally he was right, but we would have to select the homes. 
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Cut-and-dried methods are not, however, invariable, for I am reminded of a 
school principal who, when he had stripped the schoolroom and had given it over 
to the children and their toys, told his staff to “Keep the youngsters busy, but not 
to let them learn anything if they could help it.” It is in this general connection 
of a personal interest in the individuality of the boys and girls in his library that 
the trustee can distinguish himself. I claim that he should plan his engagements 
so as to devote a part of at least one day out of every week to the juvenile work 
of the local library as ‘punctilliously as he attends to his own business. I don’t 
want to suggest that the trustee should live in the library. No man has a shred of 
right to accept the obligations that appertain to the position of a library trustee, 
especially where the welfare of the young is so largely at stake, unless he is wholly 
prepared to live up to his responsibilities. : 

Other workers with children should also be consulted by the children’s 
librarians, and invited to the children’s room. So much of deep and common sense 
has been uttered by previous speakers this afternoon in respect of the child’s 
library life that I feel like a man shackled. . 

Miss Holmes referred this afternoon in her admirable address to the Story 
Hour. The story hour, as we have learned, is the legitimate work of libraries 
wherever possible. Now, as children are keen critics and intolerant of errors, 
“a Story-teller,” says Sayers, “must be accurate.” It is well to get a trustee to 
preside. The tale-teller should talk in a very subdued voice. It arrests attention 
and creates a hush. He should keep perfectly cool, be completely master of the 
audience, and come to a dead stop immediately there is any talking or interruption. 
Convincing story-telling is, of course, a heaven-born gift. 

In this splendid building the children—we have been told—assemble here in 
throngs to participate in the Story Hour conducted by a member of the staff. At 
three other of the Toronto branches during the past year children’s work has been 
organized. 

I believe if more time were devoted to natural play and outside study, children 
would make greater progress. It has doubtless occurred to Mr. George Locke that 
a summer Story Hour conducted to the muffled accompaniment of street car traffic, 
fragrance of new mown grass, the whisper of leaves, and the whistle of the robins— 
on the library lawn attached to this delightful building, would add to the allure- 
ments that his Story Hours already present. In this particular the well-located 
country library that has a nicely kept lot in the rear of the building has a great 
idvantage. 

“The faculty of putting one’s self in the place of others,” says Felix Adler, 
“may be cultivated by means of fairy tales. Children are constantly called npon 
(0 place themselves in situations in which they have never been—alone in the 
vorld, hungry, away from home without protection. Their sympathies are thus 
iroused in a variety of forms.” 

The Minister of Education is not insensible to the lure of the value of the 
Story Hour. Miss Spereman, the Official Cataloguer of the Department, is in- 
tructed to introduce the Story Hour wherever and whenever it may be feasible 
n any library she visits. Her efforts have met with marked success. 

“The child’s delight in myth and fairy tales,’ says Wood Hutchinson, “is 
ust beginning to be recognized by educationists as nature’s royal road to learning.” 

“Fairy tales,” as Mr. Wodson has told us, “stimulate the imagination, quicken 
he moral sentiments, and lead our children into the bright realms of the ideal.” 
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Happy, breezy, wholesome true stories of the living world, inculcate a love of 
good reading. 

This leads up to the question of books. I agree with Moses—not the law- 
giver in this instance—but W. J. Moses, the student, also with Mrs. Hanna, Mr. 
Locke, Miss Black, Dr. Harley Smith, and others, who urge that only books of 
quality be given to the young. I would be tempted to strike off 50 per cent. of the 
older titles on the shelves of the children’s rooms and substitute “adult” books. 
What the child wants is strong literature. Not “skilly,” but real porridge. Books 
with plenty of good red blood, pure, invigorating, and uplifting. 

We live in an age of adulteration and all kinds of “per cents.” Let the 
trustee see to it that the children at least are provided with reading matter un- 
adulterated and undefiled. 

There are many books written in the past that have served their time, and are 
no longer of any practical worth to humanity. 

To know one good book well is better than to know something about one hun- 
dred at second hand. 

An adult reader must be superbly timid who feels no shame in confessing 
that he is wholly ignorant of a great many books. 

According to a moderate calculation there are annually produced by the 
women of the world a hundred thousand novels and works of art. The thought 
occurs might not many of these products better have been boys and girls? 


The three best foods for fancy ever invented are the spoken story, the drama, 


and the novel. The sanest, the most wholesome, the most accessible of these is 
the novel. It is as cruel to deprive a growing boy or budding girl of an abundance 
of wholesome, enjoyable fiction as it is to debar them from butter on their bread. 
But remember that a child should be taught to think of the labour it has cost to 
produce a book. Never to turn down its leaves, never to place it upon the table 
face downward, and never to read with dirty or inky fingers. 


Occasionally, as you know, we meet with a specimen boy as prococious as_ 


the one that Mrs. McClung, of “Sowing Seeds in Danny” fame, once cleverly des- 
cribed to me. Stepping from the stoop of the general store in her home town 
in Manitoba, she turned to accost a small boy. ‘He ‘sensed’ me in a moment,” 
she said, “then, scooting away as fast as his legs could carry him, called back, 
‘Gee! You can sow all the seeds you have a mind to in Danny, but you can’t 
sow no seeds in me.’ ” 

I have been busy the last few days trying to ascertain approximately the 
comparative circulation of books of Fiction and Non-Fiction among the children 
of the Free and Association Libraries of Ontario. I also wanted to discover what 
class of Juvenile Non-Fiction appeared to be most popular. 

Up to Saturday last (March 22nd) only 277 libraries out of about 400 had ren- 
dered their annual reports for 1912. Of these 277 only 152, or 55 per cent. had 
kept a separate record of the circulation of their Juvenile Non-Fiction, under the 
ordinary eight classes of the Dewey classification. 


Out of a total of 74,862 juvenile books in these 152 libraries, 44,216 were — 


fiction and 30,646 non-fiction. The total circulation of these books of fiction 


reached 202,119 and non-fiction 120,150. The circulation of non-fiction repre- — 


senting say a little over 37 per cent. of the total combined circulation, and that 
of fiction a little less than 63. Of the non-fiction books, Geography and Travel 
headed the list in 40 libraries, Literature in 36, General works in 22, Natural 


Science in 22, History in 20, Sociology in 6, Biography in 5, and Useful Arts in 1. ~ 
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These figures show that in 40 of these 152 libraries the desire of the majority 
of the juvenile readers was for a wider knowledge of the world they live in, a 
craving for travel. In a word, they were affected with wanderlust. Without at- 
tempting further analysis this would seem in part to show that the prevailing 
spirit of unrest which to-day possesses the human family is not exclusively .con- 
fined to adults. - Incomplete, and doubtless partly incorrect as these records may 
be, speaking generally they are sufficiently nearly correct to offer food for deepest 
reflection on the part of the library trustee. Had time permitted, a close analysis 
of the booksellers’ invoices might have disclosed somewhat different results. It 
would be interesting to ascertain the comparative social characteristics of these 
152 communities whose children are endowed with such dissimilar literary tastes, 
and whether it is chiefly among the children of the urban libraries that a tendency 
to study more non-fiction is developing. 

It is hopeful, however, and much portent that books of Literature were the 
most popular in 386 libraries, and next upon the list after those on Geography 
and Travel. 

I confess to an absorbing interest in the study of child life, and a deep-rooted 
concern in the welfare of the men and women yet to be. Any way, I hope to 
find time during the current year to exploit this inviting field of enquiry more 
thoroughly. In the country farm-house, in the city tenement, and in the school- 
room, as well as under its own roof, the juvenile department in the public library 
is bringing the child to a knowledge of a great new world, and in order to in 
part provide for this magnificent if pressing need, I would suggest to the Trustee 
that greater effort should be directed to the giving of entertainments in the library, 
of a class that would draw both men and women, the proceeds to be largely applied 
for the purchase of children’s books. | 

In conclusion, I tender my sincere appreciation of the good work already 
accomplished by many of our library trustees in the interests of the “little ones,” 
and venture to predict that the habit will soon become universal. — 


THE CANADIAN FREE LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


(Cor. Medland and Annette Sts., West Toronto) 


This Institute is growing in usefulness. It was established November 9th, 1906, 
with 81 volumes. It now has 3,790 volumes and 1,340 pieces of music. All systems of 
raised print are on its shelves. The circulation of books and music, 1907, was 996; in 
1913 it had increased to 6,716. The post office carries its books free to readers in every 
province. I visited the library during the year and can testify to the high character 
and methods of the work as conducted. The value of the books, 3,675 in all, is 
placed at $3,300. Mrs. Marion Robinson, who for some years did excellent service 
as librarian, who retired, has been succeeded by Mr. C. S. Swift, M.A. Mr. E. W. 
Hermon still remains treasurer. 

The Canadian Library for the Blind is worthy of wider recognition. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


The Minister having again recommended and obtained from the Legislature 
an appropriation amounting this year to $1,200 for the purpose of  hold- 
ing another Session of the Summer Library School (the first of which was held 
in 1911), authorized a Third Session which was held commencing Monday, June 
‘nd, closing June 380th, 1913. 

Through the courtesy of the Board of Governors of the University of Toronto 
and Professor G. H. Needler, Acting Librarian, the Women’s reading Room in 
the Library Building was allotted for the purpose. The Session occupied four 
weeks. 

Miss Hester Young, B.A., of the University of Toronto Library, was ap- 
pointed Instructor in Charge under the direction of the Inspector of Public 
Libraries. The latter, owing to domestic bereavement, was unable to be present 
during the last days of the Session. 

For the past two Sessions I have reprinted the prospectus in full. As copies 
of these were supplied to every one interested, and. can yet be obtained upon 
application to the Inspector, it does not seem necessary to insert it in this 
report. 

The course of study as in former years was planned to include the funda- 
mental principles of library work in all its branches, on practical rather than 
theoretical lines, hoping to meet the wants of the average library, which class 
constitutes over 80 per cent. of all the libraries of the province, and the adminis- 
tration and requirements of which do not correspond with those of the urban 
libraries in the larger centres. 

Instructions was again based upon the assumption that the student had but 
a limited knowledge of library essentials, hence the intention to first meet the 
needs of those desirous of undertaking an elementary course—a fundamental 
knowledge of library economy and methods—for which purpose practice work 
was made a special feature with the object of familiarizing the students with the 
daily routine of the average library. To meet growing demands, a longer course, 
embracing a wider sphere of tuition, might perhaps be instituted in the future. 

Miss Young’s instructional staff consisted of Miss Patricia Spereman of the 
Inspector’s branch; Miss Adeline Cartwright, of Toronto, who had just com- 
pleted a year’s course at the Pratt Institute School at Brooklyn, N.Y., and Miss 
Tilhan H. Smith, of the staff of the Toronto Public Library. 

Courses of acceptable lectures on related subjects of high educational value 
were contributed by the experts who undertook similar work in 1912. 

No entrance fee was required, and all necessary books and stationery were 
supplied by instruction of the Minister free of cost to the students. In addition 
to this, free transportation to and from their homes was provided to all students 
resident in Ontario. 

T am unable to discover any Library School either in Canada, the British 
Empire, the United States, or any other country in the world, which extends such 
generous privileges. 

An examination was held at the close of the Session. 

Strong expressions of approval of this signal service, provided by the 
Minister to meet the pressing needs of library workers in the founding of such 
a course of study, have been voiced by representative speakers at every Library 
Institute in the country, and many letters of appreciation have been received. 
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Instructors :— 
Miss Hester Young, B.A., Chief Cataloguer University of Toronto Library, Instructor- 


in-Charge. 


No. 17 


Miss Patricia Spereman, Classifier and Cataloguer of Department of Education. 
Miss Adeline Cartwright, of Toronto.—Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss Lillian H. Smith, Head of Children’s Department, Toronto Public Library.— 


Children’s Work. 


Mr. R. J. Hamilton, University of Toronto Press, Bookbinding and Repairing. 


Lecturers on Special Topics:— 

A. H. U. Colquhoun, B.A., LLD., Deputy Minister of Education.—Special Address. 

Prof. L. E. Horning, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Teutonic Philology, Victoria Uni- 
versity, Toronto.—History of Literature. 

HK. A. Hardy, B.A., D.Paed.—Library History and Buildings. 

W. O. Carson, Librarian, London Public Library.—Library Business and Secretarial 


CONOR we 


30 


Methods. 


Miss Mary S. Saxe, Librarian Westmount Public Library, Montreal. 
Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries.—Library Law, Library Institutes, 


Travelling Libraries. 


Space does not permit the insertion of the daily programme of studies, hither- 
to printed in previous reports. 


Name | 


Bain, Miss Helen I. 
Clow, Miss Irene 
Costello, Miss Nellie ... 
Cross, Miss Dorothy 
Duncan, Miss Mary 
Forman, Miss Myrtle ... 
Haig, Miss Ora 
Eiallett Miss 2a Os ees. 
Harris, Miss Annie M. .. 
Harris, Miss Alice M. ... 
Hunter, Miss Jean 
Jones, Miss Elizabeth.... 
Low, Miss Kathleen 
Lynn, Miss Charlotte .... 


e6 Seneca: 01%: 


Peter be iar. 


McSherry, Miss Catherine ae “> 


Parsons, Miss Ruth 
Reddock, Miss Lydia ... 


Reynolds, Miss Dorothy... .. 


Robinson, Miss Dora E.. 
Rudd, Miss Jennie 
Smith, Miss Jean 
Spereman, Miss 
PHETI UG ociy ae cere an ee 
sproule,-Mras-S. GC. 42ss25 
Sweet, Miss Helen 
Trewin, Miss Verna 
Williams, Miss May 
Bright, Miss Olive 


2 6 5 e's 


Bemister, George 


Ee a ee 


Names of Students who registered, alphabetically arranged 
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Position Library 
| 
PASS L er suOLELEEATE oie 6 on Woodstock ..... 
cette OROTL Ome bee 
Sieh cet IOUNOTEEO! a Uaeeeee 
ose CG Pe Mee be ee eae ad ODOT! <a eee 
Member duibrary Board Don '..04.0 eo 
Eibrarianyee eee ees Grinishy: 1.4.24 
Labbrarian Sees ee Campbellford 
ASS suibrarian  j-5 ess Ag. Coll., Guelph. 
LDU OTANI eos, este eee Chri litliea on tein ae eee 
Jo Gh ooo Gono aon ooo Mey won ave $ 
Agst. Librarian, 222.2%. Fort William 
AGSt  LALDEATIGI Se yr cte Newmarket .....| 
ray Lot ey Cee eee LOrOuLO 
LOE ODTLO. | veneers 
IN SersOl: Fase 
Penh OLE SUS. (ewig 
Oia POT ONLD ay ouseratences 
Benes Late kee et Ob OLEED ee 
Asst= Iberian. ote Port Arthur 
La PPATIAD so. ei eee Clinton e eee 
Asst eiibrarian -..4..0.2 Sault Ste. Marie. 
Rese Roe cas ry ecg eC terrae, wen ees 
[ibrastan<.. eessess tak Barrie ere ucts ante 
Asst. Librarian ....... Sarthe cts ere: 
: Lec PE OLOnLo. Sc 
re ee Gosh kucecee st ees Toronto 
(Occasional) Educa- 
tional Library ...... Toronto ........ | 
(Occasional ) Member ; | 
of Library Board...|Haliburton ..... 
PADTAMAI AS cig tees Listowel ..61 2. san 


Climie, Miss Lillie R.....| 


Thompson, Miss Mary E.| 


of Vols | 


in Library 


No. 
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Partly 


/ 86,397 
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From the above it will be seen that out of 30 students registered, 14 were 
from libraries containing a total of 86,418 books, ten of which had been classified 
under the Dewey System, showing an increase in iotal books represented—ex- 
clusive of the 35,000 books of the Educational Library at the Normal School— 
of 388,311, or 75 per cent. as compared with 1912. 

Of the 30 students registering four took a partial course only and could not 
qualify for an examination. 

In the case of Miss Jean R. Hunter, of Fort William, she was unable—due 


to illness—to complete her examination, and though last upon the list, her actual 
qualifications entitled her to better rank. 


List of Students who Completed the Course in the Order as Given: 


1. Robinson, Miss Dora Edna. 14. Low, Miss Kathleen Marion. 
2. Hallett, Miss Annie O. 15. Clow, Miss Emma BH. I. 

3. Spereman, Miss Marguerite. 16. Forman, Miss Myrtle E. 

4. Sweet, Miss Helen P. 17. Lynn, Miss Charlotte Wallace. 
5. Bain, Miss Jessie Helen. 18. Reddock, Miss Lydia. 

6. Rudd, Miss Minnie G. 19. Costello, Miss Elien Mary. 

7. Harris, Miss Annie Maud. 20. Williams, Miss May. 

8. Reynolds, Miss Dorothy. 21. Parsons, Miss Ruth Irene. 

9. Harris, Miss Alice Maud. 22. McSherry, Miss Catharine. 

10. Duncan, Miss Mary Edith. 23. Sproule, Mrs. Sarah C. 

11. Haig, Miss Oro. 24. Jones, Miss Elizabeth A. 

12. Smith, Miss Jean Florence. 25. Thewin, Miss Verna. 

13. Cross, Miss Dorothy. 26. Hunter, Miss Jean Robertson. 


A SELF-EXPLANATORY LETTER 


University Library Building, 
Toronto, June 30th, 1913. 
Hon. R; A.-PYNE, M.D., 
Minister of Education. 


DEAR SIR, 

“We, the students of the Ontario Summer School for Librarians of 1913, desire to 
express our sincere appreciation of the opportunity afforded us of attending the School 
by you as Minister of Education, through Mr. Walter R. Nursey, Inspector of Public 
Libraries, who has been untiring in his efforts for our welfare during the Session.” 


The signatures of the students followed. 
This appreciation was received from Miss Young, Instructor in charge: 


University of Toronto Library, 
Toronto, Canada, July 7th, 1913. 
Mr. W. R. NURSEY, 
Inspector of Public Libraries. 


“Tt has been a most interesting, although arduous, experience. The students were 
good workers, keen and enthusiastic, making up in these things for their lack of knowl- 
edge and general disregard of method. We have tried to set them in the right way and 
have urged them to take advantage of any further training which may offer. We have 
all worked together in peace and pleasantness. Miss Cartwright was thorough and 
painstaking and lived up to her record. Miss Spereman was invaluable. 

The students seem to have liked us, for they gave us parting gifts—to the two youth- 
ful instructors beauty pins, to me the cheerful solace of a Crown Derby tea-cup. 

My one regret was that your guiding hand had to be withdrawn. We all felt the 
deepest sympathy with you during your hard and trying experience.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The library workers who contemplate taking the course—the 4th Session— 
which it is proposed to hold in the early summer of 1914—should file their en- 
trance applications with the Inspector without delay. 


Nore.—Those marked with an asterisk (*) are new places. 
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NoTe.—Those marked with an asterisk (*) are new places, 118 in all. 
Nos. 68 and 121 were Donations. 


EXPLANATORY 


As will be seen by the circulation table above, the Travelling Libraries loaned 
totalled 207, an increase of 40 libraries over the number loaned in 1912. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the shipping clerk was transferred, and no one allotted in his place for 
seven months, and a vault the only “ workshop,” the results are the more surprising. 
(See Report for 1912, page 649.) 


BOOKS ON SEX HYGIENE 


Certain selected books on Sex Hygiene approved by the presidents of some of the 
Women’s Institutes to whom they were submitted for criticism have been loaned 
to a few of those referred to. 
—not for class—instruction, and with most satisfactory results. 


From reports received these have been used for individual 
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Tributes to the Work 


“The character of the volumes leaves nothing to be desired.’—Roserr BRYDON, 
Strange, Ont. 

“I had no idea that there was such a wealth of information in the books, and the 
more I study them the more appears to be learned.”—BrERT SMITH, Colinville, Ont. 

“They will prove a most valuable help to me, and I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for the great trouble which you have go kindly undertaken to help me.”—Rey. C. H. 
IMERSON, Depot Harbour, Ont. 

“We find it a very valuable addition to our small library.”—A. M. Driver, Secre- 
tary Public Library, Kirkton, Ont. 

“The books have been very useful and have been much prized, and a fair number 
of them have been used. The men have been most unwilling to have them returned, 
as they prized the privilege of being; able*to<cet them2—ino. Ww. BICKLE, Sec. Pub. 
Library, Cobourg, Ont. 

“The public have appreciated the books, and some are just awakening to the fact 
that there are volumes there of the greatest practical help.”—-Maup WILLIs, Sec. Pub. 
Library, Lucan, Ont. 

““We are very grateful for the Travelling Library. We thank you in the name 
of this branch of the Women’s Institute.’—Harrim E. Crace, Sec. W. I., Greenbank, Ont. 

“We thank you sincerely for the splendid selection of books. They appealed tto 
our readers. Am sure your personal interest had much to do with such an excellent 
choice.”—Maup WILLIs, Sec. Pub. Library, Lucan, Ont. 

“We hope to do justice to your efforts put forth on our behalf.’—Epna M. Box, 
Sec. W. 1., Calabogie, Ont. 

“The books arrived in good shape and better than we expected.”—BELLA PORTER, 
Sec... W.. 1: "Carterton, Ont. 

“You will” be pleased to Know that the introduction I gave of Mr. Hawkes, 
Regina, to you is bearing fruit, and that in the Province of Saskatchewan legislation is 
likely to be introduced which may mean adoption in some measure of the excellent 
System you have inaugurated in Ontario.’—H. H. SCAMMELL, organizing Sec., Canadian 
Peace Centenary Association, Ottawa. 

“We do our visiting there with our staff, and when a town decides to build a 
library in Wisconsin we help in the selection of an architect and in every way we can, 
but we haven’t got what you people have got here—State aid. In Massachusetts they 
give a library one hundred books outright, and through successive generations people 
have to wait to read the one hundred books. We think it is a better plan to send one 
hundred books and change them every six months for an entirely new set. We have 
over one thousand travelling libraries going now. You have here one inspector to 
cover 219,000 square miles of territory. I was figuring out yesterday if Mr. Nursey 
did it as we do it in Wisconsin, it would take fourteen years, working every day of 
the week, to visit each library and district once. If I were in Mr. Nursey’s place, I 
should be simply staggered at the whole proposition. We have a library selected, and 
we send out thirty-five sets in the field; the librarians make catalogues, shelf lists, fix 
up catalogues. It gives the library constant work, experience, and it renders to that 
library very practical help, and in addition to that we have seven other people doing 
the work in the State of Wisconsin that one man does here. (Applause.) I think he 
ought to get a Carnegie Hero Medal.’—Miss Lutre BE. STEARNS, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis., at Annual Meeting of O. L. A., Toronto. 


BOOKS ON HEALTH AND HYGIENE: 


A list of books on “ Health and Hygiene,” suggested by Dr. J. W. McCullough, 
Chief Officer of Health, Ontario. 


“The Health of the School Child,’ “The Medical Inspection of School Children ug 
by W. Leslie Mackenzie. 

“Health of the City,’ Hollis Godfrey. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

“Making of an American,” “ Battle with the Slums,” “How the Other Half Lives,” 
“Children of the Tenements”; Jacob A. Ries. Macmillan Co. 

“Simple Lessons on Health,’ Sir Michael Foster. Macmillan Co. 

“Human Physiology,” Wm. Furneany. Longmans, Green Co. 

“ Hygiene for School Teachers,’ Watt Smyth. Simpkin, Marshall. 

“Practical Hygiene,” Parkes, 4th ed. Blakiston. 

“Prevention of Disease,” Bulstrode. V. I and IJ, Funk & Wagnalls. 

“Smallpox and Vaccine,’ Edwards. H. K. Lewis. 

“ Houseflies,” Hewitt. Cambridge University Press. 

“ Tuberculosis,’ Knoph. Moffatt, Yard & Co. 

“Milk and the Public Health,’ Savage. Macmillan. 
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CIRCULATION TABLE 


Showing the total number of Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction and the circulation of all 
several FREE Public Libraries of the Province, compiled from the Annual 
Juvenile Circulation separately with a separate column for Fiction. Also showing 

the total number of each of these two 
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of the Thirteen Classes of these Books under the Dewey Decimal Classification, in the 
Reports of all Libraries reporting in 1913 for 1912. Further showing Adult and 

the ratio of circulation of all the Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction compared with 
‘Classes of Books in each Library. 
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14 25| 4) 267! 2} 319| 22) 348] 20] 216] 16 2,131; 108) 1,798) 429) 5,772) 12) 2 
15) 85) 12) -385 8} 382, 9} 339) 15| 434] 29) 2,461) 170; 3,171] 701) 22,938 4) <6 
1G) 23717 .|11877| 198\1, 242) 661,623 141,176 710,376, 478) 9,594/2,802/106, 473 z| 44 
ATi atts aie sl Oae 31) 467) 18) 183).. 659) 54) 2,397; 111; 1,052; 147) 5,510) 12} 33 
18} 140) 10' 643 32) 819, 89, 820)...| 778] 85) 4,786) 362) 5,460/2,146) 19,639 2) 2 
| ORE ere -..| 643 105) 872) 1) 316) 1) 454) 1/ 2,950) 109; 947) 102) 6,044 4; 5 
7A | 6 529, 10) 407) 4) 160) 11) 296) 26) 2,392) 65) 454) 941° 3,259). 1 3 
7A UNS ee Pet OTs << ss) 317).. 100 on 220s les UO Linertne Peta esac 1,468 Ae 
B22)8 OA Ve he EeOUL s,s cus | 468)...; 183) 2) 310)...| 1,948; 152) 1,666) 18] 11,292) 3 | 32 
Lol she s,s Bee UE so 5s roo | LIB 2 aa LOieet h-G20) 2| 658 (AU ley 4: 
RRO RSS ie tes 4 4 U9) Ue peer me OoUln ele -22llondd) a LOZ alh oc OT at aoe ey TO ees 9,786} 14} 28 
25| '125| 15; ‘388; 46) 598 57} 674) 58) 373) 61) 3,920) 426) 2,823) 699 28,059) 34) 23 
2b eae bec SUD |e 6 as AAG) 130] ci 508/ eee e2 400 eenG leeds) en AV396, 210) 925 
27 | ds fee24 Tia ee |} 908)'15) 172) <1) 9884) 1) 2,733) 421) 1,093)" 75) 3.634 Sos 
2S 00a aL .020. 5; - H00) i) S60), cOlGlen seo o4si) 692020262 ae 16,011; 23) 7 
296 1197). 541 a) eae 680)...| 497/)...| 770|...| 4,953} 332) 1,898) 427) 16;099|«2 | 2 
5 erie 95 bee ae 48; 13) 54 8 Bi eel 51} 13 367 538] 1,079} 208} 4,831) 24) 18 
31 16)...(» 993; 462} 371/287; 92) 2) 169/252) 2,548]1,069| 1,493) 774! 15,391 bey 24 
BD ricer Peete lig) 5) 127123) gpl "3) - S5)1°7)) G81) 129/71 012)" 190), 2353) a pees 
33, dD}. 144 19] 897) 513) 2361)" (3) 97/99) "5) 49883 185)0 15658) mel 78) testa) aes 
34 29; 1) 185 4) 252) 11/ 225) 10! 151; 24) 1,528) 71) 1,197 310) 5,257) 14] 64 
35, 146; 7 728 19) 507) 13) 581) 23) 743) 32) 4,782) 195] 1,988] 452] 21,305] 3 5 
BOCs Hl OLOR ss 5% eel rei AGT Hct BOA ae ilies S10 eres one LZ Olaoerr: 5,307; 14) 3% 
37 20, 1) 224 729204) 2 7)— 116)" 5) 107i 17, 024 52; 2,148, 271) 5,985) 1,7; 3 
88 190) 19 966 28} 652) 11, 702) 10) 802) 50) 5,269) 229) 1,344] 338} 7,614) 1 64 
39 17.) 384) 101) 152) 98 75)...| 154) 43) 1,448) 403) 476) 175) 3,746) 14) 73 
4() Belo g 8 Als 5| 238) 14) 243) 6] 185) 28) 1,729) 102) 1,174) 125) 4,174 14, 3 
4] Lote! O26 80) 622) .0.)° *170;.2 2) 550) 25173 428) 288 1-010) 936) Sandee | 6 
42 52!...| 478) 64) 654) 40; 504) 29) 463) 79 3,660) 287| 1,365) 125 5,002, 1 32 
See ae one Sone [Pueatens oats. ol suas lta or cPs me Ii chaced tetera eucaltay semis tah eee Rr ona ee eavepecoheateen ates Nec aieccateamnes 
44 299 380 662 56; 593) 49, 582) 76, 475, 52) 4,721; 505) 2,775) 774) 58,780} 64; 23 
45, 186) 6/1,614| 65) 944) 49} 808] 18} 708]...| 5,851) 217] 1,963' 696 44,490) 5 4 
46) 35) 3] 191 8} 281) 21; 145; 7 152) 23] 1,120] 189] 2,135] 384/ 14,268) 4 | 3% 
0 [Aer ecg Bre 6| 751; 9) 267) 1) 690) 25) 4,670! ~ 58] 1,301! LOG GS aan 
48 2 9 2) - 550) 4) 2219/63) 855) *1) 52.316) 102) 887) 73) 7.427) eke 4d 
49 37 463 30| 745; 6) 310) 9) 827) 46) 3,669) 222) 1,322 336 16,348 8 33 
50 1 694 Dit B91 0) PICT ae 3 4or 692320 27| 946) 166) 4,250) 14/ ° 53 
1 eae Paasiienlo2 80; 184)... iW eee B97 2,249 SOle MISO Ra. 4,957; 2 24 
Beyer Ne RRs Rate ena, Wines eae dane Wes wey cid centers aueers Mencia Hehe aos Petes ' 16,080} 3 wed 
Od: 558! 201,420 47'1,154\ 46°1,626' 38!1,575 60 9,888 436) 4,205 743) 50,781! 34| 34 
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Showing the total number of Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction, and the circulation of 
the several Public Libraries of the Province, Free, compiled from 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Z 
| | | | 
a Name ae | General | Philoso- Ralision iScoieloey | ees “Natural | Useful 
=! of Library Book : Works | phy Ce Eee ology Science | Arts 
5 ooks 
Free 
A Se eA" * a SAS eel yee Ve ay: ter Pee ke | A J 
54 Hagersville 21 Gal we COU Lad Th at api bere TO eames Ie ait ee 13i.s Ao eee 
55|Hamilton .| 44,368! 4,077).../..... 26 fle LeOOh, val eroOOleehs at Klee eeeee 25 1B scans 
06/Hanover ..| 1,565; 184/...)..... nee BB... Shawna anise Ce OS} o viels wel tee 
o/|Harriston .| 3,547) 261)... Cts sale sp Lcliates ro} Dae Eh reece Ps ee fees er 1 
58 Hensall ... 2 Toit AO MLO on , sae Fs ee 3 Lisi} 105) Sica 6 
59 Hespeler .., 4,480...... PALS oie) eas Learn face i, nee nto [satel se Jao} © Gb20\os.e| « a ereatenets 
60\Ingersoll .| 4,959 199...| 77] 3) (dD) Sia hLied 9! 4}..} 198) 74 126; 18 
61 Kemptville 2,764 166 210 Bint G6): 10005) eae bee 136 4 1 1 
62/Kenora ...| 3,904 re ea Rae Ried DOV BA 44). 115) 2 Lh eas: 
63 Kincardine 3,493 gol) 66) A) 251) +21. 137) Oe 18!) 208] 28pemeam 9 
64 Kingsville 2,190 Report returned for correction. and was not returned to Department 
65|Lakefield .| 1,586, 247]...)...../... BAECs a domalee rae BPO ey OO 
66 Lanark .... 2,269 73 i3 Vea inves ure ko per este, dias, 289) 2) ne 
67\ Lancaster 3,840 DONS aisa- o", ae GOW al eaese se ieee eee a Bas eee 
68 Leamington 2,988...... fone 29) She 105 4 Ges ge 86 42 = 48 ys 
69 Lindsay | TSE EVA. od eee tee ot SU Bik Sener ee ot} G42), <<lteeeneennee 
70 Listowel .| 4,036) Biss site HBB Aas BN Cleat a tee 7 1 
71\LittleBritain) 2,484 696) 36).....)... SYA iret ren feat Ohara le) 28). eo) waren : 
Javoondon: 2...) 31,968)? 2,986)... 647)... tok bogie. elo 2ol 130). .|1 847). 2,02 ee 
73)Markdale .| 3,773) 597/390)..... Vocal S2ye oe ea bes ilebes \.a| G4). o'er mire : 
74|Merritton..| 2,454) 104)...| Shea sl Sf ae Ane ae iS’, 5D). clea 1 
75 Midland .. A TIS SBS0l420he. oa tees GOl as lee oened sists lls «| lle hie en | ae 
76 Millbrook 2° 513) 19 Hh Shee Zi 4 One Aly. 21.2)  SBprLG) eater > 
77|Milverton . 2,326 2) 2 0 Ghee. bode sien. | 56114) 16 2 
78| Mitchell’ -.1'. 05,163) 447) 5Ol.< 2h Pa eae lees 9 base ieee || «BOO! .s emere ae 
79\Mt. Forest .. 3,968) 262)... gee ee ices, ra) a a ge mel medhete ay 4) <a 
80 New | | | a. | vat Bee | 
Liskeard . 2,431) cme ae AW per DSi 18). ae Ole ea5 tae 93) 31 36. 6 
81 ee eee SB. B0T @ocelan Bae 1ST) Glee aaes |..| 218) 12) 16) S 
82 Niagara | | | | | | | 
Petlises se 10,065} 228) 7| 157) 6) 405) 21). 333) 65} 27) 5| 415) 79) 375)" “ai 
83 North Bay Sobol = Ae oie at Doi) Ore pede) a Glee evel. 120| 77; 140; 10 
84 North | | 
( {Poronto, 1,987) 31 20 Site at 24)...) 28) 5)....- .4| oll, Gl 24 ee 
85 Oakwood . 1,930 599 18..... Pay eer (figs dams (eos toes se so} 100). eh 220 eee 
86 Orangeville 5,374 80/... 58} 1} 200] 6|. 175) 34 8|..| 185) 46) 112) i) 
87|Orillia .... UU yo aes 127) 46)... LOS. O2F 3 12)..) 283}. 103]. ae 
88)Oshawa ...| 19,013)  398)...; 27]...| 90|...| 57/10} 10/..|= 90| 84] 61 1 
89\Ottawa ...| 48,541 906/149 826)... O87). WL Diol. sl O68 2] 2, 2381814,451 265 
90 Otterville . 1,280 1} 10 a | Lor 7A Wee Tae aera ae 41| 6 4 2 
91}Owen Sound) 5,296)...... ls.e{ 98! 8| 228] 6] 260! 13) 12).:) 294) 52) sbeeee 
92/Paisley..... 5824) WOO 2s seeks se BAG ail tescrelee ays ates 300| 48) 140)..... 
93 Palmerston SAT, Sx cope) elect -aheie LAS on hl, ess peau aie $108)... cleckcel eee 
94\Paris ..... O oO ae EaGl oe ahs ees epee? Oils 2 Rr Pee Oe eres 2a 715) sae 
95|Parkhill ..| 2,602) 180/...| 68)... 96).5.1 . 72.2.1 .77|..)* 88)..0)- ool 
96 Parry Sound 2,551 A ark ey Se ree TAD ee ins oe oe ee i oe ee 240) ee 
97 Pembroke BoP lol ssp oaiee 26) 1 Sol Dear bi, elie 63) 36) 36) 
98 Penetang- | | | 
uishene... 5,098 261 61 AO as 83) 8 1 ties | ree Pea 216) 27 96 18 
99|Perth ..... 3,695 HALE Mpegs engi | et Ch Pere Pra es errs Fea Pinte Fie 265). seam 
100 Peterboro’.. 12,521 LOZ crane Oras 456!...| 395)... 22|..| “414.5 .|--250)geee 
101 Picton .... 5,540 48}... fe ae No des Saeed oe ey ce oo 183) -. /|. 10h oe 
102 Port Arthur 6,251 116} 6 58} 1 74, 7 118] 87 2|..| 160) 55) 171 18 
103 Port Carling 1,381 THEI A Viriet ae oe BU, elkev ees ARS me 53) Lisoees|semne 
104 Port 


Colborne. . 2,187 32| 20} 90)... 1 5) | BL ae A ee Pee ee Vs 
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CIRCULATION TABLE 


all of the Thirteen Classes of these Books under the Dewey Decimal Classification, in 
the Annual Reports of all Libraries reporting, etc.—Continued 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 157 MiGs = 
_|Sbles 
S| p B Renee er EEE 
2 ine ; ; io- | graphy otal Non- Total Seas bene 
= Arts | Literature History graphy | and Fiction Fiction Sa cis 5 
Z Travel evel els © 
Se ekigs 
129} O'S, 
ie le. eae ati e ome a5 ai iy De Ae I J SS\a 3 
pale Or 482... 330).../ 90) 1; 244/...) 1,668} 1) 490) 3| 8,179] 141 3 
5 aoe ee BROG LI ts 65822) reese eee es 28 ,875|2,328/13,165|..... 293,244) 68] 33 
ae ee Stee 202 ee 269) 182), nie, 094s «30 aa0n) AAS 3) 12 
mesa sl 237)... 232) 3| 197| 1) 230|...| 1,647) 91 1,421|°°470| 773701 2 re 
Sc aya 2) 467, 7] 331) 8 96) 5| 202] 10, 1,440; 59] ‘556| 96| 3.152] 1a] 33 
BOL sy P1eG70l | ALB B0Tl.e: | 275 a dor 210mie0ose © Le 10,323}. 22} 38 
60 59) 5) 334 23) 336 42 868 18, 324) 48 2,230) 258) 1,930 541/ 18/921 33| 38 
61; 28)...| 546; 1) 337] 1) 152) 4) 215] 6] 1,658| 232; 749] 120 825941 3) 7° 
62; 3) 1; 116] 11) 148) 4) . 73/...) 81/ 2) 654) 20) 2,676) 555] 8.436, 21 44 
63, 47/3) 497| 10) 268) 15) 289/ 11} 285| 7| 2,252) 95) 998] 120] 6.183) 12| 94 
64 | | : 
1 Gece ae ene BZ exes 1B2Ie lear e ee ol 2 9BVe 41 = 707)-- 107 6820). 35) 2 ot 
GO ime lise T2601. ccc. 261; 2, 21) 4| 256; 7) 1,488} 29) 707/ 45] -8:577| Jal 5 
ce Orerat, 0406 0'75)-- 550). 62\: 125]... \/ -Z50h.o- 2-046) 75) = 810k ee ae: 
68) 43) 4) 223, 17, 221) 27| 162) 42, 147) 15] 1,248) 185, 1,091| 464) 12;801 4 | 4g 
CORRE ar. 1S2re eres inUl | O00 sere 467 eal 3, 095 8 Sa0oe ed Tine oe 27,388) 4| 33 
70; 10)...| 817| 8} 483) 3) 188)...) 320] 18) 2,203] 35) 1,716] 82| 9/639| 22] 33 
(An earn 500) eee 269i D5 eat oaSl oie 054 ee S61 sand ees 1,341} 4) 1 
72/1,558|.. .|2,856]..... 2,227)...|1,851].../2,199}.. .|22, 168/83, 264! 5,350/1,186171.240| 54| 3a 
ee 603\..... AAO, VTA eal B61), 2 d88ih s00h GIR 4,415 14) 44 
Agee le esO0k. . 6 6 195/.../ 80) 2} 420)...| 1,865) 5] +543} 41} 61874| 23) 34 
(ae ee REPOS) Po: 439)...|-169]...| 280]...| 1,666] 420] 2,460)... 20,354 44) 44 
76; 8 1) 114) =|, «:143) 16) 49) 10) 62) 32) 589) 102) 1,433} 389] 6.793) 2.7, gt 
77} 6} 2} 129; = 8}: 102| 13} 149} 5] 77| 30) +668} ~—89| 1,164| 405] 32616; Jal 4° 
TRV es Pes ste ODO! . ese 870}... |) 226]. .:.| 640)+..] 4,271) *150F °° 8191 14|-11°605) 2 1) Ge 
1) aI eas ei pe 438|...| 292 384) 31] 2,280] 311 1,656|..... 727M asa 
80; 29; 7| 147) 21) 112) 838; 109; 9) 111] 47] 833] 186] 1,058] 354| 8,716, 32| 3 
81) 3)...| 458) 7-520, 6) 118) 6 497) 4) 2,339] 38) 919] 261| 8.850| 23| 22 
82} 188) 24) 836] 65] 630) 51| 815) 55) 586/124) 5,187] 538] 3,655! 690| 3,923/....|.... 
83, 28, 6| 159/15) 176) 20, 128 7 160| 44) 1,188] 132 1,619| 414] 10,832) 33) “44 
SA Tale all 9169). 20 63, 7) 49| 8 34| 9) 501) 55) 1,026) 405] 13,307 6| 24 
eacleeal an ASE oc es Heal Nea ee wall aS VENA Vis RO yn | 2,616) 14) 104 
86) G1) 15 461} 14) 366, 51) 465) 22| 314) 63| 2,760/ 261 2,103, 250 127626, 28 5a 
Al Se een Ol apa B91).../ 335/.../ 371)...| 2,853) 127] 2,198] 327] 21,451) 4 | 3 
88) -67| 2| 153) 25) 200) 13) 100|...| 282| 22| 1,758) 157/14,600|2,503| 17.1691 1| 2 
89 2,755 143 5,360 1,100 2,871 467 3,373 378 2,967 301 29,194 3,005 13,455 2.877 204.946 42 24 
ON) anes aeons one 153ires| 526) 3) (67/2. 8738 214 S78 esi | GSO mE 
91 106, 2) 423) 18 403 18 360 23) 284 38 2,643 188 2,071 390 23,4091 411 2 
2 Dae ae 767|.....) 525/...| 393)...| 373} 20| 4,160] 116] 997) 51) 6,067| 1 | 74 
OOM t COAL os... 5010 «c= G01 2 eal sBos eer li ob me eey 647; 94) 7,260/ 3| 3 
OMe: sles. sae 859i. 2) 9490/2 1) GOL S25 .868).. -<: SB d02 ee, 11,2501) Th) 33 
Oboe eh VATS). 6 us| SaOf se 1bO are 1LOGhe ele OSG arn O LG Renee 2 PAB ries 18 
OG ie eee 2 1921 c0. e250), a 2B lene T anew Terre peti T073he ee 8,169| 31 vd 
97| 21) 15, 141) 69 160) 50, 87| 64) 105) 79] 782) 345] 735) 322] 16:328| 74| 23 
98} 33/ 10} 420/ 40; 190) 40, 47) 19) 330) 63) 1,826! 289) 2,288] 695! 12,2971 211 3 
DON POGIe nee 5 ANS aslee 28 | meen bb ask O51 eae 1,317] 338| 16,399] 44| 43 
Serge alos ae eee TE O5 as | ee 915 6,008 995 5,518)..... 52 Scie tele 
Hales ic A683)... . 414)...) 351...) 839|.../ 2,378] 280| 2,343] 536) 20,180| 34] 54 
102} 87) 10; 224) 20, 155) 51, 230/ 40/ 193 49 1,588) 348) 3,439] 658) 46.634; 74) 3 
HOS Pace: 1G peor 103) once Olin reel OS alle 7TDhY aoe <b AO ie esd Tao 10) Meenas 
104° «9)...) 519) 185] 1541255. 108)... 147!...1 1,472) 460) 663, 192] 6,434) 2al, 
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Showing the total number of Books of Non=Fiction and Fiction, and the circulation of 
the several Public Libraries of the Province, Free, compiled from 


| {Sar see 3.) | th ae eee eG 7 
A | Brees 
D | x Total ; | Pee Fine 
©2| Name - | General — Philoso- Pa - 1 .| Phil- | Natural | Useful 
a | of Library pea Works phy - Religion SS a ology | Science Arts 
Z, | | | 
Free | | 
oe Jy SS Ay ad a a ae 


105 Port Elgin 4,571 DoSie Lie eee 152 sea ece 
106;Port Hope | 5,578 997 36) 7 42 43) 2 af A 45, 4 
107; Prescott. .. 7,089 406; 1 9) 183 16 529 i a 
108 Preston .. 7,693 Lode: SHioss 124, 9 Sli... esse che. 340) 40) 7s 
109 Renfrew al WOl aoa a, Vesae 49}... (9) 4). 112) 9 1s: 85 16 66 
110 Richmond | Pou | 

Hille tea a werooe #145 os Pe Ree ee (a 253 
TUL SArnidios 8,472 ZHoes Me leet) cast ie LO ies a eel od es 290) 238 
liziSault Ste. | ©. a | | 

Marie..... 3,424 ra oe 1S} io 45) 7 34 3 as 45 338 76 18 
113 Seaforth . 5,983 Airis 9 1 bee aes Sass Shes: atamtine 13} 9} 640; 2 
114 Shelburne 3,017 ROG ore 3 kre LBs, « Aaliesee ctesbaiyotatetacsieite aa oar gee ee 286)... 


115|Simcoe ... 8,136). =288)c.-f A L00h eal Sadie aeeeeste. h 21s.) Bots. cj. eleseneees 
116 Smith’s Falls 5,843 14, 8 103)... 242) 3} 183) 27 12)..| 336) 45) 295) 7% 


117|Stayner .. aed Wi bere ce tray br een ae” 164 aster ele 2 40}.. Sol...) oie 
118/Stirling ..| 1,441|...... Nests (6 Bloce ts peeAle Lianne le ee ceeeae 45) 5 |e te 
119 Stouffville pees SLi ee) eee Ie poes. Z5Si8 oi i eae Gh A eee bt.) pe 
120 Stratford . | 10,898 Tee) LOL COT 2a) ial 20|..| 421] 87) 260) 16 
121| Streetsville | 2,918] 10S} os SU Te Sale. LOVy.:.| “St2i as Gh eos 
122'St. Cathar- | | | tian aa | 

HEP ITIeSI NS sues, Piet 208 740|180} 198)... 427; 7| 419) 68 20|..| 827|-39| 2aGn2 
Poe Gee Marg a tic TeOROl males eee wee doe ie Paes tare aS 840! ... |. a 
124,St. Thomas| 13,140 1,114 381 122; 3 484) 55| 240, 88 29100! 4381223) 2Lay a0 
125\Tara ..... gm Ooalee 208 erine aes seal = 881 wil Gea dlg abot. 4) 2200 nn 
126/Thorold -. 5 Saalee ss. 80. 4 Ge 201 


127 Tillsonburg) .4;410) \61B)5 4... oll OA vlcee tle ols soleil ote 


128/Toronto ..| 218,939) 9,957)... 1,449}...| 3,346]... |2,820]. 687). .|2,043!...12,405 

129|Uxbridge . 6,172 Pes, Conse a 2a cs} 324, 7| 225) 25 8|..| 280! GL) Ta2hs 
130 Walkerton . 4,045 3810 42 30) ae 93 31 ne ec tee 29; 41} 210! 15 
131 Walkerville! 6,193) ee 45 6 74) 5} 119) 5 2s.) 252) 40) ohe 
132 Wallaceburg 3,956 Bae Vince ae ete 50 ee Lee PA Peawste | Lose 
138, Waterloo . 8,318 BL se) DA) 3 272|° 5| 228) 25) 193] 6 387| 48| 173) 6 
134) Watford ..| 38,520); 454) 7 oe ws {tay <| eae Gina iis swate alls 133) 9 14 3 
1385)Weston ...{ 3,514 | ee 69} 2 SSi- Gly LOS) Vaio a. 1 eneao 75) 
LEG Wty, ch oo, FOL RUZ) S Diswan al ees AO) a uilie wae ghe sth aaies ele 4 e DAO in Gis en 


137/Windsor ..| 20,190) 2,150} 21) 262 ven SIZ) 21). 989) 27 66)..| 666) 69; 580! 35 
188) Wingham .| 4,85l/| 10} 24 69) 4) 181} 14) 150) 58 28}..| 200) 77| ~1Sdleke 
139, Woodstock 9 036 §3| 24 202) 5 417} 16| 278) 44 12|..| 373/806) “192s 
140 Wroxeter . A Tike a xite TE brag es ATES) Rn rena re CY Ke ed Cm 7! ee Me 


| 


$a aan eral *452,481.| 8,381 | 29,732 | 18,4er | 8,165 | 34,9361 capone 
Totals 4 |1.040,554) 43’ 19 78 449 | 1.169 86 3.148 1.028 


Norr.—tThe figures appearing at the bottom of the twelve classification columns above, represent the 
total number of books for Adults and Juveniles respectively. The Total ‘‘ Adult’? books is shown by 
two stars **, and the Total “‘ Juvenile ’”’ books by one star *. 


DONATIONS 
By authority of the Minister a donation of 58 well-worn volumes taken from 
the stock of the Travelling Libraries which were not in a condition to stand much 
further circulation were given to the Elmvale Public Library through Dr. J. B. 
H. McClinton, for the use of the Juvenile Department of that progressive library, 
and another through Rev. Mr. Young to the Association library at Madoc. 
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all of the Thirteen Classes of these Books under the Dewey Decimal Classification, in 
the Annual Reports of all Libraries reporting, etc.—Concluded. 


8 9 10 iw 12 13 14 15 16 (38 
| One 
Seu eels 
¢ Fine Litera- Heeoe Bio- graphy | Total Non-| Total Fie a 332 
=| Arts ture StOrY | eraphy and Fiction Fiction Ss oa Sep Ne 
Z, Travel [ieee a) srshis = 
| - 228 
ee | ae JA plensts yak ai Of eee wy clin) ead S 
| | | | 

Oe 2% <6 SOU ety dO Liesl) doolee. 4060s 2,746, 404) 1,421).....| 9,782) 24) 64 
106; 14/.. GOTO) 868) 3) 571-1) 565 1 e004 POUL: Sollee 65) ell 247 eee 
107 Gee  O9olee ve DEO. 8 492|...| 897; 2) 3,956 8} 2,923) 202) 13,895) 18] 5 
108) 93) 23) 963/220) 44(| 69) 520)...) 300/450) 3,326) 880] 2,940] 597 15,031; 2) 3% 
109; 36)...) 264) 1) 311) 15) 240 5] 20316) 15582) 65) e937 157 (5 41diee2 ede 
ID Gaara ee 806 544 2OOleh af LOUcn | 2, 000hes ek Hy OS Olsens 3,224) 1 | 4s 
ish)” 165). 484 422). DDS Ula ah oo ALE Osa OO OMe ue 32,991} 8%| 34 
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DISINFECTION OF BOOKS 


According to Dr. J. McCullough, Chief Officer of Health, “the best method 
of disinfection of books is by means of 5% carbolic in gasoline. 
be dipped in this for five or ten minutes without injury.” 


The books may 
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Showing the total number of Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction and the circulation of all 
several Association Public Libraries of the Province, compiled from the Annual 
Juvenile Circulation separately with a separate column for Fiction. Also showing 
) the total number of each of these two 
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CIRCULATION TABLE 

of the Thirteen Classes of these books under the Dewey Decimal Classification, in the 
Reporis of all Libraries reporting in 1913 for 1912. Further showing Adult and 


the ratio of circulation of ali of the Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction compared with 
classes of books in each library. 
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N.B.—The sign “—1” denotes that the books in the library were circulated less than once. 
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Showing the total number of Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction and the circulation of 


the several Public Libraries of the Province, Association, com 
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all of the Thirteen Classes of these Books under the Dewey Decimal Classification, in 
piled from the Annual Reports of all Libraries reporting, etc.—Continued 
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62) 1 423 89 33 102 or 807 TSG! 5 2.6 15779 eer 
Ge 27ie. 300 307 358 278]....| 1,949/602] 1,756)..... 2,422; —1]| 43 
64 87| 1). 474 350 e260)" © 8) 251431511 179K S135 1 457 eee 
G5]....)....{ 542).../ 192}...] 67/...{ 221) 30! 1.503158] "308 28} 4,413 els 
eo seseleese{ 261/110) 371/851) 214/106] 285) 227/ 1,997/978/ 1,897| 409! 42466) —1 43 
Bee esti, sche: Rie aie ance. eo ieoe Sah ene i Bates rae 1198 Taos 
68) 29 2; 179] 5) 173) 5) 136) 4) 146) 28)  989/112/ 1,138) 315 3,316 eee 
GO}..../..../ 418)... 180/...) 17/...] 98] 14] a0 14] ‘995 Te 202i ee ee 
at 24/....] 118) 21/ 268) 21) 167|...| 89) 24] 957] 81] 1.9271 306 5,658} 13; 4 
72 30 2dio 182 20s: 18]|> bis “96> 45s S307 1 . 
i 7 82 62 21 30). 250) 85a 255 ene 15750) 3 ee Ok 
Pore a. il 4 ah HP Sit Ole SA eer Oe Go 42] 10 
AO) 388 361 138 202) eee 047 708]..... 671 =) 
Bales ees 7Olesn| 145)eec) 57 150 Sere tsi5s Sl eee 150) ==] * 
Sen en A173) 145) Jr 98 BOT) Si Le88h— 425/46) 081 eee eer 
70 gram Keane 885.1 121 78 Gehl 513/305] 1,247|..... 1400 et A 
80 Co het Guest 83) 18) 241) 20;- 229, 32] 1,287) 2.) 33 
81 A52)-. 2} 146)...| — 23 Loa | OD LESS 388i eet 307 14] 44 
82 AN Din eRe Vineet 28)e ae Sie eae G cl Smee er ane 593 Bone 
83 8 388)... 183 29 Lae ale Sec eeeed SPI Tle eG dS Loe Se 
84 236)...| 183) 3) 104) 2| 91) 1| 960) 06] 440/ 45) 4.578 3 2 
85} 1 24 47 13 47) 75). 184) 75) 758} 66) 38,208  3-| 34 
86 T72 104 29 TAQ Fie e606 28015 ee. 459} —1 | 93} 
87 Qi]. 16358) 5) 122 265) © <8) 15258) Oe B57 40s a G54 eae 
88 690|...) 158 17 160 es le, LOS COI = 324 602) ate o7 eed 4 
89 46, 9| 42] 7 6 2 12/5) 16634) 2214 To 704 | 5s 
90 27 668} 38] 183) 4) 121 186)... ).1;362) 42)" 409). 92) 2 300 4) 72 
91 165)°21) 70) 1). 57 ABT ee |, ALA 2a 198 a1 Shen 044 12) 104 
92 422)...] 482 94) 1; 562} 25) 2,423) 32) 1,887). 29! 6,567 3) 28 
OS) I 195) 31) 97; 40; 33) 2) 63) 38) 674/147; 278] 49) 2.3101 21 40 
94 176 239 107 TOT 1 264 LW (Rett ain 
Jo; 11} 1) 488) 24) 242; 8 54} 5} 174) 31] 1,276/116| 967| 75) 2.227) 4 14 
96 53 475)155) 206] 90) 59 228) 120; 1,937/405) 814) 169 1,412); —1 3 
97 SES) aw eo roine 49 1p4) ae ee. Bazi. PA ge 
98 17/234] 40).. 34 SOFA AAT OA eS 51D 15369) le 626 
9} 49° 7/ 345) 15) 852) 66) 306] 26] 249] 37] 1,8291210| 2,429|° "406! 40/988 4] 2 
H00!....! SOO E12 aT 212; 2) 1,420; 3) 510) 66] 2,712 4) 6 
101, 46 146/03. 173) 13). 96 107) Se SG Li 75) SOON a 74a oR 7s eT 4 
102) 3 565) 77; 156) 2) 19) 1} 275) 28) 1,077|103) 1,038] 95] 1.357 —1 
103) 5 242)...) 118) 3) 19; 1) _93)....] 658) 5] 279 77| 762] —1 | 34 
104, 364/...) 253 78 280 ee 1 805 aSle. oe ness re aes 
105)....! ee 247 116 17 LO eae Wi Sa 7o nei ole iepa meee eer ss 
CSS eS eee ee he el ee Waal oats ee Aer re ma AALS: OES A Oniree ree 
M07) 18).... 25 6) 12; 8 14 4) 12) 5; 109) 80; 214; 36; 1,734) 4'|°-48 
m8! ..../. eles 9223) e130) ee el eet ee aGSia ol 6 134 8) 3,019) 7 1,) 20 
109; 18; 1; 310, 3) 188) 1; 57] 6) 244) 11] 1,048) 51/. 822/ 59] 27424) 14 8} 
H10....!....| 11161138} 476'...) 188!...! 453)....! 3,083/138] 1,045] 50). 1,973) —1 | 106 
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Showing the total number of Books of Non-Fiction and Fiction and the circulation of 
the several Public Libraries of the Province, Association, com 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
tH 
a Name ior General | Philoso-| pojjsion Sociology|Philolo Natural | Useful 
5 of Library Baa Works phy s By SY) Science Arts 
a 
ASSOCIA TION | 
J VK i Re CA SA che oie 
{ | | | | { 
111 Manotick - cael 1,865 DO (itaesuh ao leder is Lene: eateee cine tou LOO} eee8igam 
112|Marksville ..|.- 885) 59}....|...-!. 0s Ch pyres et sae ee oen sis) (OS\ eevee 
113|\ Matilda’ .... <=, B08 Ze ees Ole Dh ates celle a 2k theses hall coe, alee celal fee ee | oie orien en 
(idlMeaford: (:.<.)3.997) 42h, occihe alee a OUlEs one sel au std eo cies onan | 2. BO2keam 
115|Melbourne ..| 1,200) 108]....| 3)....| AS}. ..) Ales este |e nl 04) 
116|Merrickville .| 3,613) 29U)....1..../.--- Ta) G2 ene ae aie at cae ecase 140m 
117|Mildmay ....| 2,462) 359]....)....).-.- Doar Vi trraeies (ett) (ein ky so) oe a ea Gace rat 
118|Millgrove ...| 684; 89|....! .8)..-.[ 21)... .Jesesfecesleees|eeee 2b cares hae 
119|Milton ...... 4-062) 9 O8l.c. a) OAL. 2 LY AS SS Sia ii aaa e crane 210} 12) 63) 1 
120|Minden .....| fe AAT) AOU O ll sac cele! aa oe Thecc. been tases | LOR) eta ee 
121\Monkton ....| 1,345) ~ 58)....].-.-)-0-2| TO)... eee fone ejoewelaces 120)... 33} 38). a9 
122|Mono Centre.| 515) 31) 10, 15).... Tl A2bs csi sevel sees: 20) een 
123\Mono Mills ..| 750} 128| 1i....|....| 60} 2) 2)....| 35).... 4). 1) 55h ae 
124|Mono Road ..| 1,939] 435] 19|....|....) 17L/....| 128)....]..-.]..--[eeees [es oe 
iselMorrisbure | B2017\ Bic... 35) 1) - 6° S| 65). 5}....|-.:.) Sonn 
126|Morriston ...| 1,377|....-. Pe SBOR econ: er O a nee wets cla isec AN bale hee. | Scenic eae 
127 Mtl Albert: .)" 9Taks.3.% sho UBleaieh 2 23)ces)- Talec)..- be cee|> aol 
18iMet Brydges .1.°'942| d5).s.s1  (8h.cs) Te Sica. ses) 
129| Nanticoke ...| 2,135] 279| 20|....|....| 56) 16) 90 18) o0..1cceed, chee ee 
130|Napanee ....| 6,773) 659)....).... heed cise Oued 10). ...|  2|.s.0) OU Raat 
131|Napier ...... 271 hie aw ce aie Sle wimeasaliels ate i veleneat = se) etre stm 
132\Newburel ch 2.176 S2ha.cs) pdiene eb e ea Oh A ly eek LOS) Anuar 
deal Magchirye ste COTM Ol noel for Meal 2 aioe «tee ee ohn it, 1S 
134, New Dundee Ooi ze wees Wace. eee Re ph Olerae alate else ca tclen ar ree BO) ose). oe oa 
135| New Hamburg Returned for serrection and has not yet been received by Department 
136/ Newington ..| 901; 26).... ce cae AOD ciee chee clot vib coves ste 40)... 22] 2% one 
137|\Niagara .....| 7,303} 208) 21) 35, 2) 75) 5 12).... 20|....| 581; 12) 35) 7% 
138|Norland .....| 749; 40)....).---fesee| Bale. fee ee ree|eeee Jewee] 18]....)- 0-0] eg 
139| North Gower.| 2,051) 525) 57|....)...-| SL... -[oreefeeee|eees [ew ae| SLU} simatic 
140|Norwich ....| 2,704) 156) 6)....|....| _42).... FD aoa elegy lr 89,4]... «am 
LAN ray Ode ee, DO LOR Ad tee Sills ce te UOT le once iltansta ieee se is ee |. .2| 108m 
VAP Galcville co} 4, BAe (BOT, LLU Prem lh BUR LOE ms Sicew sy) FeO) ox stent |. ..| 295) 
143|Odessa ......| 1,860) 67)....|.-.-).->- (Nese erties sheers elke nop eee 35]. o 00 bo cen 
144,Omemee peel One| 1 RO ets Che ees Dee Le feelin | ool 55] — oe 
145 Orono SacdGi aie Gt BGs oust. tLoOi ata eeltees.t eae Baio BEA eS 1.206] LIB 
146|Pakenham'...|. 778] 29)....|+..- eeaed ipa aes Rear ieee d eae 2° DiS eee 
147) Pickering <.2} 1,782) 42) be pee TTY Me ea at ve sala | 96) 70}... la 
148)pinkerton ... 1-001) 112) 21) diet MOE a Sle oe eect wes 106 2| 8m 
149| Plattsville ...| 2,186).....|.... oer Set eatleth oa0t Res BOOS eas see pet er eae |. soa 
150 Point Edward 3,684 60........ +++ MORAY Rees ERIN Pee ere, 21|)....| 204). 
151) Port Credit . oie ees ol ae Rea eee Niet 13 [eles We ane erate NP gets Breet years 110).4 
152 Port Dover a jit ea: UTR Ft as ngs OWT tts emer oes ae Lives]  O6ls to cham |. a 
153 Port Perry ..| 2,589 A Gi oaks oe eet ecis 1 aes Naas! eral ie l.essl © oO2h. cae len 
154, Port Rowan.. 2.155] 39B]....| 15l....|  Bal....]....[.-20[.--0[-00-| THs asl 
155|Port Stanley. 1,755 175) 17 ......+.- HOt. oo lpe itera nee yl cas | 101) 4 6 
156|Princeton ...| 2,223) 107|....[..--|----| 88). .--[----Jeeeeleces|eres Q1|....| Oa 
157 Queensville .., 2,447...... Jeescfesacleecs| G9)... [eceeleccalecerlonee | G5|....| Dim 
158|Rainy River..| 545).....|..--|-++- rane lames lucocfsacs|sres|aeealsceeleeeeels oan) oa 
159 Richmond 12 1,595) L77|....feweseree|  GBle.-.[eees|eneclecee|ores | VT\.seeleee 
160'\Ridgeway ...| 1,962.....| 4) 1j..--| 30) 1 8| ‘d\..ssleeeet 50} 11) ae 
16l/Ridgetown ..| 4,529)..... Tce: te ase RAL coe, hase bas D> gene ae 44G\ sc elecum | wi 
162|Ripley ...... | 2,351 Lvscelecacleenelacceelenss|acce|ecs elwses| cns}asesetess > am 
163 Riversdale ..., 1,258 408)....).... ce ea BOTL A a td tictihene whe ca aber Gy ) 89|....| ola 
164|Rockwood ...| 2,020) 26)....|.... a ket Bal cau oletews lacsal ees ter ees Vir 


165|Romney ....| 3,150 314) 54 3).... DN ob Acne nae beaks 212) 4 Gam 
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piled from the Annual Reports of all Libraries, etc.—Continued 
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8 9 10 ili 12 13 14 15 ae a8 
ie Hee 
ES) Soe 
3 Fr; B; ore Total N SiSSp,/8 8 
Ine . i0- graphy ; Total Non- Total ee outta 
5 Arts Literature) History graphy and Fiction Fiction | gy OS | se an: ope 
A Travel Aa 5 te Cao 
HR Hi ae no 
OS'S MSE le 
Ree eee sh Ac JA ee Aare dee Zs 
Mls. 445 238 28/...| 150). P2907 ee 508 ashrd 010 = Meee 
Zin. ss 332 158} . Sie reo rade GSO ls eee OU lhente: i be3?4 OW 4} 3 
IBIS 6s 224 TN Sic ey SOO le tlhe Od ton stew ben 11 Geant oie hee eee ee Py 
Meas Bee HOUSoeelo Bohs NN RCOLIn® cell 2 ea 14 oe telat lees ane 8,862 24 atees 
iol... LAA LOOP OO) STL = 40 IG 9 63ir |. 621128608) 329 tiae1s (90 eet 3% 
i LORS ep OS alates POU ea, 08 PLD Ota. le COG 450 45 fee 5,055) 14; 44 
al) A), ODOW TL CUO. en 2 120) oh O40 1 Sri hee Sly eae 1272 ee ee 
MBS. cn31-3 TSO ero 20 ras lea 64 DLS eon el OO le aie. 855 | 4) 44 
119) 41 319) 8) 237) 21; 524) 4) 256]....| 2,100] 59) 1,773) 130) 4,331! gl ae 
0 ae til. os peaolec | 08) OU 178) a) Lod 42 = 260 a 1 © 1006 4; 64 
A ee are Zoe LOO eke MNO 4 pea Nees We eOoaIe S| ook eeSO 863) —1 | 24 
ee DOM ID eOO sb ca Zola e Oa! : 257| 89} 219)..... 330) —l 7% 
WZ3} es Osu OL es Lys 88-250 32 413) 10; 3810) 17 538; —Il|.... 
La ae ATSC OeI Le LOO CW 227) ee 1,506) 21; 4833 Dd, O61 Tae 
M25) 11. 208} 11) 201) 36) 167)...) 147) 2) 1,028/297| 1,533) 364) 5,043 2) 3 
61 451. AOD a LOA ce OS) es.) = L6G fa) ae Oa’ 20K 22 31 Olen 105 698 —1 4 
27) 10). 26; 3; 388)...; 40) J} 33) 8] 235) 16) 621) 101) 1,090 aa a 
M28 \ 5. DL Sie A Oele  colkme ee Oa Ole] Siem H Glin 87h 628} —1) 14 
aS) Spee ae 468) 54; 215) /4)) <85)-*7)> 177) 44)°1,419/289) ~ 845) 141) 1178) — 7 a9 
M30 215. GAS OOO Ia. be Ole icr.1bs 074.084 4c blo os4 eke SSO) eee HIE 83 3| 32 
BO wa) oe ee |e Ler Bee 9 861...| 149] — -36 749 2, 2 
M52) 12) 4% BQO sedan 106) .421 =. 018 fe 70Site 309) 159) 1,089) “—1 /_(2 
33) BAe 534 88 . 20R aime O LT 790) . USS ies 1,160 1 le rs) 
134 455 59. Lies felt 692). ZA0W 32 s¢ 993 Ne Gy: 
135 | L | 
Pee tee oUt trl ody ators Sols sa" hOSs 651 28706: cal DOD. 1,280 4} 44 
137| 38 990/279} 891} 10) 714) 2) 550) 4) 4,821/345) 2,087| 50! 5,971) —1 | 44 
Boece eecOolset Oe. safy “OO. cts 20l s. i= AOC cl boa. 1,576 2 eL0 
A ASST eal ee IG) el A a Poe LOals eeel alta ea Olean 1,245 —1) 8 
Oa SOG 72) 296) BL)... k4 -| 164) 14) 1,615/138) 757) 194) 5,447 2 er 
ear ASOie ie 200 Lie 100/30 18a) 5so til, 463) Scone Lose ee od eee 4 
A Ee 789) 16) 355} 7} 334) 6| 627; 10) 3,299] 56] 1,368) 121) 7,842 4| 3 
Ho's was DBO aL al nce! «Coles ht LAO) Aes Wels OOM rane Ol eee « 3,685 23). 5¢ 
144) 22).. AAG P21 20F 8) 30 <2" (G4) a Ole e787 ie 22 e252) e261 edo 12| 2% 
|S BER ee B26 eos ol alle. si 1G ans eleean ea Ole e207 7 «1,691 3 
146; = 1}.. AO AE OO! Zin OU ses 9) bt 28h T a ode Oo 823 23| 3f 
at) 247! LOZ) F291 204105) 985/27). 74-200) 78 Ta4oele 34 Ll E201 se ns ee 
m48)~ 2). GOGlee sh E87) <1) ~ GL) <1) - 260)... 12489-1517 889 8 797, —1)| 6 
Brae tC a ccc 3’ « Seales tits es ches ita eailteia etieee emeee Valea ados te nae: Seok 2, 64 
1S) i 1,081)...| 334 TAZ) Sel 391 eel oon 20 ines Wel eas eee 2,274, —1 4 
eSl) 63)... 395)...| 396). 40) cel 16S ec. Le ob Uos sie coke! lode OG5is =I 4 
152)... .| 306|...| 198) Zligsuape tall ees sabe (Oo aes zo lane 5,294 Z| 29 
m5) AN. 475). .| 411) AG oe CABO te ie le Ooi cet im ome aecebeewetce 2,360, —1 re 
oN ae BIRR e202! ache (OO leu ak LO, ee talioll ecm see 540 Wee Ooi mls 121 ame i ate 
BOD)... .|. 427) «2;.| 268) 25) 30) 9) 98) 80) LV IT8i136)<" 424) © 77) 25351 4, 3 
156) 32)... DID role Shove che) OSs xcs ie 4ao le ee MeN OAIe eeipe CLO dd eemrets 2,211, —1, 64 
BOG ss] 3 942} 18; 417; 6) 78) 3) 263) 12) 1,885) 39) 521; 52; 1,925; —1| 93 
Bere clare wile sacs es Veriailesccles oboe an at a: Sikiatas spree eae TASte Fy Boch Obele 540 3) 73 
159} 29;.. 262 eae ol Ole cal “Olives gol Te202hc eae B80 gr. 744, —1) 1% 
160) 16).. 89) 14; 42) 6 32) 13) 49) 4) 836) 72) 1,231} 323) 2,372 a aga 
UU 1485; 1) 399) 3) 195)...| 367; 2) 3,076) 9) 1,355) 89) 8,723) —1| 382 
Be ier e loc. eh rie ba Cased BCP esta or mre waa et ten ede cd tatep al eee ess 1,615) —1|.... 
163} 9}. 2620 2h LO ss 21h IGN) Sil Ol ihe 5) = aaeaier 10 441) —1 4 
a oe Gali elecoUleeee 245 230/....| 1,434/...| 546) 40) 1,489) —1|.... 
BOD)... 651} 4) 427; 5) 133; 1; 441); 1] 2,490) 15} 613; 382) 1,372| —1 i} 
N.B.—The sign “— 1” denotes that the books in the 
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Showing the total number of Books of Non=Fiction and Fiction and the circulation of 
the several Public Libraries of the Province, Association, com 


jek a a ee 3 4 5 6 7 
E Name Oe General Philosoed Natural | Useful 
E of Library ate Works phy ese Sociology | Philology Gniarite 7 2 Arts 
ASSOCIATION | 
| LRA nt ee) See el Ae As bo ee ee 
166 Runnymede . BDO sero! ewes ees Wo etre bs ea) wtecivitnacels steelers ee ies Pees fer ee 
167. Russell ..... 2,068) B07)... -lecenleese]  TBluecaleyns<laats|aren|ees<) 140) ns 
168|Saltfleet: ....4 15052)" 92) “Fis, ce12l i shore al ose] 
169|\Searboro cece.) 428561 140) — 3). RA AIS ea) ibieeeee 998) ) oD) a8 
170) Scotlands. nd els OU wey shew ete ve Pes ess cr Nene Frenne Las Pe ar a 
17i/Shedden 5...) 11,883) BBs. .s)a.-sieeee| O0isersieeeeleteliaweteu eal) 107) 
{7Z|Snetland* 0-1] ) GS0alS Hola) SS eens ST DAs Sais aeavahssereel eens 1} 12; 18) 2 
173 Singhampton 285 Teh. |, cokers AO| 2 eee lien ae ee 8] iathees ahem 
17a Sieithville=.. 7 ed Gsol aha cee 26) rec ae cb stheeieel oases: 183] tne eee en 
175|\Southampton | (5.015) O75). 6 ees eel woke sos be plaodeliaeel aoOLiy eee 
176s Mountain) © 097 ate) ood oko) ee ae oscleaclbs sty 20 een 
L7WSouth: River st Pah te ye see et eel eaten rll ee We 
178 Speedside..... 1,114) 427) 2) 2i.0..| 80.6.) Ae 1: V1] eas) | bo eee 
179|/Springfield ..| 1,548) 400/..../.... rt FAO sealed cavaldavebeacc|. Dll ei Ot—— 
180|Stevensville . 270 Ay Si hl a IR cee Lalo eae 8|' 5 Ba 
181 Strathroy... || 6,956l.ce- ee (Op ae aN bier ego Cre en FU BE Nae ty . 2 ae | DOS 
18) See GCOKES 6) i OSA de eee 103 a Raed com eee | Shy ls. os] B07) 4 
ASZISt Helens: ,'. 4101 986P <109) vlOl oni pea 100) 20he ask ee ee 120] 3. Vee ciel 
184|Sunderland ..| 2 956) 515/....|.... feocet tL ech Qt caer eee eee eee ae KoA Sawa Feeeaner 
LS SMA DUrY, Ge) 672i ee 17ers Eee etn ren ee Ae Ss Oe 
186) oundridges—.) | «$21 -sg4l ele Levens bed nr aeeceet ee ene 67 cost 
TSTPSUCEOM Soe ace 904 Oar hme ere en e i He Se Pe uy 36] 2.2) Gee 
188) Sydenham 3 1 A59F — 8715, cileseclecac) © Be) a6) ioc. Sieel), ieee (67h 
189| Tavistock ...| 4,719|1,160| 155|....|....| 316]....|.... Uesel ee eths sot) 2304) eee 
190! Teeswater? = 4) 4° A7GI" 25911 MP0. 41.201) Lid se loess la eel 2222 eee ae 
191) Phamesford. 4) i1-850| 10ers soa leone. aie ae ial @ 06s ee 
192; Thamesyille. ).9. 50hclelhs ols, teen ile aad et anata |...+| 160) 28 
193 Thediord™,.cc5 27Shi, fea od heel eee eke) helene ee een cane 187) 32. oe ee 
194)Thornberry .| 1,614) 150|..../.... Wee es ate es epee Lveslesseleccs) (00) 14. aeia 
195|Tilbury ..... | 2,817) 82) 30)" 21) 410) “Tiara 4) 67.23), 52) ee 
196\ Tottenham: ..i 2:406/- G13" Bloalk. ce) eel. en ees y soleas vidos.) obdle: ea 
197 rout Creek 1. 1-1 50h | Ss) PRG er Lets ok wdeslessel ckel, @DSl-s.. eae 
198|/Pweed <...... | B49 = SOI Sele te cco. ET21Lo ss) eBGlaceslceclace. |) TASt ea 
199; Underwood 2.) 1 b1dy Valieeiaes leat ebeUl aul oo ieee Ina eee eer eee see 
90) Unionville...) 1,380).65. ieee] 87. cn ae aan ee ee eo 
201; Vankleek Ail) |).1, 705). 25 lce eles cele ckel 626) al, ae ee 
202) Victoria: 0.556) By188) 00) SS8iny sau) 214) Slee ie eae Sect -20bt ma 
203|Victoria Mines.| 1,094. 73/....|.... LENA edhe ad Gel | ti) 26h ee a1 ae 
204 Victoria Road... 0 Pee) ae ae bam es tie Es peek a Re eee: aan peer a 
205|Walton ..... TRO eB) paces: Rage LOR eee, cevelewetleoxs|” —OUbeno. eee 
206|Wardsville ... 1,829 A scl Bleccalth OABheces] «<a ae ol) 1S ae 
DOT) Warkworth: ld 87 doe pe ele ec aoe ae Bal... cee 
208|Waterdown ..| 2,009) 129| 22] 1o]....| 70) 4) 1g)....|  4I....| 39| 8] 49] 20 
209| Waterford .../ 1,160) 140|....|.... Pasay leeds heats teers Lcas|sansl ewes} > 22ptas ai 
21h Welland = ...¢4 5, 846) 6b) Gist ee) alUleat ol ee es 443} 4| 11] 6 
211| Wellesley ...| 2,437/..... en Ae. eee LUA | patos ech sat tees 112|..:.| 22 
212| Westford ...:| 1,992\-..4) TGleeseiceae 72315) Gl | Beate: peas ee Ae 160} 1) 35te 
213|White Lake .| 739]... oR, 1h eho BAN 4 Bldg © Ral meee Bl. set 2) Sea 
214 Wiarton. «20 2) 1elivai es reves: Dlpvece| 216; 4} (85) T° 2.....1 TOP 21) sr 
215|Williamstown| 2,183] 157; 49] )....| 29)....| ~ 7]....[eeeeleees 130/ 1! 5t ue 
216|Winchester .| 1,291/ 98)....]....1....| BUS eta: nT RAG tee oe -ve| 16h 
217| Woodbridge .| 2,233) 381) 3)..../.... Tit ueth ie Ra Bion drew ate) So.’ | 170) i 
218} Woodville ..| 2,492) 14' 8] 38[ 12] 175l 54)....}....]....|.... 92, 19 30. 30 
./ **32,909 | 1,006 | 15,392 2,494 215 14,779| 7,667 
2 Totals... || 414067 "33"739 | 7° | "369 159! 4 602 "288 


Notrr.—tThe figures appearing at the bottom of the twelve classification columns above, represent the 
total number of books for Adults and Juveniles respectively. The Total “ Adult” books is shown by 
two stars **, and the Total ‘‘ Juvenile’’ books by one star *. 
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CIRCULATION TABLE 


all of the Thirteen Classes of these books under the Dewey Decimal Classification, in 
piled from the Annual Reports of all Libraries, etc.—Concluded 


8 9 10 ih ie 13 14 ee 85, 5&8 
3 2 ars 
, Bee 
Geo- les ae 
2| Fine jy, | Bio- | ;graphy |Total Non Total | eee aS 
. | ] ts a3 ay He | Ss 
EB} Arts /Literature| History graphy and Fiction Fiction |? S|)2 5 & Des 
Zz Travel | Seo te.cals 2 
HPHliar ne 
OS's SS. Aiea 
pe Nae AL A rea) ay ag ey ISs 
166; 138 11 Ole; 36 Giz TEL ORS se DLO en 2,633 3 3 
167 2 329; 2! 288] 10} 123 182 2| 1,468] 22 567 Sie 2 045 t| 4% 
168 is 2 1O2Zte 21 1381) 15 29 186 Hel 3131133 466} 140) 38,484 3 
169 46 245° 60} 335} 22) 280 408} 52) 2,508/157| 1,486) 205) 2 ,145| —1 
170; 29 363} 9] 266) 4 60; 4) 188 Sie 08 tn 2F 525 T4124 23 
171 437 ead 68 154. 1,164 CLO ee es 1,832; —1 5s 
2 8 1 The 8| 6 Mea) 9}.. 22130 76 47 275| —1 1 
1738 91 ol 3 UNG ioe: 174). ih Bs ee 322 A dt 
174 430 159 54 T5263 APO SS 4,000 4) 10 
175 664 394 236 765)... 3,859 Tl bb ine 2,951) —1 3 
as ; 163; 11} 129) 10 43} 6) 103) 10 532| 45 335 24| 4,779 aed 
1 eee Tey eexe!||| eiere)\Ve erste lis elielll helene: okerl o.eneillietaleraice *-70Leus||enenelecienellPeleeilletaw eters OOS: @ .6:|ere eres: elreneieenete eo 
178 184; 1) 140) 4 Ate 82, 68 3 706; 14 349 5 867, —l 3 
179 50 A 76 TSU 1,048). SOO As al 1,195; —1 5 
UIA AS Rar Ze ON L2ine8 5} 2 (i 9 54) 32 153 ote Ls Ae ies 
Peers) U, 402in . | 842),2.) —470l ec} B0BI., A290), oe!) 2,099). os. 28 , 737 4 94 
Beene tLe Odi... 247). 2 te 2B2t.. b> -819! 80 3,952) 34/ 1,251 47| 3,726) —1 53 
183) 58).... 10s eleoe oie oat. 90 5 965) 52 690; 279 14,064 (Ale 
Mresciers res: 5 A006 CID, OL msec rotor als O10 8 ASS Dineen | 912; —1 13 
185 Z 82 83 BO] «« SObee 250| 17 362 38, 390} —1 ay 
186 250}. 137 ae 72 696) .. TLDS Sacsealies sie gaeeeenl ereeaees By 
SYA ar oe 2A Role ie ss 61 3 270; 10 507| 117) 83,480 4) 32 
SE SGtet o'slate «fo 591/ 29) 130) 7 30; 2) 109) 20) 1,051] 75 295 3/7| 1,909 pp) Pe 
10000) SA a 434)...| 347 Liffeel os A Be rapa 2 OU ae ete iA ee 6,753 z| o£ 
DS an DOA Re SOOI Laie OO Tin Sie DODI cae 2 tL Ce20F 1-609) Ope 2 O18 eed 42 
POE 48h c.. LOS ee cools ch LILO x Sie. 805]... Dod ea Wkrcateh aoe erates ; 
Sas ee A090\22. 410)" 5 TOV PA 262) 300.) 10 8ie 32 SLOP eae 1,786) —1 2 
193 37 230)e.0) 108 323 i2us51 600 59} 4,030 4) 62 
Ores shoe ak B05)...| 261) 10 Olas Looe seed O40 ere al 13262 13 
HO LO} ec 416)100| 216; 5) 141/...) 195] 203) 1 »270|386 502) 159) 2,093 1 13 
BO esa wiles, TSUN Shi ee 1O2|o2 1 104s. 1,547) 5 STARE 1,659) —1 3 
AA Se SIC eee Ole ae 1 Gtr lo OS tee O22 lar Zool anes | 20) <— 1 ee 
BOS) -20) os os PA ll fie Dole alec eae TOOee. ASO ee | =a. 809 g| 43 
MP erst cbellnd 2254s seis: 3's eevee baie ee | ba eee tars MW keilar G29 nner 1,314)" —] 1 
200 381 ZO: 36 108 i) 811) 6 410} 103) 2,201 3) 44 
201 590 214 36 158%. eh lL 0881227 DOD eae ae 1,157): —t 12 
202 25 350 120 343) 16} 2,348) 68 845 12 700} —1 |.... 
208 198 105). 14 Salta. bLShe, 496 85| 1,354 zs} 1d 
204|... 2 7 3 Olea 60 Bole see 290, Bi 8 
205) 10 432 186 49 L265 985)... ZOE ees 2,586 4/ 13 
206 80 202| 1| 142) 47) 117) 14 84; 44 905/119 692; 101) 3,500 2 Web 
207 297 2al 70 a ee 806) 2 536 26 781) —1 1} 
208 20 3 380) 76) 294; 8 83} 10} 153) 388] 1,249|225 416} 119) 5,965 3 3 
209 120 129)... 45 Tiree 686). ; A OO es 2,165 2 Z 
210 3 145 696) - 3) 319) 1) 391 5| 8,513/262| 1,506 65) 8,119 14; 13 
2 RR S78 ef 402)... Ol eral) ek O Ge ean eeee Geto eee 567; 171} 2,699 1 x 
212) 335|... AA Oe loSi 3 Ose mtd Zier ol ties 379 48 307, —l 2 
6) pee i ZAG GEO Loe. AS ive 457| 26 253 3 991 1} } 
a “280 os. TOO ra Al <20)- 192) 1h... ig cieetets ade, 76 1,114 189; 34.900 12; 2% 
PAD TAT, oes SOLE cWALO ie 1 Oven. lo Ohete ele OUd be 476 13) 1,460) —1 34 
Sa a ee PAT ES Belen DUln eos eee. 576) 31 616 68} 3,807 3 4 
BU fos cle cas 407| 51| 287| 6 88) 5) 227 6| 1,637) 53 514 20201400 ne — Lea 
218) 22! 10 578)181| 234} 27 95| 85) 209| 62) 1,487 438) 501 66; 1,918 4/43 
2,013 72,796 | 44,898} 18,847 34,983 | 252,641 128 ,340 555. 805 » D 
38 PAREN | 1,740 595 202 13,603 12,474 , = 


N.B.—The sign ‘‘—1” denotes that the books in the library were circulated less than once. 
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SUMMARY OF CIRCULATION 


Total number of Books in the several Public Libraries of the Province “ FREE,” 
December 31st, 1912 


Nias je sie: sto ee OPT Uy ora Pet mee RB 1,040,554 
Re oor BUENO PH iction at rettas ioe ete oe ert oe ee Brot 
do PIS ACULOMM etc siGrstat nicr ae accie Shee ake tke pl 310,020 
do Mpelo cide dian kin tee Mtl? ake bar es emcee he ire 8,640 
Bete PCHOUMAMOUNIS 10... ooo o ek catch co be cele SE AM Tia 64% of whole. 
| TE SU ERSSTINET ESS 40) an tS re anal a ec i Lladro 36% - 
Total No. of Books in the several Public Libraries of the Province, “* ASSOCIATION,” 
OO TIDETS IGE dN rs co kane ee rene nin ie ee ea eae FLT aN 414 ,067 
Me CON Ce tafe kta ds Lund ov tee vats Moodie elon. cook oe 266, 244 
| Pa IU SE se al a an 140,814 
Total CINOIENS ONTO <A SA les A ter ty ea ee eR ac Aan ee phere tang aaa) 7,009 
Be eee OMA MONNS 10. eee vee sy vince cee leash eb evi ds ccsececel en 66% of whole. 
POLSON SWI NITES 208 a a re er na 34% Pa 
Recapitulation 
Bade VotaliBooks of Non-Fiction. 60.460. 60003. 6oceeccsec sce etocs. 921,635 
do ISIC Drona moter ce, Te tt cote ae cee tn Moan Sl inood 
do inte Lassie di sams ery Perk te otras peak IK si 15,649 
MDOta roe ea ae ee Re ee ee 1,454,621 


RATIO OF CIRCULATION TO NUMBER OF BOOKS IN “* FREE” LIBRARIES _ 


Showing the Ratio of Circulation, highest and lowest respectively, to the number of books in 
and of all those Free Libraries as listed in Table, pages, 762-767. 


Six Over 544 Six UNDER % 
PC IMTOK GS ith cco se cares Ak 74 leGardendclanderce xsi eee ee Es 
PML ORUPNECMU TOS. s oc etes coe a 13 2a Caledontie eee os Ger eee 4 
DeNOLUIMROTONLO) 0. cocci oa coh. 63 AT LOWE eateries See ty rae ene ane 4 
EBUOU DAVY PMA 5 2.'5.sele Svere dm, cose 64 4° BGG tO ire tacts Soaccht etree: x 
DMARTINULOMERY Sos aso a-ha ea co 64 } LiaittlesB Gita teeaeere = 
ORS ULNOMASS . 6 560k ese ie sey bs Oc Otlervilles on ie ca tee ee = 
Books circuiated in above Free Libraries per capita of population: 

Six Over 844 Six UNDER 2 
ls IQ SU SRICIOT Fates ae a a 104 | lePorontoerie cans \assk eae 1$ 
PmGardenulsland® fcc oe le cee: 9 ZED GOP, cant athale Bee eee 14 
SLD TRIIGTINS) ON 2 ies ee ere ea 9 | Os COMME: Ol iilieemen wer cae eae ners 13 
Ls DLL oi 50 eis |e oo | ae KENOrab cameres sae ke ta cre 14 
DMM DOO. os Saie es re olsen ev oct 84 | De No rths Bayes eee ee 14 
OM UTE CUS VIN: oe. ope oss cs so os oo. 0X 83 | OrOtherville gn eres con eee eee 14 


RATIO OF CIRCULATION TO NUMBER OF BODXKS “ASSOCIATION”? LIBRARIES 


Showing the Ratio of Circulation, highest and lowest, t> t12 nunb2r of boos in and of all 
those Association Libraries as listed in Table, pages 768-775 


Six Over 424 WITH Less THAN 1 
PISSING SOT ore eva iete eset dor orew cco asad Lo 84 | 95 Libraries have a circulation of less 
oF SON pet 1a SICS TC 7 than 1. 
= RE Eke Sic agt een 64 | 
MU AMMEN ort ee 8c Pedi neha 6 5s | 
PPOOUPME MOUNTAIN ... . tees « os es 0s 3) 
PRU VAIUMOLEN sce aoc sf elses eos 43 


Books circulated in above Association Libraries per capita of population: 


Six Over 13°%4 S1x UNDER % 
ASSES TEES So a are 214 E-SUd bury sts oat cease: i'3 
PRUOLAS IVE N I sco toned e oiondle Shes Lie | Za IlartOntar va acne stent 4 
PUPES Alte eres ek Son) Reve taiore vate 17 >a INIORELS CON. weer ee eee 4 
SEIN OVEROG..<0 irs 5 oi3'- eras MeHg Bere 16 Be COO MOL Cnr reaiemraci tine cent * 
SEIS ENCE MELO a5 aw aoa sei ne acs 14} DUN LOL ai sath eee aio see 4 
LGTY EN ge 8 Sana Ur ed 14 ORV GLU IEME as G vues ake slow ee a 
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A GREAT RECORD 
Five Years of Library Development in Toronto 


The Toronto Public Library, to quote Mr. G. Locke, Chief Librarian, has tried 
to keep pace with the marvellous growth of the City, and this had to be done on an 
income of one-half of what is allowed to the library of any other municipality in the 
province; in other words all municipalities in the province may levy a rate of one- 
half a mill on the dollar of assessed valuation, but the City of Toronto may levy 
only one-quarter of a mill. 

The income of the Public Library Board is twice as large as it was five years 
ago. ‘The number of books purchased in 1913 is siz times as large as five years ago. 

The number of books purchased during the last five years is five times as large 
as the number purchased during the preceding five years. 

The use of the Reference Library, the heart of a Library System, is a good 
index to the educational value of a Library. It is five times as large as it was five 
years ago. 

There are now 40,174 Borrowers on the Library list. 

An index to the growth of interest in the Children’s rooms is shown by an 
examination of the statistics of December, 1913, which is by no means the most 
important month in the year. During this month there were 13,488 books in cir- 
culation among children, and of these 4,263 volumes were from the Dovercourt 
Branch. There were 9,830 books used in the Children’s Rooms as works of refer- 
ence in connection with enquiries, debates, home work set by school teachers, ete. ’ 

There are thirteen Public Libraries in Toronto, eleven of which have beeu 
opened during these five years. 


‘*A STEP BACKWARD ”° 
State of New York 


Under the above heading the following extracts are taken from an article in 
the November 1913 Quarterly of “ New York Libraries,” published at Albany by 
the University of the State of New York. 

“Last year the sum set apart for aid to free libraries in buying books was 
$35,000. In the coming year, 1914, from October 1st, the amount for this pur- 
pose will be $25,000. The libraries of the State have thus lost $10,000 which they 
had every reason to expect to receive. * * * ‘The policy of the State to furnish 
books for the people dates back 75 years to the time when $55,000 a year was 
given for district libraries. Abuses arose in the use of the gift; but, 21 years 
ago, a new beginning was made in a plan to use the bounty of the State under 
such restrictions and inspection as fully to prevent abuse and to make it a 
powerful influence for building up a strong and efficient body of local free 
libraries. ‘The results have been such as to challenge criticism .* * * The 
limit was reduced in 1901 to $100. Yet the number of libraries continued to in- 
crease. In the present year (1913) the number of libraries receiving money has 
reached 383, the amount paid for the year is already $33,659, and there is still 
another month for payments. * * * The number of libraries on this honor 
roll has multiplied 10 times in 20 years and the $100 from the State on the usual 
strict terms of approval has so fully grown into and become a part of the struc- 
ture of each library that the loss of any part of it will be seriously felt. * * * 
Obviously the limit must now be reduced perhaps as low as $60 to each library. 

The remedy must lie with another Legislature.” 

The maximum Government Library grant for Ontario still remains at $260. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


‘Complications have arisen in many cases owing to the neglect of the Boards 
of certain Public Libraries to notify the Department that they either contemplated 
asking, or already had asked the Carnegie Corporation for a gift for the erection 
of a public library building. In some instances libraries that had neglected to 
report for two consecutive years, and hence were not upon the list of active 
libraries, had received grants and proceeded with the erection of buildings, when 
under the Act the books which they had in their possession were no longer their 
property but of the Department; actually arranging to construct costly library 
buildings for which when completed they would have no books. Under Sec. 29 of 
the Pub. Lib. Act, 1909, a public library that has failed to report for two years 
effects a dissolution of the corporation and surrenders all right to the books and 
periodicals, etc., which become the property of the Department of Education, and 
can be disposed of as the Minister may deem best in the interest of all concerned. 
Dresden is one of these libraries which have go neglected to report and yet received 
a Carnegie grant. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


The Province of Ontario is now divided into 15 districts; the value and 
influence of these Institutes can hardly be over-estimated. At the opening of 
some of these, however, no member of the Ontario Library Association Execu- 
tive has been present, and the work of direction has fallen on the Inspector of 
Public Libraries. In two instances no minutes were taken of the proceedings. 
Unless all District Secretaries are prepared to carry out their official responsibili- 
ties they should be replaced by others. Much inconvenience also has resulted 
through non-attendance of speakers after agreeing to be present. Libraries that 
have neglected for two years to send a delegate to a District Institute, under sec- 
tion 26, sub-section 2, Public Libraries Act, will have five dollars deducted from 
their annual grants for 1913, payable in 1914. 


ATTENDANCE OF DELEGATES 


Showing total attendance of Delegates at all Library Institutes held in Ontario 
during 1913, in the order in which they were held. 


Name of Institute 


Total Number 
of Libraries in 


Total Number 
of Delegates 


Institute District Present 

eC LAO te. ke oe, mae, ee 32 25 
Cem PAmMChOU Cen. pita. c tor eke hay 34 94 
SMENVCSTOD I tol cae o woreer a. 7 6 
APE NOMINEE sedis oa pk ee 20 10 
Dee GCOPPIAN Ys. u con St, oa ee 19 16 
CUANOSAY 8 feo 5 8 Pek os wok tok 39 24 
MemINDA SATA Meco’, ls oa aie ce. 25 18 
5 CCST 0) Ce a ma a ere on D1 
“he, Sade Se eee er S ae ee ch SEE ae He Pe 16 13 
NO MEOLO NEON Seka ol, 0. Costume se 1 aE! 
PLM EEA CL ON wry sets oy ree 46 34 
MOON ey ING. 5s. hoe, eh 27 18 
PSMA ASTOTIN Bs 6F oss ar. eee 48 30: 
Ame SCLG VALI G «7,220 ty coe Xeiatha eee 24 16 
OU C Olvace”.. haectaetree oe oe 23 20 

394 286 


*Toronto has eleven Branches. 
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LIBRARIES NOT REPRESENTED AT ANNUAL INSTITUTES, 1913 


Public Inbraries, 


FREE and ASSOCIATION, which 


after due notification 


neglected to send a delegate to their respective Library Institutes during the 
calendar year 1913, and are, therefore, amenable to the provisions of Section 26, 
Sub-section 2, Public Libraries Act of 1909. 
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Name of Library 


OO EN ay tne ita 


ee 
was 


Name of Institute | Where Held 


ADINSCOM na ene Ningaracwe. ss .. Dunville. 
AINE Bias eee tee Guelph ......... .| Georgetown. 
COT Bane eee eee Orangeville ..... Durham. 
ADDL EL Llan aa ee ee Waster... oe Ottawa... <3 

PeATIOTIDY tet See eee MAStGTN sly aticees ce Ottawa. 

PEATE D Ute tection ele Dre Guelpli. sine eee Georgetown 
KEWOOG 7. ia ates oe SirTatiord tne cc em. Stratford. 
PRG: asec exe eee ateus ogee | Strattord. so. Stratford. 

SP URSALUINEG | eters ate ie atlnne tar ece ees Bellevillem....0e Cobourg. 

JEBAVSVALLGs wrens. LATO GA Varner ss Uxbridge. 

. Bobcaygeon .......4.- Dindsay eee Uxbridge. 

. Bracebridge ........ indsAvers ete | Uxbridge. 

A Brishtoniic2 ie eaten es DOMeV MIO Maen e Cobourg. 

, BULeeSsVille=.7.. 2c DPAntiord.« see. a Hamilton. 

MCAMNTAY a fara nee Lind gaya it vtaster | Uxbridge. 

. Camden Mast:......- Bellevilles =... Cobourg. 
Ga@rp see 4 visa oe cio Eastern ......... Ottawa. 
CAVULA saan ve eee Niavara’.< iste. Dunnville. 

. Chatsworth ......... Orangeville ..... Durham. 

> Chester villeot tae. escales Wasternn 4. oo. Ottawa. 

EeAOOKSUO Wileta ae err sagee Georgiane eee Midland. 

DAINOUSIO. eeeteee oo Piastern¢.082onee Ottawa. 

JDresdenw) ie. .|Chatham . .| St.. Thomas 

Dryden soccer WW GSLEIN t.... Same Fort William. 

‘Dundalk = «0.200 ees Orangeville ss. = Durham. 

FeDUnLaANNON | se scae erOLLOLGe.. fie Stratford. 

ee bia ce as mS eee Norinernl 005 6e (NOTED BAY? fac. 

tL D DATS ore tak ee SHASLETD ye 2 oie 2 Ottawa. 

. Ennotville.. Guielphe ~ seb oe Georgetown. 

Ail) i a Mee Were eer rest CHiél pices Ne saneee Georgetown. 

._ Flesherton... SS Orangveville: ..-.2e Ur beam cea 

MRaordwich ose ve ePaeOLG pean’ ee Stratford .. 

_ Forester’s Falls ..... PDAStOri <1. eee Ottawa. 

LPrankford:foe 1s eos DP SHeVILLe., cease Cobourg. 

. Gananoque . 1 SMEASTET I. ty ose bee Ottawa. 

Garden ‘Island <.,2.41 Belleville ....... Cobourg. 

«Glen Morris «....<.. Brantriord =.6%s..5 Hamilton. 

Sabre RAW ig seks oes INDTLROIN. <tr es North Bay. 

. Hagersville . oo} NIGSALO, afc Ress Dunnville. 

Pabelley Duryea. see ONOT eT Om Gane North Bay. 

. Harrietsville... 1 OAL OU, its othe Shanes London. 

eet 5 OP t thoes. Mey em MMB shitst oth gee, yee Uxbridge. 

. Hawkesville.. AMIEL ys oe eer Georgetown. 

SS EViEW f 4o i wes Sa INOPC RET one North Bay. 

. Huntsville... --| Lindsay Pe, nya Uxbridge. 

. Inglewood ..........| Orangeville ..... Durham. 
Kemptville.... in| EBS UCLIL Ac etre Ottawa. 

. Kincardine . . get DUYALTOT 77 ee Stratford. 

+ eintore: 2223 Sa TAClOnd. Fe. Hamilton. 

J Rirton: «Ai teawaces ‘Stratford. ...<6.. 


Stratford .... 


Remarks 


Incorporated Sept. 4, 1913. 


Reorganized Jan. 1, 1913. 


Incorporated June 23, 1913. 


Reorganized Feb. 13, 1913. 


.| Reorganized April 15, 1913. 


Incorporated Apl. 10, 1913. 
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LIBRARIES NOT REPRESENTED AT ANNUAL INSTITUTES, 1913—Continued 


Name of Library 


| 


| 


Name of Institute 
| 


Where Held 


Remarks 


Bra ATC a Wi ef verbs 6). of HUASLOPD: «csc aieles Ottawa. 
BUI CAN 8x, 5 seal teeter anc «a dfeaie Key eines foe TOTO ea eee. 
538. Lucknow . . PerOLCAtLOLGe ac crt. Stratford. 
Da NMallorytowNes 2.5.4.4 HIASLETN » a. eas sno, Ottawa. 

55. Markdale . me pOFaNZeville <i6.<5. Durham. 
bo Marksville- ois. cc.. sc, Northern. 22.1050. North Bay. 
DMEVLOPTICLOM ste cere iets onc.0 a INIAPAT AR Ree sorsties Dunnville. 
nS. Middleville. ...... eo UASLCL Di owe a etsy Sie. Ottawa. 

SOME MIN GCN ee eons 6 Pre Lala yo 2c osecte oc Uxbridge. 
SUS Mono Road. 3:2... | Orangeville ..... Durham. 
ieee VOrriston oo < oes as EGuel pire acistets, Georgetown. 
62. Newboro...... eileen Wastenie ater oe sr © LL Wiawuee eae 
#63. New Dundee ........ Gu Deere ee Georgetown. 
64. New Durham .......| Brantford ....... Hamilton. 
DOmNCWellaInpure ..7.. .-Guelph~,, 020. 2.4 Georgetown. 
GOMMNOTIANG cine ts icvets Oss Eindsay. <tc we, Uxbridge. 
67. North Gower ....... | WASLEPN © 2236s. 5k. Ottawa. 

Bo Oak viller 2 oo kioct ss BC el ples acateaeen. Georgetown. 
Som OakwOod = ....5..2.4? Rinindsay. cen as Uxbridge. 
HO MOLONOERS £5 sae. e eluINdSAY. ssone. 2s Uxbridge. 
(05 TREN ts 19 01 le ee ea BMASteriie a. cis. Ottawa. 

72. Penetanguishene ....| Georgian ....... Midland. 

Pomme ObtaOarlingi. <5. :.. PsEN Sa Vale oe Uxbridge. 
74. Port Colborne ...... PNiacarae. week os Dunnville. 
Pomme POortaCredit. <:...0s.%. Orangeville ..... Durham. 

MG PorteDover= ... ss. « LBranttord: 227.45 < Hamilton. 
RMEPOYE ELODC 0c cas ole cas RANGSAyee Ree Uxbridge. 
78. Princeton ...........| Brantford ....... Hamilton. 
79. Richmond Hill ..... MOL Kee ros eas. , Runnymede. 
SOs Rockwood. .<..°. sacs Guelph: Senos, <2 Georgetown. 
PaPOONeY* = cirrist ,  Chathaim: -...2...0 St. Thomas 
Bon tieebe 7.2: calc.0.c) Brantiord® «....4: Hamilton. 
Soe shedden|. ©........:)/Chatham ....:.. St. Thomas. 
84. Singhampton .......| Georgian ....... Midland. 

85. South Mountain ... eMAStCrn! v5.0 5% 0s. Ottawa. 

Soe SOULDY River .o.. .... 4 Northern ....... North Bay, 
“TSS OS London sss oe London. 

pe opecdside ts .... ss -Gudclph -... 6... Georgetown. 
89. Strathcona (Napanee | 

MTs) aera ee | Belleville ....... Cobourg. 

90. Streetsville ........' Orangeville ......; Durham. 

Sie sunderland.. .*.>....)Lindsay -....... Uxbridge. 
Bec oyaennam  ....>....:| Belleville .....%. Cobourg. 

Os. leeswater ...%......| Stratford ;...«..| stratford: 
94. Thamesford ........| Brantford ...... Hamilton. 
DO LMIVICIUON . Ss .c cess o oe Stratford .......| Stratford...... 
omerrouts creek) oo... Northern ....... North Bay. 
Prev UnIOn Ville... =. <: York ............| Runnymede. 
us. Vankleek Hill........ Eastern ........| Ottawa. 

99. Victoria Mines Northeriica i... North Bay. 

(Coniston) =. is .<. ; 

£00. Victoria Road ......| Lindsay .......: Uxbridge. 
SeNV AILOM 1 aucldc coca « «| MULTALLOTO =. .e.6 | Stratford 
Mme Wellang:. oss cee ue 3 | NIQSZAYAl vos ce os ee Dunnville 
#08. Wellesley ........... Guelphigs. 4-- cree Georgetown. 
Bore eCStlOTa rs: ....-.¢...|otratiord <5. 6. Stratford. 
105. West Lorne :.....:..- Chatnanicn s.<2. St. Thomas ... 
evo wWingeham:. .)... <5. -MOtPatlord: 0. 6in% Stratford. . 


Reorganized May 16, 1913. 


Reorganized Nov. 1, 1913. 


-|Reorganized May 29, 1913. 


Reorganized April 16, 1913. 


Reorganized April 16,1913. 


*NoTE.—See correspondence. 


No fine. 
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SUMMARY 


Showing the total number of libraries in each district not represented 


1). .Mastern: Institute: o. 35 fact ace: ee oo ees or ee 17 
2. Lindsay ee eA RE GA Sk Ch SE SO a EEE Pat ORR ae 14 
3. Guelph OEE yas Bel cPidia ova a Wage aes hie sehen eee ce oe ae 12 
4, Stratford “ seike Cia Awe cee eevee fl Se ee esa), 12 
5. Orangeville ‘“ ERS GAR Oy Re te Pea eM S 9 
6. Brantford Seat chee ie eae Re yee tie wv rete 8 
7. Northern sf eae eee Wi bere Se Mae en okie 8 
8. Belleville Eri CURIE aictae in fe aa erate Sees eA ete a 
9. Niagara ns Sate eb te eens aver eee a eee wads athe 6 
10. Georgian OE, Gade ua se Se ede ee EC Rnaeeeeos 3 
11. London Pr oe TG NA hey ne SOA A 3 
12> Chatham et ee PN ER Os 3 enn 2s. 4 
1s. ork 5 = Bk wb ade tes Oe ne ae 2 
14. Western SS org eustainie Mate ee UR eames Sab eae Te ae 1 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


Probably one of the most important steps taken during 1913 in connection 
with the library “forward movement,” now in full swing in this Province, was 
the creation of the 15th Public Library Institute for the Toronto district, under 
authority of the Minister of Education, which was organized and established at the 
first meeting held at the Reference Library, College Street, October 24th. The 
following circular letter explains itself :— 


Toronto Public Library Institute 


if Toronto, CANADA, Oct. 11th, 1913. 


The Minister of Education has authorized the holding of a Public Library Institute 
for the City of Toronto, with the purpose of enlisting the co-operation of all library 
workers in the city, making the fifteenth Library Institute in Ontario and completing 
the organization of the Province in the matter of Institutes. There are many kinds of 
libraries in Toronto, e.g.: The Public Library, with its central reference library and 
eleven branch libraries; the University Libraries, Toronto, Trinity, McMaster and 
Victoria; the College Libraries, Knox, St. Michael’s, Wycliffe, Pharmacy, Dentistry and 
others; the Legislative Library; the Department of Education Library; the High School 
and Collegiate Institute Libraries; the Public and Separate School Libraries; the 
Residential School Libraries; the Sunday School Libraries, and others. At present 
these libraries are for the most part working independently of each other, and while 
excellent work is being done, it is believed that the library problem of this city could be 
more effectively dealt with if co-operation could be had. 

You are, therefore, invited to the first meeting of the Public Library Institute of 
Toronto, to be held Friday afternoon and evening, October 24th, in the Public Reference 
Library, College and St. George Sts. 

You will note that the programme provides for two main features: (a) A survey of 
the library situation in Toronto and (0b) an attempt to see the library problem in its 
wide outlook. 

The importance of taking stock of our present resources and efforts and of trying 
to gain some adequate conception of what there is to be done in library work in Toronto 
is obvious, and we trust you will be present at this Institute and also use your influence 
in securing the largest possible attendance of all whom you know are engaged in 
library work in this city, or who are interested in library work. 


Grorce H. Locker, Provisional President. 
WALTER R. Nursey, Inspector of Public Libraries. 
BE. A. Harpy, Secretary, Ontario Library Association. 


Minutes of the meeting as reported by the Secretary, Miss Eva Davis :— 
The following persons registered attendance : 
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Prof. A. E. Lang, Victoria College Library; George H. Locke, Chief Librarian, 
Toronto Public Library; D. R. Keys, Librarian, Canadian Institute; R. J. McIntosh, 
Principal, Church Street School; A. KE. MacLean, Central Technical School; Wm. 
Mowbray, Upper Canada College; Eva Davis, Toronto Public Library, Central; Mary 
H. MacGregor, T.P.L., Dovercourt Branch; A. F, Hunter, Ontario Historical Society 
Library; W. F. Chapman, P. S. Inspector; Myrtle B. Smith, T.P.L.; E. W. McCallum, 
T.P.L.; Irene M. Holland, T.P.L.; Margaret Graham scl Pl) Jno. J: Daley, Osgoode 
Hall Library; Chas. G. Fraser, Principal, Manning Avenue School; R. A. Gray, Oak- 
wood High School; Agnes L. Simpson, T.P.L.; Frances M. Congdon, T.P.L.; Zetta 
Harper, T.P.L.; Jessie C. MacCurdy, Toronto; Teresa G. O’Connor, T.P.L.; Marion 
Pield, T.P:L.; Helen M. Strachan, T.P.L.: EB. § Caswell, T.P.L., Secretary-Treasurer; 
W. E. Smith, Department of Education; Wm. T. Sinclair, Department of Education; 
Agnes I. Lancefield, T.P.L.; J. M. Nelson, T.P..;° ‘R. Ferguson, TPL; Gladys HE. 
Brauer ol. ie BM. Staton, T.P.L.- 8. J. Lemon, T.P.L.; G. P. Bate, nb le May 
EK. Black, Fort William: Dr. C. R. Charteris, Public Library, Chatham ; H. M. Wodson, 
P.L., Runnymede; Hazel Macdonald, Danforth Avenue Baptist Church, Todmorden; 
Mrs. A. T. Elliot, Highland Creek, Ont.; Emily A, Hamilton, T.P.L.; May McConnell, 
T.P.L.; Marjorie H. Jarvis, T.P.L.: Grace Lovelock, T.P.L.; Irene Belcher, T.P.L.: 
panies Web), T.P.L.; Wot, Watt, T.P.L.:  M. McElderry, T.P.L.; Elizabeth Moir, bd Bal igi 
Walter R. Nursey, Inspector, Public Libraries; B. L. Lawrence, 28 Duke Street, 
Toronto; Minnie MacFayden, T.P.L.; Jessie Swinarton, T.P.L.; W. J. Sykes, Chief 
Librarian, Ottawa; P. O’Connor, T.P.L.; Hattie Norwich, T.P.L.; Nora Moriarty.de la: 
Edith Scott, T.P.L.; Winifred Barnstead, T.P.L.; Lillian Smith, T.P.L.; Gertrude 
Boyle, T.P.L.; Frederica A. Wheeler, T.P.L.; M. A. MacLachlan, T.P.L.; Rev. E. Cock- 
burn, Toronto; E. H. Elliott, T.P.L.; Eloise MacFayden, T.P.L.: Elfreda Corey, T.P.L.; 
Louise Lancey, T.P.L.; Irene Staton, T.P.L.; Mabel Baxter, T.P.L.; Margaret H. Kyle, 
i P.L.; Wrances M. Staton; T.P.L. ; EK. A. Hardy, Toronto Sunday Association; Moto 
Rush, T.P.L.; W. F. Moore, Dundas, President, 0.L.A.; J. Davis Barnett, Stratford; 
Constance N. Spears, T.P.L.; Margaret Hall, T.P.L.; R. B. Thomson; Dr. Harrison 
Craver, Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa.; Dr. Colquhoun, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Toronto; M. E. Thomson; Dora spears, Tob. J. Corcoran, 1sPtn sO; Morgan; O. 
W. Jeffery; L. McMurray; W. O. Carson, London; TT. W. Banton, TOrontos seo 
Maughan, Toronto; Chas. G. Fraser, Jr., Toronto; Murray B. Watson, Toronto. 


The meeting had been called by a Provisional Committee consisting of Mr. 
Geo. H. Locke, Chief Librarian of the Toronto Public Library; Mr, W. R. Nursey, 
inspector of Public Libraries for Ontario; and Mr. E. A. Hardy, Secretary of the 
Ontario Library Association, which Committee had also outlined a programme for 
the initial meeting. 

The chair was taken by the Provisional President, Mr. Geo. H. Locke, who 
called upon Mr. T. W. Self, Chairman of the Board of Management of the Toronto 
Public Library, to deliver an address of welcome. Mr. Self spoke briefly, welcom- 
ing the delegates to the use of the building, emphasizing the importance of the 
problems they were considering, and hoping the organization would do useful work. 

The chairman appointed Messrs. E. 8. Caswell and H. R. Alley a Committee 
of Nominations and Resolutions. 

The following addresses were delivered in the order here given: 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 To 5 o’CLOCK. 


2.45—Address, “ The Library Institute System of Ontario.” Walter R. Nursey, Inspector 
of Public Libraries. 
3.00—Addresses or Papers (15 mins. each). “A Survey of the Library Situation in 
Toronto.” 
(a) From the standpoint of the Public Library. George H. Locke, Public Library. 
(b) From the standpoint of the School. Charles J. Fraser, Principal, Manning 
Avenue School. 
(c) From the standpoint of the Universities and Colleges. A. E. Lang, Victoria 


University. 

(d) From the standpoint of the Special Libraries. A Representative of the Special 
Libraries. 

(e) From the standpoint of the Sunday School. E. A. Hardy, Toronto §S. §. 
Association. 


4.15—“ The Problems of the City Libraries.” W. J. Sykes, Public Library, Ottawa. 
4.35—* The Widening Sphere of the Library.” Dr. C. R. Charteris, Chatham. 
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Toronto Institute.—Continued 


An evening session was held at 8 o’clock. 


The following report on nominations was presented by the convener of the 
committee : 


Your Committee beg to snbmit the following nominations: 


Honorary Prestdenitygaa.ce cee Hon. R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D. 
Brosvdent ts tir Sat trond tomine nnn George H. Locke, M.A. 

Wice  EFest@ ents si. see cite ate eae Neg alee ’a ees pee Brshatcome ts beg e o 

POOR LAI e gs cokes tees 9c aa rant, wees Miss Eva Davis. 

Hxesutive :Comimittee’ ahr. tse see Prof. D. R. Keys, M.A.,, 


R. A. Gray, B.A., Chas. G. Fraser, Inspector J. F. Power, 
HK. A. Hardy, and Miss Frances Staton. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
H. S. CASwent, ’ 
H.R. Atnmy, |} Committee. 


On motion the report was adopted. 


Norr.—Of the previous addresses or papers, all of which were replete with facts and 
potent practical suggestions, one only, that of the Inspector of Libraries, was reported 
or preserved for the printer. As this contains the story of the origin and development ~ 
of the Library Institute movement in Ontario, it is reproduced on page 733 of this 
report. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented by the convener as 
follows :— 

Your Committee beg to submit for consideration the following resolutions: 

1. That this Institute declares itself in favour of the establishment of a central 
Provincial Library to be situated in Toronto, one of the first purposes of which shall 
ve to collect and preserve all available manuscripts, pamphlets and books relating 
to the Province of Ontario. 

2. That this Institute expresses itself as favourable to the preparation of a 
catalogue of all Canadiana contained in the Libraries of the City of Toronto. 

3. That the Board of Education be asked to make provision in school buildings 
in the far outlying districts of the City for Library accommodation, following the 
precedent of the Hillcrest Public School. 

4. That our thanks be extended to the Honourable Minister of Education for 
providing for the establishment of this Institute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


HE. 8S. CASWELL, ) C “+t 
H.R: Atiey, —~J°"7 oe 


On motion the report was considered clause by clause. Each of the resolutions 
being adopted after a brief discussion, the report as a whole was on motion adopted. 


EVENING SESSION, 8 TO 10 O’CLOCK. 


8.00—Report of the Nominating Committee. 

8.10—Report of Resolutions Committee. 

8.30—Address. A. H. U. Colquhoun, LL.D., Deputy Minister of Education, Toronto. 
9.00—Address. Harrison W. Craver, The Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Dr. A. H. U. Colquhoun, Deputy Minister of Education, delivered an address 
in which he conveyed the good wishes of the Hon. Dr. R. A. Pyne, Minister of 
Hducation, whose interest in the development of library work, he said, was deep 
and real. He spoke of the important relation between educational and library work, 
of what the department was doing to help small libraries, and compared this meet- 
ing with the first Ontario Library Association where the attendance was very 
small. He congratulated the Institute on the attendance and interest taken in 
this their first meeting. He also spoke of what Mr. Locke had done for Toronto 
in expanding and making the library more useful to the community. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Harrison W. Craver, Chief Librarian of 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburg. 

Mr. Craver chose for his topic the work of the Pittsburg Library, and upon 
this delivered a most interesting and instructive address. He spoke for upwards of 
an hour, detailing the complex problems which had confronted the management of 
the library and the manner and method by which they were met. He dwelt upon 
the necessity of co-operation of all the social forces of the community and told of 
what they in the Pittsburg Library were trying to do, the ways in which work 
was being done in certain slum districts, where homes were visited, a story-teller 
being sent and clubs formed among the children, thus reaching many who would 
otherwise be neglected. He thought that a library had three distinct functions— 
educational, recreative, and to stand as a municipal bureau of information. Pitts- 
burg has two hundred stations; they work among the schools supplying special 
supplemental reading matter direct from the libraries; they also do work in the 
playgrounds, which are becoming social centres, where parents as well as children 
are reached, and in department stores. A university and an engineering school are 
given special library service. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Craver’s address a hearty vote of thanks was tendered 
him. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Grorcr H. Locker, Chairman. 
Eva Davis, Secretary. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN TORONTO 


From a paper read by Mr. Henry R. Alley, Librarian of the Educational 
Library, relating to the Special Libraries located in Toronto, the following in- 
forming facts have been collated :— 


At the present time there are in Toronto several special libraries, the Parliamentary 
Library, Osgoode Hall Library, the Library of the Department of Education, Canadian 
Institute, Academy of Medicine, Toronto Conservatory of Music, Toronto College of 
Music, and the Pharmaceutical, Dental, Veterinary, and York County Libraries. 

The Legislative Library belongs to the Legislative Assembly and is governed by 
a set of rules which have been made Orders of the House. A Committee assists Mr. 
Speaker in the care of the Library. The staff consists of six persons. The Library 
contains about 63,000 volumes, very largely consisting of Law Books, Statutes and 
official publications of the British, Canadian, Colonial and United States Governments. 
Sociological and Economic works, Canadiana and Americana, and works of historical 
and related subjects. It is open to the public under regulations. The Library has a 
printed Catalogue. 

Osgoode Hall Library 


The Library of the Law Society of Upper Canada contains about 42,897 volumes of 
legal literature, a large collection of British and Colonial Parliamentary publications 
and valuable reference works. Its nucleus was a small collection of books, the pro- 
perty of Mr. John White, first Attorney-General of Upper Canada, and founder of the 
Law Society at Niagara in 1797. Now it is the largest Law Library in Canada. 


50 &. 
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In connection with the Osgoode Hall Library is The Philips-Stewart Law Library, 
situated in the Law School Building for the sole use of the law students. The late Mr. 
T. B. Phillips-Stewart, Barrister-at-law, bequeathed money to the Library. There are 
now 2,140 volumes. 

The County of York Law Association Library, a branch situated in Toronto, con- 
tains 6,000 volumes. 


Educational Library 


The late Dr. Ryerson founded the nucleus of the Library in 1846, which is under 
the Department of Education at the Normal School, St. James’ Square, and has gradu- 
ally developed into the present Provincial Educational Library. 

The Library contains the records of school activities of the English-speaking people 
for upwards of one hundred years. 

The Library is used by the Normal School students, students of the Faculties of 
Education (Toronto and Kingston), and teachers interested in educational problems, 
by students for graduate degrees in Ontario (Toronto and Queen’s), and at Columbia 
University, N.Y. 

It contains the most recent books on the Theory of Education, Study of Education, 
Methods, Discipline, School Organization, Methods of Instruction, Class Management, 
Systems of Education, School Premises, School Hygiene, Kindergarten, Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Education of Women, Religious Education, Child Study, Nature 
Study, Natural History, Industrial Education, Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
other subjects, and a rich mine of Educational Reports from the British Isles 1nd the 
Overseas Dominions. Valuable educational literature is received from the Bureau of 
Iducation, Washington. 

The Library also possesses an excellent collection of Canadiana. 

The Library possesses about 30,000 volumes. New books on every phase of edu- 
cation are constantly being added. 

The Hon. Dr. Pyne encourages the widest possible use of the Library by teachers in 
the city and country. 

It also contains the most extensive, and from a technical point of view perhaps the 
best Art Library in the city. 


The Canadian Institute 


The aim of this Institute is to promote scientific research in Canada. 

The Institute initiated the new system of time-reckoning adopted by the great 
majority of the governments of the civilized world. 

Thirty-six volumes of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Canadian Institute 
have been published. 

Memoirs and papers received in exchange are bound and preserved, and contain 
upwards of ten thousand volumes on every conceivable subject of scientific, historical 
and literary enquiry to date. 

The Institute has a membership of some 214. 


Academy of Medicine, Toronto 


Incorporated March 8th, 1908, when the ‘“ Ontario Medical Library Association,” 
“Toronto Medical Society,” “Toronto Clinical Society’ and the “ Toronto Pathological 
Society’ united to form the Academy of Medicine. 

The number of accessioned volumes, May 31st, 1913, was 5,861. 

One hundred and sixty-seven periodical publications are kept on file. 

Practically all medical books and periodicals are available to the Fellows, to whom 
the Library is open only. 


Ontario College of Pharmacy 


Ninety-one students attend the College. Number of journals and magazines sub- 
scribed for is nine. The Library contains 430 volumes. 


The Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario 


This Library contains about eight hundred books, and is maintained for the use of 
the students and graduates only. The College subscribes for twelve Dental Journals 
and eight magazines. There are 260 students at the present session. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


This College has purely a Reference Library of about five hundred books, nine 
journals and magazines. There are three hundred students. 
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The Toronto College of Music 


This College has an extensive Music Library containing volumes of reference, num- 
bers of full scores, orchestra parts, cantatas and other musical works, and is available 
for reference to the students of the College, or anyone duly accredited. 


The Toronto Conservatory of Music 


The Library consists of about seven hundred volumes for reference purposes, biog- 
raphies, essays, lectures and dictionaries, covering church music, history, theory, the 
organ, orchestra, pianoforte, musical selections, opéras, vocal music, violin and ’cello, 
the cornet, and elocution. The College has an enrolment of 2,180 students. 


Summary of Books in the Libraries of all the above Institutions located in 


Toronto 

Volumes 

Lich PUIET GN (0) BAT ie lane ee ere gre Pe IAB 2 ak 63,000 
USTRDDUE LENG sottn ol ie er @ eae aS RA abe a SAR hy Pil ey 42,897 
Phillips-Stewart Law PUDAD Yoon atices trata ees Chea eee de 2,140 
County of York Law Association TAL DEAL Yn Sate noe Sey eat oo, 6,000 
pee On NDT ary cae. eve es! ak auc weak tt ad oe 30,000 
EET DURE MEMUULO aan su oe cise 3 Rtas Se tee ee te 10,000 
pademysole Medicine, “Toronto, «6. %.caiee. lsu er es ee 5,861 
Ontario College of PDAt a Cy Ue Ry Pa.) on eae so ee a 430 
Royal College of Dental SUreecons Of Oniarion. eee 800 
Oniamiomveterinary® College 3)... ......Fi ene ee 500 
POP UMOECONseryatovy. -of Music...) ..0¢2) 658 ot, ee 700 
CL Re eiret seyret suet ee Hue nw a Wh ok in a, eee 162,328 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE LIBRARY INSTITUTES, 1913 


BELLEVILLE.—(1) Endorses proposal for a Canadian National Library. 

(2) That in respect to obligatory grants from County Councils the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Legislation of the O.L.A. be supported, 

Re Rural Free Public Libraries. 

(3) Is favourable to clause 2 of the recommended legislation set out in the resolu- 
tions from Chatham District and unfavourable to clauses one and three. 

(4) Is not in possession of such information as would warrant it in either support- 
ing or rejecting resolution sent down by York Institute. 

(5) Supports the resolutions of Eastern District and also the resolutions of West- 
ern District and resolution of York and London Districts, believing they would make 
the public library system of province more effective. 


BRANTFORD.—Chairman Witton of the Hamilton Library Board advocated 
enrichment of the Public Libraries by making them the repositories of old documents 
and papers which, in years to come, would be of historic interest. 

Rev. Mr. Johnston of Chesterfield, the President, drew attention to Library work 
in the rural districts, and the great benefits derived therefrom. He deplored the lack 
of assistance from school teachers, who ought to be thoroughly interested in Library 
work. 

Mrs. Parsons of Toronto gave a splended address on “The Child and the Story,” 
which was greatly appreciated. 

Resolved, that whereas the County Council in a few counties in this Institute group 
has very cheerfully given grants to the Libraries within its jurisdiction, this Institute 
expresses its appreciation of and gratitude for such action, with the hope that other 
counties may show the same splendid interest in Library work; that these grants be 
made annually, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Clerk of each 
county in the group, as well as to the Ontario Library Association. 


CHATHAM.—Mr. A. Denholm, of Blenheim, in a paper on “ Strengthening and 
Exitending Our Library System,” advocated branch libraries in all small places sur- 
rounding a central location. 

Mr. Fitzgerald advocated that in sections where there are no libraries a teacher 
could be given some remuneration and keep the library in the public school, 


Library Inspection 


(1) That in view of the very great amount of work required to be done by the 
Inspector of Libraries, that such assistants may be appointed as may be sufficient to 
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allow each library in the Province to be visited by the Inspector or his assistants at 
least once in every year or oftener, as special circumstances may require—also to 
organize new libraries and to re-organize and revive dormant libraries. 


Financial Support 


(2) That the public libraries of the Province should, like the public schools, be 
made free to all our people, and would therefore suggest:— 

(a) That every library now in the Province shall be taken over and maintained 
by the municipality as a free library upon surrender of its assets by directors and 
subscribers, or upon petition by a reasonable number of ratepayers. 

(0) That every free library in any town or village municipality shall be entitled 
to a municipal yearly grant of one mill on the dollar of assessment up to two hundred 
dollars ($200), and thereafter one-half mill on the dollar in townships up to a grant 
not exceeding two hundred dollars ($200). 

(c) That where no library now exists the Municipal Council shall, on petition of 
twenty per cent. of the ratepayers, take steps to establish one. 

(d) That every Free Library Board may declare its privileges open to the residents 
of any other specified municipality and be entitled to receive from such municipality 
that proportion of its necessary expenses of maintenance (exclusive of Government or 
county grants) which the circulation of its books and periodicals in such municipality 
bears to total circulation. 

(e) That the County Councils shall pay to each public library in the municipalities 
an equivalent of the Government grant—as is now provided for in the case of the 
Continuation Schools. 

(3) Recorded its disapproval of proposed changes in the regulations regarding 
the appointment of members of Library Boards. 

N.B.—The latter resolution was moved by Mr. Elliot, Principal of Public School at 
Kingsville, and seconded by Mr. Beaton, Principal of Public School at Walkerville. 


EASTERN.—(1) As to the question of a National Library for Canada, recommended 
that no action be taken. 

(2) In regard to obligatory grants from County Councils, recommended that no 
action be taken. 

(3) In regard to rural free public libraries, recommended that the Public Library 
Act be amended by extending to township municipalities powers now given to towns 
and villages of levying a rate for the maintenance of free libraries. 


GEORGIAN.—(1) The O.L.A. be asked to recommend to the Government to make 
provision for an extra meeting of the Executive Committee of each Institute, to facilitate 
the work of the Institute, and to defray the necessary expenses of the same. 

(2) Reaffirmed the motion of last year re obligatory grants from County Councils, 
and that the O.L.A. be urged to develop a plan. 

(3) Endorsed the proposal for a Canadian National Library. 


GUELPH.—(1) Endorses the proposal for a Canadian National Library. 

(2) Approves of library extension on county lines, and recommends that County 
Councils be compelled by law to grant a stated annual amount (quarter mill rate) to 
the libraries in the county, and that in return all libraries in the county be open to all 
residents of the county with equal privileges. 

(3 )While the proposed amendment to the Public Libraries Act re appointment 
of members of Library Boards may work out satisfactorily in some of the larger places, 
this Institute considers that it would not do so in the case of the greater number of 
the libraries of this Province, and would recommend that in this respect no change 
be made in the present Act. 


LINDSAY.—(1) Endorsed proposal for the establishment of a Canadian National 
Library. 

(2) Recommended that County Councils not giving any grants to the libraries 
within their jurisdiction be requested to make suitable grants to all such libraries. 

(3) Approved the amending of the Public Libraries Act so as to permit of the 
establishment of free public libraries in townships and unincorporated villages. 

(4) Did not consider the proposed legislation of 1913 amending the Public 
Libraries Act in respect to the proposed change in the composition of the Library Boards 
to be in the interest of the public libraries or public library work in the Province. 
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LONDON.—No minutes or copies of resolutions of this Institute were forwarded 
to the Inspector. 


The following, however, is a copy of two resolutions that appeared in the St. 
Thomas Journal:— 

(1) Asking the Ontario Government to change the Library Act so that a city 
Librarian might have the control of a district and use his own discretion in the matter 
of establishing libraries in rural communities. 

(2) To have a Commission appointed to study the American library system, that 
improvements may be made in the work on this side of the line. 


NIAGARA.— (1) The meeting did not approve of the proposed changes in the 
Public Libraries Act, and Dr. Hardy stated it was not necessary to pass a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 


NORTHERN.—(1) Resolved that in view of the regrettable fact that so many 
of the Public’ Libraries failing to send delegates to the Public Library Institute 
annual meeting, it is of the greatest importance that the trustees of each Public Library 
should show devotion to their responsibilities by sending delegates to the District 
Institutes. 

(2) That there be granted by the Provincial Government, in addition to the sums 
now granted, 2 sum equal to that granted by each County Council to their respective 
Public Libraries. 

(3) That whereas it has come to the attention of the public that the Department 
of Education contemplates a change in the Public Libraries Act whereby the appoint- 
ment of trustees by the School Board be confined to school Principals and school 
teachers only, instead of citizens at large, 

Resolved that this Institute recommend that there be no change in the Public 
Libraries Act in this regard. 

(4) That whereas under the Assessment Act the Public Libraries do not enjoy 
the exempted assessment of the public school, though an educational institution, this 
Institute goes on record in favour of a change in the Assessment Act of Ontario, placing 
Public Libraries on the same footing as public schools in the levy of taxes. 


STRATFORD.—(1) Recommend that each of the three County Councils in the 
district be asked to give a minimum annual grant of twenty-five dollars to each library. 

(2) That a larger and more comprehensive bibliography of Children’s books of a 
low published price be published by the Education Department. 

(3) Recommended that Section 1, O. L. A. resolution, be endorsed. 

(4) Did not recommend the adoption of Section 2 of the O.L.A. resolutions. 


WESTERN.—(1) That this Institute endorses the resolution sent down by the 
O0.L.A. regarding a National Library for Canada. 

(2) Endorses the resolution of the Guelph Institute regarding obligatory grants 
from County Councils. 

(3) Endorses the resolution of the London Institute regarding the Rural Free 
Public Library. 


YORK.—(1) That each Library Board make a study of the Library Act, so as to 
become thoroughly acquainted with what the Government has done for us, and thus 
be better prepared to formulate requests. 

(2) That each Library Board establish a Story Hour during the coming year. 

(3) That we ask the Department to furnish means for the meeting of the Hxecu- 
tives of the Library Institutes at least once a year so as to more thoroughly prepare 
the work of the Institutes. 

(4) That all Institute delegates interview the members of their County Councils 
with a view of obtaining grants for each library in the County; that a committee 
attend the County Council meeting in December with this object. 

(5) That this Institute strongly advise that its officers make an effort to re-open 
the libraries in the county that have by some means become defunct. Also that 
Library Boards be advised to visit other Library Boards. 

(6) That it would be in the best interest of library work if there were more 
ladies on the Boards, and that each Board endeavour to have ladies appointed more 
frequently. 
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(7) That in the interest of the library work of York Institute and to the relief 
of the Inspector in his arduous duties we appoint a Travelling and Corresponding Sec- 
retary to (1) Obtain a quarterly statement of progress, difficulties, and needs of each 
library in the district. (2) Visit when necessary and assist needy libraries. (3) 
Assist in getting reports to Department from all libraries in Institute. This officer be 
a member of the Executive. 

(8) Endorses the proposal for a Canadian National Library. 

(9) While the Chatham resolution is an ideal one, the time for it is not opportune. 

(1U) Reaffirmed resolution passed at last Institute. That Library extension along 
county lines would greatly enhance educational work by bringing into touch the rural 
population and giving advantages now enjoyed by urban municipalities, and that 
pressure be exerted on the Legislature to change the Library Act so that a tax rate may 
be levied on all municipalities for library work. 

(11) That Library Act be amended so that any if member of a Library Board be 
absent for three consecutive meetings in one year, Board be given power to fill vacancy. 

(12) That this Institute places itself on record as being opposed to the proposed 
legislation re appointing the school Principals to Library Boards. But if they are 
appointed they should be additional. 


Hamilton Public Library 
Reference Room 


LIBRARY INSTITUTES 


LIBRARY PROGRESS IN CANADA.—The progress of library work in Canada in recent 
years, particularly public library work, has been remarkable not only for its high char- 
acter, but also for the area which it has covered. The wise insight of the Department 
of Education in providing for the expenses of library institutes for the scattered small 
libraries, is bearing fruit in the development not only of a progressive library spirit, 
but in the actual educational progress that has been made. A visitor who recently 
attended the library institute held in Ottawa, and who had been present at the first 
institute held in that locality, says: “ The progress made by individual librarians who 
sat stock still and apparently dumb at the first meeting actually had to be shut off from 
discussion on account of the lack of time at this meeting, and the best part of it was 
that the discussion was really intelligent and to the point.” 

- . The public libraries in Canada very truly may be said to be “an integral 
part of public education.”—From Public Libraries, Chicago. 
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TORONTO BRANCH LIBRARIES 


The following are extracts—in part—-from an address by Mr. Thomas W. 
Self, Chairman of the Toronto Library Board, at the formal opening of the 
Dovercourt Branch of the Toronto Public Library, Oct. 23rd, 1913: 

“To-night we are opening the largest and most beautiful branch in 
the Dominion. In February, 1911, a deputation headed by Alderman McBrien 
and Mr. McTaggart appealed to the Public Library Board for a branch for Dover- 
court. ‘The Board was willing if the City Council would furnish funds. Owing to 
Alderman McBrien’s agitation, the Council authorized $65,000. Of this $5,000 
was for books. ‘The land cost $20,000, most of it having been purchased from 
the city. The plan is an entirely new one in library buildings and was designed 
by the Chicf Librarian. The corner stone was laid a vear ago by Mr. John 
Turnbull, chairman, 

The Public Library is the great public or civic university of Toronto, where 
wholesome recreation and education can be obtained, Hvery municipality in the 
Province can have a public library, and there are very few who have not. To 
maintain it the Legislature provides that a rate not exceeding 14 a mill on the 
dollar of assessed valuation of rateable property can be levied. The only exception 
to this has been the City of Toronto, for which a special act was passed in the 
hard time of ’92 restricting our tax to 14 mill. It seems ridiculous to think that 
a smaller tax is levied where the necessities are greater. It is not one library in 
Toronto; there are thirteen public libraries in this city, and there would be more 
if the same rate could be levied in Toronto as in the rest of the Province. For in 
the Toronto Public Library the ratepayer gets the full value of his money, and 
we had the signal honour of having our Library selected by the British Government 
as the Canadian one to be classed among the ten greatest libraries on the continent. 
It was for modern methods and progressive ideas that our Library was selected. 

The Public Libraries in cities of over 100,000 should really have a larger 
proportionate share of financial support, as they have a greater work to do in a 
wider and more diversified field. Each of these Branches is a social civic centre and 
the great Reference Library here is the university of the people. 

I quote one of the many thoughts of our Chief Librarian: ‘That a hbrary 
differs from a great, commercial house in that the more business it does the less 
money it has for development, as its returns do not go into available capital but into 
a permanent investment in the form of better men and women, which, splendid as 
it is to think upon, yields no provision for the payment of material debts.’ 

We have given the name Dovercourt to this Branch because we have made it a 
policy to commemorate in this way the various municipalities or districts which 
have gradually become merged into the great city of Toronto. The ground on 
which this library stands was originally a part of the farm belonging to the late 
Colonel George Denison. Adjoining this farm, to the east, lay the farm of the 
late Col. Richard Denison. Between these two farms, which stretched from Dundas 
to Bloor, a street was opened and named Dovercourt Road, in commemoration of 
the little village of that name in Essex County, England, in which the great- 
grandmother of Colonels Richard and George Denison was born. This street was 
opened in 1854. Immediately west of it Rusholme Road was named after the 
George Denison estate. To the street next west of this Col. Geo. T. Deni- 
son, our police magistrate, gave the name of Havelock, after his friend Henry 
Havelock, son of the distinguished general of Indian Mutiny fame. Gladstone 
Avenue was opened from Queen to Dundas about the year 1878, and extended to 
Bloor some years later. It was named after England’s greatest parliamentarian,” 
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ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting as Viewed by a United States Library Worker 


A registered attendance of about 170, a four session programme packed full 
of papers, addresses and reports run off “strictly as advertised” and on schedule 
time, a contagious enthusiasm, a fine spirit of harmony and progress—these were 
some of the outstanding features of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Library Association. * * * 

The progress of the library movement in Ontario may be indicated by this 
one fact, that only 38 out of the 388 public libraries reporting this year to the 
Inspector of Public Libraries have not been represented at any library institute 
of the province during the past four years. * * * There are 110 people on 
the Executive Committees of the 15 library institutes of the Province. The 
Secretary's report showed a wide interest in library work and a year’s active 
effort, while the T’'reasurer’s report showed a gross revenue passing the $1,000 
mark, the Legislature making an annual grant of $400 to the Association. 
The Minister of Education also gave a special grant during the year to assist 
the Ontario libraries in sending their representatives to the American Library 
Association at Ottawa. 

The reports of the standing committees on Selected list of books, Publie 
documents, Library Institutes, A.L.A. meeting at Ottawa, Co-operation of School 
and Library, and Legal amendments, were carefully prepared and well received, 
and showed the many activities of the association. 

The programme this year centred around the theme: “ Boys and Girls and 
lo tewd sqbhe) ahead Dikejas wa ae-reg ache aeall ks 

Miss Hunt’s two addresses will always be remembered by Ontario library 
workers as occasions of great profit, * * * 

It was an experience meeting in which the papers were restricted in length 
and confined to actual experience and not allowed to dwell in the attractive 
fields of theory. 

The officers for the year 1913-14 are as follows: President, W. F. Moore, 
Public Library, Dundas; First Vice-President, W. O. Carson, Public Library, 
London; Second Vice-President, David Williams, Public Library, Collingwood; 
Secretary, E. A. Hardy, B.A., D. Paed., 81 Collier St., Toronto; Treasurer, G. 
H. Locke, M.A., Public Library, Toronto. 

Councillors: H. J. Clarke B.A., Public Library, Belleville; D. M. Grant, B.A, 
Public Library, Sarnia; Mary J. L. Black, Public Library, Fort William; Adam 
Hunter, Public Library, Hamilton; W. J. Sykes, B.A., Public Library, Ottawa; 
C. R. Charteris, M.D., ex-President Public Library, Chatham. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The following letter recently received from Mr. Geo. B. Utley, Secretary of 
the A.L.A., 78 E. Washington Street, Chicago, calls for the most favourable con- 
sideration of every hbrary worker not only in this Province but throughout 
Canada: 


“Before this you have probably learned that the next meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in Washington, D.C., May 25 to 30. I am quite anxious 
that a large number of Canadian librarians should attend this Washington meeting, 
and that the meeting may be to Canadian librarians in the nature of a visit to our 
national capital in return to our visit to your national capital in 1912. I do not know 
whether you have a Bulletin or any printed agency for extending this desire to the 
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librarians of Ontario or not, but I shall be very glad to have you, in whatever way you 
can, spread this sentiment throughout your province, and for that matter to the other 
parts of Canada as well. It is the intention of the Programme Committee to lighten 
the programme so as to give sufficient time for delegates to visit the many libraries 
and other educational features of Washington.”’ 


NATIONAL POSTAL LIBRARY 


In October, 1913, Mr. Tracy, Municipal Commissioner of Lethbridge, Alberta, advo- 
cated the establishment of a Postal Library by the Dominion Government. In advanc- 
ing reasons for this novel enterprise he contended that no adequate library system for 
the country at large could be supplied except as a Federal Government enterprise. He 
dwelt upon the great value of libraries to the communities possessing them and the 
great disadvantages to those who had no such privileges, and that to depend upon 
philanthropy to supply the need in this respect was futile. While admitting that the 
library system for the whole people to be fathered by the Federal Government would 
be an unprecedented undertaking, he claimed that the financial consideration involved 
would be small compared with the results. He advanced the principle that as the 
State had found it desirable and profitable to encourage communication Dy Maile tat 
information through books would be but an amplification of that system of communi- 
cation, and that the circulation and collection of books through the post office would 
be a progressive policy along natural lines. Library extension to the whole people 
would be, it was claimed, more economical through the post office than by any other 
means, and that a postal library could be launched upon a self-supporting basis. As 
a doubt had arisen as to whether the provinces had sole jurisdiction over their own 
educational affairs, public men in the far western and far eastern provinces—not in- 
cluding Ontario—were asked their official opinion in order to ascertain if in their 
opinion any constitutional objections existed to such a system receiving federal 
sanction. Speaking generally, the fifth specification of section 91 of the British North 
America Act was quoted as providing the necessary authority. 

Certain government departments of some of the provinces, Ontario excepted, had 
been asked to furnish information as to what extent library extension had been prose- 
cuted and the answers were largely disappointing, the admission being made in many 
stances that there was hardly any forward movement in connection with library 
2xpansion, and that scarcely a province had any publications or official records show- 
ing the number and extent of their public libraries, if any. 

Prince Edward Island was quoted as having very few large Public Libraries, that 
ot Charlottetown being the most important. 

: In New Brunswick the only Public Library apparently was in the city of St. John. 
Quebec reported that nothing official was published showing the number and extent 
of the Public Libraries of that province. This could hardly be otherwise, as that 
orovince has no State-aided public libraries whatever. 

Much the same was said of Manitoba, whose legislative librarian reported that 
there was little or no information officially on record in regard to its public libraries, 
here being but one or two only in the province, and practically none receiving State aid. 

Saskatchewan reported eight Public Libraries, but with recent legislation was 
ooking for an active library movement. 

In Alberta there were no available statistics relative to the libraries of the pro- 
vince, which at the present time has apparently but three Public Libraries, two at 
Zdmonton and one at Calgary. ae 

These somewhat meagre facts and figures speak for themselves. In only one case, 
lamely, that of the Province of Ontario, was Mr. Tracy apparently able to get any 
letailed information, and this was referred to as follows: ‘The Province of Ontario 
urnishes a printed report upon Public Libraries, etc., for the year 1912, compiled by 
NV. R. Nursey.” Then follows a summary of this report. I may add that the Inspector 
f£ Public Libraries for Ontario, W. R. Nursey, was not communicated with in this 
onnection, nor can I ascertain that either the Minister or any other official of the 
Jepartment of Education was addressed upon the subject. A direct request asking the 
nMspector for information would have given Mr. Tracy further necessary data upon 
vhich to base his calculations. It is gratifying, however, to realize that the Province 
f Ontario was the only province in the whole Dominion quoted by Mr. Tracy as being 
ble to supply any printed material in detail. Notwithstanding the magnificent show- 
ng made by the Province of Ontario, the opinion was expressed “there was great occa- 
ion for Federal enterprise in this (library) field.” 

To best accomplish the objects sought, the promoter submitted the following 
cheme: First, 10,000,000 volumes or one volume per capita of the population were to 
€ purchased at a cost of $1.00, these to be distributed per capita of the population 
erved at each post office in units of-fifty volumes, every post office to have a library 
cecording to the population it served. The cost of housing and installation was placed 
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at 50c. a volume, making a total sum necessary to establish the system of $15,000,000. 
It was proposed to charge the borrowers two cents per volume for a period of seven 
days, with a penalty of five cents for overtime, and to provide an additional fee, 
amounting to fifty cents per hour, to pay for librarian’s services. Every patron would 
also be called upon to furnish a freeholder’s security or a cash deposit to the extent in 
either case of $10.00. If the services exceeded $10.00 at any one time, additional 
security to be charged. The books were to be supplied by postal requisition, the ser- 
vices including delivery and collection of the books in the same manner as ordinary 
mail is handled. No provision was apparently made for the cost of collection, a most 
important and a very difficult and expensive undertaking. Postmasters receiving 
requisitions for books not in their library to draw on the nearest Postal Library for the 
same without extra charge. 

By this means it was claimed every book would become available to all post office 
patrons throughout the entire Dominion. 

No public reading room was to be provided, but a complete loose-leaf catalogue 
was to be furnished to every patron on payment of a self-supporting fee—not stated— 
to meet the cost of supplementary leaves which were to be delivered free of charge 
as issued. 

It is not surprising that those other provinces which had never done anything or 
at least but little in the way of library extension, received this suggestion with approval. 


NEW PARCEL POST RATES 


Dominion of Canada 
Mr. W. B. Rogers, the Postmaster, ‘Toronto, has contributed the following in- 
formation re the new postal rates as they affect the mailing of books in Ontario :— 
“Under the new Regulations, books may be sent either as third class matter, at the 
rate of one cent per two ounces or fraction thereof, or by Parcel Post, at the discretion 


of the sender. The following are the Parcel Post rates applicable to the Province of 
Ontario: 


1. Addressed to 
Any P.O. within 20 miles,* including places of mailing:— 


1 1b. 32 lbs.. 3°Ibs. 4 1bs. 6 Ibs: 6:Ibs. 7 Ibs:' ~8 Ibs. "9 dbs. TO"isyt ieee 
$0 05 $006 $007 $008 $010 $012 $014 $016 $018 $020 $0 22 
2. Any P.O. beyond 20 miles, but within the Province of Ontario:— 

1 ib. 2 Ibs. 3 lbs: 4 Ibs. “5 lbs. 6 Ibs. 7 Ibs; ‘8: Ibs.) 9 Ibs. 10° tbat 
$0 10 $014 $018 $0 22 $026 $030 $034 $0388 $042 $0 46 $0 50 
Parcel Post Rates on Books in the United States 

“The wording of the law in the United States is construed as preventing the 
Postmaster-General from including books and other printed matter under the parcel 
post. A memorial is to be addressed to the Chairmen of the Senate and House 
Post Committees, setting forth the injustice of the present exclusion and the ad- 
vantages of the inclusion of such material in the parcels post system.”—JLibrary 
Journal, N.Y. 

BOOKS AS CARRIERS OF SCARLET FEVER 

Public Libraries must frequently allay the fears of timid people, which are 
also increased sometimes by sensational newspaper accounts, regarding books as 
carriers of disease. The President of the Board of Health, of Valparaiso, Ind., 
writes that the danger of contagion through public library books is a very great 
improbability. 

“Any book which has been handled by a scarlet fever patient should be 
burned or fumigated. The most practical method for general book disinfection at 
this time is the Beebee carbo-gasoline method. This consists in using gas- 
machine gasoline and two per cent. phenol crystals; the books are immersed in 
this mixture for twenty minutes, removed and placed before an electric fan for 
two minutes, and then set on end for from twenty-four to forty-eight hours.” 


* This rate also obtains in cases where the 20-mile area extends into an adjacent 
Province, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT 
Amendments to the Public Libraries Act of 1909 


(1 Groree V., 1911, CuHap. 79) 


Assented to 24th March, 1911 


AN ACT RESPECTING EDUCATION EOR INDUSTRIAL, PURPOSES 


16.—(1) The Public Libraries Act is amended as follows: Z ee vil, 
: +S. 8, subs. 3, 
(a) By striking out all the words in subsection 3 of section 8 afteramendea. 


the word “ village” in the 4th line. 


(6) By striking out subsections 5 and 6 of section 8. eae ae 
repealed. 


(c) By striking out the words “museum, evening classes and artamendea” 
school” in the 5th line of subsection 1 of section 9 and in- 
serting the words “and museum” in lieu thereof. 


(d) By striking out the words “museums, evening classes and artS. 10, cl. (¢) 
schools” in the 2nd and 8rd lines of clause (c) of section 
10 and inserting the words “and museums” in lieu thereof. 


(e) By striking out section 27. Sen 
(f) By striking out the words “museum, art school, or any class 5: 2%, 
in connection therewith” in the 2nd and 3rd lines of sec- 
tion 32 and inserting the words “or museum” in lieu 


thereof. 
(3 GrorcE V., 1913, CHap. 51.) 
Assented to 6th May, 1918. 


1. Section 11 of The Public Libraries’ Act is hereby amended by 
inserting the words “at the expense of the municipality ” after the 
word “auditors,” in the third line of the said section. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Submitted for the consideration of some of our teacher friends 


In a paper on “The Relations of Libraries to Schools,” given by Rena Reese, Assis- 
tant Librarian at the Denver Public Library, she said: ‘Too often when co-operation is 
suggested, the school politely replies ‘ Yes, let us co-operate,’ and then sits back and 
waits helplessly for the library to do the co-operating. One of the chief difficulties is that 
too many teachers fail to know the resources and general uses of a library and there- 
fore have no adequate ‘idea as to the aims of library work and what the library can do 
for the school. First, teachers must come to the library. Second, when they come, they 
must make themselves known. Third, they must make use of the library’s special aids, 
such as special collections on education and child study. Fourth, if planning a reading 
course, send the proper titles of the books which the teacher proposes to have listed.” 


~ 
ies 
(=P) 
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Notes on Libraries 


1. Apple Hill, Glengarry Co., Kenyon Twp., new library organized August 23rd, 
1913. Sidney Cunningham, Secretary. 


2. Bayham, Elgin Co., Bayham Twp. Re-organized April 8th, 1913. 


3. Belfountain, Peel Co., Caledon Twp. No grant paid in 1913 for 1912. Library 
in very poor condition. 


4. Brigden. in Lambton Co., Moore Twp. Reports for 1909, 1910, 1911 rendered in 
1913. Small grant of $10.00 paid in 1918. 


5. Carp, Carleton Co., Huntley Twp., was in poor circumstances. No grant paid 
in 1913 for 1912; but now has fifty members. 


6. Claude, Peel Co., Chinguacousy Twp., was in very poor circumstances. Annual 
report, 1913, returned for corrections. Was not returned to Department. No report yet 
received in 1914 for 1913. 


7. Cobalt North, Timiskaming Dist.,Bucke Twp. New Association Library incor- 
porated December 8th, 1913. 


8. Comber, Essex Co., Tilbury West Twp., is another library which recently closed 
was re-organized October 6th, 1913. 


9. Creemore, Simcoe Co., Nottawasaga Twp. In poor circumstances. No grant 
paid for 1912. Located in newspaper office. 


10. Dresden will erect a new Library Building, reserving and furnishing a part of 
one reading room for the use of Juveniles. Obtained a carncgie gift of $8,000.00, though 
removed from active list. 


11. Dalhousie, Lanark Co., Dalhousie Twp. Report not rendered until December 
27th, 1913. Too late to consider. Have bought new books and getting some more 
by efforts of Rev. Mr. Harris. Now doing well. 


12. Dunnville.—The library workers here (Haldimand Co., Moulton Twp.) are agita- 
ting for a free library and an appeal to Mr. Carnegie for a grant. 


13. Elk Lake, Nipissing Dist.. James Twp. Report returned for correction. Was 
not corrected in time to pay grant. 


14. Englehart, on the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, is agitating for a 
Public Library. Correspondence with Mr. Lloyd S. Mosure, Principal, Public School, 
and Mr. G. E. Palmer of the T. & N. O. Railway. 


15. Fordwich, Huron Co., Howick Twp. Old Association Library closed. Re- 
organized. 


16. Fort Frances, in Thunder Bay District. Re-organized in February 5th, 1913, 
by efforts of Rev. Mr. Harris. Now doing well. 


17. Glammis, Bruce Co., Greenock Twp. No grant paid for 1912. Report sent back 
for corrections; not returned in time. 


18. Kirkton, Huron Co., Usborne Twp. New library. Incorporated April 10th, 1913. 


19. Lake Charles, Grey Co., Keppel Twp. Government grant not earned for 1911 
or 1912. : 


_ 20. Linwood, Waterloo Co., Wellesley Twp. In unsatisfactory condition, although 
re-organized November 2nd, 1912. No Government grant paid in 1913 for 1912. 


21. Lucan.—This library, in a somewhat halting condition for the past year or more, 
was temporarily re-organized, October, 1913, pending submission of a by-law to rate- 
payers, in January, 1914, for its re-establishment as a Free Library. At the time of 
my inspection and at an enthusiastic meeting the by-law was expected to carry. 


22. Manitowaning.—Every prospect that old Association Library at Manitowaning 
removed from active list will be re-organized during 1914. Dr. R. W. Shaw, the Indian 
Medical Superintendent, is taking active steps in the matter. | 
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23. Matilda. —The Association Library formerly located at Matilda was removed by 
arrangement to Brinston, still retaining its original name. 


24. Metcalfe, Carleton Co., Osgoode Twp. Re-organized November 10th 1913. 


25. Millgrove. —This library in Wentworth Co., W. Flamboro Twp., which for long 
had been in extremis, after lengthy correspondence with Mr. Stanley C. Burns, has at 
last, through the admirable efforts of Mr. Burns, taken a new lease of life. This gentle- 
man wrote that “the strongest parts of your letter (referring to a letter written him by 


the Inspector) were read from thé pulpit Sunday morning and the people were thor- 
oughly wakened up.” 


26. Mimico has appealed to Carnegie Trust for a grant. A site has been promised 
by the Council. The ratepayers have passed the necessary by-law. 


27. Mount Forest. The new library building (Carnegie) was formerly opened Decem- 
ber 5th, 1918. A very large gathering was present on this occasion. The overflow 
attendance collected on adjoining streets to listen to the addresses given by prominent 
local, active, library workers and the Inspector. ‘ 


= 28. New Durham, Brant Co., Burford Twp. In poor circumstances. Did not report 
for 1912. 


29. Newboro, Leeds Co., Crosby Twp. Re-organized November ist 1913. 


30. New Hamburg, Waterloo Co., Wilmot Twp. No Government grant paid for 1912. 
Applied for Carnegie grant. On July 30th, 1913, Annual report was sent back for cor- 
rections, but not since returned to Department. 


31. Powassan, Parry Sound District, Himsworth Twp. Re-organized April 22nd, 1913. 
32. Rodney, Elgin Co., Aldborough Twp. Re-organized May 29th, 1913. 


33. Solina, Durham Co., Darlington Twp. New library organized November, 1913, 
under very bright auspices. The comparative isolation of Solina did not influence the 
community. Through efforts of Miss Reynolds, Mr. R. J. McKessock, Mr. Brown and 
others, the movement was successful. 


34. South River, Parry Sound District, Machar Twp. No grant paid for 1912. 


35. Sundridge. -A voluminous and interesting correspondence with Mr. Harper of 
the local newspaper has resulted in the re-opening of this library with much prospect of 
permanent success. 


36. Tiverton, Bruce Co., Kincardine Twp. Re-organized August 18th 1913. 


37. Trout Creek, Parry Sound District, Himsworth Twp. Library in very poor 
circumstances. No grant paid for 1911 or 1912. 


38. Vankleek Hill.—Strange lack of official requirements was shown in the Annual 
Report of Vankleek Hill. The chairman, who was also apparently the Secretary and Treas- 
urer, failed to comply with the regulations. One excuse being that said official was 
not paid for his services. Invoices were not receipted and the balances brought over from 
the previous year did not agree. The request for certain information being referred to as 
“hobbies of the Inspector.” No one should undertake the responsibilities of office 
unless prepared to live up to the obligations. 


39. Watford.—A new Public Library Building was erected in Watford, 1913, through 
a gift of $5,000 by Mr. Carnegie. A lot on the corner of St. Clair and Main streets was 
bought for a site. 


40. West Lorne, Elgin Co., Aldborough Twp. Re-organized April 16th 1913. 


41. Whitby has erected a new Public Library Building, outcome of a gift of $6,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The “Old Girls’ Association” donated the site. 


Notre.—Under the regulations, the Government grant shall not be allowed on Ency- 
clopedias or other expensive reference beoks in libraries with less than 2,000 volumes 
unless the authority of the Department has been first obtained. 
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CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


I'he Library is to furnish not merely education, but enlightenment, and even 
culture, to the community at large—without respect to age, and without subor- 
dination to control. It cannot impose, it does not control. It may recommend, 
but it cannot direct. Must remind that need exists—it must even inspire the 
need—that is to say, the consciousness of it. In this way it is engaged in creating 
the very demand which later it seeks to satisfy. 

Administrative records, charging systems, classification, cataloguing and bib- 
ography, all of these may be standardized; opportunity for co-operation occurs 
chiefly in the three last named. It becomes obvious when one considers that thou- 
sands of libraries receiving hundreds of identical books—and hundreds of libraries 
recelving thousands of identical books—are each undertaking independently the 
expense of cataloguing and classifying these, thus multiplying by exactly their 
number the total cost to the community. . . Economy of a system under 
which a particular book shall be catalogued—and perhaps classified—at some 
central point once for all, and the result made available in multiple form to all 
receiving copies of it, needs only to be stated to be convincing. In the case of classi- 
fication, identity in the basic scheme and notation > In the case of cataloguing 
identity in form, and uniformity in practice. 


READING CAMP ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick, Superintendent of the Reading Camp Association, 
reports that the Travelling Library cases donated by the Minister of Education 
through the Inspector of Public Libraries to the Reading Camp Association were 
located at the following points during the years 1912 and 1913 :— 


1912 


case at Groundhog River—Fauquiers Pit. West of Cochrane. 

cases at Pit 3, O’Brien’s, 20 miles west of Hearst. West of Cochrane. 
case at Montreal River Crossing, McGuinty Bros. West of Cochrane. 
cases used on O’Brien & Martin Construction, Northern Quebec. 

case with Foley Bros., Pit 9, Abitibi Lake. 

cases at Mileage 115, 125, 153, C.N.R. Construction, west of Ruel. 
cases used on C.N.R. at Camps Mileage 170 and 220, Port Arthur end. 


Re et No cll SO ot 


1913 


1 case at Mileage 146, Superior Constr. Co., north of Franz. 

1 case at Mileage 165, Superior Constr. Co., north of Franz. 

1 case with the Northern Constr. Co. Gravel Pit west of Oba, Dey’s Camp. 

1 case at Mileage 125, Foley Bros. Constr., west of Selwood. This box was later 
moved to Mileage 138. 

1 case at Foley Bros. Constr., Mileage 153, Herron Bros.’ Camp. This was later 
moved to Mileage 165, the new division point. 

1 case at Mileage 150, Foley Bros.’ Gravel Pit. 
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Libraries 


1 Brant 


2 Bruce 


eoeee eee 


® Carleton .... 


4 Dufferin 


————$—$ 


ee oe ee oe 


BR ISSSOX . oe cs Ss 


Onondaga 


ee eee ee 


——————— 


Albermarie 
Eastnor 
INdSa Valet. ce. 
St. Edmunds.... 


ET GLTOV) ovate 
Gloucester 
HESECI. sae wheter. 


Marlborough .... 


Amaranth 


eeeeee 


Cartwright 
Manvers 


Dunwich 


Anderdon 


eee eee 


Gosfield, S’ 
Maidstone 
ochester: <<< 
Sandwich,S .... 


ose eee 


eee eee 


Morbo! ton... sco C 


Brantford 


eee eevee 


Pakenham 
Ottawa 


eoee ee 


arp 


ee@erees eeee es 


oe eee oe 


ooo eee eee eee eens 


Port Perry 
Omemee 


eee er eoeee 


West Lorne 


eoeeee 


Amherstbure.... 
HISSEX A orale 
Essex 


eee er ee eevee 


oer eee 


\ oF Brantford wie 


A ‘Amabel 


A 


oeeese 


oer ee ee 
eee ea eee 
eee ee eee 


eee ee eee 


Pakenham... 
Nepean 
Fhantleye: asen 
‘North Gower.. 
Huntley 


eoseee 


‘Melancthon ... 


lee ees eee eee ee ee loves 


Reach 
PINUS = ees Seprgne 


oeee eee 


Aldborough ... 


Maldent oa 
iColchester, N.. 
|Colchester, N..| 
‘Erkbury, Wee! 
Sandwich, E...| 


i 


2 
2 
2 
8 


Brantford. 
‘Burford. 
S. Dumfries. 
Oakland. 
Amabel. 
Arran. 
Brant. 
Bruce. 
Carrick. 
‘Chesley. 
|Culross. 


'Elderslie. 
‘Greenock. 


Huron. 
Kincardine. 
Kinloss. 
Saugeen., 
Huntley ."j 
Nepean. 
North Gower. 
Goulbourn. 
Osgoode. 


East Luther. 
Garafraxa. 
Melancthon. 
Mono. 
Mulmur. 
Matilda. 
Mountain. 
Williamsburg. 
Winchester. 


Clarke. 
Cavan. 
Darlington. 
Hope. 
Bayham, 
Malahide. 
Southwold. 
Yarmouth. 
Aldborough, 
Dorchester, S. 


——$—— 


‘Colchester, N. 
Colchester, S. 
Gosfield, N. 
‘Malden. 
Mersea. 
Sandwich, E. 
Sandwich, W. 
Tilbury, W. 
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O-Frontenatsass}banbic... ss 6 oat | Madoeee cat fue 25 Kingston. 
Bedtord 2 ea N: Crosby sec) 10. | Loughborough. 
Clarendon, ete... | Lanark.......| 23 |Wolfe Island. | 
Hinchinbrook..../S ‘Loughborough. 10 
Howe Island .... seeds .c5. 3565 4 ; 
Kennebec. ....../ Hungerford...) 19 | 
Oldeige we sania IN NeCrOsbY <7 <epele | 
Osorio o py ive £5; , 
Palmerston ..... Hanae Bees 14 
Pittsburg) vx. ea | ‘Kingston ..... [yer ok | 
POvtlandse «cad Lovgehboror.c. 2) 2 
SLOPTIMS bon ss eo | “s 7 . 
1) Glenearry: 7. cf bochiclws.+.c0- HKenyony:s4 se 6 \Charlottenbue 
| Kenyon. ) 
Lancaster. 
11 Grenville ....|South Gower.... Oxtord ie. «cea 2 |Augusta. é sta. 
Edwardsburg. 
Oxford on Ridege 
Walford. 

AZM TOY bircee eee Derayccrnes ste Sydenham .... + Artemesia. ) 
Huphrasia vee. e Collingwood... 2 |Bentinck. 
|Normanby ...... Pend (shy Cp eee | 3/Collingwood. 
[Sarawak cueneun Sydenham .... 3|Hgremont. | 
SUL vare escent Hotlandi.s..7) 5\Glenelg. 

Holland. | 
Keppel. 
Osprey. | 
Proton. 
St. Vincent. 

| Sydenham. | 

13 Haldimand ..|Canborough..... A (Moulten 3s. es lCayuga, N. 
1 CAYUNGaS Dio. cs es C A |Cayuga,N ....! 5 |Moulton. 

i Dia waa | A |Moulton ...... 1 |Oneida. 
A aeeWh aire nit epee er, Ali Walpole a; . | 83/Seneca. 
[Ser DLOUKe ee: A (Monltane 7.5 3 |Walpole. | 

14 Halibtirtoirs «Ansell, se eee e ‘Minden A |Minden....... +/Dysart. . 

‘| Bruton EM, tee i A ADVsart: s ose: 13 |Minden. 

Carden tse oce A OE Tae eee ae 14 

Glydesi ees thas ce ol 18 

Dndley ea Lo a ae Ge 41 

TONG Vee eats pe Sats rhe 13 | 
}Glamorgan...... | on Peta ee | 
Guilford ........ / di A 4 | 
HAT DUIT sie ess 9 te Pe Pace 8 

HIALCOUPE S cca wes 5 eee ms epee 13 

LeeLee atta a ECE es) pV. 
Hinden 2 evan ne ae gs Meee 8 
Lawrence .......| Haliburton oe Bee re 2a | 
Livingstone,..... pect Se ge | 23 
Lutterworth ....)| Minden i ha LE erie Pk 
McClintock...... i ee Peer ea 
Monmouth ...... eee res | | 25 i 
Nightingg le fe mI cers a7! 
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SP eiialiburton = : Sess? Lapua 


Continued. 


15 Halton 


eeeeee 


—— ————— 


Township with- | 
out Libraries 


Sherberne. voce. 
Stauliope... sees. 
Snowdon 


eee eevee 


Nassagaweya ... 


EAMITIORA RS. st toe oe 


——— 


17 Huron 


eoeeeeee 


18 Kent 


—_— 


19 Lambtcn..... 


CORIOW Vro8 ee eos 
HZevERe eee. 
Faraday 
Grimsthorpe .... 
Herschell 


Lake 


eee eeee 
coeeee 


eeeeteseeeees 


eoeeere ee oe 
eoeee eevee 
eeeeee 


Dawn 


ol B, 


(Casheladccs ass: 


4 Q- 
a o 
a Township in i= 2 
Nearest » §| which the |“ | Townships with 
Library vs nearest library) 4 "2 Libraries 
2°S is situated as 
fo} 
2 =]: a Ee 
Haliburton Ae DV carrie w’ see 14 
oe A gel ibang gis 
Minden \ns45 40>. A Fig A Wark ta ett 
MU Gote eens. A |Esquesing Esquesing. 
Nelson. 
Trafalgar. 
Madocw atte 2. Ae Wardocts scare ae. > Hungerford. 
Pembroke, .2.2.. F’-/Pembroke:.>-- 40 |Madoe. 
IMAGE ck cee. | AMINA d0Ch oe. eee 25 |Rawdon. 
lie meet ee ais A Sorry het ere 43 Sidney. 
AR Pes nee es A Se RNs ee en 39 |Thurlow. 
ee PA ented eer. eh eos) eRe ) |Tyendinaga. 
Haliburton: 2.06 ASD MSa rte ee 22 
IN adlGG ee tp ae k. AMIN a0G™ eeann ee 13 
Haliburton 2...% NIV SAT Ue terest 21 
FEWeedcks nauk A |Hungerford 
NEAGQOC™ ts ete | A Madoc +n 12 
ARN We OH Rek Ree A nee thea 24 
NDR es ee o, AN Ae te aes 2 
Haliburton. s+... meAG WD sateen 2A 
ee ee oho hrs A St) ote teed ak Be 
NiadOG ask. oe ok An itMadoce. - sana 12 
Haliburton ...... ven BB higct wale ee © oe 
Nidocea fe ae ASM doers sucse ce 24 
Dungannon......! A |Wawanosh, W. Goderich. 
Goderich........ F \Goderich...... Grey. 
PRADUEDS. fos 6 ck « A |Wawanosh, W.| Hay. 
Brucetield....... A |Tuckersmith .. Howick 
McKillop. 
Morris. 
Usborne. 
Stephen. 
Tuckersmith. 
Turnberry. 
Wawanosh, F. 
Wawanosh. W. 
Chatham... a.oslnlaikaleighe nee 3'Camden. 
Chatham. 
Harwich. 
Howard. 
Oxford. 
Raleigh. 
Romney. 
Tilbury. (0; 
Zone. 
Sletiaieds veces A |Kuphemia..... Bosanquet. 
Wallaceburg ....| F |Chatham...... Brooke. 
Enniskillen. 
Kuphemia. 
Moore. 
Plympton. 
Sarnia. 
Warwick. 
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20 angrks se Batre. se sce Perth. wie siete .»..| FE |Drummond....| 4|Beckworth. 
| Daithousie. 
Burgess; Ni... Perino ces oe F = +) Drummond. 
3 |Elmsley, N. 
Perlite ess sromatece ‘Almonte...<.s 4.5 CA. J RAMSEY awaeics) oO 4Lidiaer es 
Lavaatics eve cess Folin gee ee se A |Sherbrooke, N.) 7 |Montague. 
|Sherbrooke, S...;Perth........... F Drummond.... 10 |Pakenham. 
Ramsay. 
| Sherbrooke, N. 
21 TAOS. tae a: Burgess) 5 ..-: INewWbOro sy. oaa7 « A \Crosby, N....-| 3 |Bastaga: 
LOTOSDY.S .stee ere Wel tap ties shears A= Baslargeuees 4 \Crosby, N. 
Himsley, Secs... ‘Smith’s Falls ...| F |Montague..... + Elizabethtown. 
Escott, Front....;Mallorytown....| A |Front of Yonge) 2 |Leeds. 
Riscott, Rearte... Weltdens sss oe ees Walibastardcue ces 6 Yonge, Front. 
ECT GeV as cece serie ats Easton’s Corners.| A |Wolford ...... 3 
Lansdowne...... Deltas. eae Ae Bastard) sos. 5 
BY OLGE MELGAT, oe ears sapere ee A a REE as 5 
22 Lennox and 
Addington ..|AbInger 47... « Weaniairke foe oe ears Resales cco 33 |Camden, E. 
Adolphustown...|Picton.......... F /Prince Edward| 6 |Ernesttown. 
Amherst Island. Dati sss. es A |Ernesttown:...| 4 |Richmond. 
ANBICSCS Mineo ud os MadOG™ Jo. tec e WARS IVEROG sors ioe sectkc e 18 
uVSh ley weet Maddog. a.0. > A Tee arau.t Maron 
Denbigh see (Admaston ...... A |Admaston ....| 26 
Effingham ...... IMadote ¢4e-acu ats Aa Madoc. cies 27 
Fredericksburg,N Napanee........ A |Richmond..... 4 
~ SiBathyeaces on ax. A |Ernesttown...| 2 
Kabat -aactnaes LNVCCO strane ae mca A |Hungerford ...| 9 
Sbetield } e156 PPWEGU cece s oe teak ve vite) 
25" LANCOID .5 «sas Gainsborough. ../Smithville......|.... GTUNSDY wo4 oe 1 |Caistor. 
Louth s to. ISt. Catharines...|...- Grantham..... 2 Clinton. 
Grantham. 
Grimsby, N. 
Grimsby, S. 
Niagara. 
24 Middlesex ...|Delaware....... Komoksce cence? AMSG b0S tuseawes 3 | Adelaide. 
Nissouri, W..... RI bOTE ewe ciate A |Nissouri, E....| 2 |Biddulph. 
Willams .4%:... Ailsa -Craig.. sss. F |McGillivray... 4/Caradoc. 
Dorchester. 
/Ekfrid. 
Lobo. 
London. 
McGillivray. 
Metcalf. 
Mosa. 
Westminster. 
Williams, W. 
25 Norfolk...... |Charlotteville ...|Simcoe ......... F |Woodhouse.... + Middleton. 
LHanghtons .<.sc 5 Port Rowan..... A |Walsingham ..| 7 |Townsend. 
Windham ...... SIMO. «8 eo ated « F |Woodhouse.... 4 Walsingham. 
Woodhouse. 
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26 Northumber- 
LENG ht arage 


a? Ontario ... 


es Oxford:.... 


~~~ 


31 Peterborough. 


2 Prescott... 


Township with- 
out Libraries 


iAlinwyaclkeo soe cos 
Monaghan, S.... 
MUETAV Seah s « 


Toronto Gore.... 


Belmont) .% <6 ; 


ASUITICIN cs re ores 
Cavendish :..... 
Ciandos sg ats 
HUN Meee. os 


Petters «e's 


PRIME TEU ate ttave's 0. otc 
Caledonia ....... 
Hawkesbury, E.. 
Longuenil’.). ss 
Plantagenet, N.. 
Plantagenet, S.. 
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nN = 
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Nearest nS ‘44 2 Townships with 
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Gore’s Landing.. 5 |Brighton. 
Millbrook. 4.... 4 |\Cramahe. 
Frankford ...... 1 Haldimand. 
Hamilton. 
Percy. 
Seymour. 
Oras acces ae 1 |Broeck. 
SM Bud Ave aie AC Soe, 3 |Pickering. 
Mount Albert....}..../E. Gwillimbury| 1 |/Reach. 
PORE ECTEY so cic Goes 2 'Thorah. 
Uxbridge. 
Whitby, E. 
Whitby. 
Woodstock ...... £/ Blenheim. 
Dereham. 
Nissouri, E. 
Norwich, N. 
Norwich, S. 
Oxtord, E. 
Oxford, N. 
Oxtord, W. 
Zorra, E. 
Zorra, W. 
BOLUM oretece Saee 3 |Albion. 
Caledon. 
Chinguacousy. 
Torontu. 
Sir CLOLGiar ves ..ee|9- Hasthope... +|Blanchard. 
See Aye y Moreen a en 1 |Easthope, N. 
Matehellyss ccs. ae 3 |EKasthope, S. 
Listowel........ ieee £/Klma. 
Fullerton. 
Logan. 
Mornington. 
Haliburton... > <<. A 15 |Asphodel. 
Norwood........ A 3 
Lakefield, uc... A 12 |Douro. 
Kannidunt .. 2... A {Somerville ....| 11 |Monaghan, N. 
Gaketield.. 3. A 24 
INGEWOOd We cre cts. A 24 
Lakefield ....... A L 
Kimmount...o.-. A |Somerville....| 1 
Bobcaygeon ..... A 2 
INGEWOOds scree A 13 
Peterborough....| F 4 
a Re (vee sy Z 
Vankleek Hill... Hawkesbury, W : Hawkesbury, W. 
66 fk 42 
6é A 3 
Oe a 13 
Dnnvegani..<. 4s 
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| 


34 Renfrew.....| 


So a.ussell. 22. 


36 Simcoe ...... 
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Ameliasburg... 


Marysburg, N... 


|Marysburg, S... 
Sophiasburg ..... 


Bae Obs cee sles 


Bromley fi2. os 
Brougham ....:. 
| Brudenelly. =. 2: 
Buchanan ...... 


Voter een 
Petawawa ..... 
Radeliteerces.<. 


Sherwood te... 


Wilberforce ..... 
Wevliges<., arash 


| Aglaia owas ens 


ORG 2p arcicien OR * 
Sunnidale ...... 
|Tossorontio ..... 
Orillia, North... 


‘Forester’s Fails. 


‘Forester’s Falls. 


(aPC Rs Peers enemies a ok 
GLE S eae cre 
Lyndoch}< 252.2, 
Naria <.es ete 


haetalics eee oooh. 
Richards 24.6. 
Rol ph © Welete evcltereve 
Sebastopol:...... 


Statrord.:; -eske. : 


Westmeath .....| Forester’s Falls. 


Cambridge :::... 
Cisrenes foe. a. <% 


Gravennurst viicc}aess 


104.9 84-9 2 UO fo ee 8 


TRORGEM See 


ot at CON VON: cece. 
TERISSOLL shee 
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[2 a | 
| 
SERIE Wc ices 2 ‘Hallowell. 
F |Hallowell, ....| 2 
F ack = aes haat 7 

ee 5 | 

656 5 | 

ha 3 | 
Pembroke..... 13 Admaston. 

‘c ..| 18 |Horton. 

a cose) 2 JOLIN 
MoNabiat est. | 2 |Pembroke. 
Admaston..... 8 Ross. 
ROSSi tory eae 7 
Admaston (a 
Ross ini oes 30 | 
Pembroke..... 14 

a 27 | 

at 55 

Ogee 10 | 
Admaston..... heees 

ay Prey [ted 0.8 
Pembroke,.:.. 20 | 

66 34 | 

ef On 
Admaston..... 25 
Pembroke..... | 48 | 
Admaston..... 18 | 
Pembroke... 10 | 

ee. 3 
Admaston -.év.| a4 4 
Pembroke ....| 18 | 

ae es eueeatt 
Admaston ....| 16 | 
Pembroke ....| 27 | 

66 al 
Oss fo. k 2 ews 2 | 
Pembroke 8 | 

= 1a) 


64 Russell. 
3 


6 

1 |Essa. 

7 |Flos. 

1 Gwillimbury, W. 

2 (Innisfil. 

24 Medonte. 

3 Nottawasaga. 
‘Orillia, S. 
Tay. 
Tecumseh. 
Tiny. 
Vespra. 
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Township with- 
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Nearest 
Library 


Free or Asso- 
ciation 


Township in 
which the 
nearest library 
is situated 


Approx. miles 


distant 


Townships with 
Libraries 


a) Stormont ....« 


38 Victoria 


39 Waterloo .... 


40 Welland 


41 Wellington... 


42 Wentworth .. 


43 York 


.| Wainfleet 


Finch 


oeee eee eo oe 


Carden 


Digby 


ceooeeeeevesn 
eeeoeeeee ee 
eoreer ee ee oe 


Willoughby 


Luther, W 


eeveee 


Maryborough....|. 


Pilkington 


Ancaster 
Binbrook 
Glanford 


Gwillimbury. N.., 


Newington 


Victoria Road... 
INOEL ane ee tee 


eeereeoee eee eee eeel|onens 


Port Colborne... 
Stevensville 


eeeoee eves 
0:00.10) 0.0 6 @ 


Salilcetr 


eeee even 


Sutton, W 


> pe | > 


Osnabruck .... 


OP CNOEC ONO. DIC 
ee eer eens 
eo er eee 
ee ee eee 


eoeoeeveeas 


Humberstone. . 
Bertie 


oe eeeeees 


Barton 


eoeevese 
e@eeeee 


Cornwall. 
Osnabruck. 
Eldon. 
Emily. 
Fenelon. 
Laxt)n. 
Mariposa. 
Ops. 
Somerville. 
Verulam. 
Dumfries, N. 
Waterloo. 
Wellesley. 
Wilmot. 
Woolwich. 


Bertie. 
Crowland. 
Humberstone. 
Pelham. 
Stamford. 
Thorold. 


Garafraxa. 
Guelph’ 
Minto. 
Nichol. 
Peel. 
Puslinch. 


Barton. 
Beverly. 
Flamboro, E. 
Flamboro, W. 
Saltfleet. 


Etobicoke. 
Georgina. 
Gwillimbury, E. 
King. 

Markham. 
Scarboro. 
Vaughan. 
Whitchurch. 
York. 
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Showing all those Townships, viz., 76, in the eight Districts of the Province of 
Ontario wherever organized, alphabetically arranged, which up to the 31st of December, 


1913, had neither FREE nor ASSOCIATION Libraries. 


already established and of the townships in which they are located. 


Districts 


0.20 %'.6)\:6 2s oe eS 


(2) ACCNOt tert. beeen 


(3) Muskoka 


(4) Manitoulin 


oer evens 


(5) Nipissing 


(6) Parry Sound 


(8) Rainy River and 
Thunder Bay... 


Number of Townships with- 
out Libraries 


Eleven organized ‘Townships 
without a Library 


Three organized ‘Townships 
without a Library 


Ten organized Townships with- 
out a Library 


Eight organized ‘Townships 
without a Library 


Six organized Townships with- 
out Libraries 


Eleven organized Townships | 


without Libraries 


Thirteeen organized Town- 
ships without Libraries 


Fourteen organized Townships 
without Libraries 


Also the names of those libraries 


Townships with | Name of Library 
Howland ioe v5 Little Current 
Sb. LOSE DP vase ce ae | Marksville 
SPAPEELOEUS me. cece Sault Ste. Marie — 
Patek eiets bo ORE Kenora 
McLean . asa. ss | Baysville 
Macauley ec crs ere | Bracebridge 
Muskokaicres. Gs v5 | Gravenhurst 
Chatheyurcaneceiee Huntsville 
Medoraies 22 stock Port Carling 
| 

(SOTAOD. 5 cbs ae eR Gore Bay 
JAINeS So tae _ Elk Lake 
Bucket es anes Hailey bury 
Dymond s4o-ncees New Liskeard 
Widdifield ......°. North Bay 
AUDOUT ys ea ess ee Burk’s Falls 
MeDougals tii. sce Depot Harbour 
Perry tc ties ee Emsdale 

| OLY: ovis aoe sa aw wed EE eee 
Hingswortiics ex 6 Powassan 
DisehAar Ceska South River 
SULTON Dig pis ee EE | Sundridge 
Himiswortics... sx Trout Creek 
Neelone tus was sets | Coniston (Victoria 

Mines) 

SMUG? ya aaa oe | Copper Cliff 
WigsHCU ic yas eee Sudbury 

oe eT TO Dryden 
Chapple i s~ 55 cae | Fort Frances 
Neabing.: et cne | Fort William 
Melntiyre.. asset es | Port Arthur 
AAVTOO essen | Rainy River 
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‘* SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS ’’ 


This Departmental publication is still increasing in usefulness and popularity. It 
has achieved as predicted a more than national circulation and reputation. Dr. Seath 
Superintendent of Education, now utilizes 350 copies quarterly for distribution among the 
Collegiate Institutes, High Schools and Continuation Schools of the Province. 


A Few Appreciative References 


“The list contains valuable information, and is of much interest.”—H. B. WERNER 
Librarian, Public Library, Wernersville, Pa. : 
“T shall find these series of notes of considerable valu i — 
ya WALTER, New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. oe te ale 
_ “This publication is always a welcome arrival.”—J. H. MoCartuy, Librarian, Public 
Library, Winnipeg, Man. , 

“TI wish to express my appreciation of the value of your selected list of books.”— 
C. A. HEsson, Collector, St. Catharines. 

“You have gathered together here in handy and concise form some very useful 
information regarding sets of books for juveniles and older readers.”—W. F. SANBORN, 
Librarian, Public Library, Cadillac, Mich. 

aoe find this an exceedingly valuable publication.’—A. J. CrockrTT, New Glasgow, 

“J thank you for this valuable assistance in book selection.”—WmM. Stewart, Lan- 
caster, Ont. 

“T have been examining this booklet with care; it is a splendid thing. I like 
it better than the A.L.A. book list for the reason that the technical works on commerce 
and so on have been selected by experts whose names are in the list. In the American 
Library Association book list many books are selected by a professor in the University 
of Wisconsin, while the authority is not given. The only suggestion I have is that the 
Ontario list be annotated more fully. I think this is one of the best things your Depart- 
ment of Education and the O.L.A. is doing—a perfectly splendid list. Ten or twelve 
hundred books are offered for inspection every year, and this bulletin aids tremendously 
in the selection.”—Miss Lutiz S. STEARNS, Free Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


“JT would like to try and have our Public Libraries Act improved considerably, 
and as your Act seems to me in many respects a@ model of library legislation, I thought 
it would be a good basis to work on.”—J. R. C. HoNEYMAN, Librarian, Public Library, 
Regina, Sask. 

“Tam very grateful to you for sending me the last reports of your department and 
of the Ontario Library Association. I always read these with a great deal of interest, 
and find the account of your work very stimulating.”—HARRISON W. Craver, Librarian, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 

“We in England envy you, and I can see great possibilities for libraries in 
Ontario.’—Wattrr S. C. Ras, Chief Librarian, Central Library, Fulham, England. 

“Your energetic and efficient work across our border is a constant stimulus iand 
encouragement to us. Especially is this the case in our local Institute work, in which 
you are in so many respects ahead of us.’—ASA WyNnKkoop, Inspector of Public Libraries, 
Albany, N.Y. 

“T know from your report that you are an exceedingly busy man, but we need 
your advice so much that I wish you could come among us and give one or two 
addresses on Public Libraries. We have a Canadian Club here, and also in Halifax. 
If it could be arranged for you to address them would you be willing and able to come 
as far to do so? There is no question about the great good you would do.’’—Mrs, H. 
W. Smiru, Public Library, Truro, N.S. 

“ Several of the librarians in Glasgow whom I let see the reports expressed great 
appreciation for the conduct of library affairs in Ontario and the part which the State 
takes in aiding their progress.’—JAMES Jounston, the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. } ; ; 

“T wish you the largest measure of success in your important public service.”— 
WaLtTrR JAMES Brown, B.S.A., LUL.M., Aylmer, Ont. 


“My thanks for a copy of your always readable and enjoyable report and your 
good year’s work. You keep in the front, and always keep moving the front forward. 
Good luck to you.”—WALTER L. BRowN, Librarian, Public Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

“You certainly expend both time and labour in your good work, which, we trust, is 
fully appreciated.’’—Mrs. Rost, Parker, Public Library, Coplestone, Ont. 
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The Influence of Libraries for Better Reading 


extracts from a valuable address given by Mr. James P. Murray, of Toronto, 
at the Belleville Library Institute, Cobourg, November 28th, 1913 :— 


Our libraries are established as health resorts for the mind, and whether young or 
old visit them, . . . not only good comes to the visitor, but the whole community 
can derive some advantage. : 

In our libraries may be found plenty of the best and safest mind-food, but it is 
regrettable that there is so large a number of the community, unlearned and unstable, 
who seek not good reading, but that which is unnourishing and injurious. ‘Too much 
time, money and space are expended on this injurious branch of reading. Its influence 


is defiling. It deserves a name for itself but is included in “Fiction.” . . . Fiction 
has come to be an accepted branch of library activities, but it may be questioned if 
libraries should be called on to supply fiction to the reading public. .. .. \=.iWetae 
reading should come under the head of amusements. “Why should the general publie 


be taxed to supply the means whereby over fifty-two per cent. of the readers (shown by 
figures of one of the leading Ontario libraries) are to be entertained?” Under this 
principle, why should not tickets issue from some city official for concerts, theatres and 
other similar mental entertainments? ... Theatres and theatoriums are under 
censorship. . . . All comic sheets of the daily or weekly press are to be condemned 
as vulgar and coarse. In view of the openness with which the Press receives and 
publishes columns of particulars of crime, their views on what should be read by way 
of pastime can hardly be worthy of acceptance. 

The establishment of an official Canadian Reviewing Bureau would give an oppor- 
tunity of having all works of fiction pass a certain standard, and, failing to meet the 
requirements, they should be barred from sale or distribution in Canada. The Dominion 
Archivist has a staff. Its duty might be to review and have an oversight of novels and 
the class of books which may be of an injurious character. The influence of such a © 
bureau would soon be felt. . . . It may not be the duty of libraries to police the 
minds of their patrons, but novel reading should be narrowed to a certain class of 
fiction. 

Almost everywhere in which books are in numbers, home, shop or reading-room, 
may be found plenty of the vilest mind poison. . . . The impure mind destroys 
manhood, and with it the home. Attention steadily given to the advocacy of good read- 
ing will develop strong character, increase progress, create influence, establish regard 
and yield power. 


Walkerton Public Library 
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The Public Library and Librarian 


Extracts from synopsis of address by Mr. ©. W. Casson, Editor of the 


Ottawa Citizen at the Eastern Library Institute, Ottawa Carnegie Library Hall, 
November 20th, 1913. 


No librarian can be fully prepared to do largest and best service until he has fully 
“ae the significance and greatness of the public library in the community life of 
to-day. F 
A public library is the treasure house in which is stored the wisdom of the past. 
In it the thought of unnumbered generations waits to greet and to guide the seekers 
for truth to-day. All the poets, prophets, philosophers, who have ever contributed to 
the world’s wisdom, extend their inspiration and help through the public HDrEaly eee) 
of history, romance, science, poetry, find their concrete culmination and expression in 
this institution. To understand a library, one must understand what a book is, and 
one may learn that all the fruition of the mental evolution of all ages is to be found 
within the two covers of a Single book. It represents the outworking of countless 
endeavours along all lines of human progress, since primitive man scratched his first 
mark of record upon a flat stone. 

Yet, though the books of a public library have a value beyond price, they must be 
regarded as tools rather than treasures. They are not to be hoarded upon the shelves, 
but to be scattered through the community, whatever the cost of wear. Better far a 
volume with torn back and leaves missing than a volume intact, unsoiled, and unused. 
- + . Itis as tools that they are most useful. 

The public library is the temple of democracy. It is the noblest expression of the 
highest type of democracy in modern life. It is a very temple whose atmosphere compels 
reverence. Not even a church compels it more, and frequently not as much. There is 
in it the consciousness of high purpose, of noble endeavour, of eager quest for truth. 
The institution represents a common enterprise. It belongs to the people and it is 
maintained by them. No touch of autocracy is suffered to come within its doors. 
There is no distinction between rich and poor. The greatest minds of the past greet 
alike the learned and the ignorant of to-day. Every book, obtained without charge, 
opens without favour to any and alike to all. 

The public library is the university of the people. It is a mistaken notion that 
education ceases with the child’s attendance at school. The school only gives a start 
to what should continue throughout life. When education ceases, mental paralysis sets 
in. . . . The library exists that the normal man may continue his education. It 
supplies him with all the necessary material along whatever line his later tendencies 
lead him, and which in many cases he could not afford to buy for himself. In the 
truest sense, the library becomes the complement of the public school educational 
system. 

The Librarian can do much to aid in this work. . . . Readers can be switched 
from fiction to fact by a kindly suggestion. Doors to realms before unknown can be 
opened. . . . He should know not only where to find a book, but what book to find, 
and what to find in it. y ; 

The public library should be the mental dynamo of the community. . . = Library 
series of lectures are doing much to thus arouse and instruct. . . . In this way, a 
public library hall may be made to radiate influences that shall make themselves felt 
in the whole life of the community. It is best adapted to work as a counter-agent 
against the influences that make for partisanship and prejudice and local antagonisms. 
It is the truth that shall give unity and goodwill and common purpose on behalf of the 
right, and every librarian is the keeper of the truth. 


Value of Good Literature 


| Rev. Hislop Dickson, of Rainy River, at the Western District Public Libary 
Institute, Fort William. 


“Histories make men wise; poetry, witty; mathematics, subtle; natural science, 
deep; moral philosophy, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to debate.” Carlyle describes 
a good collection of books as a real university, and Cicero compared a room where there 
were none, as a Body without a Soul. “I have friends,’ remarked Petrarch, referring to 
books, “ whose society is extremely agreeable to me; they are of all ages and of every 
country.” 
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In recent years these friends and servants have marvellously multiplied in number; 
unhappily there is some deterioration of character. Some genius has computed that 
since the beginning of printing there have been published something close to three 
hundred million volumes. It is difficult to foresee anything which will save us from 
being over booked. In Japan there is no such thing as waste paper. A useless book is 
not allowed to cumber the earth, but is transmuted into some useful form,:perhaps an 
umbrella or a hat. Thus might a novelist of poor merit be sheltered by his own 
romances, by being moulded into a hat to protect the head within which the tale 
originated. 

We ought to waste no time in reading valueless books. 

The reading public, I believe, soon develop tastes along the line of books they are 
induced to read. I do not share with many that uncompromising antipathy towards 
works of fiction. Children are forbidden to read anything in the home which the par- 
ents have not read themselves, and these parents read about one book in a month, hence 
are not in a position to recommend even to their children. I am satisfied that boys and. 
girls, because of parental prohibition, read worse stories because of the way they have 
to obtain them. 

A clergyman who had bitterly denounced novels confessed that he had never read © 
one. Being criticized, for weeks he secluded himself, neglected his parish, repeated on 
Sunday old sermons, and was almost entirely alienated from his meals. At the end 
of this experiment, he astonished his auditors by telling them from the pulpit that he 
had found novels as pernicious as he had always supposed them to be; that for three 
months he had done nothing but read them, and that they had so fascinated and inter- 
ested him that hé had been unable to write any discourses or devote himself to his 
religious duties. His people smiled and were not convinced. 

A Public Library should not produce bibliomaniacs. A real Babel of authors makes 
one oblivious to the speech of his own soul. 

It is a regrettable fact that few people take any prominent part in aiding the work 
of our Library Boards. Personally I had this observation thrust upon myself. I was . 
keen for the commencement of a Public Library in my town, Rainy River. This was 
accomplished with much better success than I had hoped for, but when I sought to step 
down and allow someone else to continue the good work, no one was to be found. How- 
ever, I am simply pointing out the difficulty which must be faced, for we must go on with 
this work. We must bend all our energies that we may be able to elevate other minds. 
It is a high and glorious work. I trust we may all receive great benefit and fresh 
enthusiasm from our conference on Public Library matters. 


Public Library and Public School 


Extracts from a paper read by Rev. Harold C. King, of Fort William, at 
the Western District Library Institute at Fort William, July 21st, 1913 :— 


“The writer remembers the effect upon himself of the old Departmental Supple- 
mentary reading of about twenty years ago, when recommended books stood in for- 
bidding rows in a school library like bottles of evil-smelling, evil-tasting drugs in a 
chemist’s shop; how the compulsory reading of “Ivanhoe,” “ Quentin Durward” (com- 
monly called by the patients who had to take the dose “ Squintin’ Doorward,”’ because 
of the strong desire provoked by the reading of a chapter under the method then in 
vogue), and the ‘“ Talisman,” effectively and effectually destroyed any liking he ever 
had or might have had for the works of Sir Walter Scott.” 


Among the many methods proposed by which to bring the public school and the 
public library into closer touch with each other, these were suggested: 


1. Sending the School to the Library.—Useful for High School and Collegiate pupils, 
but needing a lot of machinery to make the plan workable. 

2. Sending the Library to the School.—Subject to the same criticism, and when 
individual. school libraries are established, often resulting in a needless duplication of 
books. 'To arouse and keep public interest and sympathy, a concentration of effort and 
expense is desirable. 

3. Providing a reference and study room in the Library especially for teachers and 
pupils.—Excellent when skilfully managed. Only a means to an end, however. 

4. Providing a collection of illustrative pictures.—Invaluable, and if finances would 
permit, the introduction of a moving-picture lantern would draw crowds to be educated 
who are now attracted to the picture theatre merely to be amused. 

5. Co-operate in the buying of books—A good hint to zealous school principals” 
desirous to add some new thing to their school libraries without first considering 
whether the public library cannot supply their want.’ 
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6. Instructing the school in the use of the library.—To my mind the most practicable 
and useful suggestion of all. A Skilled, tactful and sympathetic librarian might visit 
the schools, room by room, explaining the purposes and methods of the library, inviting 
the pupils to come and visit the Library freely. Occasional taiks might be given on 
the use of the catalogue and kindred subjects. 


To show the need of this just to-day, an educated person remarked to me that the 
greater part of your programme was not of general interest because it had to do with 


“ technical matters ’’—the very knowledge the public needs to enable them to use the 
library intelligently. 


__ After all, education is the greatest need in bringing the Public School and the Public 
Library together. 


The Story Hour in the Library and School is the best foundation upon which to 
develop a love of good literature. . 


Hand in hand with story telling goes the much neglected art of reading aloud. Let 
enthusiastic book-lovers and trained librarians form “ Literary Unions,” “ Reading 
Circles.” Not half-baked bores recommending books of which they know little or 
nothing, but refined, cultivated book-lovers who understand the varying shades of human 
nature as well as the true uplifting power of a good book, will be the best agents in 
solving the problem of ‘‘ Public Library and Public School.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE RURAL LIBRARY PROBLEM IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Last year, according to “New York Libraries,’ a committee of the New York 
Library Association recommended that the libraries work with the district superin- 
tendents of schools and through them get into closer touch with the people of the 
rural communities. In order to know something of the school libraries of the State, 
the following questionnaire was sent to the 207 district superintendents: 

1. How many schools in your district? (a) How many of them have libraries? 
(0) What is the nature and character of the libraries? (c) To what use are they put? 
(ad) Are they open to the people of the district? 


2. Do you use the annotated list issued in the selection of books? 3. How much real 
influence do you think the required reading has in forming the reading habit? 4. How 
many schools have help from the nearest library? 5. Do you recommend the teachers to 
go to the nearest library for help? 


Replies were received from 112, representing 5,626 schools. All but 52 have libraries, 
averaging from 50 to 200 volumes; 4,015 libraries are free to the public, but few are so 
used. All districts used the list issued by the School Libraries Division. In many dis- 
tricts children receive certificates for reading from three to ten books each year. In 
564 schools help is received from the nearest library. Clubs covering two or more counties 
have been formed by superintendents for discussion of work. ‘‘ Why,” it is asked, “‘ should 
not librarians attend these meetings and superintendents attend library meetings, making 
good books more accessible to rural communities?” 

One thing only is withheld from the distinctly rural communities—the opportunity 
to get good books. lLibrariesi through extension of their service, must aid the great 
agrarian movement of the day. 


TRAINING OF LIBRARIANS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Ida M. Mendenhall, Chairman Committee on Normal School Libraries, advocates:— 

(1) The appointment of a trained librarian in every normal and teachers’ train- 
ing school, (2) That library lessons should be given in the grades and high schools, 
in order that normal schools may specialize on library courses for prospective teachers, 
(3) That normal schools in their required library lessons should place the emphasis 
on children’s literature and practice lessons and that technical library instruction be 
reserved for elective teacher-librarian courses. 
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CARNEGIE GIFTS 


The following statement has been prepared from information collated from 
various sources and shows as nearly as can be ascertained the names of all Public 
Libraries in Ontario promised grants by Mr. Andrew Carnegie from time to time, 
including gifts for both original buildings, for increases, and for branches up to 


January 1st, 1914. 


It must be understood that in some cases the buildings are only paid for in 
part, and in some no work has been done at all. 


Amounts Promised Total Year 
Name of Place —_———__——_ Grant Pro- 
Original Increase mised 
| Rggt: Sicd hi ee here eee mt haere Cire mura ee | $7,500 $7, 500 1909 
D TATOMETSUOULE cies) pacer rete tes eke aetna ain ee | 10,000 10,000 1011 
BRAWN El oh Gee eee ret ioe ane te are oe 8,000 8,000 1911 
ATR ITT cara lebeite eile winiis (ater Setar TERMITE aie ee te es | 5,000 200 5,200 1910 
URAL BT el bh Regen RAE AE ES Re 9B Sar | 24,500 3,500 28 ,000 1902 
GeeBranilord se Ser eee oe ae | 30,000 13,000 43 ,000 1902 
TRCRPATIDON oe cae on ee ee oe | 12,500 12,500 1902 
RCE TOCK VAL Ve ee eae es ay ah | 17,500 17,500 1903 
Or BTACEBTIU SG: eich een aoe wee Smee | 10,000 10,000 1906 
LU SBruasels 45.5 67 pce Je NORE JACSM hea cae Ce | 6,500 500 7,000 1909 
thie Bea Wierton. cic vale tee aati eee ee ee oe seed 5,000 2,000 7,000 1910 
TP GEDOT ka oo ction oe work Re dele Ose 5,000 5,000 1911 
TEACGIMNS WOO | asim ts Ae cs ee ee eae | 12,500 2,000 14,500 1901 
tA OORT Wat leis vert tat Fo arin ete aR 7,000 | 7,000 1902 
Lee Oh athaniies) os Aatce te aster ee ee kee = 18,000 18,000 1902 
LGSOAMPDOMI ONG T35e wend. ate eee nS Pre 8,000 8,000 1911 
AT OU BIBEY atk. kt eeraen i er ecepan ee ck te oe Seal 10,000 10,000 1911 
BES ee CLONE TA ent eee aes tick tae ee ea eco 6,000 6,000 | 
TOFS UNAS) Se cits: eens Ghee re ies ene 10,000 2,000 | 12,000" [esr 
DO DTOSORT ee ac te eee RRS oo | 8,000 8,000 1907 
DUD UPia tt 5 cee ee On ee ae ee Ce eee 8,000 8,000 1911 
OOM OTA Se. Ack GA eae eee 6,000 400 | 6,400 1908 
Bea HUBS of ct 5 ds. ctr eee ae tee setae Me ee | 5,000 1,000 | 6,000 1911 
EE) p11 he: Gee, ta es cit Pho partie ae rey. 5,000 2,000 7,000 1911 
DG HAOSBtOY 0. ok cag Be a ee eee 8,000 | | 8,000 1913 
Ge Herc’ 4 ete a ee ee eee eae 6,000 1,000 7,000 — 1909 
EU ONE: (VVLLLLATO © ss sees oe ee ee 50,000 | 50,000 | 1909 
Gre Wanna’) ies 8s 5 cer he etn tame oe 5,000 | 5,000 | 1911 
SOM Corel pi pl hatuk cor Eee oe eee 20,000 4,000 | 24,000 1902 
SUVA OUCEICD Vc fr cs tte ects tae eee 10,000 10,000 = 1902 
SUR GAME G 8 ce can ty Seana ee ee 2 19,500 3,500 | 23,000 | 1902 
SP ATA VENNUTAL, no ee al. cc ee 7,000 | 7,000 1906 
Pa GPand “Valley ia a keys eee ee 7,500 | 7,500 1909 
BAe by: 0.125 gee eae einen oe 8,000 | 8,000 | 1911 
SO GANNON: «co eet i eek ee 10,000 10,000 | 
Bi FALOVE cack cee Lee Eee Ae eee ee 10,000 10,000 | 1906 
POE Ny ci Less MR ee ae kee RAS 10,000 10,000 1908 
SSP MAMIILON Yio vs cera oes Se oe eee 75,000 25,000 100,000 | 1909 
So“ Hemeler. 23 lee eee 99,000 — 9,000 | 1910 
AO An Sereoll. elaine... 5 poaeere en ee oe ey 10,000 10,000 1909 
a1 Kemininile Fetus oe eee ee 3,000 3,000 1806 
BAT WIN ESVILLe 484 occ Oe oe ta eee 5,000 | 5,000 | 1911 
£3 CODON, oS % skp ne an et ee 15,000 15,000 
PE Red Fi bcli |. :5 sr oa PN Mret aT hoa ial yee 13,000 13,000 |§ 1902 
AED LAstawel ~..5: o> cee aoe eee ee ee 10,000 | | 10,000 1904 
AG STACI. 5 ox oud eae ee ee eee 7,500 7,500 1905 
To WAROATOING. 3c 205 oo en ee ee 5,000 | 5,000 1906 
48. Leamington 2c, ae Poe cee ae ee 10,000 10,000 = 1910 
46 Milton 9.045 043 hee e hs ee ee ae 5,000 5,000 | 1906 


BO: Merrick ville i. ook sac cee see wee 2,500 2,500 1907 
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ile VAC INC Vi Seecrae = 52's aieln os Se Oe wk eee reateees 4,000 2,000 6,000 1908 
yeh, UTE Ey 90) C1 BSR ei 7,000 7,000 1909 
Dum OMItn OLCGts atrticie sc sleares «since olen 10,000 10,000 1909 
TATU LCL ATE CIRM RW eee et es: ails ore ih Se Wie aos eo cas ha Oke 12,500 12,500 1910 
Diys JAN Ee Wel s(6 WE 5G i Ba este are era eS ae 5,000 5,000 1911 
PomMlilproolde se tlle... .k kek. tes 8,000 8,000 
Clem Nica eae aS tgetetercts Sars see ards Seles 8 12,500 2,500 15,000 1906 
DSN WanLaIS CONG: (nt sis on deeds. caret «sasha | 10,000 900 10,900 1910 
MING WIA TIKOtee sucrcc aistors bs ste eiaaig ale 6 ap ease | 10,000 10,000 1911 
CMe NOUMIES AY ai tererln tee cid ae wee oc weed. | 15,000 15,000 1911 
UCC ETAINDULS ce sow. wo cles Soke cokes 6,000 2,000 8,000 1912 
MER RUCE WME Ne chin iets cf eos eels eek OA dee Seek 100,000 100,000 1901 
GOGAT OMINIC MME se icles ccds kk PoE mca 10,000 2,500 12,500 1908 
CAME OWEIIES OULD ac See ros bale n be abe 17,500 7,900 
1,000 26,000 1905 
Ho mROSDAW SB acne os ae SS ee ae ek ee a ee 12,000 2,000 14,000 1906 
TGR CQNETINT EER ALi a2 eave ine ia era an ncn ea 12,500 1,000 13,500 1909 
CFs: VPCETHG GaN S055 1.0) 1 Meee og hee coal a 10,000 10,000 1902 
Wey LPENGRIS ye op GAMA is De OU de FNS ae oer a 10,000 10,000 1908 
GUMMCLLID IGA Gee siote iis rete goat ie 10,000 10,000 1906 
(ES, TEXSRRC CINE ar es One I ar te ne Oe 10,000 10,000 1908 
Ue ePCTOU:* 6. ca sos FSi ee 10,000 2,000 12,000 1906 
(Pe PERO AO 9 TCR gears ees i eer ae 8,000 800 8,800 1907 
MommiPCNCCOMPINSMENG. Gi.%.0u alate cise oho ors 6 10,000 2,500 
500 13,000 1908 
[Cay GRESTET] UIP EL  e Oa 12,000 2,000 14,000 1908 
Se, TERS RY” is alr ra gt Pal ie Oe 5,000 5,000 
iO Mi CUCKDORGUSIVE yc 5 cc heldGicts Cee ods eae 25,000 5,000 30,000 1908 
Sie mmtRNOTaGaee NC UIMUNT eit acetate ave ies acolsie eels s aise 30,000 10,000 40,000 1909 
Tes, TEARSCHO) TS Be AOS alee UR de ra 10,000 2,000 12,000 1909 
OME OM Re TODO Hl sie ssc a ces gene eos arte 10,000 10,000 LOD 
SSL, © Sg OST Fi WOE Lipncge CON tes NS rag ec 15,000 15,000 1903 
Si paulte Ste. Marie. .....:.-. pcre she ee | 10,000 6,500 15,500 1901 
Soest Oat iNeSie i snc cls ae he ok es doves | 25,000 25,000 1902 
Perr AIC Us embed | Sem siaee Grey coches oisra close, ease hv essa pe 10,000 10,000 1902 
ch SSRN BIG ly SOs yee as a ee 15,000 5 .000 20,000 1902 
Boe DOMMAS oso o coe cr a a's LER ERE ES 25,000 « ,000 27 , 000 1902 
COM MPL ALY Sia en hie eae ROD eb 10,000 10,000 1904 
SIMS LL ALNOye ee wee weet bes dnt 7,500 7,500 1908 
BoM eatoniiiet yee tas neve. oe ae ss Lok ee 6,000 4,000 10,000 | 1909 
ROMECTI COC Uy The | otal as ch cies a Sie ete aes ais 10,000 10,000 1910 
BMC Welhurme ir. Sieh see, hee. bs ae. 6,000 6,000 | 1911 
Mime TOUTE la gy ose ylides eck es pat apne 1913 
Dee ces Waters maces cit he chee et? mae 10, , 
Dek. “SUMING Rye | ote Ree oh Ce ape ee eo a poe: 10,000 10,000 1902 
O4"- Toronto . s... «. Nara k e ty ee ai 350 ,000 50,000 400,000 1903 
354 Lorontoe. Junction; West .......2593.0- 20 , 000 20,000 1908 
DOMINO COA LOM Gro tetas oh..6 cick eo oetd cba ede sh 8,000 8, 000 1909 
SS MmISTLCTTOMOL hes Gree s se hose vgs os ee aA 10,000 10,000 1911 
COMO ISOMDUU Sows 4 haat atc oe kos oe: ee 10,000 10,000 1918 
GMS. WIGY ci Cia i eR eo Seah SA 10,000 10,000 1902 
HUCTUR MU MUOYOY 6 ES) 0 0) 6h "<0 Or A a A Pen 4,000 24,000 1906 
RD ee EUG SWNT R se oe airy ciaaie a's 25,6 0's 2° , ean 11,500 1906 
#02, Walkerton ...%......:-. Ane hy AN ad 10,000 10,000 | 1911 
UPR, SITET ise ea ee aa 5,750 4 250 10,000 | 1911 
HOdeaWattords 225.5. 6: 44. SC nee 6,000 6,000 | 1912 
NOE” ey eo Pah ae nt Si a a 10,000 10,000 | 1918 
MUG ONY CLAM eat Sic Siete aw baselal « oteve'e RN sk te oho 20,000 20,000 
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Promised elite on... ..-4.05 $2,500 
2 tee rose eee 3,000 
vi “I EEN Pe. 5,000 
. 1 py as tee 5,200 
2 a A yo ein 6,000 
a WA eS 6,400 
ss ETS ae ot Ge MS 7,000 
a hy a hc Rees 7,500 
5 Dias ee es 8,000 
: ah bap Pee 8,800 
- SNA bce te ot 9,000 
= iat Pere. 10,000 
- rela rae Eg 10,900 
< hae ees 11,500 
fai Oe 12,000 
- fat We oes 12,500 
“ Doge © ae eR 13,000 

4 Pia Oise rl gone: 13,500 
: MN iy eat ee 14,000 


THE REPORT OF THE No. 17 
SUMMARY 
Showing number of Libraries promised gifts of from $2,500 up to 
$400,000 respectively 
Number Number 
of of 
Libraries Libraries 
1 Promised gifts 0f....2. <<< $14,500 1 
1 oF Ad OR oe tee 15,000 4 
8 re ae eeawe ke a 15,500 1 
1 : sae ue hon, Wet 17,500 1 
5 = Pee ee Poetat 18,000 1 
a s ie ee or Se 20,000 3 
7 + eed. eset etre aa 23,000 1 
4 e ges seats 24,000 2 
9 o Sn fee sere 25,000 i | 
1 e a! Bist aen te 26,000 1 
1 ay Rm Tres 27,000 | 
29 Hs Me Sede Boece § 28,000 1 
il = pan AT? Si feat 30,000 1 
1 2 ten Aa. Norge. ci 40,000 il 
3 - sare EE SCS Fre 43,000 i 
3 se oY Pe etn cine 50,000 1 
2, 5: iD. tun Weate acorn ees 100,000 2 
1 % sedan see 400,000 1 
2 = 
T Ota lew cent 2 eee ee 106 


CARNEGIE GIFTS 


Statement showing approximately the gifts promised by Mr. A. Carnegie to 
Libraries in the undermentioned Provinces of Canada exclusive of 
Ontario, from information from various sources 


Amount promised Total gifts 
No. Name of Province Place ——|———| to each 
Original Increase Library 
$ $ $ 

tye 724i 100) 6 ann See gM ig Galea ine ewes cart 50,000 30,000 80,000 
a Ria Ut Seed oS aeetenee Hii OMGON So), sieolcceaceo) 60,000 15,000 75,000 
3 Oe RL ee Lethbridge *. ei... es LO OOO Pie ear ee 10,000 
4 mie beg SoS ee’ read eee Raymond 2 ee ee | Tos O00. ieee ee 15,000 
5 ALIGN hes Beech oe. SHIT UUNCODI cists eee ones | 10,000 15,000 25,00) 
6 British Columbia ....) New Westminster ....| BOcD00i loose nee eee 50,000 
7 - = S oLV CLL COMIV OL since ciara 's riety ied 50,000 415 | 52,415 
8 “ «“ ahs WaLbO LB". plete as oes 17,500 | 2,000 | 19,500 
0) Gane: Breton. 32225. 2¢., SVdneyv vite. eee ese 10008 Po scmare ee ee | 15,000 
AG SPAS DItODE. civ ccs Lan cee POLE OT Gis etal ss a ee . 56-000. J... 20 ee 36, 000 
11 Sm oA halo ee oer INGODA WE Uc o's slorxiaies eas 000 hcg uc cee 6,000 
1 Pe eh ee cee ee Scrkivk 2c i eteues 100007 i22.502 eo 10,000 
13 i Ay) SE ee cree Wintipee (4... es thees 75,000 39,000 114,000 
14 New Brunswick ...... SE PO Ie pees se aed 5) 000 Vaaaece sos om 50,000 
15 Newfoundland ....... Bt. Jonw est co dens seek BOS WOU: 1's ecard deere 50,000 
16. Nova Scotia ......... | Aseria 25. ba eee BOO 8 ho. oe gaeoen 5,000 
| eae ee eae PHalifet cee tery 10,000. lets ve ccoeee 75 ,000 
18 * ee? erry ST rtiriig ee. och cee cee 10000. lc ce whoo cee 10,000 
19 _ SS. Steele Beek srlecrhs repeater ane tare, £ OUD tS cue dane eee 4,000 
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CARNEGIE GIFTS.—Continued 


| Amount promised P 
No. Name of Province Place: ae 
Original Increase Library 
20 Saskatchewan ........ Indian eh eadin as yeep sss 10,000 10,000 
21 Tis Sepapies ahs North Battleford ..... 15,0000 iat eee 15,000 
22 goo Regina have ac aiehole tree 30,000 20,000 50,000 
ee en. Saskatoonte....e. as. 30,000 9,500 39 ,500 
PEMPOUEDEG sake n enn i >: NUODUTGHE sete cnet, a ened. 1507 000 WA ernest ...| 150,000 
25 PA re Sherbrooke 4. ........ 15000 ve ees. oe 15,000 
26 BY eA stad ae iran Three Rivers ........ 10: 0002 sereee cee 10,000 
PV UO Wn aos KS keen. WAWROU REG SOU. gree 25,000! Ginny veces tee 25 ,000 
883 ,500 132,915 1,016,415 
Summary :—Ontario 
OMe SCURODOLi2inalm buildines An ONtATiO® < oc sce oase < bwe Fos eee coe $1,681,750 
Promuseduass increase sbulldings=in Ontario ....c. 06 cy <ssmercwecwtecdneeeds 185,050 
ADB 2 Sea ah ede, he 4a, gh SA rr et Dee eR PL cree PT $1,866,800 
All Other Provinces of Canada 
PerOMmMISCUmONe OLISiNa lL OUTINGS eo. cic cies Siete soled serch ot sie dere le Gone eters ee $883,500 
DICH CACOS Ma Ee Ue AEN eet cis os strcs & OK 6 oie ark kee CG nn EL 132,915 
PEO USL DMR Me tere CTS ono eee ch ors lone Wk Gaal Ce as CG Oe 0 a OOS Raa ike eee $1,016,415 
Grounds) otalstor Dominion: ot Canada. 4s. <a. some eres $2,883,215 


The total gifts for Library Buildings to December 31st, 1913, promised by Mr. 
Carnegie personally or by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, including the United 
Kingdom and English-speaking British Colonies throughout the world, are approximately 
as follows:— 


CeO Ome ONC DEAL Vom BU IOIN SS — oss pis sharejs-e's > o.c. a1 o oe-cisiano tere oie pie sayererees $57,119,569 50 
POMC Ollez om aINTArve DUI GINS Se cco es oa 8 asceks 6 oe 9 as core oe weiorn sete he ae 3,675,753 00 
ee ee tee Cate eerie 


REPORTS UPON THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN OTHER PROVINCES 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
In response to a letter of enquiry Mr. E. D. Scholefield, Provincial Librarian 


at Victoria, reported upon the library situation in British Columbia as follows :— 


“The Public Libraries in British Columbia consist of the undermentioned :— 

“The Public Library, Victoria. Miss Helen G. Stewart, Librarian. 

“The Public Library, Vancouver. R. L. Douglas, Librarian. 

“Public Library, New Westminster. Miss Annie O’Meara, Librarian. 

‘Pubic Library, Nelson. Public Library, Kelowna. Public Library, Vernon. 

“The Province of British Columbia has no public library act, but the Library 
Association of British Columbia has taken up this matter very strongly and has sub- 
mitted to the Government a model Bill, which we hope may be introduced at the forth- 
coming session of the Legislative Assembly. In framing the measure we followed 
more or less closely the Library Act of Ontario, which is a fine piece of legislation.” 

“With reference to our Travelling Library system I would state for your informa- 
tion that it was inaugurated in the year 1898 and that it is in a flourishing condition. 
I may be wrong, but I have an idea that the Province of British Columbia was the 
first of the Canadian provinces to inaugurate a system of travelling libraries, main- 
tained by the Government, especially for the use and benefit of rural, mining and out- 
lying communities.” 
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Further and more detailed information in respect to the Travelling Libraries 


in British Columbia has been kindly supplied by Mr. Herbert Killam of the library 
staff :— 


“The travelling library department is only a tag on the Provincial Library; and 
I have no authority to compel certain things. For instance, the local librarians seldom 
send in a report of borrowers and circulation; although they have the proper forms 
they seldom acknowledge receipt of a library, although they are provided with a printed 
posccard; they take a long, long time to return a library when the time for its use 
has expired. But, as they give their Services, I cannot scold them. Then, again, 
there is no overwhelming desire for the use of travelling libraries. From the reading 
of the reports of various United States Travelling Library Commissions, the people 
of the communities served by these Commissions seem to be eager and anxious to 
take advantage of the travelling libraries; in this province they must be urged and 
coaxed to read. These adverse conditions all help to make the record of my year’s 
work a poor one. But, poor as it is, next year must see an improvement. 

As Mr. Scholefield will probably tell you, a bill for the organization and control 
of libraries and the creation of a centre is in the hands of the Attorney-General. And 
there we anxious librarians must leave it for a while.” 

“There are 12,133 volumes for Travelling Library service; 9,301 volumes of these 
are in regular travelling libraries; 372 volumes are in special libraries, and 2,460 volumes 
are in headquarters. 

“There are 171 travelling libraries, consisting of 150 regular, 13 agricultural, and 
8 special. 

“One hundred and forty-seven libraries were circulated during the year; 120 of 
these were sent from headquarters, consisting of 106 regular, 10 agricultural, 4 special, 
and 27 exchanges between library stations. 


“Number of borrowers, 6,000 (approximate); number of volumes in circulation, | 


35,000 (approximate); total volumes circulated, 7,724. 

“These books were borrowed by communities, individuals, libraries, Women’s In- 
stitutes, Farmers’ Institutes, Schools, Prison Farm, Employees’ Clubs, Labour Union, 
R.R. Y.M.C.A., Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Organization, Men’s Clubs (of church), Light- 
house Keeper. 


ALBERTA 


In response to a letter asking for information, Mr. Alexander Calhoun, Sec- 
retary and Librarian of the Calgary Public Library, wrote in part as follows :— 


“The only public libraries in the Province to my knowledge are our own and that 
at Edmonton. . . . In addition there is the Legislative Library at Edmonton and 
the University of Alberta Library at Edmonton. These four are the only libraries worth 
mentioning in the Province as yet. . . . We have now 19,000 volumes. Our build- 
ing cost approximately $100,000, of which Mr. Carnegie furnished $80,000 and the city 
the other $20,000. 

“The Legislature passed the Public Libraries Act in 1907, modelled very closely 
upon the Ontario Libraries Act, and permitting of the raising of a library tax up to 
one mill on the dollar. Our provincial annual grant is $300 for books and $50 for 
magazines. I doubt if there is any Government publication giving any particulars as 
to library developments in the Province. I understand that the University of Alberta 
has inaugurated a system of travelling libraries. This is just in its initial stages. 
Mr. E. L. Hill is librarian and secretary of the Edmonton Public Library? “70 
They have just the one building in Edmonton, the Strathcona Building, built by the 
city at a cost of about $30,000.” 

Mr. Calhoun also enclosed a typed copy of his Second Annual Report (a most 
interesting record), from. which the following data is taken:— 

“During 1912 114,566 books were loaned, 8,911 members were enrolled, 7,467 adult 
and 1,444 juvenile, and 7,641 volumes were catalogued, making a total of 12,795 books 
in the library December 31, 1912. 

“Its circulation up to that date was 119,438. . . . Each book was lent on an 
average about sixteen times in the year. . . ., 

“Each member borrowed on an average about 24 books. 

“ Reckoning the population of Calgary at 60,000, the circulation of books per capita 
Ihr Be eet 

“The reading of the great English classics that most people are content to accept 
on faith is most noticeable. 


‘ 
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“The most potent influence in promoting the reading of thoughtful and informing 
books has been exerted by the numerous literary and study clubs which make the 
Library their home, 

“The establishing of branch libraries is contemplated. 

“The Children’s Department shows rather a EAL SS Olea amet dene 

“Of a total circulation of 114,566 of all classes, 67,807 were books of adult fiction 
and 16,239 juvenile fiction. ... 

“The adult fiction (67,807) was 75.8 per cent. of adult books lent. The juvenile 
fiction (16,239) was 64.4 per cent. of juvenile books lent, and the juvenile books lent 
were 22 per cent. of the whole.” 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The following list of Public Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes has been 
supplied by Mr. John Hawkes, Legislative Librarian, Regina, Saskatchewan :— 


Moose Jaw Public Library, Moose Jaw. Hstevan Public Library. 
Prince Albert Public Library. Sintaluta Public Library. 
Regina Public Library. Oxbow Public Library. 
Carnduff Public Library. Saskatoon Public Library. 


Mechanics’ and Literary Institutes 


Mechanics and Literary Institute of:— 


Neudortf. Francis. Summerberry. 
Battleford. Hillburn. Wolseley. 
Abernethy. Grenfell. Weyburn. 
Balcarres. Heward. McDonald Hills. 
Crystal Lake. Kronau. Creelman. 


Fort Qu’Appelle out of existence. See letter from Anderson, Sec.-Treas., of date 
Dec., 1913. 


BOOKS ON LIBRARY ESSENTIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


The following books are of an up-to-date and practical nature. Copies of 
those marked with a star (*) can be obtained, under certain conditions, free of 
cost, upon application to the Inspector of Public Libraries, by the Secretary of 
any Public Library unable to procure them otherwise. 


No, Title | Author Publisher 
Pema a iibrarves DUllding. solecb ©, Maryville” ives s cen se Scie Pub. Bd., Boston, 
me Library Buildings, 100. +.....- Wisektas UaStMman ta: Sones Pub. Bd., Boston, 
omwVihny =o. We “Need <a* Public: Cy. Hadley. .i...eisa... A. Lo A. Pubs Bds-Chicago: 
Library, 5c. LOLO: 
4, Binding for Small Libraries,| Prepared by the A.L.A./4. L. A. Pub. Bd., Chicago, 
15c. Committee on Book-| 1911. 
binding. 
5. Management of Travelling Li-| HE. D. Bullock ........ A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Boston, 
braries, 15c. 1907. 
6. A Village Library. in Massa-| Mary A. Tarbell ...... A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Boston, 
chusetts, 5c. 1905. 
7. U. S. Government Documents in| J. I. Wyer, Jr. ...... A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Chicago, 
Small Libraries, 15c. 1910. 
8. Aids in Book Selection, 15c....| A B. Kroeger & S. W./A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Boston, 
Cattell. 1908. 
Pa imericanes tibrary -Weonomy:| J, -C. Dana s..s.is255. The Elm Tree Press,Wood- 
The Charging System, 25c. stock, Vt., 1909. 
10. Hissentials in Library Admin-|L. B. Stearns.......... A. L. A. Pub. Co., Chicago, 
istration, 15c. 1912. 


bo oR: 
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Books on Library Essentials and Administration.—Concluded 


No. Title Author Publisher 

11. Subject, Index “tothe A. Li) As. 5h ce eee eel ee Ase the eee 
Book List, Jan., 1905, June, 
1910, 25c. 

12. Training for Librarianship, 5c.| Mary W. Plummer... s: A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Bostom 

1907. 
is. ‘Pravelline uibraries: 5e.6. 2... b Acs Hutchings. ..| A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Bostom 
1902. 

14. Cataloguing for Small Lib-| Theresa Hitchler ..... A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Chicagay 
raries, 15c. 1909. 

1b Book Selection: *Bibliography!.- +> = a === pak cu ... | Libraco, Limited, London, 
of Guides to Selection. inng., 1909. . 

16. Selected List of Music and| Louisa M. Hooper ....|A. L. A. Pub. Bd., Chicago, 
Books About Music, 25c. 1909. - 

17. Mending and Repair of Books,| M. W. Brown ......... are Pub. Bd., Chicago, 
15¢. : . 

18. Library Rooms and Buildings,| C. C. Soule ..... sere A. L. A. Pub. Board, Bos- 
5c. ton, 1902. 

19. Hints to Small Library, 75c....| M. W. Plummer ....... Ses Pub. Bd., Chicago, 

20. The National Library Problem| 3. C. Richardson .....|A. L. A. Board, Boston. 
of To-day, 5c. 


New Liskeard Public Library 


A MOTTO FOR LIBRARY WORKERS a 


“Ye Gods, grant me to become beautiful in the inner man and that whatever outward 


things I have may be in harmony with those within.”’—~Socrates. ‘ 
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APPENDIX X 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


To THE HonourRABLE R. A. Pynz, Me eke De 


Mimster of Education for Ontario. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report as Director of 
Technical and Industrial Education, 

In compliance with your instructions I spent the time from October Ist elie. 
to May 1st, 1918, in studying Industrial and Technical Schools in Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. In June, 1913, I visited Winnipeg and 
certain cities of the United States. 

IT studied in detail the various phases of Industrial and Technical instruction 
that appeared to be applicable to conditions in Ontario. The results of my 
observation will be utilized in recommendations for perfecting and extending our 
present system. 

I entered upon the active duties of my office as Director on September 1st, 
1913. My time so far has been taken up mainly in making myself familiar with 
local requirements, in holding public meetings, in conferring with Boards of 
Trustees, and in assisting in organizing classes. For these purposes, I have 
visited, on invitation, the following centres: Belleville, Cobourg, Cornwall, Fort 
William, Haileybury, Ingersoll, Kingston, Lindsay, London, Orillia, Owen Sound, 
Pembroke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Stratford, Sudbury. 

Evening schools were re-organized in the autumn of 1913 in all centres 
where they were held in the academic year 1912-1913. New schools have been 
established in the following places: Cornwall, Drayton, Fort William, Ingersoll, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Paris, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, 
Renfrew, Toronto (Oakwood Branch), Windsor. 

At the close of the year, after an inspection of the classes, I shall make a 
full report on present conditions and shall suggest plans for an extension of 
the work, 

The appended tables give information regarding courses of study and atten- 
dance in day and evening Industrial and Technical Schools for the current 
academic year, 


J have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


F. W. MERCHANT, 
Toronto, February 23rd, 1914, 
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TABLE II 
ATTENDANCE AND COURSES OF STUDY—TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DAY SCHOOLS 


Bcoar on | 
| General | Specia] | echnical) Co-oper- | Classes in 


| egtay High | ative Fine and 
Schools | aaa | A ee School Industrial Applied 
| | Classes Classes Arts 
Brantford Industrial School .......... | LQ) eterna, be bs. 9 
| | a 
Haileybury, Mining Department of | | 
EAL BT SoC HOO eee Se, che eee on Sa cere a Ss eae rete 16 9). eee 
Hamilton, Technical and Art School .. , 23 13 SSD een ca costes 32 
London, Industrial and Art School .... 64 (A eel Rpts. le ie cae 10 
Sault Ste. Marie, Technical Depart- | | 
MON OL eetet SCHOOL es eer o/s gach ene tee ere eran hee 62 | 19. Tee 
Toronto, Technical and Art School .... 213° 4 243 116 6 41 
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